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Wo.  67.     Tuesday,  November  6,  1750. 

Ato     IXitii^t^  ^oTxHTt  (^t;y«^«e$,  «$  Aoyd$, 

%jaLXii  /SAfsrwr/v  ^ftfuete-t^   f«.i?iXHO't   ^i,  KvBir. 

Exiles,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  Hope ; 
Delusive  Hope  still  poiitts  to  distant  good. 
To  good  tJiat  mocks  approach. 

There  is  no  temper  so  generally  indulged  as  Hope  :  other 
passions  operate  by  starts  on  particular  occasions,  or  in 
certain  parts  of  life ;  but  hope  begins  with  the  first  power  of 
comparing  our  actual  with  our  possible  state^  and  attends  us 
through  every  stage  and  period,  always  urging  us  forward 
to  new  apquisitionsy  and  holding  out  some  distant  blessing 
to  our  view ;  promising,  us  either  relief  (rom  pain,  or  in- 
crease of  happiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The  miseries  ot 
poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity,  would,  without  this  com- 
fort, be  insupportable ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest 
lot  of  terrestrial  existence  caa^jiet  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifksof  nature  and 
of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it^  would  not  still  be  wretch- 
ed, were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by  tlie  expectation  of 
6ome  new  possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by  which 
the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the  heart  filled  up  to 
its  utmost  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises  what  it  sel- 
dom gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more  valuable  than  the  gifts 
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of  fortiinfy  and  it  seldom  frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of 
recompensing  the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  rousing  on  this  strange  inclination  which  every  man 
feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  considering  the  advantages  and 
dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  when, 
falling  asleep,  on  a  sudden  1  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden, 
of  which  my  sight  could  descry  no  limits.  Every  scene  about 
me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light  with  sunshine,  and  fragrant 
with  perfumes :  the  ground  was  painted  with  all  the  variety 
of  spring,  and  all  the  choir  of  natui*e  was  singing  in  the 
groves*  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  raptures,  with 
which  the  confusion  of  pleasure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me, 
I  b^an  to  take  a  particular  and  deliberate  view  of  this  de- 
lightful region.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher  gra- 
tincations  to  expect,  and  that,  at  a  small  distance  from  me, 
there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer  fountains,  and  more  lofty 
groves,  where  the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were 
exerting  all  the  power  of  melody.  The  trcrs  about  me  were 
beautiful  with  verdu]*e,  and  fragrant  willi  blossoms ;  but  1 
was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the  sigtit  of  ripe  fruits,  which 
seemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked  has- 
tily forwards,  but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of 
the  field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  flew,  still  singing  before  me,  and  though 
I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  still  in  sight  of 
pleasures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  possession,  and 
which  seemed  to  mock  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  1  ad- 
vanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  alternations  of  joy 
and  griet  I  yet  persisted  to  go  forward,  in  hopes  that  these 
fugitive  delights  would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  1 
saw  an  innumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
seemed  all  to  pal^ke  of  some  general  felicity :  for  every 
cheek  was  flushed  witli  confidence,  and  every  eye  sparkled 
with  eagerness  ;  yet  each  appeared  to  have  some  particular 
and  secret  pleasure,  and  very  few  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern  bevond  them- 
selves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the  ciiriosity  of  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  I  was  content  for -a  while  to  gaze  upon  them,  with- 
out interrupting  them  with  troublesome  inquiries.  At  last  I 
observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and  unable  to  struggle  in 
the  crowd  ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  him  moi*e  at  leisui*c,  I 
began  to  accost  him  :  but  he  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and 
toM  me  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hour  of  pro- 
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jection  was  now  come,  when  Mei-cury  should  lose  his  wings, 
and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  softness  of  mieuy 
and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reason  to  hope  for  a  more 
agreeable  reception ;  but  he  told  me,  with  a  low  bow,  that 
nothing  would  make  him  more  happy  tlian  an  opportunity  of 
serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  a  place  which 
he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting  would  be  soon  vacant. 
From  him  1  had  recourse  to  tlie  next,  who  was  departing  in 
baste  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  tba 
course  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that  followed  was 
preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a  new  invented  bell ;  and 
another  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejected  wheresoever  1  applied  myself  for  in- 
formation, 1  began  to  imagine  it  best  to  desist  from  inquiry^ 
and  try  what  my  own  observation  would  discover  :  but  see- 
ing  a  young  man,  gay  and  thoughtless,  1  resolved  upon  one 
more  experiment,  and  was  informed  tliat  I  was  in  the  garden 
of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desii*c,  and  that  all  those  whom  1 
saw  thus  tumultuously  bustling  round  me,  were  incited  by  the 
promises  of  Hope,  and  hastening  to  seize  the  gifts  which  sha 
held  in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddess  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  sitting  on  a  throne  :  around  her  lay  all  tlie  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  were  spread  abroad  to 
view  ;  she  had  a  perjietual  gaiety  of  aspect,  and  every  one 
imagined  that  her  smile,  which  was  impartial  and  general, 
was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed  in  his  own  superio- 
rity to  others,  who  had  conceived  Uie  same  confidence  from 
the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  with  less  per- 
plexity consider  the  different  conduct  of  the  crowds  that  filled 
it     From  this  station  1  observed,  tiiat  the  entrance  into  the 

farden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  was  kept  by 
leason,  and  the  otiier  by  Fancy.  Reason  was  surly  and 
scrupulous,  and  seldom  tui-ned  the  key  without  many  inter- 
rogatories, and  long  hesitation  :  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  portress,  slie  held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  welcomed 
all  equally  to  tlie  district  under  her  superintendency  :  so  that 
the  passage  was  crowded  by  all  those  who  eiUier  feared  the 
examination  of  Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to  the  tlirone  of 
Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippeiy,  and  winding  path,  called  the 
Strati  of  Difficult yj  which  those  who  entei*ed  with  the  per* 
mission  of  the  guard,  endeavoured  to  climb.     But  though 
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tiipy  surrejed  the  way  very  careriilly  before  tliey  began  to 
rise,  and  marked  out  the  several  stages  of  their  progress, 
they  commonly  found  uneiqiccted  obstacles,  and  were  obliged 
frequently  to  stop  on  tlie  sudden,  where  they  imagined  the 
way  plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intricacies  embarrassed 
them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them  back,  and  a  thouMand  pit- 
falls impeded  their  advance.  So  formidable  were  tbedangers, 
and  so  fiTqiient  the  miscarriages,  that  many  returned  from  the 
first  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  tlie  midst  of  the  way,  and 
only  a  very  small  number  were  led  up  to  the  summit  of  Hope, 
by  the  hand  of  Fortitude.  Of  these  few  the  greater  part, 
when  they  had  obtained  the  gift  which  Hope  had  promised 
them,  regretted  the  labour  which  it  cost,  and  felt  in  their  sue* 
cesH  the  rcgivt  of  disappointment;  the  rest  reti]-ed  with 
their  prize,  and  were  led  by  Wisdom  to  the  bowers  of  Con- 
tent 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could  find  nu 
way  to  the  scat  of  Hope ;  hut  though  she  sat  full  in  view,  and 
held  out  lier  gifts  wit)i  an  air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every 
heart  with  rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  side,  inacces- 
eibly  steep,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded,  that  none  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  a-scemiing  it,  but  each  imagined  himself 
to  have  discovered  a  way  to  which  tlie  rest  were  strangers. 
Many  expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this  industrious  tribe, 
of  whom  some  were  making  themselves  wings,  which  others 
were  contriving  to  actuate  by  tlie  perpetual  motion.  But 
with  all  their  laboui-,  and  al)  their  artificesj  they  never  rose 
above  the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  approached 
the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still  to  gaze  at  a  distance, 
and  lauglicd  at  tlie  slow  progress  of  those  whom  they  saw 
toiling  in  the  Siiait  of  Dij^ctilty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  uf  Fancy,  when  they  had  entered 
the  garden, 'without  making,  like  tlie  rest,  an  attempt  to 
climb  the  mountain,  turned  immediately  to  the  vale  of  Idh:- 
ness,  a  calm  and  undisturbed  retirement,  from  whence  they 
could  always  have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which  they  pleas- 
ed themselves  with  believing  that  she  intended  speedily  to 
descend.  These  %vere  indeed  scorned  by  all  the  rest ;  but 
they  seemed  very  little  affected  by  contempt,  advice,  or  re- 
proof, but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  case  the  favour  of  the 
goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and  found  them 
ready  to  answer  all  my  questions,  and  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  miith  :  but  turning  round,  I  saw  two  dreadful  mon- 
rtcra  entering  the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age,  and 
the  otlicr  Want    Sport  and  revelling  were  dow  at  an  end, 
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and  an  universal  shriek  of  affiright  and  distress  burst  out  and 
awaked  me. 


No.  68.    Saturdat,  November  IO5  1750. 

Vivendum  rect't^  cum  propter  pbtrimos  tune  fu9 

Pr4icipue  cauaifj  ut  Hngua*  mancipiorum 

Conternntu  ;  nam  lingua  mali  part  pe$tima  tervi,        Jdt. 

Let  us  live  well :  were  it  alone  for  thit 

The  baneful  tongues  of  servants  to  despise : 

Slander,  ttiat  wurst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  Hbetkt. 

The  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that  of  actions 
that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most  splendid  are  not  always 
the  greatest.  Fame,  and  wonder,  and  applause,  are  not  ex- 
cited but  by  external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  often 
distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism.  Eminence  of 
station^  greatness  of  effect  and  all  the  favours  of  fortune, 
must  concur  to  place  excellence  in  public  view  ;  but  fortitude, 
diligence,  and  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide  unob- 
served through  the  crowd  of  life,  and  suffer  and  act,  though 
with  the  same  vigour,  and  constancy,  yet  without  pity  and 
without  praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life.  Nothing 
is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon  common  eyes  and  com- 
mon ears.  A  thousand  miseries  make  silent  and  invisible 
inroads  on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumerable  throbs, 
which  never  break  into  complaint.  Perhaps,  likewise,  our 
pleasures  are  for  the  most  part  equally  secret,  and  most  are 
born  up  by  some  private  satisfaction,  some  internal  con- 
sciousness, some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prosi)ect,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  iTserve  for  solitary  hours,  and 
clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  small  incidents 
and  petty  occurrences  ;  of  wishes  for  objects  not  i^emote,  and 
grief  for  disapiwintments  of  no  fatal  consequence;  of  insect 
vexations  which  sting  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  which 
buzz  a  while  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more ;  of  meteorous 
pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are  dissipated  ;  of  com- 
pliments which  glide  off  the  soul  like  other  music,  and  arc 
forgotten  by  him  tliat  gave  and  him  tliat  received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every  n^an  is  to  cull 
Iris  own  condition  5  for,  as  the  chemists  tell  us,  that  all  bodiel 
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are  resoWable  into  the  same  elements,  and  that  the  boundless 
Tarietyof  things  arises  from  the  different  proportions  of  very 
few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  few  pleasures  are  all 
ihe  materials  of  human  life,  and  of  tliese  the  proportions  are 
partly  allotted  by  Providence,  and  partly  left  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the  most  part 
happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are  involved  in  great 
events,  or  have  their  tliread  of  life  entwisted  with  the  chain 
6(  causes  on  which  armies  or  nations  arc  suspended;  and 
even  those  who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  affairs,  and  ele- 
vated above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasures,  pass  the  chief 
part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and  domestic  scenes;  from  tliese 
they  came  into  public  life,  to  these  they  are  every  hour  re- 
called by  passions  not  to  be  suppressed  ;  in  these  they  have 
the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  to  these  at  last  they  retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  tliose 
hours  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate ;  those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amusement,  in 
which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natui*al  dimensions,  and  throws 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises  which  he  feels  in  privacy  to 
be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  be- 
come familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labour 
tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  known  by 
those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate  either  of  his  virtue  or 
felicity;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occasional,  and 
tlie  mind  is  often  di-esscd  for  show  in  painted  honour  and  fie* 
titious  benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  lives,  in  every 
house  but  their  own,  were  a  continual  series  of  hypocrisy,  and 
who  concealed .  under  fair  ap|)earances  bad  qualities,  which, 
whenever  they  thought  themselves  out  of  tlie  reach  of  cen- 
sure, broke  out  from  their  restraint,  like  winds  imprisoned  in 
their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one  had  reason  to  love,  but 
they  whose  love  a  wise  man  is  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure. 
And  there  are  others  who,  without  any  show  of  general  good- 
ness, and  without  the  attractions  by  which  popularity  is  con- 
ciliated, are  received,  among  their  own  families  as  bestowei-s 
of  happiness,  and  reverenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and 
benefactors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  character  are 
those  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  and  see  him  without 
any  restraint  or  rule  of  conduct,  but  such  as  he  voluntarily 
firescribes  to  himself!    If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  him  into 
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his  private  apai^inents,  and  takes  no  advantage  of  unlimited 
power  or  probable  secrecy  ;  if  we  trace  him  through  the  round 
of  his  time,  and  find  that  his  character,  with  those  allowances 
which  mortal  frailtv  must  always  want»  is  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, we  have  all  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  one  man 
can  have  with  regard  to  another  :  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy 
cannot  be  its  own  reward,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  deter- 
mine that  his  heart  is  pui*e. 

The  higliest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private  virtue  can 
receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For,  however  vanity  or 
insolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  suffrage  of 
men  undignified  by  wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  education, 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  commend  or  blame  without 
justice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  distinguished.  Oppres* 
sion,  according  to  Harrington's  aphorism,  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  cannot  see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very  often 
that,  in  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  in  the  gown,  and 
in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  tlieir  sentiments,  as  in 
their  language,  and  have  equal  power  of  discerning  right, 
though  they  cannot  point  it  out  to  others  with  e^ual  addi*css. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committeil  in  solitude,  or 
without  some  agents,  partners,  confederates,  or  witnesses ; 
aifd,  therefoi'e,  the  servant  must  commonly  know  the  secrets  of 
a  master,  who  has  any  secrets  to  entrust ;  and  failings,  merriy 
personal,  are  so  fiHMjuently  exposed  by  that  security  which 
pride  and  folly  generally  produce,  and  so  inquisitively  watch- 
ed by  tliat  desire  of  reducing  the  inequalities  of  condition, 
which  the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will  always  feel,  tliatthe 
testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  seldom  be  considered  as 
defective  for  want  of  knowledge.  And  though  its  impar- 
tiality may  be  sometimes  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as  credible 
as  that  <rf  equals,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or  friend- 
ship dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  servants, 
and  tiie  impossibility  of  concealing  it  from  them  may  be 
justly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and  irreproach- 
able life.  For  no  condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than 
his  who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  servant;  in  the 
power  of  him,  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first  coiTupted  by 
making  him  subservient  to  his  vices,  and  whose  fidelity  he 
therefore  cannot  enforce  by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason. 
It  is  seldom  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is  possessed 
without  insolence,  or  that  the  master  is  not  forced  to  confess, 
by  his  tameness  or  forbearance,  that  he  has  enslaved  himself 
by  some  foolish  confidence.  And  his  crime  is  equally  punLsh- 
edy  whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to  which  he  is  re* 
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d^ceil :  atitl  he  is  from  that  fatal  hour,  in  ^^  hich  he  sacrificed 
bis  dignit;  to  liis  passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  insolence 
and  detkmation;  of  a  controller  at  home,  oi-  an  accuser 
abroad.  He  is  condcfflncd  to  purchase,  by  continual  bribes, 
that  secrecy  which  bribes  never  sccui-ed,  and  which,  after  a 
long  course  of  submission,  promises,  and  anxieties,  he  will 
find  violated  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  innocence  :  an  exemption  granted  only  to  in- 
variable virtue.  But  guilt  has  always  ibi  horroui-s  and  soli- 
citudes :  anil,  to  make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable. 
it  is  doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom  nothing 
muld  give  influence  or  weight  but  tlieir  power  of  hetraying. 
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Flel  qaofue,  ut  in  tpecutt  mgat  aJtptxil  aialei, 
Tjndarii :  et  mum,  cyr  n't  M*  rnpia,  rt^rit. 
"Pempui  edoj:  rrrum,  tuqut  itrciiLoMa  IwfuMiM 
Omnia  ilettniilit :  viUataque  lienhiui  roi 
PauUuim  lenla  ci  '' '  ' 


The  drewtfii]  wrinUcB  vhen  poor  i&Jrn  ipf 'd. 
Ah  <  why  this  second  r*pe  ^^with  tean  sbe  cry'd. 
Time,  thou  devourcr,  and  thou  envioui  tge. 
Who  all  dcitroy  wilh  keen  corrodinf;  '*Ec, 
Beneath  your  jawi>  whate'er  hare  pleaa^  or  please. 
Must  Aai,  conniiu'd  by  iwlft  or  ilov  degree*. 

ELFUBaroit. 

As  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show  the  mise- 
ries that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man,  imprecates  upon  those, 
who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  or 
continuing  to  grow  old  from  century  to  centur}'.  He  thou^t 
that  no  adventitious  or  foraigii  pain  was  requisite ;  that  de- 
crepitude itfleif  was  an  epitome  of  whatever  was  dreadful ; 
and  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator  can  indeed 
scarcely  retire,  without  heaviness  of  heart,  fi-oni  a  view  of 
the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  in  which  he  finds  those 
who,  in  the  former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
opposition  of  conduct,  conti'ariety  of  designs,  and  dissimili- 
taie  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  in  one  common  dis- 
tress, and  all  stni^ling  with  affliction  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  oTercomv. 
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The  other  miseries,  which  waylay  our  passage  through  the 
world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortitude  may  conquer: 
by  caution  and  circumspection  we  may  steal  along  with 
very  little  to  obstruct  or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vi-  ^ 
gour  we  may  force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  con* 
test  by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must  come  when 
our  policy  and  bravery  shall  be  equally  useless :  when  we 
shall  all  sink  into  helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power 
of  receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  tiiat  have  formerly 
delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging  into  a  second  pos* 
session  of  the  blessings  that  we  have  lost. 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting  in  en* 
deavours  to  procure  comforts  for  these  hours  of  dejection  and 
melancholy,  and  t(f  gild  the  dreadful  gloom  with  artificial 
light.  The  most  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wealth.  He 
whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chests  are  full,  ima- 
gines himself  always  fortified  against  invasions  on  his  au- 
thority. If  he  has  lost  all  other  means  of  government^  if  his 
strength  and  his  reason  fail  him,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  must  likewise  have  fears, 
and  he  may  still  continue  to  give  laws  to  such  as  have  not 
ceased  to  regard  their  own  interest. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the  dotard,  the 
last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and  in  which  he  makes  the 
stand  against  the  upstart  I'ace  that  seizes  his  domains,  dis- 
putes his  commands*  and  cancels  his  prescriptions.  But  here, 
though  there  may  be  safety,  there  is  no  pleasure ;  and  what 
remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was  once  possessed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally  dreaded  by 
the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  children ;  and,  indeed, 
to  a  man  who  has  survived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
all  who  have  participated  his  pleasures  and  his  cares,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  same  events,  and  filled  their  minds  with 
the  same  conceptions,  this  full-peopled  world  is  a  dismal  soli- 
tude. He  stands  forlorn  and  silent,  neglected  or  insulted,  in 
the  midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with  hopes  which  he  can- 
not share,  and  employed  in  business  which  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  forward  or  retard  :  nor  can  he  find  any  to  whom  his 
life  or  his  death  are  of  importance,  unless  he  has  secured 
some  domestic  gratifications,  some  tender  employments,  and 
endeared  himself  to  spme  whose  interest  and  gratitude  may 
miitc  them  to  him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life  as  we  look  forwainl  to 
the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ;  and  so  different  tlic 
opinions  and  sentiments  which  this  contrariety  of  appearance 
jiaturally  produces,  that  the  convei^sation  of  the  old  and 

VOL.  III.^«-C 
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yoang  ends  generally  with  contempt  or  pity  on  either  side. 
To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  with  fulness  of  hope,  and 
ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so  unpleasing  as  the  cold  cau- 
tioH)  the  faint  exi>ectations,  the  scnipuloas  diffidence,  vbich 
experience  and  disappointments  certainly  infuse ;  and  tlie 
old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  world  never  can  grow 
wiser,  that  neither  prerepts,  nor  testimonies,  can  cure  boys 
of  their  credulity  and  sufficiency;  and  that  not  one  can  be 
convinced  that  snares  are  lain  for  him,  till  he  find  himself 
entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and  wonder  «Jthe 
other,  and  the  notions  of  tlie  old  and  young  are  like  liquors 
of  dififerent  gravl^  and  texture  which  never  can  unite.  The 
B^rits  of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  volatilised  by  pas- 
sion, soon  leave  behind  them  tlic  phlegmatic  sediment  of  wea- 
riness and  deliberation,  and  burst  out  in  temerity  and  enter- 
prise. The  tenderness,  therefore,  which  nature  infuses,  and 
which  long  habits  of  beneficence  confirm,  is  necessary  to  re- 
concile such  opposition ;  and  an  old  man  must  be  a  father  to 
liear  with  patience  those  follies  and  absurdities  which  he 
will  perpetually  imagine  himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and 
expectations,  the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows,  of  tijose  who 
have  not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by  frus* 
tration. 

Tet,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing 
children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not  overbalanced  by  ths 
pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in  the  blosauw,  and  others  Masted  in 
their  growth  ;  some  shaken  down  with  storms,  some  tainted 
with  cankers,  and  some  shrivelled  inthesliade;  and  whether 
be  that  extends  his  care  beyond  himself,  does  not  multiply 
his  anxiftics  more  than  his  pleasures,  and  weary  himself  to 
so  pui-pose,  by  superintending  what  he  cannot  regulate. 

But.  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings  suffi- 
ciently terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  fine  ladies, 
who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the 
day  and  the  night  with  drass,  diversions,  and  flattery ;  and 
who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  knowledge,  or  with 
businens,  have  constantly  caught  all  their  ideas  from  the  cur- 
rent prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  thcii'  hap- 
Einess  to  cuinpUmcnts  and  treats.  Witli  these  ladies,  age 
egins  early,  and  very  often  la>its  long ;  it  begins  when  Uieir 
beauty  fades,  wlirn  their  mirth  loses  its  sprig htliness,  and 
their  motion  its  ease.  Prom  that  time,  all  which  gave  them 
joy  vanishes  fmm  about  them;  tliey  mar  the  praises  bestowed 
on  others,  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  with  exultation. 
They  visit  the  seals  of  felicity^  and  endeavour  to  continue  tiie 
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habit  of  being  delighted.  But  pleasure  is  onlj  recdved  w|ieii 
we  believe  that  we  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  petulance 
inforni  them  that  their  power  and  their  value  are  past; 
and  what  then  remains  but  a  tedious  and  comfortless  uni* 
formity  of  time,  without  any  motion  of  the  hearty  or  exercise 
of  tlie  reason  ? 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us  by  its  appearance 
from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we  shall  all  by  degrees  cer* 
tainly  be  old  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  inquire  what  provi- 
sion can  be  made  against  that  time  of  distress  ?  what  hapj^- 
ness  can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  life  ?  and  how 
we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with  serenity  and  cheerfulness  ? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankind^  that  not 
even  the  best  seasons  of  life  are  able  to  supply  sufficient  grati- 
fications, without  anticipating  uncertain  felicitiesy  it  cannot 
surely  be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  labours,  harassed 
with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  diseases,  should  have  any 
gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  any  satisfaction  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  present.  All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  ex- 
po<^ted  must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from  the 
future  :  the  past  is  very  soon  exhausted,  all  the  events  or  ac- 
tions of  which  the  memory  can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly 
recoilected  ;  and  the  future  lies  beyond  the  grave^  where  it 
can  be  reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes,  as  he  de- 
clines into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly 
crowding  upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulph  of  bottomless  misery, 
in  which  every  reflection  roust  plunge  him  deeper,  and 
w^here  he  finds  only  new  gradations  of  anguish^  and  pre* 
cipices  of  horrour. 


No.  70.     Saturday,  November  17,  1750, 


^ArgeiUea  prole§, 


Auro  deterior,  fulvo  pretienor  are.  Otis. 

Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  beheld. 

Excelling  brass,  but  more  exccll'd  by  go1d«    Dbtdxv. 

Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind,  divides 
them  into  three  orders  of  intellect  "  The  first  place,"  says 
he,  **  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own  powers  discern  what 
is  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  ac- 
tion.   The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear 
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instruction,  and  can  perceive  right  and  wrong  wlien  they  are 
shown  him  by  another ;  but  he  that  has  neitlier  acuteness  nor 
docility,  vho  can  neither  find  the  v»y  by  himseli^  nor  will  be 
led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  use  or  value." 

If  we  survey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found  that 'the 
same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard  to  their  vir- 
tue.  There  are  some  whose  principles  are  so  firmly  fixed, 
"vrtiosc  conviction  is  so  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  and 
who  have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for  the  ap- 
probation of  God,  and  the  liappiness  with  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  reward  obedience  and  perseverance,  that  they  rise 
above  all  other  cai'es  and  considerations,  and  uniformly  ex- 
amine cvei-y  action  and  desire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  di- 
vine commands.  There  are  others  in  a  kind  of  equipoise  be- 
tween good  and  ill ;  who  ai-e  moved  on  the  one  part  by  riches 
or  pleasure,  by  the  gratifications  of  passion  and  the  delights 
of  sense;  and,  on  the  .other,  by. laws  of  which  they  own 
the  obligation,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the  re- 
ality, and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight  turns  cither 
way.  The  third  class  consists  of  beings  immei-sed  in  plea- 
surer  or  abandoned  to  passion,  without  any  desire  of  higher 
good,  or  any  effort  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  immedi- 
ate and  gross  satisfactions. 

The  second  cla-ts  is  so  much  the  most  numerous,  that  it  may 
ho  considered  as  comprising  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 
Those  of  the  last  aiv  not  very  many,  and  those  of  the  first  ar* 
very  few ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much  under 
the  consideration  of  the  moralist,  whose  precepts  are  intended 
chiefly  for  those  who  arc  endeavouring  to  go  forward  up  the 
•teeps  of  virtue,  not  for  those  who  have  already  reached  the 
summit,  or  tliosc  who  have  resolved  to  stay  for  ever  in  their 
present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  but  accustomed 
to  judge  only  by  spc-culative  reason,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  any  one  should  be  in  this  state  of  indifference,  or  stand 
undetermined  and  unengaged,  ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to 
either  side.  It  seems  certain,  thai  either  a  man  must  believe 
that  virtue  will  mnkc  him  happy,  and  resolve  therefore  to  be 
virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may  be  happy  without  vii'tue,  and 
Therefore  cast  ofi*  all  care  but  for  his  present  interest.  It  seems 
impossible  that  conviction  should  be  on  one  side,  and  practice 
on  the  other :  and  tliat  he  who  has  seen  (he  right  M-ay  should 
voluntarily  shut  his  eyes,  tliat  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tran- 
quillity. Yet  all  these  absurdities  are  every  hour  to  be  found ; 
tfie  wisest  and  best  men  deviate  from  known  and  acknowledged 
duties^  hy  inadverteocy  and  surprise  ;  or  most  are  good  no 
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longer  than  while  temptation  is  away,  than  while  their  passions 
are  without  excitements,  and  their  opinions  are  tree  from  the 
counteraction  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every  man  changes  as 
he  advances  into  yeai*s,  is  the  expectation  of  uniformity  of 
character.  Ue  that  without  acquaintance  with  the  power  of 
desire,  the  cogency  of  distress,  the  complications  of  affairs,  or 
tiie  force  of  partial  influence,  has  filled  his  mind  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  and,  having  never  tried  his  resolution  in 
any  encounters  with  hope  or  fear,  believes  it  able  to  stand 
firm  whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  always  clamorous 
against  the  smallest  failure,  ready  to  exact  the  utmost  punc- 
tualities of  right,  and  to  consider  every  man  that  fails  in  any 
part  of  bis  duty,  as  without  conscience  and  without  merit; 
unworthy  of  trust  or  love,  of  pity  or  regard  ;  as  an  enemy 
whom  all  should  join  to  drive  out  of  society,  as  a  pest  which 
all  should  avoid,  or  as  a  weed  which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  wc  are  taught  the  possi- 
bility of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  rejecting  others,  or  of 
being  good  to  a  particular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the 
solitary  reasoner,  to  prove  tliat  the  same  arguments  by  which 
the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime  are  of  equal  force 
against  all,  and  the  consequence  very  naturally  follows,  that 
he  whom  they  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  either  never 
considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy  taught  himself  to 
evade  their  validity ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  a  man  is 
known  to  be  guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther  evidence  is  need- 
ful of  his  depravity  and  conniption. 

Tet,  such  is  the  state  of  moral  virtue,  that  it  is  always  un- 
certain and  variable,  sometimes  extending  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  duty,  and  sometimes  shrinking  into  a  narrow  space, 
and  fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while  all  the 
rest  is  left  open  to  incursions  of  appetite,  or  given  up  to  the 
dominion  of  wickedness.     Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust 
than  to  judge  of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaintance,  and  too 
slight. inspection ;  for  it  often  happens,  that,  in  the  loose,  and 
thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  thei*e  is  a  secret  radical  worth, 
which  may  shoot  out  by  proper  cultivation ;  that  the  spark  of 
heaven,  though  dimned  and  obstioicted,'  is  yet  not  extinguish- 
ed, but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel  and  exhortation,  be 
kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely  good  is 
irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  suppose  tliat  all  arc  capable  of 
the  same  degrees  of  excellence ;  it  is  indeed  to  exact  from  all 
that  Derfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And  since  the 
purest  virtue  is  consistent  with  some  vice,  and  the  virtue  of 
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the  greatest  number  with  almost  an  equal  proportion  of  con* 
trai'f  qualities,  let  nnne  too  hastily  conclude,  that  all  good- 
ness is  lost  though  it  may  for  a  tinie  be  clouded  and  over- 
vhelmed  ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves  of  external  circom- 
•tances,  and  conform  to  any  hand  that  undertakes  to  mould 
them,  roll  down  any  torrent  of  custom  in  which  they  bappea 
to  be  cauglit,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  that  bears  hard 
against  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they  fall  among  those  who 
practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that  neither  education  nor  rea- 
son  gives  them  much  security  against  the  influence  of  example. 
Whether  it  be  tliat  they  have  less  coui-age  to  stand  against 
opposition,  or>that  their  desire  of  admiration  makes  them  sa- 
crifice their  principles  to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worthless  praise, 
it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  female  goodness  sel- 
dom keeps  its  ground  against  laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  rcRHon,  every  one  should  consider  himself  as  en- 
trusted, not  only  with  his  own  conduct,  but  with  that  of 
others  ;  and  as  accountable,  not  only  for  the  duties  which  he 
neglects,  or  the  crimes  that  he  commits,  but  for  that  negli- 
gence and  irregularity  which  lie  may  encourage  or  inculcate. 
£very  man.  in  wliatever  station,  has,  or  endeavours  to  have, 
his  followers,  admirers,  and  imitators,  and  has  therefore  the 
influence  of  Iiis  example  to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to 
avoid  not  only  crimes,  but  the  appearance  of  ciimes ;  and  not 
only  to  pi'acticc  virtue,  but  to  applaud,  countenance,  and  sup- 
port it.  For  it  is  possible  that  for  want  of  attention,  we  maj 
teach  otbei-s  faults  from  which  ourselven  arc  free,  or.  by  A 
cowardly  desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve, 
may  pervert  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us,  and,  having  no 
rule  of  their  own  to  guide  their  course,  are  easily  misled  by 
the  aberrations  of  that  example  which  they  choose  for  their 
direction. 


So.  71.    TimsDAT,  November  20,  1750. 


True,  Sir,  to  live  I  ha«te,  your  pinion  five. 

For  teJl  me,  wbo  makei  hute  cnnu^  to  lire  i  F.  Lnrn. 

Mant  words  and  sentences  are  bo  frequently  heard  in  fbo 
mouths  of  men,  that  a  supoficial  observer  is  iBclinet  to  be> 
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lievey  that  they  must  contain  some  primary  principle,  some 
great  rule  of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to  have  pre- 
sent  to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of  every  hour  is 
to  be  adjusted.  Tet,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  those  sen- 
tentious philosophers,  it  will  often  be  found  that  they  repeat 
these  aphorisms,  merely  because  they  have  somewhere  heard 
tiiem,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  say,  or  because  they 
think  veneration  gained  by  such  appeai'ances  of  wisdom,  but 
tiiat  no  ideas  are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  tliat  according  to 
the  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their  souls  are 
mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit  sounds,  but  do  not  un- 
dentand  them* 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  welllattested  position, 
tiiat  lift  is  sAartf  which  may  be  heard  among  mankind  by  an 
attentive  auditor,  many  times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet 
within  my  reach  of  observation  left  any  impi-ession  upon  the 
mind ;  and  perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  diflScult  to  call 
a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who  appeared  to  know  that 
life  was  short  till  he  was  about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  as  they  arc  diversified  by  the  various  influence 
of  time,  remarks,  that  the  old  man  is  dilator^  spe  lenguSf 
given  to  procrastination,  and  inclined  to  extend  his  hopes  to 
a  great  distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  from  thinking 
what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at  the  time 
when  it  is  necessarily  shortest,  we  form  projects  which  we 
delay  to  execute,  indulge  such  expectations  as  nothing  but  a 
long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and  suffer  those  passions  to 
gain  upon  us,  which  are  only  excusable  in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind,  by  an 
evening's  conversation  with  my  friend  Prospero,  who,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  has  bought  an  estate,  and  is  now  contriving 
to  dispose  and  cultivate  it  with  uncommon  elegance.  His 
great  pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  lie  musing 
in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  he  is  therefore  ma- 
turely considering  how  he  shall  dispose  his  walks  and  his 
groves,  and  has  at  last  determined  to  send  for  the  best  plans 
from  Italy,  and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

TIius  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what  never  can 
be  done^  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all  the  requisites  which 
imagination  can  suggest  are  gathered  toeethcr.  Where  our 
design  terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfoction,  the  mistake 
is  of  no  great  importance,  Ifor  the  pleasure  of  expecting  en- 
joyment is  often  greater  than  tliat  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
completion  of  almost  every  wish  is  found  a  disappointment ;  j 
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but  when  many  others  are  interested  fai  an  undertaking, 
when  any  design  is  formed,  in  which  the  improyement  or 
security  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing  is  more  unworthy 
either  of  wisdom  or  benevolence,  than  to  delay  it  from  time 
to  time,  or  to  forget  how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  us 
takes  away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle  purpose  to 
do  an  action,  sinks  into  a  mournful  wish  that  it  had  once  been 
done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchanalian  wTi- 
ters,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to  catch  the  pleasures 
within  our  reach,  and  remember  that  futurity  is  not  at  our 
command. 

Z«T^»  ivfn'  ^-tti  H  f«^<0»)  «AA«  j8«r«v. 

*  . 

Soon  fades  the  rose ;  once  past  the  fra^^nuit  hour. 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flow'r. 

But  surely  these  exhortations  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may  be  at  least  inculcated 
that  pleasures  are  more  safely  postponed  than  virtues,  and 
that  greater  loss  is  suffered  by  missing  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolic  and  noisy  merri- 
ment 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  he  used  frequently  to  men- 
tion the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while 
God  gives  tlie  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered  himself  as 
culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  left  a  good  action  in  the 
hands  of  chance,  and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated 
for  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Hearne,  the  learned  antiquary  of  Oxford, 
that  this  gen-,  ral  forgetfulness  of  the  fi*agility  of  life,  has  re- 
markably infected  the  students  of  monument^)  and  records  : 
as  their  employment  consists  first  in  collecting,  and  after- 
wards in  arranging  or  abstracting  what  libraries  afford  them, 
they  ought  to  amass  no  more  titan  they  can  digest;  but  when 
they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they  go  on  searching  and  trans- 
cribing, call  for  new  supplier,  when  they  are  already  over- 
burdened, and  at  last  leave  tlieir  work  unfinished.  *'  It  is," 
says  he,  'Uhe  business  of  a  good  antiquary,  as  of  a  good  man, 
to  have  mortality  always  before  him." 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  ui  the  dissipa- 
tion of  ill  directed  industry,  is  the  shortness  of  life  generally 
,  forgotten.    As  some  men  lose  their  hours  in  laziness,  berause 
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tliey  suppose,  that  tliei-o  is  time  enough  for  the  reparation  of 
neglect;  others  busy  themselves  in  providing  that  no  length 
of  life  may  want  employment ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
sluggishness  and  activity  are  equally  surprised  by  the  last 
summons,  and  perish  not  more  differently  from  each  other, 
tlian  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot  in  her  flight,  from  her 
that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 

Among  tlie  many  improvements  made  by  the  last  centuries 
in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered  the  exact  calcula- 
tions of  the  valuQof  life;  but  whatever  may  be  their  use  in 
traffic,  they  seem  very  little  to  have  advanced  morality.  They 
have  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acguisition  of  moncy» 
than  of  wisdom  ;  tlie  compiiter  refers  noiieof  liis  calculations 
to  his  uWiTlenure,  but  persists  in  ccmtempt  of  probability,  to 
foretel  old  age  to  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is  marked  out 
to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human  existence,  and  see  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  tlie  heaii;,  and  so  strongly 
guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against  the  approach  of  reason, 
that  neither  science  nor  experience  can  shake  it,  and  we  act  as 
if  life  were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its  un- 
certainty and  shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour,  shown  the 
absurdity  of  delaying  i*cfonnatiou  and  repentance ;  a  degree 
of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  same 
weakness,  in  proportion  to  tlie  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future 
time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to  needless  dangers  from  acci- 
dents which  early  diligence  would  have  obviated,  or  perplex 
our  minds  by  vain  precautions,  and  make  provision  for  the 
execution  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity  once  missed 
never  will  return. 

As  be  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every  man 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  duties  of 
life  are  commensurate  to  its  duration,  and  every  day  brings 
its  task,  which  if  ncglexrted  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But 
he  that  has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and  years,  in 
which  he  should  have  laboured,  must  remember  that  he  has 
now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is  little :  and  that 
since  the  few  momentsremaining  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
last  trust  of  heaven,  not  ooe  is  to  be  lost. 

VOL.  III. — D 
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Omnii  Arifltippum  decuit  tttUw,  et  eoior,  et  rtf, 
TentarUem  majwa^fere  pretentibut  tcguum,  IIoi. 

Yet  ArUtippw  cv'ry  dress  became, 

In  ev'ry  Tarious  change  of  life  the  same ; 

And  though  he  aim'd  at  things  of  higher  kind. 

Yet  to  the  present  held  an  equal  mind.         ^    FmAxcis. 

TO  TUE  RAUBLER. 

Sir — ^Those  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of  iiistruc- 
tion,  without  inquiring  vdiether  any  will  submit  to  their  au- 
tbority,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  of  human 
life  passes  in  little  incidents^  cursory  conversations,  slight 
business,  and  casual  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
endeavoured  only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful  virtues,  without 
condescending  to  regard  those  pretty  qualities,  which  grow 
important  only  by  &eir  frequency,  and  which  though  they 
produce  no  single  acts  of  heroism,  nor  astonish  us  by  great 
events,  yet  are  every  moment  exerting  their  influence  upon 
us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life  sweet  or  bitter  by  impercep- 
tible instillations.  Tiiey  operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as 
change  of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  though  we  breathe  it 
without  attention,  and  only  know  the  particles  that  impi*eg- 
nate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malignant  effects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  ha^x  hitherto  neglected  to 
recommend  good-humour  to  the  world,  tiiough  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  yon  that  it  is  the  balm  of  being,  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  must  owe  its 
power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-humour,  learning  and 
bravery  can  only  confer  that  superiority  which  swells  the 
heart  of  the  lion  in  the  desert,  where  he  iY>ars  without  reply, 
and  ravages  without  resistance.  Without  good-humour, 
Tirtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze  by  its  brightness ; 
but  must  always  be  viewed  at  a  distance,  and  will  scarcely 
gain  a  friend  or  attract  an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased ;  a 
constant  and  perennial  softness  of  manner,  easiness  of  ap- 
proach, and  suavity  of  disposition  :  like  that  which  every 
man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new 
felicity  have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses.     Good-humour  is 
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a  state  between  gaiety  and  unconcern ;  the  act  or  emanation 
of  a  mind  at  leisure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspii'e  to 
please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry^  and  to  show  the  glad« 
ness  of  their  souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of 
laughter.  But  though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard 
with  applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us  long. 
We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to  easiness  and  good- 
humour,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on  eminences  glittering 
with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to 
flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes  to  vegetable 
fragrance;  the  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  and  the  other 
recreates  and  revives  them.  Graiety  seldom  fails  to  give  some 
pain ;  the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to  accompany 
its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and  despair.  Good- 
humour  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not  believe 
in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  ofiending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to  give  any 
man  pleasure  is  to  persuade  him  that  you  receive  pleasure 
from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and 
to  avoid  any  such  appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear 
and  depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only  spend 
their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invitations,  and  civili- 
ties; and  without  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  attainments, 
are  the  universal  favourites  of  both  sexes,  and  certainly  find 
a  friend  in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will,  in- 
decdy  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  neither  jealousy  nor 
fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent 
degree  of  reputation,  but  content  themselves  with  common 
accomplishments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore  in  assemblies  and  places  of 
resort  it  seldom  fails  to  happen,  that  though  at  the  entrance 
of  some  particular  person,  every  face  brightens  with  glad- 
ness, and  every  hand  is  extended  in  salutation,  yet  if  you  pur- 
sue him  beyond  the  first  exchange  of  civilities,  you  will  find 
him  of  very  small  importance,  and  only  welcome  to  tiie  com- 
panyt  as  one  by  whom  all  conceive  themselves  admired,  and 
with  whom  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion  ;  as  one  with  whom 
all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest  without  criticism  and  a 
narrative  without  contradiction,  who  laughs  with  every  wit, 
and  yields  to  every  disputer. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines  thcin  to  as- 
sociate with  those  from  whom  thev  have  no  reason  to  fear 
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moi'tiftcation ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  wise  and  the 
knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  labour  of 
desening  it  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is  willing  to 
descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at  i*est.  AH  tliereforc  are 
at  some  hour  or  another  fond  of  companions  whom  tiiey  can 
en^Ttain  u|K>n  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from 
solitude,  without  condemning  them  to  vigilance  and  caution. 
We  ai*e  most  inclined  to  love  when  wq  have  nothing  to  Ibar^ 
and  he  tliat  encourages  us  to  please  ourselves^  will  not  be 
long  without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whose  learn- 
ing holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or  whose  wit  calls  all 
attention  fi-om  us,  and  leaves  us  without  importance  and  with- 
out regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  sees  Falstaff 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  A«  cotild  hai*e  better  spared  a  belter 
man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  follies  of 
him  whom  he  lamented;  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tenderness  still 
broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Falstaff,  of  the  cheerful 
companion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he  had  passed  his 
time  in  all  the  luxui-y  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded  him  with 
unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could  at  once  enjoy  and 
despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  good-humour,  not  very  consistent  with 
the  praises  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it  But  surely  no- 
thing can  more  evidently  show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than 
tliat  it  recommends  those  who  are  destitute  of  sill  other  ex- 
cellencies, and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling,  friendship  to 
the  worthless,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

Good-humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by  the  charac- 
ters in  which  it  is  found ;  for,  being  consider^  as  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often  neglected  by  tliose  that, 
having  excellencies  of  higher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps  imagine  tliat  they  have  some  right  to  gratify 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  are  to  demand  cem- 
pliance  rather  than  to  practise  it.  It  is  by  some  unfortunate 
mistake  that  almost  all  those  who  have  any  claim  to  esteem 
or  love,  press  their  pretensions  with  too  little  consideration  of 
others.  This  mistake,  my  own  interest,  as  well  as  my  zeal 
for  general  happiness,  makes  me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I 
have  a  friend,  who,  because  he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and 
usefulness,  is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion :  I  have 
a  wife  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me,  and  whose  wit  confirm- 
ed her  conquest,  but  whose  beauty  now  serves  no  other  pur- 
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pose  than  to  entitle  her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only 
used  to  justify  perverseness. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  tlifui  to  lose  the 
will  to  please,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  power,  or  show 
more  cruelty  than  to  choose  any  kind  of  inJBucuce  before  that 
of  kindness.  He  that  regards  the  welfare  of  others,  should 
make  his  virtue  appraachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  co- 
pied ;  and  he  that  considers  the  wants  which  every  man  feds, 
or  will  feely  of  external  assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be 
surrounded  by  those  that  lof  o  him,  tlian  by  those  ttiat  admire 
his  excellencies,  or  solicit  his  favours;  for  admiration  ceases 
wiA  novelty,  and  interest  gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man 
whose  great  qualities  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attrac- 
tions, is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  gold,  which 
will  be  frequented  only  till  the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

I  am,  ftc. 

PllULOMIIIES. 
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Sfiilte,  quid  0  Jruftra  votis  pueriUbu9  optaa 
Quit  non  vUa  tuUt,  fertve,  ferttve  dies. 

Why  thinks  llie  fool  with  cluldish  hope  to  see 

What  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e'er'shall  be  f         Klfhutstox. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  you  recom- 
mend to  others,  you  will  not  disi*egard  a  case  which  I  have 
reason  from  observation  to  believe  very  common,  and  which 
I  know  by  experience  to  be  very  misersUile.  And  though  tiie 
querulous  arc  seld(Mn  received  with  great  ardour  of  kindness^ 
I  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of  finding  that  my  lamen- 
tations spread  the  contagion  of  impatience,  and  produce  anger 
rather  than  tenderness.  I  wi'ite  not  merely  to  vent  the  swell- 
ing of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  what  means  I  may  recover 
my  tranquillity ;  and  shall  endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  nar- 
rative, having  long  kno^n  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  how- 
ever elegant,  or  however  just. 

1  was  born  in  a  remote  country,  of  a  family  that  boasts  al- 
liances with  the  gi-eatest  names  in  English  history^  and  ex- 
tends its  claims  of  affinity  to  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 
My  ancestors  by  little  and  little  wasted  their  patrimony,  till 
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Tuy  father  had  not  ehough  left  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
without  descending  to  tlie  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds^ 
being  condemned  to  pay  tliree  sisters  the  fortunes  allotted 
them  by  my  grandfather,  who  is  suspected  to  have  made  his 
will  when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  the  claims 
of  his  children,  and  who,  periiaps  without  dcsign»  enriched 
his  daughtei-8  by  beggaring  his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  the 
death  of  their  father,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  very 
eminent  for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  suffered  to  live  un- 
solicited, and  by  accumulating  the  interest  of  their  portions^ 
grew  every  day  richer  and  prouder.  My  father  pleased  him- 
self with  foreseeing  that  tlie  possessicms  of  those  ladies  must 
revert  at  last  to  the  hereditary  estate,  and  that  his  family 
might  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolved  to  keep  me  untainted 
witfi  a  lucrative  employment :  whenever  therefore  I  discover- 
ed any  inclination  to  the  improvement  of  my  condition,  my 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  liirtii,  and  charg- 
ed me  to  do  notliing  with  which  I  might  be  rcpi*oached  when 
I  should  come  to  my  aunt's  estate. 

In  all  the  ])erplexitics  or  vexations  which  want  of  money 
brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant  practice  to  have  recourse 
to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neighbours  surpassed  us  in  appear- 
ance^ wc  went  homo  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with  whicli 
the  deatli  of  my  aiyits  was  to  supply  us.  If  any  purse-proud 
upstart  was  deficient  in  respect,  yengeancc  was  referred  to 
tiie  time  in  which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  We  re^s- 
tcred  every  act  of  civility  and  rudeness,  inquired  the  number 
of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  minuted  the  fumitui-e  of  every 
house,  that  we  might,  when  the  hour  of  affluence  should  come» 
be  able  to  eclipse  all  their  splendour,  and  surpass  all  their 
magnificence. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  pleasure,  the  day 
rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went  round  unregarded,  while  we 
were  busied  in  laying  out  plantations  on  ground  not  yet  our 
own,  and  deliberating  whether  the  manor-house  should  be 
rebuilt  or  repaii-eil.  This  was  the  amusement  of  our  leisure, 
and  the  solace  of  our  exigencies ;  wc  met  together  only  to 
contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  should  be  enjoyed ;  for 
in  this  our  conversation  always  ended,  on  whatever  subject 
it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  interests,  which  di- 
versify the  life  of  others  with  joys  and  iioiies,  but  had  turned 
our  whole  attention  on  one  event,  which  wc  could  neither 
hasten  nor  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  curiosity  than 
the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which  wc  were  careful 
to  procure  very  exact  and  early  intelligence. 
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^  This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed  our  imagina- 
tion, but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes,  and  exasperated  our 
necessitie^s,  and  my  fathca*  could  not  always  i*estrain  himself 
from  exclaiming*  that  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
and  an  old  maid.  At  last^  upon  the  recovery  of  his  sister 
from  an  ague,  which  slie  was  supposed  to  have  caught  by 
sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose  his  stomach,  and  four  months 
afterwards  sunk  into  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  lier  husband,  survived  him  but  a 
little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  lieir  of  tlieir  lands,  tlieir 
schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As  I  had  not  enlarged  my  con- 
ceptions eitlier  by  books  or  conversation,  I  difiered  only  from 
my  father  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the  vigour  of 
my  step;  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thought  but  of  enjoy- 
ing the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civilities  and  com- 
pliments which  sickness  requires  with  the  utmost  punctuality. 
I  dreamed  every  night  of  escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and 
inquired  every  morning  at  an  early  hour  whether  thei*c  wore 
any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
inform  me  that  I  must  come  to  her  without  tlie  delay  of  a 
moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
will,  found  that  she  had  left  her  fortune  to  her  second  sister. 

I  hung  my  head;  tlie  youngest  sister  threatened  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  every  thing  was  diappointment  and  discontent.  I 
was  in  danger  of  losing  irreparably  one-tliird  of  my  iiopes, 
and  was  condemned  still  to  wait  for  the  rest.  Of  part  of  my 
terrour  I  was  soon  eased ;  for  the  youth,  whom  his  relations 
would  have  compelled  to  marry  the  old  lady,  after  innumera- 
ble stipulations,  articles,  and  settlements,  ran  away  witli  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  groom  ;  and  my  aunt  uiK)n  this  con- 
viction of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolved  never  to  listen  more  to 
amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  shackles  of  expectation, 
without  suffering  a  day  to  pass,  in  which  I  did  not  compute 
how  much  my  chance  was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow. 
At  last  the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which  yet 
was  long  enougli  to  afford  her  time  for  the  disposal  of  her 
estate,  which  she  gave  me  after  the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  fi*om  part  of  my  misery  ;  a  large  for- 
tune, though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain  and  unalienable ; 
nor  was  tliere  now  any  danger,  that  I  might  at  last  be  frus- 
trated of  my  hopes  by  a  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a 
chambermaid,  the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  oiBcious- 
ness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  reversion,  my 
aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to  grandeur  vA 
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pleasure ;  and  iJici'O  were  yct^  according  to  my  father^s  ob- 
•ervation,  nine  lives  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of  discontent, 
and  comforted  myself  with  considering,  tliat  all  are  mortal, 
and  they  who  are  continually  decaying  must  at  last  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity  to  depend 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  good  gentlewoman  was  very 
regular  in  her  hours,  and  simple  in  her  diet ;  and  in  walking 
or  sitting  still,  waking  or  sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the 
preservation  of  her  h^th.  She  was  subject  to  no  disordei* 
but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which,  without  intention, 
she  increased  my  miseries,  for  whenever  the  weather  was 
cloudy,  she  would  take  her  bed  and  send  me  notice  that  her 
time  was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eagerness,  and 
sometimes  received  passionate  injunctions  to  be  kind  to  her 
maid,  and  directions  how  the  last  offices  should  be  performed  ; 
but  if  before  my  arrival  tlie  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or  the 
wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or  found  her  in  the 
garden,  bustling  and  vigilant,  with  all  tiie  tokens  of  long 

Sometimes,  however,  slie  fell  into  distempers,  and  was 
thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she  found  means  of  slip* 
ping  through  tlie  gripe  of  death,  and  after  having  tortured  mc 
three  montihs  at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any  other  hurt 
than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few  w^eeks  she  recovered  by 
broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at  the  desires  of 
mn  heir,  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  were  hoping 
at  second  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  secui*e  my  favour  against 
the  time  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by  informing 
me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that  she  had  lately  a  bail 
night,  that  she  coughed  feebly,  and  that  stie  could  never  climb 
May  hill ;  or,  at  least  that  the  autumn  would  cany  her  off. 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  piercing  winds  of 
March,  and  in  summer,  with  the  fogs  of  September.  But 
she  lived  through  spi'ing  and  fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at 
defiance,  till,  after  near  half  a  centurj',  I  buried  her  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  five 
months,  and  six  davs. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich,  and  was  pleased 
with  that  obsequiousness  and  reverence  which  wealth  instan- 
taneously procures.  But  tliis  joy  is  now  past,  and  I  have  re- 
tamed  agjun  to  my  old  habit  of  wishing.  Being  accustomed 
to  give  tiie  future  fiill  power  over  my  mind,  and  to  start  away 
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from  the  8cetie  before  me  to  some  expected  enjoyment  I  de- 
liver up  myself  to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancy 
suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things  which  I  am  unable 
to  procure.  Money  has  much  less  power  than  is  ascribed  to 
it  by  those  that  want  it  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  can- 
not execute,  I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pass^ 
and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  craving  solicitude,  unless 
yoa  can  find  some i-emedy  for  a  mind,  corrupted  with  an  in- 
Teterate  disease  of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing 
but  wants,  which  reason  tells  me  never  will  be  supplied. 

I  am,  &c. 
CuFisus. 


No.  74.    Saturday,  December  1,  1750. 

Rixatitr  de  lane  9ape  cafnina.  Hob. 

For  nought  tormented,  she  for  nought  torments.         Euhinstov. 

Men  seldom'  give  pleasure,  wliere  they  are  not  pleased 
themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  tlierefore,  to  cultivate  an  habi- 
tual alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  that  in  whatever  state  we  may 
be  placed  by  Providence,  wiietiier  we  are  appointed  to  confer 
or  receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  pmtectioii.  we  may 
secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom  we  transact.  For  though 
it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants  favours,  may 
spare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness  will 
always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been  found,  that  there  is 
an  art  o(  granting  requests,  an  art  very  diliicult  of  attain- 
ment ;  that  officiousness  and  liberality  may  be  so  adulterated^ 
as  to  lose  the  gi*eater  part  of  their  effect ;  that  compliance 
may  provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  liberality  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disable  it  from 
benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social  beings,  than  ill  humour 
or  {leevishness  ;  for  thougii  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of 
outrage,  nor  bui*sts  into  clamour,  turbulence  and  bloodshed, 
it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  cori*osion,  and  small  injuries 
incessantly  repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  canker  of 
life,  that  destroys  its  vigour,  and  checks  its  iniprovemcntf 
that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints  and 
vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged,  as  to  out- 
run the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  itself  without  pre- 
meditation, is  a  species  of  depravity  in  the  highest  degree 
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disgusting  and  oflTensivc,  becaii^  no  rcctitode  of  intention, 
nor  softness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  momcnt^s  exemption 
from  afTi-ont  and  indignity.  While  wc  are  courting  the  fa- 
rour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  exerting  ourselves  in  the  most 
diligent  civility,  an  iinliirky  syllahle  displeases,  an  unheeded 
circumstanre  ruffles  and  exasperates;  and  in  the  moment 
^hen  we  congratulate  oui*selYes  upon  having  gained  a  friend^ 
our  endeavours  are  h*iistrate<1  at  once,  and  all  our  assiduity 
forgotten  in  tlie  casual  tumult  of  s<mie  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  Sometimes  nothing  more 
than  the  sympton  of  sonic  dee]K>r  malady.  I  He  that  is  angry 
without  daring  to  confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  with- 
out the  iibciiy  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fi*ef|uent1y  inclined 
to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  f)f  his  mind  at  the  first  pas- 
sages that  are  o])cned,  and  to  let  his  passions  boil  over  ufMn 
those  whom  acci(-cnt  thi'ows  in  his  vrny. |  A  painful  and\ 
tedious  course  of  sickness  fiT«|uently  proilucesfiuch  an  alarm- 
ing apprehension  of  tlie  least  iiicrea^  of  uneasiness,  as  keeps 
the  soul  |K*rpetua1ly  on  the  watclu  such  a  i*estless  and  inces* 
sant  solicitude,  as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appesise,  ant!  cati 
only  be  pacificcl  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper,  and  the  removal 
of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakne.ss,  is  the  captioasnrss 
of  old  age.  AVhen  tlic  sti-engtli  is  cinished,  the  senses 
dulled,  pnd  tlie  (duunon  pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by 
re])etition.  we  arc  willing  to  impute  our  uneasiness  to  causes 
not  w  holly  out  of  our  power.  an<l  please  oui-selvcs  With  fancy- 
ing that  we  suffer  by  ne2;Icct.  iinUindness.  nr  any  evil  w  hich 
admits  a  i-einedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  pi'eventcd  or  rcpaii-ed.  AVe  tficirfon*  i*evciige  our 
pains  u[K)n  those  on  wiiom  we  resolve  to  charge  them  :  and 
tof)  often  drive  mankind  avay  at  ihc  time  we  have  the  gifate.st 
need  of  tendenu  ss  and  assif  tance. 

But  though  i>eevish]iess  may  «omrtimcN;  claim  our  compas- 
sion, as  the  consec|uci;re  or  concomitivnt  of  misery,  it  is  very 
often  found,  wheiv  notliingcan  juMify  or  rx'usc  Its  admission. 
It  is  freijuently  one  of  tlie  attendants  on  the  pms[)erous.  and 
is  emph)yed  by  iiisolrme  in  exacting  linn:*>ge.  uv  by  tyranny 
in  hanissing  subjection.  It  is  the  off  jiripg  of  idleness  or 
pride  :  of  idleness  anxious  for  trifles  :  or  priile  unwilling  to 
endure  the  least  obstniri ion  of  her  wishes.  Those  \\ho  have 
long  lived  in  solitude  iisdced  naturally  contract  this  unsocial 
quality,  because,  having  long  had  only  themselves  to  please, 
they  do  not  rei.dily  depart  from  their  own  inclinations  ;  their 
singularities  therefore  ai*e  only  blamable,  when  they  have  im- 
pnidently  or  morosely  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  world  : 
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but  there  are  otliersy  who  ha\A  witliciut  any  necessity*  nursed 
up  tills  habit  in  their  minds,  by  inaking. implicit  submissive- 
ness  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffering  none  to  ap- 
proach them,  but  those  who  never  speak  hut  to  applaud,  or 
move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy*  and  converses 
with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull  htm  on  the  down  of  ab- 
solute authority,  tosfioth  him  with  ob8e(|iiiousness.  and  regale 
him  witli  flattery*  soon  grows  too  slotiiful  for  the  labour  of 
contest,  too  tender  for  the  asperity  of  conti*adiction,  and  too 
delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth :  a  little  op]K>sition  of- 
fends, a  little  i*estraint  enrages^  antl  a  little  difficulty  per- 
plexes him  ;  having  been  accustomed  to  sec  every  thing  give 
way  to  his  humour,  he  soon  foi'gets  liis  own  littlcTiess,  and  ex- 
pects to  find  the  world  I'olUng  at  Ills  beck,  and  all  mankind 
employed  to  accommodate  and  deliglit  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeatlied  to  her  by  an  aunt, 
which  made  her  very  early  independent,  and  placed  her  in  a 
state  of  superiority  to  all  about  Iter.  Ildving  no  sui>crBuity 
of  umlerstanding,  she  was  soon  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of 
her  maid,  who  informed  her  tlikit  ladies,  such  as  she,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  takr  pleasure  tlieir  own  way ;  that  she 
wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had  thorofore  no  re:Lson  to 
value  their  opinion  ;  that  money  was  ovrrv  thing  ;  and  that 
they  who  thought  themselves  ill-ti*eatcd,  should  look  lor  bet- 
ter usage  among  their  equals. 

Warm  with  ttiese  gv'ncrous  sentiments.  Tetrica  came  forth 
into  the  world,  in  which  she  cndi»avoured  to  force  respert  by 
haughtiness  of  mien  and  vehomrnre  of  language  ;  but  having 
neither  birth,  beauty,  nor  wit*  in  any  un(*oiniiion  degi*ee,  she 
suffered  such  mcn^tifications  fi*om  those  who  tliought  themselves 
at  liberty  to  i-eturn  her  insults,  as  induced  lier  turbulence  to 
cooler  malignity,  and  taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexa- 
tion only  where  she  might  Iiojte  to  tyrannize  without  resist- 
ance. She  contiiiueiUVoni  her  t\\cnti^*th  to  her  fifty-fifth  year 
to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with  so  much  diligence,  that  she 
has  formed  a  principle  of  disa])prol)Ation,  and  finds  in  eveiy 
place  something  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her  quiet 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offjMided  with  the  heat  or  co]d, 
the  ghu'e  of  the  sun,  or  tlie  gloom  of  the  clouds  :  if  she  makes 
a  visit,  the  room  in  which  slie  is  to  Ije  irroived,  is  too  liglit,  or 
too  dark,  or  furnished  with  soinKhing  whirh  ^he  cannot  see 
without  aversion,  ller  t«*a  is  never  of  tiie  right  sort ;  the 
figures  on  the  China  give  her  disgust,  ^^'flel'e  tliei-e  are 
children,  she  hates  the  gaiible  of  brats ;  w^liere  there  are  none, 
she  cannot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheerfulness  and  rattle. 
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If  many  flervants  aiT  kept  in  a  house,  she  never  fails  to  tell 
how  Ijord  Lavisii  was  ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few^ 
she  ivlatcs  the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  liis  company  wait  on 
themselves.  She  (luantlled  w  ith  one  family,  because  she  had 
an  unpleasant  view  from  their  windows;  with  another,  be- 
cause the  squirrel  leaped  within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a 
tliinU  because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the  proverbial  tor- 
ment. She  compels  them  to  alter  their  work,  then  to  unmake 
it.  and  contrive  it  after  another  fashion ;  then  changes  her 
mind  and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ;  then  will  have  a 
small  improvement.  Thus  she  proceeds  till  no  profit  can  re- 
compense the  vexation  ;  tliey  at  last  leave  the  clothes  at  her 
house,  and  refuse  to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that 
can  enduiT  her  tyranny,  professes  to  take  her  own  course,  and 
hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevish- 
ness :  it  can  be  born  only  when  it  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  attention  to  minute 
exactness,  or  a  too  ri,&;orous  habit  of  examining  every  thing 
by  tliestantlani  of  perfection,  vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than 
impmves  tlie  understanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  discern 
faults  witli  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident  likewise  to 
men.  of  vigonius  imagination  to  please  themselves  too  much 
with  futurities,  and  to  fret  because  those  expectations  are  dis- 
appointed, which  should  never  have  been  formed.  Knowledge 
and  genius  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  suggesting  ideas  of 
excellence,  which  men  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot 
attain.  But  let  no  man  rashly  determine,  that  his  unwilling- 
ness to  be  pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless  his  su- 
periority appears  from  less  doubtful  evidence ;  for  though 
peevishness  may  sometimes  justly  boast  its  descent  from  learn- 
ing or  fromwit.it  is  much  oftcner  of  base  extraction,  tlM 
child  of  vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 
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Ditigitur  nem9f  him  eta  Ftrtuna  wecunda  eat^ 

Qua,  nmiU  inionuii,  pr^xiuM  quaqtte  fugat.  Orii  ^ 

When  smiling^  Fortune  gpreads  her  ^Iden  raf, 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey : 

But  when  sh^  thunders  from  an  ang^  sky, 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  our  lorers  fly.  Miaa  A.  W.* 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — The  diligence  with  which  jou  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life,  will  perhaps  in- 
cline you  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  observations  of  one  who 
has  been  taught  to  know  mankind  by  unwelcome  informa- 
tion,  and  whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  solitary  con- 
jectures, but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to  accomplish  tlie  mind,  and 
adorn  the  person  of  a  woman.  To  these  attainments,  which 
custom  and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added  some 
voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books,  and  the  con- 
versation of  that  species  of  men  whom  the  ladies  generally 
mention  with  terrour  and  aversion  under  the  name  of  scho- 
lars, but  whom  I  have  found  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  order 
of  beings,  not  so  much  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that  they 
may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  knowledge,  and  more 
inclined  to  degrade  their  own  character  by  cowardly  submis- 
sion, than  to  overbear  or  oppress  us  with  their  learning  or 
their  wit* 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind  treatment 
encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be  gained,  which,  embel- 
lished with  elegancy,  and  softened  by  modesty,  will  always 
add  dignity  and  value  to  female  conversation  :  and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world,  I  derived 
many  principles  of  judgment  and  maxims  of  prudence,  by 
lihich  1  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myself  the  general  regard 
in  every  place  of  concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was 
the  great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  remembered 
bj  mose  who  desired  the  second  degree  of  fame,  my  mien  was 
studied,  my  dress  was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handed  from 

*  Anna  Willianis,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Jobnfoi9, 
prefixed  to  this  edidon*       C- 
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one  fiiinily  to  anoilirr,  ami  read  Ity  Iliosc  wlm  cnpiod  (licm  as 
sent  to  tliemnelvCH ;  my  visits  wrif  snMriti-:;  ;is  hotxtiii-^.  smd 
miiltituilca  bosRled  of  an  intiniHrj'  wtlh  >!i-lis'->i,  wlxi  Ii:i4)  only 
seen  me  by  arriilent,  and  wlio>ie  fitintliarily  hail  m'^cr  pro- 
rectletl  beyond  tlic  (^xcliaiigo  (if  a  ntntpliiucnt,  nr  rctuiii  oC  a 
courtcity. 

I  slial]  make  no  srnipip  of  roiifi-ssinf;.  tliut  I  w:i'-  iilf;i';cd 
with  thin  Hnivri^al  vcnrration.  hrratHc  I  iihvtiyji  riiii^iilrivd 
it  an  ])aid  to  my  intriuRir  qualitit-s  and  inHrparablc  mrrit.  Hnd 
very  easily  perstiadt-d  mysrlf  tliat  rortiinf  Ii'ad  no  ]Mrt  in  my 
fiuprriority.  M'hcn  I  loukril  u)>i)nniy  siass,  I  siiw  >oittIi  and 
beanty.  with  hpallli  that  mi^ht  give  ni?  roiison  to  linjic  their 
rontinuunrr :  when  1  oxaniinTl  my  iiiIinI,  I  i'»iiii<l  s»;iic 
strength  nf  judgment,  and  fcrtilitv  id'  fi:nry:  ami  uiu^  told 
tiiat  every  action  was  grucr,  unil  tli.it  evei-y  arci-nt  was  (ler- 


In  thU  manner  my  liTe  (la'^'icd  like  a  rnntinnnl  ti-itini|ili, 
antidst  acrlamatioDfl.  and  envy,  ami  miirNlii;:.  and  riinshes  : 
to  ideaKP  Melissa  was  the.  genrral  ambilton.  and  cvitv  stra- 
tagem or  artful  flattt-ry  was  jirartiseil  npon  me.  'I'ci  be  Hal- 
tered is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praises  ai-c  not 
believed  by  lliose  who  pronounce  tln'ni :  lor  they  |ii-ovr.  at 
least,  our  power,  and  show  that  our  favoiir  is  valued,  since 
it  is  purchaiifd  by  the  meanness  of  l'a!.Hi'h»nil.  Uut.  |HThu|>s, 
the  flatterer  is  not  often  dctrrteil,  for  un  htinest  mind  is  not 
apt  to  suspect  and  no  one  esci-ts  tin-  powi  i-  of  disremmtnt 
with  much  vigour  when  self-love  favours  the  deceit 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  tlie  |H'r|)r;(t:-.l  distrnrlion  ot' 
my  thoughts  by  new  srhemes  of  pleasure,  pit-vente.l  me  fmiu 
listening  tu  any  of  those  who  rrowd  in  multitudes  to  give 
girls  advice,  and  keep  nie  n:;married  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-seventh  year.  «hen.  as  I  was  towei-iiig  in  all  the 
pride  of  unrontested  cxrcllenry.  with  a  fare  yet  little  impair- 
ed, and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  nf  a  fund,  in 
which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal  compe- 
tency, which  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and  indepen- 
dence. 

I  bore  tlie  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any  outrages  of 
Bomtw,  or  piisillanimity  of  dejection.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  murk  I  had  lost.  for.  having  alwayij  heard  and 
thought  more  of  my  wit  and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it 
did  not  suddenly  entei-  my  imagination  that  Melissa  rxiuld 
sink  beneath  her  c»tablislie<l  rank,  while  her  form  and  Aer 
mind  continued  ilie  same  :  that  she  could  cease  to  raise  ad- 
miration but  by  ceasing  to  deserve  it,  or  feel  any  strolkC  but 
fniin  tlie  band  of  time. 
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It  wds  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss,  and  to  havn 
miu'i'ied.  by  ctDitiiiuiiig  the  same  apiicarance,  with  all  thr 
ctnlit  of  my  original  fiirtiine :  but  I  vfoa  not  so  far  sunk  in 
m)  own  ottcrni,  at  to  submit  to  the  haacncNS  of  ft^iitl,  nr  tn 
Atsiif  any  othiT  trcommcndatton  than  sense  and  virtue.  1 
theivfort-  tlisinisseil  my  cquiiiage,  sold  those  oi-numcnts  nhrrh 
were  brrumc  unsnitabic  to  my  new  couililion.  anil  appeared 
among  tliosc  with  ulxim  I  uscilto  converse  vitli  less  glitter, 
biitutlh  equal  spirit 

1  foitnil  111}  sell' iTceivod  at  every  visit,  wltli  sorrow  beyond 
wliat  is  natui-olly  felt  for  rRl-jmitie.^  in  uliich  we  have  no 
|iart.  and  \i us  eiitertniiieit  uitli  rondo'ciKT  and  nnisolulion  so 
frequently  rgiented.  tliat  my  friends  plainly  coiisultcd  rather 
their  own  grulilicatinn.  th»ii  my  i-eliefl  Some  from  that  time 
refused  my  acf|uaititaiice,  and  forbore,  without  any  provoca- 
IJuUf  to  repay  my  viHits ;  some  vi<tited  me,  but  after  a  longer 
internal  than  usual,  and  every  irtiirii  was  still  with  more 
delay  :  nor  did  any  of  my  fcinale  acqunintiiiires  fail  to  intro- 
dure  the  mention  of  my  uiisfni-tunes.  tn  coni|)iirc  my  present 
and  fonncr  condition,  to  tell  in;-  how  niucli  it  must  trouble  me 
to  want  the  splendour  wliirli  I  lipciiiiii:  sn  wci).  to  look  al 
plcaHQ res  which  I  liiul  formerly  enjn;. ed,  and  to  sink  to  a 
level  witli  \\mw  by  \\liiuw  I  had  Ii'to  cousidci-i'd  as  moving  in 
a  higher  spliere,  and  who  liad  hitlierlo  aiipniarhcd  me  wJili 
revoreiice  and  stibmissitm,  which  I  was  now  no  longer  to 
expect. 

Ob:«ei-vations  like  these,  arc  commonly  notlitng  bettei-than 
corcft  insulL'4,  which  scr\c  to  ji^ive  vent  tn  the  Itatulencc 
of  pride,  bnttbey  are  now  and  then  iinpi-udently  uttered  by 
honesty  and  benevolence,  and  inllict  pain  where  kindness  is 
intended :  1  will,  tlierefnre,  so  far  luaiiitain  my  aiitiqiiateil 
claim  to  politeness,  as  to  veiitni-e  the  establishment  of  this 
rule,  tliiit  no  onu  ought  to  remind  another  of  niisrortutics  of 
which  the  suftVrer  doefi  not  complain,  and  which  there  are 
nn  means  proposed  of  alleviating.  You  have  nu  right  to  ex- 
cite tiiouglits  which  neccsHarily  give  pain  whenrver  they 
return,  and  which  p<-i'liii|is  might  not  have  revived  but  by 
absurd  and  uniea'^onable  compassion. 

My  endless  triiiii  of  lovers  im in eii lately  withdrew  wiliiont 
raising  any  emotions.  The  greater  part  had  inileeil  always 
prnfessed  to  court,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  stjuare,  had  in- 
quired my  fortune,  and  offii-ed  settlements ;  these  had  undoubt- 
edly a  right  to  retire  wUlioiit  censure,  since  they  had  openly 
treated  lor  money,  as  necessary  to  tlieir  Iiajipiness.  and  wlio 
can  tell  how  little  they  u  anted  any  other  pi)rtion  '.  I  have 
alwaynt  tliought  the  cliiuiours  of  women  unreasonable,  who 
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imagint  themselTes  injured,  because  the  men  who  follow  thcni 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  greater  fortune*  reject  tliem  whcu 
they  are  disrovcred  to  ha^  e  lens.  1  fiave  never  known  any 
lady,  wlio  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  some  stipulations  in 
her  favour  :  and  surely  what  is  claimed  by  the  possession  of 
money  is  justly  forfeited  by  its  loss.  She  that  has  once  de- 
manded a  settlement,  has  allowed  the  importance  of  fortune ; 
and  when  she  cannot  show  pecuniary  merit,  why  should  she 
think  her  rheapener  obliged  to  purchase  ? 

My  lovers  were  nut  all  contented  with  silent  desertion. 
Some  of  tliem  i-cvenged  the  neglect  which  they  had  formerly 
endured  by  wanton  and  superfluous  insults,  and  endeavoured 
to  mortify  inc,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to  ifle.  But,  as 
it  has  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  acc</rding  to  the  rank  of 
their  intellect,  I  had  never  suffered  any  one  to  waste  his  life 
in  sus])ense.  who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  purpose, 
and  had  therefore  no  enemies  but  coxcombs,  whose  resent- 
ment and  i-esjiect  were  equally  below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degradation,  is  the 
loss  of  tliat  influence  which  1  had  always  exerted  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  and  the  assertion  of 
truth.  I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments  criti- 
ciseil,  and  my  arguments  opposed  by  those  that  used  to  listen 
to  me  without  reply,  and  struggle  to  he  first  in  expressing 
tlieir  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  oB'my  authori- 
ty ;  and  if  I  endca\  our  to  enforce  my  reasons  by  an  appeal  t» 
tiie  scholars  lliat  happen  to  be  present,  the  wretches  are  certain 
to  pay  their  court  by  sacrificing  me  and  my  system  to  a  finer 
gown ;  and  1  am  every  hour  insulted  with  contradiction  by 
cowards,  who  could  never  find  till  lately  that  Melissa  was 
liable  to  errour. 

There  are  tMO  persons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge  with 
having  changed  tlicir  conduct  with  my  change  of  fortune.  One 
is  an  old  curate  that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  wilh  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and  piety; 
tlie  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parson  made  no 
difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to  check  me  when  I 
was  pert,  and  instruct  me  when  1  blundered  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  alteratitm.  he  is  now  more  timorous  lest  his  freedom 
should  be  thought  rudeness.  The  soldier  never  paid  me  any 
particular  addresses,  but  very  rigidly  observed  all  the  rules 
of  politeness,  whirh  he  is  now  so  far  from  relaxing,  that 
whenever  be  serves  the  tea,  h«  obstinately  carriea  me  tin 
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first  dish^  in  defiance  of  the  Erowns  and  whiflpera  of  the 
table. 

Thi§,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  io  see  the  world*  It  is  impossible 
for  those  that  have  only  known  afflaence  and  prosperity,  to 
judge  rightly  of  themselves  or  others.  The  rich  and  the 
powerful  live  in  a  perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  all  about 
them  wear  borrowed  characters ;  and  we  only  discover  in 
what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  give 
hopes  or  fears. 

I  auh  &c 
Meussa. 


No.  76.     Satvbdat,  December  8,  1750. 


•Silvii  ubi  ptunm 


Pakmte9  grior  cer/o  de  trwmte peJUt^ 

JUe  iinittrwum^  kic  dextrwtum  abit^  vnua  utrigue 

£rror,  ted  variii  iUudit partibu:  Hob. 

H'hile  mazj  erroar  draws  mankind  astny 

From  truth's  sure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  way ; 

One  to  the  ri^t,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads.  Elthinbtoit. 

It  is  easy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  character  with 
others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming  himself,  and  therefore 
censure,  contempt,  or  conviction  of  crimes,  seldom  deprive 
him  of  his  own  favour.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  only  ex- 
ternal facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence ;  but  when 
he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he  finds  every  fault,  if 
not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so  much  palliated  by  the  goodness 
of  his  intention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  thsit  very 
little  guilt  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  when  he  takes  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  complication  of  his  character,  he  discovers 
so  many  latent  excellencies,  so  many  virtues  that  want  but 
an  op]iortunity  to  exert  themselves  in  act,  and  so  many  kind 
wishes  for  universal  happiness,  that  he  looks  on  himself  as 
suflTering  unjustly  under  the  infamy  of  single  failings,  while 
the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is  unknown  or  uni*eearded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstracted  ideas  of 
virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and  no  particular  passion 
tarns  us  aside  from  rectitude :  and  so  willing  is  every  man 
to  flatter  himself,  that  the  difference  between  approving  laws, 
and  obeying  them,  is  frequently  forgotten  ;  he  that  acknow- 
ledges the  obligations  of  morality,  and  pleases  his  vanity  with 
enforcing  them  to  others,  concludes  himself  zealons  in  the 

vol..  m. — ^F 
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cauRe  of  virtue,  tliough  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own  desires ;  and  counts 
himself  among  her  wannest  lovers,  because  lie  praises  her 
heauty,  though  every  rival  steals  away  his  heart 

There  arc,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  little  I'econrse 
to  the  refinements  of  speculation,  but  who  yet  live  at  peace 
with  themselves,  by  means  which  require  less  understanding, 
or  less  attention.     When  their  hearts  are  bui'thened  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  crime,  instead  of  seeking  for  some  remedy 
within  themselves,  they  look  round  upon  the  rest  of  mankind* 
to  find  others  tainted   with   the  same  guilt;    they  please 
themselves  with  observing,  that  they  have  numbei*s  on  their 
side  :  and  that,  though  they  are  hunted  out  from  the  society 
of  good  men,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 
It  may  be  observed.  |>er]iaps  witliout  exception,  that  none 
are  so  industrious  to  detect  wickedness,  or  so  i-eady  to  im- 
pute it,  as  they  whose  crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed. 
They  envy  an  unblemished  imputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are   unwilling  to  suppose 
themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others,  and  tliere- 
fore  willingly  pull  down  fi-om  their  elevations  those  with 
whom  they  cannot  rise  to  an  equality.    No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  seci*et  discontent  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  I'cmaining  viilue.or  unextinguished  reason, 
he  either  endeavours  to  reform  himself,  or  corrupt  others ; 
either  to  regain  the  station  which  he  has  quitted,  or  prevail  on 
othei's  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considei*ed  as  an  alleviation  of  misery 
not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  union  and  Hociety  can  contri- 
bute nothing  to  resistance  or  escape ;  some  comfoi't  of  the 
same  kind  seems  to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates  though 
indeed  another  ivason  may  be  given,  for  as  guilt  is  propa- 
lijated  the  power  of  reproach  is  diminished,  and  among  num- 
bers equally  detestable  every  individual  may  be  sheltered 
from  sliame.  though  not  fi*om  conscience. 

Another  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  tlie  bn^ast  are  as- 
suaged, is  tlie  contemplation,  not  of  tlie  same,  but  of  differ- 
rut  crimes.  lie  that  cannot  justify  himself  by  his  resera- 
hlancc  to  othei*s,  is  I'eady  to  ti*y  some  other  exjK'dient.  and  to 
inquii-e  what  will  rise  to  his  advantage  fi*om  opposition  and 
dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some  faults  in  every  human 
being,  which  he  weighs  against  his  own,  and  easily  makes 
tliem  preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  iiis  own 
liand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure  circumstances 
that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter.  He  then  tiiumphs  in  his 
1  omparatiTc  purity,  and  sets  himself  at  case,  not  because  be 
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can  refute  the  charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  be 
ran  censure  his  accusei-s  with  equal  justice^  and  no  longer 
fears  tlie  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he  has  stored  his  maga- 
zine of  malice  with  weapons  equally  shar{i  and  equally  en- 
venomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just  is  yet  specious  and  artfuU 
when  the  censure  is  directed  against  deviations  to  the  con- 
trary cxti*enie.  The  man  who  is  branded  with  cowardice, 
may,  with  some  apjioarance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  life*  and  rash  pre« 
cipitation  into  unnecessary  danger.  Evei^  recession  from 
temerity  is  an  approach  towards  cowardice ;  and  though  it 
be  coufcKsod  that  bravery*  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle  point  may 
always  be  disputed :  he  may  tliei*efore  often  impose  upon 
careless  understandings,  by  tui*ning  the  attention  wholly 
from  himself,  and  keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  op{M)sIle 
fault :  and  by  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his 
behaviour,  he  may  conceal  for  a  time  those  whicli  are  in- 
curred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  address  for  such 
artful  subterfuges ;  men  often  extenuate  their  own  guilt,  only 
by  vague  and  general  charges  u\w\\  others,  or  endeavour  to 
gain  i-est  to  themselves,  by  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the 
pui-suit  of  censure. 

Every  whisiicr  of  infamy  is  industriously  circulated,  every 
hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved,  and  every  failure  of  con- 
duct  jojiully  publishcd/by  tliosc  whose  interest  it  is,  thattlic 
eye  and  voice  of  the  public  should  be  employed  on  any  rather 
than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equally  vain  and 
equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that  conviction  of  the  de- 
formity of  wickedness,  from  which  none  can  set  himself  free, 
and  by  an  absurd  desire  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  elfectSf 
and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  suffering  the  shame. 
Men  are  willing  to  try  all  mrthods  of  reconciling  guilt  and 
quiet,  and  w  hen  their  understandings  arc  stubborn  and  un- 
complying, raise  their  passions  against  them,  and  hope  to 
overpower  their  own  knowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men,  sunk  into 
depravity,  to  deceive  tlie  world  as  themselves,  for  when  no 
particular  liirumstances  make  them  dependent  on  othei's, 
infamy  disturbs  them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remoi-se, 
and  is'  echoeil  to  them  from  their  own  hearts,  llic  sentence 
most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  they 
would  engage  on  their  side  at  any  price  but  the  labours  of 
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duty,  and  the  sorrows  of  repentance.  For  this  purpose  every 
scdiicemcnt  and  fallacy  is  sought,  the  hopes  »tiU  rest  upon 
sonic  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an  end  :  and  tlic  last  hour 
sti^als  on  un|)erceiveil,  while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  re- 
sisting reason,  and  repressing  the  sense  of  the  Divine  diK- 
approbation. 
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Ot  di^num  dttemo  nitidum  guad  fuigeat  aurop 

Si  thuUet  laudare  Deum^  cid  tortbda  tnoiutra 

Pr£tuUtt  el  liqutdam  lemeravil  crimine  vocem,        VHV9hSi , 

A  gfolilen  statue  such  a  wit  might  claim, 

Hud  G(xl  and  %'irtu(r  rais'd  the  noble  flame: 

But  ah  !  hnw  lewd  a  subject  has  he  sung ! 

What  vile  obscenity  profanes  his  tongue  !  F.  Lswis. 

Amoxg  those  \vhase  hopes  of  distinction,  or  riches,  arise 
from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  it  has  been, 
fi'oni  age  to  age.  an  established  custom  to  complain  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  suffer  from  avarice 
and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence  of  false  taste,  and  the 
encoui*agement  of  bai'barity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  evils  which 
themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  tiicir  own  eyes;  and 
as  tliere  has  never  been  a  time  of  such  genei*al  felicity,  but 
tliat  many  have  failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they 
had.  in  their  own  judgment,  a  just  claim,  some  offended 
irriter  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  disappointment, 
against  his  age  or  nation  ;  nor  is  there  one  who  has  not  fallen 
upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learning  than  any  former 
century,  or  who  does  not  wish,  that  he  had  been  reserved  in 
tlie  insensibility  of  non-existence  to  some  happier  hour,  when 
literal  merit  shall  no  lunger  be  despised,  and  the  gifts  and 
caivssi's  of  mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study,  and 
add  lustre  to  tiie  diurms  of  wit 

Man}  of  titese  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never  to  be  satisfied,  as  tlie  prattle 
of  affectatmn  mimirkin|;;  distresses  unfelt,  or  uh  tlie  common- 
places of  vanity  solicitous  for  splendour  of  sentences,  and 
acuteness  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  frequent 
discontent  must  proceed  from  frecjuent  hardships :  and  titough 
it  is  evidcnty  that  not  moi*c  than  one  age  or  ]>eople  can  deserve 
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the  censure  of  being  more  averse  from  leai*ning  tlian  any 
otlicr,  yet  at  all  times  knowledge  must  have  encounteiiMl  im- 
ped imeiits,  and  wit  been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  harassed 
with  persecution. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in  the 
outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleased  with  ignorance, 
or  always  envious  of  superior  abilities.  The  miseries  of  the 
learned  have  been  related  by  themselves ;  and  since  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with  which  men 
look  upon  their  own  actions  and  sufferings,  we  may  conclude 
that  tliey  have  not  forgotten  to  deck  their  cause  with  the 
brightest  ornaments  and  strongest  colours.  The  logician 
collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were  to  be  employed  in 
his  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of  riietoric  exerted  against 
his  adversary  all  tlie  arts  by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and 
indignation  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the  standing  and 
perpetual  rule  of  destributive  justice.  Since,  tliercfore,  in 
tlie  controversy  between  the  learned  and  their  enemies,  we 
have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able  to 
delude  our  unclerstandings,  and  engage  our  passions,  we  must 
determine  our  opinion  by  facts  uncontested,  and  evidences  on 
each  side  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  students  will 
lind  their  cause  promoted,  or  tiie  compassion  which  they 
expect  much  increased.  Let  tiieir  conduct  be  impartially 
surveyed ;  let  them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  direct  attention 
at  their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  desires ;  let 
neither  the  dignity  of  knowle«lge  overawe  the  judgment,  nor 
the  graces  of  elegance  seduce  it.  It  will  then,  perlmps,  be 
found  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kinder  treat- 
ment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  wiiich  they  suffered,  and 
seldom  wanted  friends,  but  when  they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretic  wisdom,  live  with 
conformity  to  their  precepts,  must  be  readily  confessed  :  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rises  with 
great  vehemence  against  tiiose,  who  neglect  the  duties  which 
tiiey  appear  to  know  witii  so  strong  conviction  tlie  necessity 
of  performing.  Yet  since  no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal 
to  that  of  tliinking,  I  know  not  whether  tlie  speculatist  may 
not  sometimes  incur  censui*es  too  severe,  and  by  those  who 
form  ideas  of  his  life  from  their  knowleilge  of  his  books,  be 
considered  as  worse  tiian  othei*s,  only  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  tin;  heart  is  rcdiiied,  tlie  appetites 
ifounteractedi  and  the  passions  repressed,  may  be  considered 
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as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great  republic  of  humanit}',  even 
though  bis  behaviour  should  not  always  exemplify  his  rules. 
His  instructions  may  diffuse  their  influence  to  regions,  in 
vhich  it  will  not  be  inquii-ed»  whether  the  author  be  athus  an 
aier,  g^od  or  bad;  to  times,  when  all  his  faults  and  all  his 
follies  shall  be  lost  in  forget  fulness^  among  things  of  no  con- 
ceit or  importance  to  the  world  ;  and  he  may  kindle  in 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly 
in  himself^  through  the  fumes  of  passion,  or  the  damps  of 

cowardice.    The  vicious  moralist  mav  be  considered  as  a 

« 

taper,  by  which  wc  are  lighteil  through  the  labyrinth  of  com- 
plicated passions ;  he  extends  his  radiance  further  than  his 
heaty  and  guides  all  that  are  within  view,  but  burns  only  those 
who  make  too  near  appi-uaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  bo  received  for  the  most  part 
from  those  to  whom  we  arc  familiarly  known,  he  whose  vices 
overpower  bis  virtues,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vires 
can  extend,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets  not  with 
affection  or  veneration,  wlien  those  witli  whom  he  passes  his 
life  are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than  enlightened  by 
his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  acquaintance  ceases : 
and  liis  favourers  are  distant,  but  his  enemies  at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglecteil  merit,  and  to 
challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of  whom  it  cannot 
be  alledged  tliat  they  have  endeavoured  to  increase  the  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  their  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
gate in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compositions  :  have 
not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  attempted  to  lure 
others  after  them.  They  have  smootlied  the  mad  of  perdi- 
tion, covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments,  and  stronger 
allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of  some  writers, 
whose  powers  and  acquisitions  place  them  liigh  in  the  rank  of 
literature,  to  set  fashion  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  re- 
commend debauchery  and  lewdness,  by  associating  tiiem  with 
qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  discernment,  and  attract 
the  affections ;  and  to  show  innocence  and  goodness  with  such 
attendant  weaknesses  as  necessarily  expose  them  to  contempt 
and  derision. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  corrupt,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  intemperate;  passed  tlieir  lives  amidst 
the  le\ities  of  sportive  idleness,  or  the  warm  professions  of 
drunken  friendship ;  and  fed  their  hopes  with  the  promises  of 
wretches,  whom  their  pi*ecepts  had  taught  to  scoff*  at  truth. 
But  when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  sprightliness,  and  the 
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languors  of  excess  could  no  longer  be  relieved,  they  saw  tlieir 
protectors  hourly  drop  awayi  and  wondered  and  stormed  to 
find  themselves  abandoned.  Whether  their  companions  per- 
sisted in  wickedness,  or  returned  to  viilue,  they  were  left 
equally  without  assistance :  for  debauchery  is  selfish  and  ne* 
gligent*  and  from  virtue  tlie  virtuous  only  can  expect  regard. 

It  is  said  by  Florus  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the  midst  of 
slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been  illustrious^  had 
it  been  suffered  far  his  country*  Of  the  wits  who  have  lan« 
guished  away  life  under  tlie  pressures  of  poverty,  or  in  the 
restlessness  of  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered  and 
despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use  to  those  who  stiled 
themselves  their  patrons,  it  might  be  observed,  that  their  mi- 
series would  enforce  compassion,  bad  they  been  brought  upon 
tbem  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more  atro- 
cious than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  ravisher, 
not  only  because  it  extends  its  effects  wider,  as  a  pestilence 
that  taints  the  air  is  moi*e  destructive  than  poison  infused  in 
a  draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool  deliberation. 
By  the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a  good  man  may 
sometimes  be  surprised  before  rcilcction  can  come  to  his 
rescue ;  when  the  appetites  have  sti*engthencd  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppressed ;  but  for 
the  rigid  villany  of  studious  lewdness,  for  the  calm  malignity 
of  laboured  impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented  ?  What 
punishment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who  retires 
to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauchci7  ;  who  tortures 
his  fancVv  and  ransacks  his  memory,  only  that  he  may  leave 
the  world  less  virtuous  than  he  found  it;  that  he  may  inter- 
cept the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation  :  and  spread  snares  for 
the  soul  with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  tlieir  motives,  or  what  their  excuses,  is  below 
the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine.  If  having  extinguishnd  in 
tliemselves  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  they  were  in- 
sensible of  the  miseries  which  they  piomoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no  longer  par- 
taking of  social  nature ;  if  influenced  by  the  corruption  of 
patrons  or  readers,  they  sacrificed  their  own  convictions  to 
vanity  or  interest,  tliey  were  to  be  abhorred  witli  more  acri- 
mony than  be  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they  committed 
greater  crimes  without  greater  temptations. 

iff  hinif  to  tohom  much  is  given^  much  shall  he  required. 
lliose,  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior  faculties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intuition  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
tinctionsy  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
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for  defects  and  deriations  which,  in  8011I9  kss  enlightened, 
mny  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none  can  think  vithoiit  hor- 
rour  on  that  nian'ti  condition  who  haa  been  more  wicked  in 
jiropnrtion  as  ho  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  vii'tiie,  and 
used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to  embelliHli  folly. 
and  shed  liintre  upon  crimes. 


'So.  78.    Satthidat,  December  15,  1T50. 

Mtri  Mia  fatetw 
(fiimiula  lint  Aomrnum  tarpuKKto.  Jvt. 

l>p»th  only  this  raysteriou*  truth  iinfuMi, 
The  migh'tf  soul  how  unall  a  body  buldt.  DaTDin. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  murli  upon  no- 
velty* that  custom  takes  away  from  many  things  their  power 
uf  giving  pleasure  or  ]iain.  Thus  a  new  dre»s  beroines  easy 
by  wearing  it  and  the  palat«  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
dishes  which  at  first  disgusted  it  Tliatbylonghabitof  car- 
rying a  burden  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our  sensibility  of  its 
weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  putting  on  for  an  hour 
the  ai-mour  of  our  aocestnra ;  for  he.  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches  and  battles, 
encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  be  will  find  himself,  with  the 
ancient  panoply.  Yet  tlie  heroes  that  over-run  regions,  and 
stormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements,  be  knows  not  to  havct 
been  bi^er.  and  lias  no  reason  to  imagine  them  stronger, 
than  the  present  race  of  men ;  he  tbercfoi-e  must  conclude,  tliat 
their  peculiar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiai'  habits, 
and  that  their  faniilianty  with  the  dress  of  war  enabled  them 
to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  It  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present  state,  that 
pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  pleasure.  Un- 
easiness gives  way  by  slow  ilegrees  and  is  long  befoi-e  it 
quits  its  possession  of  the  sensory ;  but  ail  our  gratifications 
ai-c  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissijiated.  The  fragrance 
of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among  his  native  spices 
without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
necessary  to  show  by  many  instances  what  all  mankind  con- 
fess, by  an  incessant  call  for  variety,  anil  restless  pursuit  of 
enjoyments,  which  they  value  only  because  unpossessed. 

Something  similar,  or  analog<His,  may  be  observed  in  ef- 
fects produced  immediately  npoa  tho  mind;  nothing  can 
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strongly  strike  or  affect  us,  but  what  is  rare  or  sudden.  The 
most  important  events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
lower  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude,  and  that  which 
at  M8t  filled  up  our  whole  attention,  and  left  no  place  for  any 
thought,  is  soon  thrust  aside  into  some  remote  repository  of 
the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumber  of  the  memory,  over* 
looked  and  neglected.  Thus  far  the  mind  resembles  the  body, 
but  here  the  similitude  is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon  the  body  is 
Tery  little«ubject  to  the  regulation  of  the  will ;  no  man  can 
at  pleasure  obtund  or  invigorate  his  senses,  prolong  the  agency 
of  any  impulse,  or  continue  the  presence  of  any  image  traced 
upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the  ear.  But  our 
ideas  are  more  subjected  to  choice;  we  can  call  them  beforo 
us,  and  command  their  stay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote 
their  recurrence,  we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
hasten  their  retreat.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  to  select  among  numberless  objects  striving  for 
our  notice,  such  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend 
our  views,  and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rareness  or  frequency ;  for 
notliing  is  valuable  merely  because  it  is  eitlier  rare  or  com* 
mon,  but  because  it  is  adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and 
enables  us  to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father  of  mankind^ 
as  seized  with  horrour  and  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  deaths 
exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing 
can  so  much  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of 
man,  as  the  disruption  of  hLs  union  with  visible  nature :  a  se- 
paration from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged  him ; 
a  change  not  only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being; 
an  entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows  not,  but 
which  perhaps  he  has  not  faculties  to  know ;  an  immediate  and 
perceptible  communication  with  the  supreme  Being,  and> 
what  is  above  all  distre&sful  and  alarming,  the  final  sentence, 
tnd  QDalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given  frequent 
occasions  of  contemplating  moilality,  can,  without  emotions, 
flee  generations  of  men  pass  away,  and  ai*e  at  leisure  to  es- 
tablttb  modes  of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common  s^tacle  in 
which  we  have  no  conoem,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  trifles 
and  amusements,  without  dejection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of 
heart 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  tiie  constitution  of  the  world, 
that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts;  and  a  perpetual 

VOL.  III. — G 
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meditation  upon  the  last  hour,  however,  it  may  become  the 
solitude  of  a  monastery,  is  inconsist  with  many  du^es  of 
common  life.  But  surely  tlie  remembrance  of  death  ought 
to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual  and  settled  prin- 
ciple, always  operating,  though  not  always  perceived ;  and 
our  attention  should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  con- 
dition, as  not  to  be  recalled!  and  fixe^l  by  siglit  of  an  event, 
which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how  soon,  happen  likewise  to 
ourselves,  and  of  which,  though  wc  cannot  appoint  the  time, 
we  may  secure  the  consequence.  ^ 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awaken  our  fears  and 
quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frecjuency  so  much  weakens  its 
effect,  that  we  are  seldom  alarme^l  unless  some  close  connec- 
tion is  broken,  some  scheme  frustrated,  or  some  hope  defeat-, 
ed.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepi- 
tude without  any  reflection  on  tlie  end  of  life,  because  thejr 
are  wholly  involved  within  themselves,  and  look  on  others 
only  as  inhabitants  of  tlie  common  earth,  without  any  expec- 
tation of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  bestowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance,  excite  little 
sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more  fiearly  than  as  sharers 
in  the  common  interest  of  mankind ;  that  dcsii*e  which  every 
man  feels  of  being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  often  mor- 
tified when  we  remark  how  little  concern  is  caused  by  the 
eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have  passed  their  lives 
with  public  honours  apd  been  distinguisheil  by  extraordinary 
performances.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  regarded  with  tender- 
ness except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  greatness  and 
renown,  diffuses  its  influence  to  a  wide  compass,  but  acts 
weakly  on  every  single  breast;  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from 
common  spectators,  and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars, 
of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  not  the  heat  The  wit,  the 
hero,  tiie  philosopher,  whom  their  tempers  or  their  fortunes 
have  hindered  from  intimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other 
effect  than  tliat  of  adding  a  new  topic  to  the  convpi-sation  of 
the  day.  They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of 
the  fragility  of  our  nature,  because  none  had  any  particular 
interest  in  tlieir  lives,  or  was  united  to  them  by  a  reciproca- 
tion of  benefits  and  endearments. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  tliat  those  who  in  their  lives  were 
applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at  last  in  the  ground  with- 
out the  common  honour  of  a  stone ;  because  by  those  excellen- 
cies with  which  many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged, 
and  though  they  had  many  to  celebrate,  they  had  none  to  love 
flism. 
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Custom  SO  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of  common 
minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally  observed  to  grove 
less  tender  as  they  advance  in  age.  He,  virho,  vfhen  life  was 
new,  melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look  in  time^ 
without  concern,  upon  the  grave  into  wliich  his  last  friend 
was  fhrfjwn,  and  into  which  himself  is  i*eady  to  fall ;  not  that 
he  is  more  willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is  more 
familiar  to  the  death  of  otiiers,  and  therefore  is  not  alarmed 
80  (ar  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer  he  approaches  to  his 
end.  But  this  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident, 
and  to  suffer  our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare  for  that  state, 
int5  which  it  shows  us  timt  we  must  some  time  enter ;  and 
the  summons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which 
it  warns  us  is  at  less  distance.  To  neglect  at  any  time  pre- 
paration for  deatii,  is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege,  but  to 
•mit  it  in  old  age,  is  to  sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  visions  of  Quevedo,  which  stigmatises  those  as 
fools  who  complain  that  they  failed  of  happiness  by  sudden 
death.  ^*How,"  says  he,  ^*can  death  be  sudden  to  a  being 
who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that  the  time  of  his 
deatli  was  uncertain  ?" 

Since  business  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our  atten- 
iion  away  firom  a  future  state,  some  admonition  is  frequently 
necessary  to  recall  it  to  our  minds,  and  what  can  more  pro- 
perly renew  the  impression  than  the  examples  of  mortaliity 
which  every  day  supplies  ?  The  great  incentive  to  virtue  is 
the  reflection  ihai  we  must  die :  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to 
accustom  ourselves,  whenever  we  see  a  funeral,  to  consideir 
how  soon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  whose  pro- 
bation is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery  shall  endure 
for  ever. 


No.  79.    Tuesday,  December  18,  1750. 

Tarn  tape  mttrum  decipi  FabuUumf  gttid 

AUrarit,  AvU  ?  Semper  bonua  homo  tiro  ett,  Maet. 

Yoa  wonder  l'?c  so  little  wit. 

Friend  Jo/uu  so  often  to  be  bit — 

None  better  guard  agrainsta  cheat 

Tban  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  F.  Lewis. 

Suspicion,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our  safe  pas-, 
sage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by  fraud  and  malice, 
has  been  always  considered,  when  it  exceeds  the  common 
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nion  for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  bv  which  ourselves  have  suf- 
fcred ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  em- 
]iloyed  against  tliem,  sometimes  think  the  same  ai*ts  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too 
well  established  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken  by  so- 
phistry, must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminished  with 
tlieir  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  those 
by  whom  they  imagine  their  own  happiness  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age.  upon  which  suspicion  has  been 
litrongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse  with  the  world,  in- 
flexible and  severe,  not  easily  softened  by  submission,  melted 
by  complaint,  or  subdued  by  supplication.  Fi*ec|uent  expe- 
rience of  counterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled  virtue,  in 
time  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
which  is  so  powerful  in  our  younger  yeai*s ;  and  they  that 
happen  to  petition  the  old  for  compassion  or  assistance,  are 
doomed  to  languish  without  regard,  and  suffer  for  the  crimes 
of  men  who  have  formerly  been  found  undcjierving  or  un- 
grateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  ^  ith  the  depravation  of 
mankind,  when  they  relate  without  censure  those  stratagems 
of  war  by  which  the  viilues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his 
destruction.  A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather-beaten  and 
shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of  repairing  their 
breaches,  supplying  themselves  with  necessaries,  or  burying 
their  dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them 
to  consent ;  tlie  strangers  enter  tlie  town  with  weapons  con- 
cealed, fall  suddenly  upon  their  benefactoi*s,  destroy  those 
that  make  resistance,  and  become  masters  of  the  place  ;  they 
return  home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  recorded 
to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  yvar  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
with  some  regard  to  tlie  universal  interest  of  man.  Those 
may  justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to  the  counnunity  of  na- 
ture, who  suffer  hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of 
right,  and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means,  which, 
if  once  established,  must  desti*oy  kindness,  cutoff  from  every 
man  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  another,  and  fill  the  world 
with  perpetual  suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence-  What- 
ever is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restore^l,  and  those  who  have 
conquered  by  such  treachery  may  be  justly  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  tlieir  native  cx>untry. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  Is  guilty  not  only  of  the  parti- 
cular injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the  diminution 
of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not  only  the  ease  but  the 
existence  of  society.    He  that  suffers  by  imposture  has  too 
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often  his  Tirtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortane.  But  as  it  19 
necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by  supineness,  so  it  is  our 
doty  not  to  suppress  tenderness  by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  bo  sometimes 
cheated  than  not  to  trust. 


No.  80.    Saturday,  December  £2, 1750. 

Vitki  ut  aUa  atet  tuve  candidnm 
Sonete,  nee  jam  tuttineant  onut 

Sitwt  laborantet.  Horn. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 
Again  hehold  the  winter's  weight 

Oppress  the  Ub'ring  woods  below.  Dbtdsst. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an  active  beingt 
always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  struggling  for  something 
yet  anenjoyed  with  unwearied  progression,  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  constant  vicissi- 
ftudeSf  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wbw^ver  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  something  to  revive 
tur  curiosity,  and  engage  our  attention.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
morning  we  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  day  di- 
versify the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  gradual 
advance.  After  a  few  hours,  we  see  the  shades  lengthen,  and 
the  light  decline,  till  the  sky  is  resigned  to  a  multitude  of 
shining  orbs  different  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and 
splendour.  The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  wc  move  upon 
it;  the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the  fields  their  harvests; 
ilie  hill  flatters  with  an  extensive  view,  and  the  valley  invites 
with  shelter,  fragrance,  and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of  tiie  golden 
age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  seasons,  and  a  perpe- 
tul^  of  spring;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  in  this  state  of 
imaginary  happiness  they  have  made  sufficient  provision  for 
that  insatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications,  which  seems 
particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of  man.  Our  senso 
of  delight  is  in  a  great  measure  comparative,  and  arises  at 
once  from  the  sensations  which  we  feci,  and  those  which  we 
remember.  Thus  case  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural  tepidity  ; 
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but  flie  joy  ceanes  when  we  have  Forgot  the  cold  :  we  must  fall 
below  ease  agiun,  if  we  desire  to  risie  above  it  and  purchase 
new  felicitv  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is  thcrrforo  not  unlikely* 
that  however  tlie  fancy  may  bo  amused  with  the  defirripti»n  of 
r^ions  in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  tlie  gentle  zephyr,  and 
no  scenes  are  displayed  but  vallies  enamelled  with  uiifnding 
flowers,  and  woods  waving  tl>eir  iMrennial  verdure,  we 
should  soon  grow  weary  of  uuifonnity,  find  onr  thoughts 
'  languish  for  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  Ilcuvrn  for  our 
wonted  round  of  seasons,  and  think  ourselves  liberally  re- 
compensed for  tlie  inconvoniencies  of  Rummer  and  winter,  by 
new  perceptions  of  the  calmness  and  mildness  of  the  interme- 
diate variations. 

Hverj-  season  has  its  particular  power  of  striking  the  mind. 
The  nakedness  and  asjierity  of  the  wintry  world  always  fill 
the  beholder  with  [tensive  ami  profound  astonishment ;  as  the 
variety  of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  grandeur  is  increase*! ;  and 
the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  of  the  beauties  which  have  vanished  from  the 
eyes,  and  the  waste  anil  desolation  that  are  now  before  them. 

Itis  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects  to  visit  the 
country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  pleasures  that  arc  then  in 
their  first  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  guilty  of  .mllenness  a:fainst 
nature.  If  we  allot  different  duties  to  diRei-ent  sea.<«>ns,hc 
nay  be  charged  with  equal  disobeitionrc  tit  tlio  voice  <if  nature^ 
who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and  leafless  woods,  without  seri- 
ousness and  awe.  Spring  is  tlic  season  of  gaiety,  and  winter 
of  terrour;  in  spring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to  the 
melody  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevolence  sparkles  at 
the  sight  of  happiness  and  plenty :  In  the  winter,  compassion 
melts  at  universal  calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at 
tlio  waitings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  dis- 
tress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  heaviness  and 
sorrow,  nor  do  I  I'ecommeiid  them  beyond  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  which,  in  a  world  of  so  iniicli  misery,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  important  dutiefi. 
The  winter,  therefore,  is  generally  celebrated  a.s  the  projter 
season  for  domestic  meri-iment  and  gaiety.  We  are  seldom 
invited  by  tiie  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  bock  with  more  satis- 
faction to  our  coverts,  and  when  we  have  heard  the  howl  of 
&e  tempest,  and  felt  the  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each 
other  with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  mom,  an  easy  chair, 
a  large  Are,  and  «  smoking  dinner. 
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Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and  conver- 
sation. Differences^  we  know,  are  never  so  eflfectaally  laid 
asleep,  as  by  some  common  calamity  :  an  enemy  unites  all 
to  whom  he  threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
generally  to  the  same  lire  side,  those,  who,  by  the  opposition 
of  inclinations,  or  difference  of  employment  moved  in  various 
directions  through  the  other  parts  of  the  year ;  and  when 
they  have  met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain  to- 
gether, they  endear  each  otiier  by  mutual  compliances,  and 
often  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the  social  season,  witti  all 
its  bleakness  and  all  its  severities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination,  the  winter  is  gene- 
rally the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  silence  proiduce 
composure  of  mind,  and  concentration  of  ideas  :  and  the  pri- 
vation of  external  pleasure  naturally  causes  an  effort  to  find 
entertainment  within.  This  is  the  time  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for  themselves^ 
have  more  than  common  convictions  of  their  own  happiness* 
When  they  are  condemned  by  the  elements  to  retirement,  and 
debarred  from  most  of  the  diversions  which  are  called  in  to 
assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find  new  subjects  of  in- 
quiry, and  preserve  themselves  from  that  weariness  which 
hangs  always  flagging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  and  philoso- 

eers  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  should 
employed  in  the  minute  business  of  common  life  $  minute^ 
indeed,  not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happiness, 
but  if  we  respect  the  abilities  requisite  to  conduct  it  These 
must  necessarily  be  more  dependent  on  accident  for  the  means 
of  spending  agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow  to  relaxa- 
tion. Yet  even  on  these  I  would  willingly  impress  such  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  time,  as  may  incline  them  to  find  out 
for  their  careless  hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity 
than  the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  the  mind 
without  improving  it,  but  strengthen  the  passions  of  envy 
and  avarice,  an<l  often  lead  to  fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  cor- 
ruption and  to  ruin.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being 
ta  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us,  without  some 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  our  existence. 
And  though  every  moment  cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal 
and  regular  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated 
practice  of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be  so 
•pent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass  without  possi- 
bility of  qualifying  us  more  or  less  for  the  better  employment 
of  those  which  are  to  come. 

VOL.  III.— H 
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It  as  scarcdy  possible  to  pass  an  hour  iu  honest  conversa- 
UfUh  without  being  able,  when  we  rise  from  it,  to  please  our- 
stives  with  having  given  or  received  some  advantages  ;  but 
a  man  may  shufiSe  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  mid* 
ni^ty  without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  being 
able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gain  or 
loss,  and  a  confus^  remembrance  of  agitated  passions,  and 
clamorous  altercations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  mere  weight  than  precept^ 
any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving  how  to  spend  the 
dreary  months  before  them,  may  consider  which  of  their 
past  amusements  fills  them  now  witli  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 
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m 

Diidte  JutHHam  moniU  Vibo. 

Hear,  and  be  just. 

Ajcoho  questions  which  have  been  discussed  without  any 
approach  to  decision,  may  be  numbered  the  precedency  or 
superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long 
furnished  a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure  sent  them 
out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  search  of  employment,  and 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  withheld  from  the  prac- 
tice of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and 
diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which  Providence  has,  I 
think,  universally  displayed,  by  making  attainmente  easy  in 
proportion  as  they  are  necessary.  That  all  the  duties  of 
morality  ought  to  be  practised,  is  witliout  difficulty  discover- 
able, because  ignorance  or  uncertainty  would  immcfliately 
involve  the  wond  in  confusion  and  distress ;  but  which  duty 
ought  to  be  most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate  with- 
out inconvenience,  so  all  be  dilig^ntiy  performed  as  tiiere  is 
opportunity  or  need  :  for  upon  practice,  not  upon  opinion, 
depends  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  controversies,  merely 
speculative,  are  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  however 
they  may  luive  sometimes  heated  a  disputant,  or  provoked  a 
faction. 
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Of  the  Divine  Autiior  of  mir  religion,  it  is  ilft^olwible  tb 

E erase  the  evangelical  histories,  witihout  observing  how  little 
e  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquisitiveness  ;  how  m«di  mom 
rarely  he  condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity^  ttkhn  to  relieve 
distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  followers  should 
rather  extiel  in  goodness  than  in  knowledge.  His  {Hfecepts 
tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the  moral  principka, 
and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct^  without  ostentation^  with- 
out art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  such  as  well  meaning 
simplicity  may  readily  conceive,  and  of  which  we  cannot 
mi'itake  the  meaning,  but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our  transan- 
tions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive : 
^*  Whatsover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  yoa,  even  so 
do  unto  tIiem."~A  law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may 
be  immediately  adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience  re* 
quires  to  be  informed  ;  a  law,  of  which  every  man  may  find 
tiie  exposition  in  his  own  breast,  and  which  may  always  be 
observed  witliout  any  other  qualifications  than  honesty  of  in- 
tention, and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry  have  been 
subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which  have  aarkened  their  own 
eyes.  To  perplex  this  universal  principle,  they  have  inquired 
whether  a  man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes, 
be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  anotlier.  But  surely  there  needed 
no  long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that  the  desires,  which  are 
to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  measure  of  right,  must  be  such 
as  we  approve,  and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those 
expectations  in  others  which  we  condemn  in  ourselves,  and 
which,  however  they  may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we 
know  it  our  duty  to  resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  been  produced 
as  nquiring  some  skill  in  the  direction  of  conscience  to  adapt 
them  to  this  great  rule,  is  that  of  a  criminal  asking  mercy 
of  his  judge,  who  cannot  but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  state 
of  the  sup^icant,  he  should  desire  that  pardon  which  he  now 
denies.  The  difficulty  of  this  sophism  will  vanish,  if  we  re- 
member that  llie  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one  side  the  crimi- 
nal, and  on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magistrate 
is  only  the  minister,  and  by  which  he  is  intrusted  with  the 
public  safety.  The  magisU^te,  therefi)rc,  in  pardoning  a 
man  unworthy  of  pardon,  betrays  the  trust  with  which  he  is 
invested,  gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and  apparently, 
does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others  should  do  to 
him.  Even  the  community,  whose  right  is  still  greater  to 
arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is  bound  by  those  laws  which  it- 
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sard  tlie  great  rqiiiblic  of  mankind,  and  cannot  justify  such 
n>rbearance  as  may  promote  wickedness,  and  lessen  the  gene- 
ral confitlence  and  security  in  which  all  have  an  equal 
interest,  and  which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain.  For 
this  reason  the  state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  sane.- 
tuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  such  as  have  for- 
feited their  lives  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of  common  mo- 
rality, equally  acknowledged  by  all  nations,  because  no 
people  can,  without  in&*action  of  the  universal  league  of  social 
beings,  incite,  by  prosiiects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those 
practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would  themselves 
punish  in  their  own. 

One  orrasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  in  those  by 
whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented  and  dilated,  is  the 
confusion  of  what  the  exacter  casuists  are  careful  to  distin- 
guish, debiM  of  Justice  J  and  debts  of  charity*  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  this  precept,  is  to  establish  a  rule  of 
justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  invention,  or  sophistry,  can 
start  a  single  difficulty  to  retai*d  its  application,  when  it  is 
thus  expressed  and  explained,  let  every  man  allow  the  claim 
qf  right  in  another^  which  he  should  think  himself  entitled  to 
make  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity ^  or  duties  which  we 
owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  inquired  by  justice,  but  as  dic- 
tated by  benevolence,  admits  in  its  own  nature  greater  com- 
Jlication  of  cirrumstances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice, 
ustice  is  indispensably  and  universally  necessary,  and  what 
is  necessary  must  always  be  limited,  uniform,  and  distinct. 
But  beneficence,  though  in  general  equally  enjoined  by  our 
religion,  and  equally  needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  is  yet  for  the  most  part,  with  regard  to  its  single 
acts,  elective  and  voluntary.  We  may  certainly,  without 
injury  to  our  fellow  beings,  allow  in  tlie  distribution  of  kind- 
ness  something  to  our  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of 
our  liberality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  prospects,  our 
hopes  and  fears.  This  rule,  therefore,  is  not  equally  dietcr- 
minate  and  absolue,  with  respect  to  offices  of  kindness,  and 
acts  of  liberality  ;  because  liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely 
determined,  would  lose  their  nature ;  for  how  could  we  be 
called  tender,  or  charitable,  for  giving  that  which  we  arc 
positively  forbidden  to  withhold  ? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  beneficence,  no 
other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  affords  us,  for 
we  can  only  know  what  others  suffer  for  want,  by  consider- 
ing how  we  should  be  affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  can  we 
proportion  our  assistance  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
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doing  what  wo  should  then  expect  from  others.  It  indeed 
generally  happens  that  the  gii^er  and  receiTer  differ  in  their 
o(Hnions  of  generosity  ;  the  same  partiality  to  his  own  inte- 
rest inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the  other  to 
sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture will  scarcely  suffer  a  man  groaning  under  the  pressure 
of  distress,  to  judge  rightly  of  tlic  kindness  of  bis  friends,  or 
think  they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is  complet- 
ed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wish,  but  what  we  could 
demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to  grant,  since,  though 
we  can  easily  know  how  much  we  might  claim,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  we  should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  voluntary 
and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for  minds  not  oppressed 
with  superstitious  feai*s  to  determine  against  their  own  inclina- 
tions, and  secure  themselves  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
than  they  believe  strictly  necessary.  For  of  this  every  man 
may  be  certaiin,  that,  if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with 
his  dependent,  he  should  expect  moi*e  than,  with  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  will  now  prevail  upon  himself  to 
perform  :  and  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and  our  pas- 
sions are  striving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely  the  pai't.  of  a 
wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 
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Omtiia  Castor  emit,  sicjiet  nt  omnia  vendat.  Mui'i 

Who  buys  without  discretion,  buys  to  sell. 

TO  THE  UAMBLKR. 

Sm — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good  will  by 
any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed  you,  that  I  liave 
long  been  known  as  the  most  laborious  and  zealous  virtuoso 
that  the  present  age  has  had  the  lionour  of  producing,  and 
that  inconveniences  have  been  brought  upon  me  by  an  unex- 
tinguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an  unshaken  perseve- 
rance in  the  acquisition  of  the  productions  of  art  and  nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  tlie  world,  that  I 
had  something  uncommon  in  my  disposition,  and  that  there 
appeared  in  me  very  early  tokens  of  superior  genius.  I  was 
always  an  enemy  to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which  my  mo- 
ther bestowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke,  that  I  might 
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discover  tlie  methpil  of  their  structure,  and  the  cause  of  their 
motions  :  of  all  the  toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I 
valued  only  my  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  asked, 
like  Pierscy  innumerable  questions,  which  the  maids  about 
me  could  not  resolve.  As  I  grew  older  I  was  more  thought- 
ful and  serious,  and  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile 
diversions,  made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  aud  never 
walked  into  the  fields  without  bringing  home  stimes  of  remark- 
able forms,  or  insects  of  some  uncommon  sp«M*ies.  1  never 
entered  an  old  house,  from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the 
painted  glass,  and  often  lamented  tliat  I  was  not  one  of  that 
happy  generation  who  demolished  the  convents  and  monaste- 
ries, and  broke  windows  by  law. 

Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid  knowledge, 
I  passed  my  youth  with  vei-y  little  disturbance  from  passions 
and  appetites ;  and  having  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fashions,  or  love,  I 
carried  on  my  inquiries  with  incessant  diligence,  and  had 
amassed  more  stones,  mosses,  and  shells,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  many  celebratefl  collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
est part  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors,  or  endea- 
vouring to  recommend  themselves  to  notice  by  tlieir  dress,  their 
air,  ana  their  levities. 

When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old,  I  became,  by  the 
death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  land^  with 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  public  funds,  and  must  con- 
fess that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a  man  ot 
mean  parts,  bent  rather  ujion  growing  rich  than  wise.  He 
once  fretted  at  the  expense  of  only  ten  shillings,  which  he 
happened  to  overhear  me  offering  for  the  sting  of  a  hornet, 
though  it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few  hor- 
nets had  been  seen.  He  often  recommended  to  me  the  study 
of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  you  may  at  once  gratify  your 
curiosity  after  natural  history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by 
benefitting  mankind.  I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  with  pitty, 
and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind  formed  to 
grovel,  suficred  him  to  please  himself  with  hoping  that  I 
should  sometime  follow  his  advice.  For  you  know  that 
there  are  men  witli  whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  no- 
tion in  their  heads  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  dispute. 

Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  o\^ii  inclinations,  I  very  soon 
enlflirged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity,  and  contented  myself  no 
longer  with  such  rarities  as  required  only  judgment  and  in- 
dustry, and  when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  Exotics  and  Antiques,  and  became 
80  well  known  for  my  generous  patronage  of  ingenious  men. 
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that  017  levee  was  crowded  with  visitants^  some  to  see  my  mu» 
seuiiiy  anil  othei*s  to  increase  its  treasures,  bj  selling  me  what- 
ever they  had  brought  Irom  other  countries. 

I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness  of  conception, 
which  contents  itself  with  cultivating  some  single  comer  of 
the  field  of  science ;  1  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view, 
and  wished  it  of  yet  greater  extent.  But  no  man's  power  can 
be  equal  to  his  will.  1  was  forced  to  proceed  hy  slow  de- 
grees, and  to  purchase  what  chauce  or  kindness  happened  I0 
present.  I  did  not  iiowever  proceed  without  some  design,  or 
imitate  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  begin  a  thousand  collec- 
tions, and  finish  none*  Having  been  always  a  lover  of  geo- 
graphy,  I  determined  to  collect  the  maps  drawn  in  the  rude 
and  barbarous  times,  before  any  regular  surveys,  or  just  ob- 
servations ;  and  have,  at  a  great  expense  brought  ti^ther  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country  is  laid  down 
according  to  its  ti*ue  situation,  and  by  which,  he  that  desires 
to  know  theerroursof  the  ancient  geographers,  may  be  amply 
informed* 

But  my  ruling  passioif  is  patriotism :  my  chief  care  has 
been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country  ;  and  as  Al- 
fred received  the  tribute  of  the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads,  I 
allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had 
exhausted  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  1  then  directed  them  to 
the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this  easy 
method,  most  of  the  gi*ubs  and  insects,  which  land,  air,  or 
water,  can  supply*  1  have  three  species  of  earth-worms  not 
known  to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered  a  new  ephemera, 
and  can  show  four  wasps  that  wei-e  taken  torpid  in  their  win- 
ter quailers*  I  have,  from  my  own  ground,  the  longest  blade 
of  grass  upon  record,  and  once  accepted,  as  a  half  year's  rent 
for  a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains  than  had 
been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem* 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own  interest,  as  to 
supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer,  with  only  two  horse-flies,  and 
those  of  little  more  than  the  common  size  :  and  I  was  upon 
the  brink  of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune  tlu*ew 
a  wliite  mole  in  his  way,  for  wliich  he  was  not  only  forgiven 
but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquisitions,  and  made  at  small 
expense  ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured  to  rank  myself  among 
the  virtuoso  without  better  claims*  I  have  suffered  nothing 
worthy  tlie  regard  of  a  wise  man  to  csraiie  my  notice :  I  liave 
ransacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  been  c(|ually  atten- 
tive to  past  ages  and  the  present*  For  the  illustration  of  an- 
cient history,  1  can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscription, 
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though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears,  from  some  broken  re- 
mains of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tuscan,  and  tlicrcfore 
probably  engraved  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  I  have 
two  pieces  of  porphyry  found  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus, 
and  three  letters  broken  off  by  a  learned  traveller  from  the 
monuments  of  Persepolis  ;  a  piece  of  stone  which  paved  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens,  and  a  plate  without  figures  or  charac- 
ters, which  was  found  at  Corintli,  and  which  I  therefore  be- 
lieve to  be  that  metal  which  was  once  valued  before  gold.  I 
have  sand  gathered  out  of  the  Granicus ;  a  fragment  of  Tra- 
jan's bridge  over  the  Danube  ;  some  of  tlie  mortal*  which 
cemented  the  watercourse  of  Tarquin  ;  a  horse-shoe  broken 
on  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  a  turf  with  five  daisies  dug  from 
the  field  of  Pharsalia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  cn^y  of  unsuccessful  collectors^ 
by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientific  wealth,  but  cannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  tliere  are  few  regions  of  the  globe 
which  are  not  honoured  with  some  memorial  in  my  cabinets. 
The  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have  boasted  the  greatness 
of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at  tlieir  tables  with  drink 
from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube  :  I  can  show  one  vial,  of 
which  tlie  water  was  formerly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Can- 
casus,  and  another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow  on  the 
top  of  Atlas  ;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed  from  a  banana  in  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and,  in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my  labours  have 
procured  to  my  country ;  and  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  that 
Britain  can,  by  my  care,  boast  of  a  snail  that  has. crawled 
upon  the  wall  of  China ;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American 
princess  wore  in  her  ear ;  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  who  car- 
ried the  queen  of  Siam ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in 
the  palace  of  the  great  mogul ;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of 
the  maids  of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  ascymitaronce  wielded 
by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  great. 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I  have  been  care- 
ful to  choose  only  by  intrinsic  worth,  and  real  usefulness, 
without  regard  to  party  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock 
or  CromwclFs  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of  the  royal 
oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  drawers,  sand  scraped  from  the 
coffin  of  king  Richard;  and  a  commission  signed  by  Henry  the 
seventh.  I  have  equal  veneration  for  tlie  ruff  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  should  lose,  with  like 
regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh,  and  a  stirrup  of  king 
James.     I  have  paid  the  same  price  for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and 
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a  tbimble  of  queen  Mary ;  for  a  Air  cap  of  the  Czar,  and  a 
boot  of  Charles  of  Sweeden. 

Tou  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumulations  were  not 
made  without  some  diminution  of  my  fortune,  for  I  was  so 
well  known  to  spare  no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  some  bid 
against  me  for  hire,  some  for  sport,  some  for  malice ;  and  if 
I  asked  theprice  of  any  thing,  it  was  sufficient  to  double  the 
demand.  For  curiosity,  trafficking  thus  with  avarice,  the 
wealth  of  India  had  not  been  enough ;  and  I,  by  little  and 
little,  transferred  all  my  money  from  the  funds  to  my  closet : 
here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,  and  live  upon  my  estate  in  lite- 
rary leisure,  but  the  sale  of  the  Hai*ieian  collection  shook 
my  resolution  :  I  mortgaged  my  land,  and  purchased  thirty 
medals,  which  I  could  never  find  before.  I  have  at  length 
bought  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  credi« 
tors  has  seized  my  repository ;  I  am  therefore  condemned  to 
disperse  what  the  labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I 
submit  to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a  short 
time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power, 
sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by  Tavernier  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Ganges ;  for  which  I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that 
you  will  recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public 
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AUi  wUle  et/  qu»d  fadoi,  ttuUa  at  gkria,  Puu. 

AU  uieless  science  is  an  empty  boast 

Ths  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has  natu- 
rally led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that  thirst  after  curiosi- 
ties, which  often  draws  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself,  but 
which  is  perhaps  no  otherwise  blamable,  than  as  it  wants 
fliose  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add  lustre  even 
to  moral  excellencies,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Iifaming  rynfcrff  ?^  TfiUfih  fi"p"^»^'^y  o"  ^^Ase  who  possess 
it  tiiat  they  might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure*^  had 
mej  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  as  envy  and 
competition  have  divided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factions, 
fliey  have  neglected  the  common  interest ;  each  has  called  in 
foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  own  cause  by 
the  frown  of  nower,  the  hiss  of  .ignorance,  and  the  clamour 

voi^  ui. — I 
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of  po|>ularity.  The;  have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by  mn- 
tual  hostilities  Uiey  demolished  those  outwork»  which  ^-ene- 
rution  had  raised  for  their  security-,  and  exposed  tliemsclvcs 
to  bai-bai-ians,  by  whom  every  region  of  science  is  equally 
laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  professions,  may  be 
obscned  a  constant  recipi-ocation  of  reproaches.  The  col- 
lector of  shells  and  stones  derides  the  folly  of  him  who  pasted 
leaves  and  flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  with  coloum 
that  arc  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with  care  what  can* 
not  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of  insects  stands  amazed  that 
any  man  can  waste  his  short  time  upon  lifeless  matter,  while 
many  tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history.  Every  one 
is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study,  but  to  exclude 
•11  otiiers  from  rcganl,  and  having  heated  his  imagination 
with  some  favourite  pursuit,  wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  not  seized  witli  the  same  passion. 

There  arc,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study  which  seem  but 
remotely  allied  to  useful  knowledge,  ami  of  little  importance 
to  happiness  or  virtue ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  sallies 
of  mrrriment,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we  see  a  mui 
wrinkled  with  attention,  and  emaciated  with  solicitude,  in 
the  investigation  of  questions,  of  which,  without  visible  in- 
convenience, the  world  may  expire  in  ignorance.  Tet  it  is 
dangerous  to  discourage  well  intended  labours  or  innocent 
curiosity  :  for  he  who  is  employed  in  searches,  which  by  any 
deduction  of  consequences  tend  to  the  bcneRt  of  life,  is  surely 
laudable,  in  comparison  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in 
counteracting  happiness,  and  filling  the  world  with  wrong 
aiitl  danger,  cnnfusion  and  remorse.  'No  man  can  perform  so 
little  as  not  to  have  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
merits,  when  he  beholds  the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idle- 
ness, and  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  useful. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  inquiry,  or  to 
foresee  what  consequences  a  new  discovery  may  produce. 
He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance, 
whatever  be  his  employment,  of  doing  good  lo  his  fellow 
creatures.  The  man  that  fii-st  ranged  the  woods  in  search  «f 
medicinal  springs,  or  climbed  the  mountains  for  salutary 
plants,  has  undoubtedly  merited  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
how  much  soever  tiis  frequent  miscarriages  might  excite  the 
scorn  of  bis  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be  uni- 
versally despised,  nntbing  greater  can  be  attained,  for  all 
that  is  great  was  at  first  little,  and  rose  to  its  present  bulk  bj 
gradual  accessions,  and  accumulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  aaaembling  matter  far 
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contemplation,  are  doubtless  entitled  to  some  degree  of  re- 
spect, though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  their 
treasure,  or  in  a  fit  of  sullenness  to  despise  it.  A  man  who 
thinks  only  on  the  particular  object  before  him,  goes  not 
away  much  illuminated  by  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
handling  the  tooth  of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philo- 
sophical eye  tlian  the  structure  of  animals,  by  which  they  are 
qualified  to  support  life  in  the  elements  or  climates  to  which 
they  are  appropriated ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies  it  must  be 
generally  confessed,  tliat  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infinite 
wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme  reason,  and  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  new  raptures  of  gratitude,  and  new  incentives 
lo  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  examples  of  me- 
chanical science  or  manual  ability,  is  unquestionably  useful, 
even  when  the  things  themselves  are  of  small  importance, 
because  it  is  always  advantageous  to  know  liow  far  the  hu- 
man powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  experience  has 
found  to  be  witlkin  tiic  reacli  of  diligence.  Idleness  and  timi- 
dity often,  despair  without  being  overcome,  and  forbear  at- 
tempts for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the 
invigoration.of  faint  endeavours,  by  showing  what  has  been 
already  performed.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  great- 
est efforts  of  ingenuity  have  been  exerted  in  trifles;  yet  the 
same  principles  and  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valua- 
ble purposes,  and  the  movements,  which  put  into  action  ma- 
chines of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  may 
be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or  manufacture  metals,  to  assist 
the  architect,  or  preserve  tiie  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  ai'ms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  nations,  which 
make  the  greatest  part  of  many  collections,  I  have  littie  re- 
gard, when  they  are  valued  only  because  they  are  foreign, 
and  can  suggest  no  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet 
they  are  not  equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always  safely  de- 
termined which  should  be  rejected  or  retained  :  for  they  may 
sometimes  unexpectedly  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  his- 
tory, and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  tiiere  ai*e  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe  their 
worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  convey  no  informa- 
tion, nor  satisfy  any  rational  desire.  Such  are  many  frag- 
ments of  anti(|uity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement ;  and 
things  held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once  the  pro- 
perty of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour  of  king  Henry  ; 
or  for  having  been  used  on  some  remarkable  occasion,  as  the 
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lantern  of  Guy  Faux.  The  loss  or  preservation  of  these 
seems  to  be  a  tiling  indifferent,  nor  can  I  perceive  why  the 
possession  of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  perhaps,  even 
this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature ;  and  when  I  find  TuUy 
confessing  of  himself,  that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to 
visit  the  walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reverence  which 
every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous,  has  paid  to  the  ground 
where  merit  has  been  buried,*  I  am  afraid  to  declare  against 
the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to  the  meanest 
relique  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious,  is  intended  as  an  in- 
citement to  labour,  and  an  encouragement  to  expect  the  same 
renown,  if  it  be  sought  by  the  same  >irtues. 

The  virtuoso  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  useless ; 
but  perhaps  he  may  be  sometimes  culpable  for  confining  him- 
self to  business  below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in  petty  specu- 
lations, those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them  in  nobler 
studies,  he  might  have  given  new  light  to  the  intellectual 
world.  It  is  never  without  grief  that  1  find  a  man  capable  of 
ratiocination  or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this  secondary 
class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discovered  a  metiiod 
of  gratifying  his  desire  of  eminence  by  expense  rather  than 
by  labour,  and  known  the  sweets  of  a  iife  blest  at  once  with 
the  ease  of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will 
not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the  toil  of  thinking,  or 
leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for  arguments  and  principles ; 
arguments  which  require  circumspection  and  vigilance,  and 
principles  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of 
meditation.  He  will  gladly  shut  himself  up  for  ever  with  his 
shells  and  metals,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  w)io,  hav- 
ing tasted  the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to  the  dangers  of 
the  sea. 

'AAA*  x^vTH  fiH'X$f%  fUT*  mfffiiTi  Atn^ciyirtf 


Whoso  taittea. 


Insatiat  eriots  in  the  sweet  repasts  ; 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  bis  bouse,  bis  country,  and  his  friends. 


Pops. 


Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  learned  as  heaps 
of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  necessary  to  the  architect 

*  See  this  sentiment  iUustrated  by  a  most  splendid  passage  in  Dr.  John* 
ton's  ^  Jouroey  to  tke  Western  IsUnds,"  Vol.  VIII.  p.  395^. 
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But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  search  the  field,  requires  not  much 
of  any  quality  heyond  stubborn  perseverance ;  and  though 
genius  must  often  lie  unactive  without  tliis  humble  asmstance^ 
yet  this  can  claim  little  praise,  because  every  man  can  afford 
iL 

To  mean  understandings,  it  is  sufficient  honour  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  lowest  labourers  of  learning ;  but  different 
abilities  must  find  different  tasks.  To  hew  stone,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in  search 
of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill«suited  with  the  capacity  of 
Newton. 
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Ctmantm  fiteraa  motor,  Craridbyb,  mearump 

Ei  pfien  cit9io»,  wisiditwqve  comet. 
Jam  miU  nig^etcwU  tonta  sadaria  barboy' 


Sedtibi  noil  crevi  ,•  te  notter  viUicuM  horitt  .* 

Te  ditpeTiMiUor,  tedomut  ip9a  pavet, 
Corripio,  oboerva*,  quererit,  rutpiria  ditcis, 

Ei  vie  aferuUt  abftitiet  ira  manum.  Hart. 

Tou  rock'd  my  cradle,  were  my  f^ide 

In  youth,  ftill  tending  at  my  side : 

But  noWf  dear  Sir,  my  beard  is  grown« 

Still  I'm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  steward,  butler,  cook,  and  all 

Your  fright,  nay  even  the  very  wall ; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide, 

And  scarce  will  lay  tlte  rod  ande.  F.  Lkwis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sib — You  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to  tj- 
ranny,  and  to  look  with  impartiality  upon  the  world ;  I  shall 
therefore  lay  my  case  before  you,  and  hope  by  your  decision 
to  be  set  free  firom  unreasonable  restraints,  and  enabled  to 
justify  myself  against  the  accusations  which  spite  and  peevish- 
ness produce  against  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  and  my  father, 
being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  girl, 
committed  me  to  the  caro  of  his  sister,  who  instructed  me 
with  the  authority,  and,  not  to  deny  her  what  she  may  justly 
claim,  with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  She  had  not  very  ele- 
vated sentiments  or  extensive  views,  but  her  principles  were 
goody  and  her  intentions  pure ;  and,  though  some  may  prac- 
tise more  virtues,  scarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 
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Under  tbts  good  lady,  I  learned  all  the  common  rales  of 
decent  behaviour,  and  standing  maxims  of  domestic  prudence ; 
and  might  have  grown  up  hy  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewo- 
man, without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  not  Flavia  come  down  last  summer,  to  visit  her 
relations  in  the  next  village.  I  was  taken,  of  course,  to 
compliment  the  stranger,  and  was,  at  the  first  sights  surprised 
at  the  unconcern  witli  which  she  saw  herself  gazed  at  by  the 
company  whom  she  had  never  known  before ;  at  the  careless* 
ness  witli  which  she  received  compliments,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  she  returned  tliem.  I  found  she  had  something  which 
I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  but  wish  to  be  like 
her,  at  once  easy  and  officious,  attentive  and  unembarrassed. 
I  went  home,  and  for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  no- 
thing but  Miss  Flavia ;  tliough  my  aunt  told  me,  that  she 
was  a  forward  slut,  and  thought  herself  wise  before  her  time* 

In  a  little  time  she  repaid  my  visit,  and  raised  in  my  heart 
a  new  confusion  of  love  and  admiration.  I  soon  saw  her 
again,  and  still  found  new  charms  in  her  air,  conversation^ 
and  behaviour.  You,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  world,  may 
have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases  between  young 
persons.  I  know  not  how  othei's  are  affected  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  I  found  myself  irresistibly  allured  to  friendship 
and  intimacy,  by  the  familiar  complaisance  and  airy  gaiety 
of  Flavia ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  became  her  favourite, 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  with  me,  that  she  could  gain 
from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent  some  hours 
with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid  great  respect  by  low  cour- 
tesies, submissive  compliance,  and  soft  acquiescence :  but  as 
I  became  gradually  more  accustomed  to  her  manners,  I  dis- 
covei'cd  that  her  civility  was  general ;  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  deference  shown  by  her  to  circumstances  and 
appeaininces ;  that  many  went  away  flattered  by  her  humility, 
whom  she  despised  in  her  heart ;  that  the  influence  of  far  the 
greatest  part  of  those  w  itlk  whom  she  conversed  ceased  with 
their  presence :  and  that  sometimes  she  did  not  remember 
the  names  of  them,  Whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity 
or  false  commendation,  her  habitual  civility  had  sent  away 
witli  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance. 

It  was  not  long  berore  I  ])erceived,  that  my  aunt's  opinion 
was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavians  deliberations,  and  that 
she  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  senti- 
ments, without  the  knowledge  of  books,  or  observations  on 
mankind.  I  had  hitlierto  considered  my  aunt,  as  entitled  by 
her  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  highest  reverence,  and 
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ciHiId  not  forbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  so  much  younger 
should  venture  to  suspect  her  of  errour,  or  ignorance ;  but 
my  surprise  was  without  uneasiness,  and  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right,  I  readily  learned 
from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason,  and  to  believe  it  possible, 
that  they  who  had  lived  longer  might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to  converse  on 
subjects  of  learning,  that  she  put  all  the  men  in  the  country  to 
flight,  except  the  old  parson,  who  declared  himself  much  de» 
lighted  with  her  company,  because  she  gave  him  opportuni- 
ties to  recollect  the  studies  of  his  younger  years,  and,  by 
some  mention  of  ancient  story,  had  made  him  rub  the  dust  off 
his  Homer,  which  had  lain  unregarded  in  his  closet.  With 
Homer,  and  a  thousand  other  name^  familiar  to  Flavia,  I  had 
no  acquaintance,  but  began,  by  comparing  her  accomplish- 
ments with  my  own,  to  repine  at  my  education,  and  wish  that 
I  had  not  been  so  long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from 
whom  nothing  but  housewifery  was  to  be  learned.  I  then  set 
myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia  recommended,  and 
heard  her  opinion  of  their  beauties  and  defects.  I  saw  new 
worlds  hourly  bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  enraptured 
at  the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endless  entertain- 
ment. 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  adorn  with  turkey-work  against  winter,  made 
very  slow  advances,  and  that  I  had  add^  in  two  months  but 
three  leaves  to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  honest  folly  exclaimed  against 
my  new  acquaintance,  who  had  filled  me  with  idle  notions, 
and  turned  my  head  with  books.  But  she  had  now  lost  her 
authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  mistakes  in  her 
opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her  language ;  and  therefore 
thought  myself  no  longer  bound  to  pay  much  regard  to  one 
who  knew  little  beyond  her  needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who 
professed  to  think  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  a  woman 
than  to  see  that  the  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids  go  to 
bed  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  seducing  me. 
and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence  was  withdrawn.  I 
should  return  to  my  allegiance  ;  she  therefore  contented  her- 
self with  remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit,  and  disap- 
pointments of  pride.  But  since  she  has  found,  that  though 
Flavia  is  departed,  I  still  persist  in  my  new  scheme,  she  has 
at  length  lost  her  patience,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
hand,  tears  my  pai)er  if  she  finds  mo  writing,  bnrns  Flavians 
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letters  before  my  face  when  she  can  seize  them,  and  threatens 
to  lock  me  up,  and  to  complain  to  my  father  of  my  perrerse- 
ness.  If  women,  she  says,  would  but  know  their  duty  and 
tlicir  interest,  they  would  be  careful  to  acquaint  themselyes 
with  family  affairs,  and  many  a  penny  might  be  saved  ;  for 
while  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  scribbling  and  reading, 
servants  are  junketing,  and  linen  is  wearing  out.  She  then 
takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows  me  the  worked  hangings, 
and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks  whether  all  this  was  done 
with  a  pen  and  a  hook  ? 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and  sometimes  am 
sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy  enough  to  be  much  moved 
either  with  my  mirth  or  my  gloom,  if  she  did  not  think  the 
interest  of  the  family  endangered  by  this  change  of  my  man- 
ners. She  had  for  some  years  marked  out  young  Mr.  Surly, 
an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
fighting  cocks,  as  an  advantageous  mateh ;  and  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  civilities  which  he  used  to  pay  me, 
till  under  Flavians  tuition  I  learned  to  talk  of  subjects  which 
he  could  not  understand.  This,  she  says,  is  the  consequence 
of  female  study  :  girls  grow  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too 
stubborn  to  be  commanded  ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
shall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she  breaJcs  my 
spirit 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make  roe  quite 
angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these  ten  weeks,  and  think 
myself  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  a  governess,  who  has 
no  pretensions  to  more  sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I 
am  resolved,  since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise  as  other  women, 
to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss  Flavia  has  often 
told  me  that  ladies  of  my  age  go  to  assemblies  and  routes, 
without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts;  I  shall  therefore, 
from  this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse  to  give  ac- 
counts. I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at  which  young 
ladies  may  judge  for  themselves,  which  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
but  ttiink  ought  to  begin  before  sixteen  ;  if  you  are  inclined 
to  delay  it  longer,  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  to  your 
opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  experience, 
and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority  ;  and  both  she,  and  all 
the  antiquated  part  of  the  world,  talk  of  the  unreserved  obe- 
dience which  they  paid  to  the  command  of  their  parents,  and 
the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  they  listened  to  their 
precepts  :  of  the  terrours  which  they  felt  at  a  frown,  and  the 
humility  with  which  they  supplicated  forgiveness,  whenever 
ihey  bad  offended.     I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
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general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young  and  the  old  were  always 
at  variance.  I  have,  however,  toM  my  annt,  that  I  will 
mend  whatever  she  will  prove  to  be  wrong;  birt;  she  replies 
that  she  has  reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  proob. 

I  beg  once  again^  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  wheflier  I  am  not* 
as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether,  when  she  presumes  to  check 
me  as  a  baby«  I  may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  in- 
solence ?  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  without  your  ad- 
vice, which  is  therefore  impatiently  expected  by 

MTRTXUiir. 

I*.  S.  Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 
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OHa  n  toUat  periere  Copldinis  arcui 
Contemptitguejacent,  et  sine  luce  faces. 

At  busy  hearts  in  vain  Love's  arrows  fly ; 
Dim'd,  8Corn'd>  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 


Oti». 


Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid  out  thei^ 
diligence  upon  the  considcfration  of  tho9e  distempers  to  which 
men  are  exposed  by  particular  states  of  life,  and  very  learned 
treatises  have  been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few  employments 
which  a  man  accustomed  to  anatomical  inquiries,  and  medi- 
cal refinements,  would  not  find,  reasons  for  declining  as  dan- 
gerous to  health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform ' 
him,  tliat  almost  every  occupation,  however  inconvenient  or 
formidable,  is  happier  and  safer  than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrable  from  the 
fabric  of  the  bo<iy,  but  evident  from  observation  of  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation  of  healthy 
in  tiiosc  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  lucrative  labour,  have  invent  sports  and  diversions, 
though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  manual  trades,  yet 
of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them,  and  differing 
only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  and  manufac- 
turer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore  performed 
without  the  painful  sense  of  compulsion.  The  huntsman  rises 
early,  pursues  his  game  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  chace,  swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices,  till 
he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than  the  soldier,  and  has 
ferfaaps  sometimes  incurred  as  great  hazard  of  wounds  or 
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death :  yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither 
spbject  to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any  penal- 
ties for  neglect  and  disobedience ;  he  has  neither  profit  nor 
honour  to  expect  from  his  perils  and  his  conquests,  but  toils 
without  the  hope  of  mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content 
himself  with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  companions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  labour  may  be 
styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  external  incitements  be 
requisite,  if  it  be  considered  how  much  happiness  is  gained, 
and  how  much  misery  escaped,  by  frequent  and  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary  and 
unactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral  state  between  pain  and  plea- 
sure. The  dstnce.  of  Bpirito,  itie  buuud  of  vigour,  readmess 
of  enterprise,  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  ai*e  reserved  for  him 
that  braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres,  that  keeps  his 
limbs  pliaut  with  motion,  and  by  frequent  exposure  fortifies 
his  frame  against  the  common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat. 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  many  would  be 
content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial  can  be  kept  at  a  stand.  Ease. 
if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards  pain : 
and  whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may  suggest  of 
observing  the  proportion  between  nutriment  and  labour,  and 
keeping  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  by  supplies  exactly  equal 
tn  its  waste,  we  know  that,  in  effect,  the  vital  powers,  unex- 
cited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  languid ;  that,  as  their  vi- 
gour fails,  obstructions  are  generated ;  and  that  from  obstruc- 
tions proceed  most  of  those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly 
with  periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they  siometimes 
suffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  *it  to  be  useless,  chain  us  down 
to  the  couch  of  misery,'  and  mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  which 
vfe  are  decreed ;  but,  while  the  soul  and  body  continue  united, 
it  can  make  the  association  pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes 
that  they  shall  be  disjoined  oy  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a 
principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  from 
heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves  ;  the  dart  of  death  in- 
deed fjBlls  from  heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  miscon- 
duct :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  roan,  but  to  die  with  lingering 
anguish  is  generally  his  follv.* 

It  is  necessary  tQ  that  perfection  of  which  our  present  state 
ia  enable,  that  the  mind  and  body  .should  both  be  kept  in 

*  This  p«ssa^  waa  once  stran^Iy  anpposed  by  some  readen  to  recoro- 
mend  Buicide,  instead  of  exerdiCf  whieh  is  surely  the  more  obvious  {iiietn* 
iur.  See,  however,  a  letter  from  Or.  Joursov  on  the  subject  in  Beswsu's 
JLOl,  vol  iv.  p.  1^.    C. 


action ;  that  neither  the  f&cutties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
be  snffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ;  that  neitlitr 
health  be  purchased  by  voluntary  submission  to  ienorance, 
nor  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  that  hcattb,whicn 
must  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasui-e  to  its  possessor,  or  as- 
sistance to  others.  It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students 
tn  despise  those  amusements  and  recreations,  which  give  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  Solitude  and  contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  con- 
sistent witli  such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports  as  is 
necessary  to  make  them  practised  with  delight,  and  no  man 
is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  necessity  is  not  pressing 
and  immediate,  when  he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must 
make  him  ridiculous. 


hadere  qui  tuicit,  campeslribut  aiiliael  armii, 

Indtclutgiie  piU,  diicive,  Inchive  guieicit, 

.Ve  tpi—t  riium  tollanl  impimi  nmix  Han. 

Ha  thal's  unskilful  vLll  not  tois  ■  ball. 

Nor  run,  nor  wreitle.  Tor  lie  fesm  the  fall  -, 

He  iutUy  fe>rs  to  meet  deserv'd  ilU^mce, 

And  Ihit  the  rinf;  viU  hiwthe  b«B)e<l  «u,  Ckikih, 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  resigned,  almost  by  his 
own  consent,  to  languor  anil  pain  ;  and  while  in  the  prosectt* 
tion  of  his  studies  he  sufibrs  the  wcarineitH  of  labour,  is  sub- 
ject by  hie  course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observation  of  this  mischievous 
omission  in  those  who  are  employed  about  intellectual  objects, 
that  Locke  has,  in  his  System  of  Education,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  R  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  anil  professions,  that  when 
the  mind  is  weary  with  its  proper  task,  it  may  be  relaxed  by 
a  slighter  attention  to  some  mechanical  operation ;  and  that 
while  the  vital  functions  are  resuscitated  and  awakened  hy 
vlgorona  motion,  the  understanding  may  be  restrained  from 
that  Tifrance  and  dissipation  by  which  it  relieves  itself 
after  a  long  intenseness  of  thought,  unless  some  allurement 
be  presented  that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  little  reason  tor  expecting  frequent  conformi- 
ty to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  might  not  give  oc- 
caaion  to  petty  emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition ;  and 
whether,  if  our  divines  antl  physicians  were  taught  the  lathe 
and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  of  their  tools  than 
their  books  ?  as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  his  empire  for  hU 
cbarivt  and  his  Bddle.    It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  (do 
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much  pleaMd  with  little  things ;  bat  what  is  there  which  may 
not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remember  how  much  worse  em- 
ployment might  have  been  found  for  those  hours,  which  a 
manual  occupation  appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compute  the 
profit  with  the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  how  often  a  genius 
18  allured  from  his  studies^  consider  likewise  that  perhaps  by 
flie  same  attractions  he  is  sometimes  withheld  from  debauch- 
ery, or  recalled  from  malice,  from  ambition,  from  envy,  and 
from  lust 

I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  tliose  by  whom  our 
female  education  was  instituted,  for  having  contrived,  that 
every  woman,  of  whatever  condition,  should  be  taught  some 
arts  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  recluse  and 
domestic  leisure  may  be  filled  up.  These  arts  are  more  ne- 
cessary, as  the  weakness  of  their  sex  and  the  general  system 
of  life  debar  ladies  from  many  employments  which,  by  diver- 
sifying the  circumstances  of  men,  preserve  them  from  being 
cankered  by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know  not  how 
much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  world  may  be  the 
consequence  of  this  judicious  regulation.  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  fancy  might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion  and 
slaughter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  many  piercing  eyes 
and  vivid  understandings^  turned  loose  at  once  upon  man- 
kind, with  no  other  business  than  to  sparkle  and  intrigue,  io 
perplex  and  to  destroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  cliancc  brings  within  my  observa- 
tion a  knot  cif  misses  busy  at  their  needles,  I  consider  myself 
as  in  the  school  of  virtue ;  and  though  I  have  no  extraordi- 
nary' skill  in  plain  work  or  embroidei^,  look  opou  tlieir  ope- 
rations with  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  governess,  because 
I  regard  them  as  providing  a  security  against  the  most  dan- 
gerous ensnarers  of  the  soul,  by  enabling  themselves  to  ex- 
clude idleness  from  their  solitary  moments,  and  with  idle- 
ness her  attendant  train  of  passions,  fancies,  and  chimeras, 
fears,  sorn>ws,  and  desires.  Ovid  and  Cervantes  will  inform 
them  that  love  has  no  power  but  over  those  whom  he  catches 
unemployed ;  and  Hector,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  sees  Andro- 
mache overwhelmed  with  terrours,  sends  her  for  consolation 
to  the  loom  and  the  distaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imagination  never 
takes  such  firm  passession  of  the  fnind,  as  when  it  is  found 
«mpty  and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripatetic  principle,  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum^  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  in- 
tellect, which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd  or 
criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  object  Perh^is 
every  man  may  date  the  predonunance  of  those  desires  that 
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diaturb  his  life  and  contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some 
unhaj^y  hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed  him  to  their 
incursions ;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observation  either  on 
himself  or  others,  who  does  not  know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be 
▼iciotts. 
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L^iiitmtmque  tonum  digUU  aUlemut  et  aure.  Hub. 

By  fijigersy  or*by  ear,  we  numbers  scan.  ELpuisrsToar. 

OjTB  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  burthen  of  go- 
▼(jnunent  is  increased  upon  princes  by  tlie  virtues  of  tlieir  im- 
Biediate  predecessors.  It  is,  indeed,  always  danga*ous  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
uid  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  excellence  is  conse- 
crated by  death ;  when  envy  and  interest  cease  to  act  against 
it,  and  those  passions  by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  op- 
posed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn  their  vehemence 
against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  same  difii- 
Cttlties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under  the  shade  of  exalted 
merit,  and  is  hindered  from  rising  to  his  natural  height,  by 
the  interception  of  those  beams  which  should  invigorate  and 
quicken  him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  already 
engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  certain  satis- 
faction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  attention  ali*eady  wearied,  and  not 
to  be  recalled  to  the  same  obrject. 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  the 
untrodden  regions  of  Parnassus  before  him,  and  that  his  gar- 
land will  be  gathered  from  plantations  which  no  writer  had 
yet  culled.  But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
all  his  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers  or 
branches  untouched  by  his  predecessors,  the  refuse  of  con- 
tempt, or  the  omissions  of  negligence.  The  Macedonian  con- 
queror, when  he  was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung 
like  a  nightingale,  replied  with  contempt,  <Uhat  he  had  heard 
the  nigbtingue  herself ;''  and  the  same  treatment  must  every 
man  expect,  whose  praise  is,  that  he  imitates  another. 

Tet,  m  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflections,  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  my  reader  some  observations  upon  Paradise 
Loatf  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may  fall  below  the  illustri- 
ous writer  who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth  of 
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learnings  my  attempt  maj  not  be  wholly  useless.  There  are, 
in  every  age,  new  orrours  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prigudioeB 
to  be  opposed.  False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those 
that  arc  entering-  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and  the  tra* 
vellcr,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forsaken  by  thesun,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a  fainter  orb  arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may 
i-escue  him  from  total  darkness,  though  witli  weak  and  bor- 
rowed lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  poem  under  most 
of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has  barely  touched  upon 
the  versification ;  not  probably  because  he  thought  the  art  of 
numbers  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  what  mi- 
nute attention  the  ancient  critics  considered  the  disposition  of 
syllables,  and  had  himself  given  hopes  of  some  metrical  ob- 
servations upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but  being  the  first 
who  undertook  to  display  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the  de- 
fects of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once  befoi-e  him,  and 
passed  willingly  over  those  which  were  most  barren  of  ideas, 
and  required  labour,  rather  tlian  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  numbers,  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet  Every  other  power  by 
which  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  or  the  imagination 
enchanted,  may  be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  nas  this 
peculiar  superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which  tlie  perfec- 
tion of  every  other  composition  can  require,  he  adds  the 
faculty  of  joining  music  with  reason,  and  of  acting  at  once 
upon  the  senses  and  the  passions.  I  suppose  tiiere  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical  melody,  and 
who  will  not  confess  that  they  arc  more  or  less  moved  by  the 
same  thoughts,  as  they  are  conveyed  by  different  sounds,  and 
more  affected  by  the  same  words  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred  upon  men  in 
degrees  very  unequal ;  bnt  there  are  none  who  do  not  perceive 
it,  or  to  whom  a  regular  series  of  proportionate  sounds  can- 
not give  delight 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton  I  am  desirous  to 
be  generallv  understood,  and  shall  therefore  stodiously  de- 
cline the  dialect  of  grammarians  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult,  and  sometimes  scarcely  possible^  to  deliver  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which  tiie  peculiar 
ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not  been  in- 
vented but  because  the  language  already  in  use  Was  insuffi- 
cient. If,  therefore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obseure^  it  may 
be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdiction,  and  to  a  desire  oif 
avoiding  that  offence  which  is  always  given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  English  language  may  be  pro- 
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perly  considered  as  pare  or  mixed.  It  is  pure  when  the  ac- 
cent rests  upon  every  second  syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Counre  uncertain  dangert  may  abate, 

Rut  whd  can  be^r  tb'  apprdach  of  certain  fkit  ? 

DaTBEBr. 

Here  Lore  liis  gt>]den  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  Idmp,  and  wives  his  purple  wings 
Reigns  here,  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  h&rlots,  joveless,  jdyless,  unend^ar'd.  Milton. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  line  of  Dryden» 
and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  repose  upon  every 
second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at  equal  times,  is 
the  most  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single  verse  is  capable, 
and  should  therefore  be  exactly  kept  in  distichs,  and  generally 
in  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  rest  without 
any  sense  of  imperfection. 

Buty  to  preserve  the  scries  of  sounds  untransposedin  a  long 
composition^  is  not  only  very  difficulty  but  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting ;  for  we  arc  soon  wearied  with  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  cadence.  Necessity  has  •  therefore 
enforced  the  mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation  of  the 
accents  is  allowed ;  this,  tliough  it  always  injures  the  har- 
mony of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet  compensates  the 
loss  by  relieving  us  fi*om  the  continual  tyranny  of  the  same 
sounds  and  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  the 
pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  innumerable 
instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has  two  pure  lines  together,  as 
will  appear  if.  any  of  his  paragraphs  be  i-ead  with  attention 
merely  to  the  music. 

l*hus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adornM 
The  god  that  made  both  sky,  air,  eartli,  and  heav'n. 
Which  they  beheld  ;  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  ttarrypoUf :  thou  aUo  tna<fu  the  vii^htj 
Maker  omnipotent  *  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ  M 
Have  iinish'd,  happy  in  oiyr  mutual  help, 
Jind  mutual  lave,  tfte  crown  of  all  our  blits 
Ordain'd  by  thee :  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large  ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
I'artakcrs,  and  uncrop'd  falls  to  the  ground ; 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  wholihall  with  us  extul 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  awake. 
And  when  we  teek,  ••  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 
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In  thi*  passage  it  will  beat  firatobserved,  that  tlie  lines  are 
not  equally  faarmonious,  and  upon  a  nearer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  only  the  fifth  a«d  ninth  lines  are  r^ular, 
and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  licentious  with  respect  to  the 
accent.  In  some  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables  to- 
gether,  and  in  both  strong.     As 

Thm  It  tlieir  ibady  lod^  ilTiv'd,  6»lA  uttd, 

BM  larv'il,  «id  iiniler  open  sk;  tdoi'i 

The  god  thit  nude  both  Ay,  mr,  earth,  and  he>T*n. 

In  othei-s  tlie  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables,  but   upon 
both  weak. 

To  till  the  etrth,  nho  shtll  with  us  extol 
l*hy  ipoodneu  infimle,  both  when  we  vake, 
.fni/vAfli  we  leEbi'unont,  thy  gift  of  deep. 

In  the'iirst  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate  A^MB 
the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  unpleasing  diminution 
of  hannonyt  as  may  be  obscn'ed  in  the  lines  already  cited, 
and  more  remarkably  in  this. 


But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables,  which  may  be 
considered  as  arbitrary,  a  jwetwho,  not  having  the  inventim  • 
or  knowledge  of  Milton,  has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience 
loy  musical  cadences,  should   seldom  suffer  more  than  one 
aberration  from  the  rule  in  any  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  remaritably  nn- 
linrmonicnis : 

Thi»  delicious  plicc. 

For  Ul  too  Hrge  ;  ahtrr  tlig  ibundance  wants 
Partaken,  and  uncrop'd/aJb  is  thegrannd. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first,  and  fourth,  pair 
in  the  second  verse,  hare  their  accents  re^vgade  or  inverted ; 
the  first  syllable  being  strong  or  acute,  and  tlie  second  weak. 
The  detriment  which  the  measure  suffers  by  this  inversion  of 
the  accents  is  sometimes  less  perceptible,  when  the  verses  are 
canied  one  into  another,  but  is  remarkably  striking  in  this 
I^ace,  where  the  vicious  verse  concludes  a  period,  and  is  yet 
more  offensive  in  riiyme,  vhui  wer^Iarly  attend  to  the  flow 
of  every  single  Iim-    rniis  viU  appear  by  reading  a  couplet 
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in  which  Copley,  an  aathor  not  aafficientlv  studioas  of  har- 
mony ^  has  committed  the  same  fault. 


-bia  harmless  life 


Does  with  subsUntial  blessed neits  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round. 

In  those  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by  ming- 
ling combinations  of  sound  diraclly  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  Milton  expresses  in  his  sonnet  by  committing  short  and 
long,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with  the 
rest.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable  of 
variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the  Iambic^  con- 
sisting of  short  and  long  syllables  alternately,  from  which  our 
heroic  measure  is  derived,  and  the  Trochaic^  consisting  in  a 
like  alternation  of  long  and  short  These  were  considered  as 
opposites,  and  convey^  the  contrary  images  of  speed  and 
slowness ;  to  confound  them,  therefore,  as  in  tb^e  lines,  is  to 
deviate  from  tlie  established  practice.  But  where  the  senses 
are  to  judge,  authority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear  is  sufficient  to 
detect  dissonance,  nor  should  I  have  sought  auxiliaries  on 
■uch  an  occasion  against  any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 


No.  8r.     Tuesday,  January  15^  1751. 

Jkuidu9f  iracunduMt  inert,  vituuutt  amaiorf 

Jitewto  adeo  ferue  eatt  itt  non  mitetcere  petaH, 

Si  medo  culture  patieniem  eemaMdet  awreeu  Hos^ 

Tlie  slave  to  enry^  ann^,  wine,  or  love, 

llie  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove : 

Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away. 

When  listening  calmly  to  th'  instructive  lay.  FmAvczs. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or  squandered 
with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice,  has  been  generally  ob- 
served ;  and  many  sage  positions  have  been  advanced  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  this  complaint*  and  the  means  of  removing 
it  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  inquiry,  for  little 
would  be  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  life,  if  every  man  could 
conform  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  was  shown  it 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  salutary  precepts,  and 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  most  pathetic  persuasion^  is  usu- 
ally imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counsel  is  received,  and 
we  often  hear  it  mentioned,  as  a  sign  of  hopeless  depravity 

veil.  III. — L 
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ihat  though  (;ood  adyice  was  given,  it  has  wroaght  no  reform- 
ation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quicker  sagacitj 
and  deeper  penetration,  have  foand  out  that  the  inefficacy  of 
advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  counsellor,  and  rules  have 
been  laid  down,  by  whirh  this  important  duty  may  be  suc- 
eessfully  performed  :  We  arc  directed  by  what  tokens  to  dis- 
cover the  favourable  moment  at  which  the  heart  is  disposed 
for  the  operation  of  trutli  and  reason^  with  what  addi-ess  to 
administer,  and  witli  what  vehicles  to  disguise  the  caihartia 
qf  the  soul 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient  we  find  the 
world  yet  in  the  same  state :  advice  is  still  given,  but  still 
received  with  disgust:  nor  has  it  appeared  tliat  the  bitterness 
of  the  medicine  has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  power  increased^ 
by  any  methods  of  preparing  it. 

If  wc  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who  assume  the 
office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others  execute  their  under- 
taking, it  will  not  be  very  wonderful  that  their  labours,  how- 
ever zealous  or  affectionate,  are  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given?  A  few  general 
maximfl,  enforced  with  vehemence  ana  inculcated  with  im- 
portunity, but  failing  for  want  of  particular  reference  and 
immediate  ajiplication. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much  knowledge 
of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make  instruction  useful.  We 
are  sometimes  not  ourselves  conscious  of  the  origiiial  motives 
of  our  actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  car«  is  to 
hide  tliem  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often  from  those  most 
diligently,  whose  superiority  either  of  power  or  understand- 
ing may  entitle  them  to  inspect  our  lives :  it  is  therefore  very 
probable  tliat  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  intellectual 
niala<ties,  mistakes  their  cause;  and  that  his  prescriptions 
avail  nothing,  because  he  knows  not  which  of  the  passions  or 
desires  is  vitiated. 

Advice^  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  of  su- 
penorityf  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is  most 
necessary  or  most  judicious.  But  for  the  same  reason  every 
one  is  eager  to  instruct  his  neighbours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be 
virtuous,  is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high  price ; 
but  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  elevation  but  detection  of 
the  follies  or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  ta 
the  voice  of  fame  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 

"—Tentanda  via  eat^  gva  me  queque  pottim 

TtBere  Aiima,  viet&rqm  virim  vMan  per  •r«*  Viwif, 
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New  wmyt  I  nnitt  attempt,  my  grovetinff  name 

To  raidc  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fiime.  Dbtses^. 

Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  advice,  that 
we,  for  the  most  part,  summon  our  powers  to  oppose  it  with- 
out any  very  accurate  inquiry  whether  it  is  right  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes,  at  oar 
expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us  without  our  permis- 
sion :  for  many  woulc)  contentedly  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  mistakes,  rather  than  the  insolence  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advantages  are  enjoyed 
with  that  moileration  which  the  uncertainty  of  all  humau 
f;oo(l  so  powerfully  enforces ;  and  therefore  the  adviser  may 

Iustly  sus|)ect,  that  he  has  inflamed  the  oppasition  which  he 
aments  by  arrogance  and  supei*ciliousness.  He  may  suspect^ 
but  needs  not  hastily  to  condemn  himself,  for  he  can  rarely 
be  certain  that  the  softest  language  or  most  humble  diflidenco 
would  have  escaped  resentment:  since  scarcely  any  degree  of 
circumspection  can  prevent  or  obviate  the  rage  with  which 
the  slothful,  the  impotent,  and  the  unsiiccessfial,  vent  their 
discontent  upon  those  tliat  excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if  it 
18  praised,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  mind»  so  impatient 
of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a  species  of  i*evenge,  and 
tliey  return  benefit;?,  not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure, 
but  because  obligation  is  a  pain, 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  themselves  has  thus 
fiu*  corrupted,  is  perhaps  n<»t  great ;  but  there  are  few  so  free 
from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their 
instructions  with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  beneficence ;  and 
few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  receive  documents,  how- 
ever tenderly  and  cautiously  delivered,  or  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  raise  themselves  from  pupilage,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
positions of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of  Arragon,  that 
dead  counsellors  are  safest.  The  grave  puts  an  end  to  flat- 
tery and  artifice,  and  the  information  tliat  we  receive  from 
hooks  is  pure  from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  coun- 
sellors are  likewise  most  instructive ;  because  they  are  heard 
with  patience  and  with  reverence.  We  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe  tliat  man  wiser  than  ourselves,  from  whose  abilities 
we  may  receive  advantage,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry  or 
opposition,  and  who  affbi*ds  us  the  light  of  his  experience, 
without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes  of  insolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  doad  or  living 
authors,  many  temptations  to  iietulance  and  opjiOaition,  which 
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occur  ill  oful  cunfcrrnccH,  arc  avotiW.  An  author  rannof 
obtrude  his  siTvico  uuaHked.  nor  can  be  ofb>ii  suHporb-ii  of 
any  malignant  iutt'ntion  to  in.sult  his  reailpi's  with  his  know- 
kdgo  or  liis  \t  it.  Yet  ro  jircvnlciit  is  the  habit  ol'  roinpnring 
onrsi'lves  with  otin-rs,  while  thry  ■■eniaiii  wilhin  the  n'Arh  of 
uur  paHKicins,  tlmt  banks  arc  M-ldoin  rt'ad  witli  rninjtic-tc  im- 
|>artialitj-,  but  bj  tiiosc  fwim  wlmin  the  wTitcr  i«  placed  at 
such  a  distance  that  bis  lilb  or  death  is  indilferent. 

Ve  sec  that  vnliimcs  may  be  perused,  and  j)crused  with 
attcution.  to  little  eBert;  and  that  maxims  of  jtrudenrc,  or 
piinciples  of  virtue,  may  lie  treitsurcd  in  tlie  memoi-r  without 
influencing  the  conduct.  Of  the  numbers  tliat  jiass  their  liven 
among  bookn,  very  few  read  to  be  made  wiser  or  better,  ap- 
ply any  general  repniof  of  vice  to  themselves,  or  try  theii- 
own  manners  by  axioms  of  justice.  They  purpose  eithei'  to 
cnnsumc  those  hours  for  which  they  can  find  no  other  amuse- 
ment, to  gain  or  preserve  tiiat  respect  which  lenmitig  has  al- 
ways obtained ;  or  to  gratify  their  cnriosity  with  knowledge, 
which,  like  treasuiTS  buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to 
otiiei-s  or  themselves. 

**  The  preacher  (says  a  French  author.)  may  spend  an 
hour  in  explaining  anil  enfoiring  a  precept  of  religion,  witii- 
out  feeling  any  impi-csaion  fnmi  his  own  performance,  be- 
cause he  may  have  no  further  design  tluin  to  fill  np  Iiia  hour." 
A  student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  eouiparing  divines 
and  moralists,  without  any  practical  regarii  to  morality  or 
religion:  he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to  reason  ;  he 
mav  regai-d  only  the  elegance  of  .ftyle.  justness  of  argument, 
ami  accuracy  of  nietliod  ;  and  may  enable  himself  to  criticise 
with  judgment,  and  dispute  witli  subtlety,  while  tlie  chief 
DSC  of  his  volumes  in  unthuuglit  of,  his  mind  is  unaflTccted, 
and  his  life  is  unrefiirmed. 

But  tliough  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently  defeated 
by  pride,  obstinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  allowed  to  desert 
them ;  for  whoc\er  tan  furnish  arms  which  they  liitherto 
have  not  employed,  may  enable  tliem  to  gain  some  heai-ts 
which  would  havercsi^tedanyotlier  method  of  attack.  Every 
man  of  genius  has  some  arts  of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar 
to  himself,  by  which,  honestly  exerted,  he  may  benefit  man- 
kind :  for  the  arguments  for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due 
inilnencc.  not  because  they  have  been  considered  and  confut- 
ed, but  because  they  have  been  passed  over  without  consider- 
ation. To  the  p(»ition  of  Tully.  that  if  virtue  could  he 
seen,  sho  mn^t  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  trutli  could  be 
heard,  she  must  be  obeyed. 
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Cum  tdMu  animuM  cetu^rif  tumet  AoruMti  : 

Audetdt  gu^eunque  minu*  Bplentlorit  habelnmt^ 

Aui  tine  pondere  ertintt  ei  hmi^re  imUgnafei^entur,  ^ 

Terba  movere  /oc«,  quamuit  invita  recedant, 

Ei  vertetUur  adhuc  inira  pcnetraiia  Fettir.  Hon. 

liut  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  dcsignM, 

When  he  beg^ins  must  take  a  censor's  mind, 

SeTcre  and  honest ;  and  what  words  appear 

Too  ]i|(ht  and  trtval,  or  too  weak  to  bear 

The  wcif^ty  senset  nor  worth  the  reader's  care, 

Shiike  oWf  tlio'  stubborn,  they  are  loth  to  move. 

And  tho'  we  fancy,  dearly  tho'  we  love.  Cubch. 

*^  There  is  no  reputation  for  genius/' says  Quintilian, 
**to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which,  however  neces- 
sary,  have  Little  splendour  or  show.  The  height  of  a  building 
attracts  the  eye,  but  the  foundations  lie  without  itgard.  Yet 
since  there  is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the 
lowest  parts,  I  shall  tliink  nothing  unconnected  with  tlie  art 
of  oratory,  which  he  tliat  wants  cannot  be  an  orator.'' 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  precedent,  I 
shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton's  art  of  versification. 
Since,  however  minute  the  employment  may  appear,  of  ana- 
lysing lines  into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be 
incurred  by  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  accents  and  pauses, 
it  is  certain  that  without  tills  petty  knowledge,  no  man  can 
be  a  poety  and  that  from  the  proper  disposition  of  single 
sounds,  results  that  harmony  that  adds  foi*ce  to  reason,  and 
gives  grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  attention,  and  go- 
▼cms  passions* 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  the  wonls  be  so  ranged  as  that  the  accent  may 
fall  upon  its  proper  place,  but  that  the  syllables  themselves 
may  be  so  chosen  as  to  flow  smoothly  into  one  anotlier.  This  is 
to  be  effected  by  a  propoiiiionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, and  by  tempering  the  mute  consonants  with  liquids 
and  semi-vowels.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  have  observed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  two  consonants  without  tlic 
intenention  of  a  vowel,  or  without  some  emission  of  the 
breath  between  one  and  the  other ;  this  is  longer  and  more. 
Iierceptible,  as  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  are  less  harmo- 
nically conj(»incd,  and,  by  consequence,  tlie  flow  of  the  versr 
is  longer  interrupted. 
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It  is  pronounced  by  Dryilen,  that  &  line  of  monosyllables 
is  almost  always  barah.  This,  with  regard  to  our  language, 
ia  evidently  trae^  not  becaune  monosyllables  cannot  compose 
harmony,  but  because  our  monosyllable!^  being  of  Teutonic 
original,  or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly  begin  and  end 
with  consonants,  as. 


The  difference  of  harmony  arising  principally  from  ttw 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  will  be  sufEcientljr 
conceived,  by  attending  to  the  following  passages  : 

ImmoTtil  jlwurani — ^ther«  grow* 

And  BD«'n>Ial';,blu(Iinj;  the  fount  «riifi-, 

Aad  where  the  river  of  bliu  ihrou^i  midst  of  he*T'D 

JttlU^er  Blgmim^rmr*!  her  amhtr  itreami 

M'ith  tht  te  thil  nrver  fide,  the  ipirits  elect 

Siitd  liar  rttpUniicnl  ttcki  inwrealA'4  with  6num. 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be  made  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  versen  of  this  pas-sage,  may  be  repeated 
betwoen  the  last  lines  of  the  fotlowing  quotations  : 

I—    ■  ■Cmlcr  foot  the  Tiolet, 
Croeui,  and  hvHdnth,  with  rich  in-hf 
Bnidtr'd  tht  gnund,  mtra  cwbur'd  (Am  wM  tftiie 
Of  coitbeit  emblein. 

'With  flowers,  nrlanili,  aiid  tweet  tnwllinir  herb^ 
EtpatiKil  Kre  Rmi  ikck'd  her  nupliiil  bed ; 
Jmd  hea^nl'j  thtdrt  Iht  Ajnoenfon  tanff. 

Miltnn.  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  the 
nnnir  of  the  ancient  tongncs,  which,  however  vitiated  by  our 
pi-nnunciatjon.  excel  all  that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  tlic  soft- 
Be»«  of  the  Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of  all  moilem  poetry, 
aeems  fiilly  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  language  for 
smooth  versification,  and  is  tlierefnre  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  in  a  nofiler  won)  to  his  assistance :  for  tliis 
reason,  and  F  believe  for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indulges 
himself  in  a  long  series  of  proper  nunes.  and  introduces  then 
■where  they  add  Tittle  but  music  to  his  poem. 
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The  moon— The  Tiucan  artist  viewi 
At  evenSni^,  from  the  top  of  Fefle 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  Undo.— — - 


He  has,  indeed,  been  more  attentive  to  his  syllables,  flian 
to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by  collisions  of  con« 
sonants,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least  not 
more  often  than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  important 
or  complicated  subjects  to  take  off  their  care  from  the  cadence 
of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification,  compared 
with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before 
anotiier,  or  the  suppression  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word 
ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a  vowel  begins  the  following 
word.     As 


-Knowledge 


Opprenet  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  fbUy»  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

This  license,  though  now  disused  in  English  poetry,  was 

Iirartised  by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed  in  many  other 
anguages  ancient  and  modem,  and  therefore  the  critics  qn 
Pttradut  Lft$t  have,  without  much  deliberation,  commend^ 
Milton  for  continuing  it,*  But  our  language  cannot  commu- 
nicate its  rules  to  another.  We  have  already  tried  and  rc- 
je^-ted  the  hexameter  of  the  ancients,  the  double  close  of  the 
Italians,  and  the  alexandrine  of  the  French  ;  and  the  elision 
of  vowels,  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to  other  nations, 
may  be  vei-y  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  w-  have  negligently  lost 
part  of  our  vowels,  and  tliat  tlie  silent  /^  which  our  ancestors 
adde«l  to  mast  of  our  monosyllables,  was  once  vocal.  By 
this  detruncation  of  our  syllables,  our  language  is  overstocked 
with  consonants,  and  it  is  moi-e  necessary  to  add  vowels  to 
the  beginning  of  wonis,  than  to  cUt  them  off  from  the  end, 

Blilton  therefore  seems  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  tlie  na- 
ture of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  'defect  is  ruggcdness 
and  asperity,  and  has  left  our  harsh  cadences  yet  harsher. 
But  his  elisions  are  not  all  equally  to  be  censured  ;  in  some 
syllables  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  may  be 
nfely  imitated.    The  abscission  of  a  vowel  is  undoubtedly 

*  In  the  original  Rambler,  in  folio,  our  author's  opinion  appears  difTcrent, 
and  is  thus  expressed:^** This  license,  thou^rh  an  innovation  in  Kngliah 
poetry,  is  yet  allowed  in  many  other  Ungtiages  ancient  and  modern,  and 
therefore  the  critics  on  Paradise  Lost  have,  without  much  deliberation, 
eonunended  Milton  for  introducing  it."  C. 
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Ticioos  when  i\  is  strcmg-soandedy  and  makes^  with  its  asso- 
ciate consonant^  a  fair^nd  audible  syllable. 


-What  he  jfivcs. 


Spiritudy  mav  to  purest  apihu  be  found, 
•Vo  ingntefal  food,  and  fi>od  alike  these  pure 
InteUigential  substances  require. 

Fruits^'  Hetperian  fables  true. 

If  tnie»  here  tfn/y,  and  of  delicious  taste. 


•Evening  now  approach'd. 


For  we  have  aUo  our  evening  and  our  mom. 

Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves^ 
Inhospita5/y,  and  kills  their  in&nt  males. 

And  vital  Wvtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass. 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own^  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him. 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree,  that  in  all  those  passages, 
though  not  equally  in  allf  the  music  is  injured,  and  in  some 
the  meaning  obscured.  There  are  other  lines  in  which  the 
"^  Towel  is  cut  off,  but  it  is  so  faintly  pronounced  in  common 
'  'qieechy  that  the  loss  of  it  in  poetry  is  scarcely  perceived  ; 
and  therefore  such  compliance  with  the  measures  may  be 
allowed. 


•Nature  breeds 


Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
AbominaA£p,  inuttera6/« ;  and  worse 
Than  fubles  yet  have  feign'd 


From  the  shore 


They  view'd  the  vast  immensura^/<9  abyss. 
Tmpenetra^/lff,  impaPd  with  circling  Are. 
To  none  communica^/0  in  earth  or  heav'n. 

Tet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  roughness  of  a 

.^    language  too  rough  already  ;  and  though  in  long  poems  they 

may  be  sometimes  suffered,  it  never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear 

%in. 

Milton  frequently  uses  in  his  poems  the  hypermetrical  or 

^    rtdundant  line  of  eleven  syllables. 


-Thus  it  sha)l  befal 


Him  who  to  wortli  in  woman  over-trust/iif 
l«ts  her  will  rule  — — 

I  also  err'd  in  over-much  admin'r^. 

Verses  dt  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every  page;  but,  though 
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they  are  not  iinpkasing  or  dis5H)nant9  tliey  ought  uot  to  be 
admitted  into  hei*oic  ])oetry,  since  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
language  allow  us  no  other  distinction  of  epic  and  tragic 
measui-es,  than  is  affonled  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will 
the  terminations  of  the  dramatic  lines,  and  bringing  them  by 
that  i*claxation  of  metrical  rigour  nearer  to  prose* 
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Dulce  est  detipere  in  loco.  Hob. 

TVisdom  at  proper  times  is  weU  forgot^ 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  being  a  fa« 
vourcr  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  has  advanced,  that  whoever 
hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time  with  efficacy  and  vigour, 
must  allow  some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  profound  study 
and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most  rigorous  exacters  of  in- 
dustry and  seriousness  have  ap^iointed  hours  for  relaxation 
and  amusement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  consent,  many  of 
the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide  imperceptibly  away, 
and  tliat  the  mind  will  break,  from  confinement  to  its  stated 
task,  into  sudden  excui*sions.  Severe  and  connected  atten- 
tion is  preserved  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  a  man  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  bends  liLs  thoughts  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  abstiiise  question,  he  will  find  his  faculties 
continually  stealing  away  to  more  pleasing  entei*tainments. 
He  often  perceives  himself  transimrted,  he  knows  not  how, 
to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  i-eturns  to  his  first  object  as 
from  a  dream,  without  knowing  when  he  forsook  it,  or  how 
long  he  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  studious  arc  not  always 
the  most  learned.  Thei*e  is,  indeed,  no  gi*eat  difficulty  in 
discovering  that  this  diffeivnce  of  pmficiency  may  arise  from 
the  difference  of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  choice  of  books, 
or  the  convenience  of  information.  But  I  believe  it  likewi"^^ 
frequently  happens  that  the  most  iTcluse  are  not  the  p^^t 
vigorous  pn>sccutoi"s  of  study.  Many  impose  ujion  tlie  vorhL 
and  many  uiKin  thems<*lves,  by  an  api)caranre  of  si»»cre  and 
exemplary  diligence,  when  they,  in  reality,  give  diemsclyes 
up  to  tlie  luxury  of  fancy^  please  their  minds  wi^h  n^gulating 
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the  put,  or  pluming  out  tlie  Tuture;  place  diemselves  at  wilt 
in  VLiriDUB  aituations  of  happincsfi,  and  Hlumber  away  tlieir 
days  in  voluntary  visions.  In  the  journry  of  life  Home  are 
lelt  behinil,  because  they  arc  naturally  feeble  and  alow;  soinc 
because  they  miss  the  way,  many  because  they  leave  it  by 
choice,  and,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace» 
delight  themselves  with  momentary  deviations,  turn  aside  tn 
pluck  every  flower,  and  repose  in  every  shade- 
There  is  not)iing  more  fatal  to  a  man  whose  business  is  to 
tiiiiik,  tliBU  to  have  learned  tiie  art  of  regaling  his  mind  with 
those  airy  gratifications.  Other  vices  and  follieH  are  restrain- 
ed by  fear,  reformed  by  admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  con- 
viction wliicii  tlie  comparison  of  our  conduct  with  that  of 
otiiers  may  in  time  produce.  But  this  inviHJble  riot  of  the 
mind  this  secret  prodigality  of  being,  is  secure  from  detec- 
tion, and  fearless  of  reproach.  'Die  dreamer  retires  to  his 
apartments,  shuts  out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  nian- 
kuid,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own  fancy :  new  worlds 
rise  up  before  him,  one  imago  is  followed  hy  another,  and  a 
long  succession  of  delights  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  last 
called  back  to  life  by  natui-e,  or  by  custom,  and  enters  peevish 
into  society,  because  he  cannot  model  it  to  his  own  will.  He 
returns  from  his  idleexruruionH  with  the  asperity,  though  not 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to  the 
■ame  felicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  bent  upon  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  some  favourite,  science.  'I'lie  infHtuation 
strengthens  by  degrees,  and,  like  the  ]ioison  of  opiates, 
weakens  his  powers,  without  any  cxtei-nal  symptom  of  ma- 
lignity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  these  hyixicrites  of  learning  aro  in 
time  dctccterl,  and  convinced  by  <lisgracc  and  disappointment 
of  the  difference  between  the  labour  of  thought,  and  the  sport 
of  musing.  But  tliis  discovery  is  not  made  till  it  is  too  late 
to  rccuvci-  the  time  that  has  been  fooled  away.  A  thousand 
accidents,  may,  inde«<l.  awaken  drones  to  a  moi-c  cai'ly  sense. 
of  their  danger  and  their  shame.  But  liiey  who  are  convinr^ 
of  the  iicceAsity  of  biTaking  fnun  this  babitiial  drowsiness, 
too  often  relapse  in  sjiitc  of  their  resolution  ;  for  these  ideal 
ncducci's  are  always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity  of 
time  ror  place  is  necessary  to  their  infltieiice  ;  tlicy  invade 
Mie  soul  without  warning,  and  have  often  charmed  down  re- 
9it«ancp  be'  >re  their  approach  is  jjerceived  or  suspected. 

^'■is  captivity,  however,  it  is  necessary  foi-  every  man  to 
break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  useful,  to  pass  liia 
life  with  the  esteem  of  others,  or  to  look  back  with  satisfao- 
4toa  from  iin^  oU  age  upon  hia  earlier  years.     In  ordci'  to 
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regain  libcilyy  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from  liim- 
self;  lie  musty  in  opposition  to  the  Stoic  precepts,  teach  hlo 
desii*es  to  fix  ui)on  eternal  things ;  he  must  adopt  the  joys  and 
the  pains  of  others,  and  excite  in  his  mind  the  want  of  social 
pleasures  and  amicable  communication. 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  impassible  to  promote  the  cure  of  this 
mental  malady,  by  close  application  to  some  new  study,  which 
may  ]H)ur  in  fresh  ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. But  study  i*equires  solitude,  and  solitude  is  a  state 
dangerous  to  those  who  ai'e  too  much  acx^ustomed  to  sink  into 
themselves.  Active  employment  or  public  pleasure  is  gene* 
rally  a  necessary  part  of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without 
which,  though  some  remission  may  be  obtained,  a  complete 
cure  will  scarcely  be  effected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of  the  intellect^ 
of  M'hich,  when  it  has  once  become  radicated  by  time,  the  re- 
medy is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  reason  and  of  virtue.  Ita 
slightest  attacks,  therefoi-e,  should  be  watchfully  opposed  | 
and  he  that  finds  the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection  beginning 
to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  attention  against  it,  and 
check  it  at  the  iii'st  discovery  by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  happiness  and  vir- 
tue are  tiius  formidably  invaded,  is,  tlmt  no  ]mrt  of  life  be 
spent  in  a  statt^  of  neutrality  or  indifference ;  but  that  some 
pleasure  be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to 
labour;  and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  business  of  life 
grows  irksome  or  disgusting,  an  immediate  transition  be 
made  to  diversion  and  gaiety. 

After  the  exei-cises  whicli  the  health  of  the  body  requires, 
and  which  have  tliemselves  a  natural  tendency  to  actuate  and 
invigorate  the  mind,  the  most  eligible  amusomciit  of  a  rational 
being  seems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  prac- 
tised in  free  and  easy  convei'sation ;  where  suspicion  is  ba- 
nished by  experience,  and  emulation  by  benevolence  ;  where 
cveiy  man  speaks  with  no  other  restraint  than  unwillingness 
to  offend,  and  hears  witli  no  other  disposition  than  desire  to 
be  pleased. 

Then-i  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles  ;  and  the 
only  choice  that  nature  offei*s  us,  is,  to  trifle  in  company  op 
alone-  To  join  profit  with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  jprecept 
among  men  who  have  had  very  different  conceptions  of  profit. 
All  have  agreed  tliat  our  amusements  should  not  terminate 
wholly  in  the  present  moment,  but  contribute  more  or  less  to 
futun*  advantage.  He  that  amuses  himself  among  well  chosen 
companions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive,  from  the  most  care- 
less and  obstreperous  merriment  which  viiiiie  can  allow^  somr 
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Dsefol  hints ;  nor  caii  converse  on  tlie  mont  familiar  topics, 
without  some  casual  iiiforaiatioii.  The  loose  sparkles  or 
tbouglitlesx  wit  may  give  new  light  to  tlir  mind,  and  tlie  gay 
contention  for  paradoxical  positions  rectify  tlie  opinions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  those  frit'ndshipK  tliat  give  hap- 
piness or  consolation,  reliefer  security,  aif  gcncraliy  form- 
ed. A  wise,  and  good  man  is  never  so  amiable  as  in  his  un- 
bended and  familiar  intrr>'altt.  Heroic  generosity,  or  philo- 
sophical discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  respect,  but 
love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or  voluntary  equali- 
ty, and  is  only  to  be  excited  by  that  levity  and  cheerfulness 
B'fiicli  disencumber  all  minds  from  awe  and  solitude,  invite 
the  modest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  the  timorous  to  confidence. 
This  easy  gaiety  is  certain  to  please,  whatever  be  the  cha- 
racter of  him  that  exerts  it ;  if  um-  superiors  descend  from 
their  elevation,  we  love  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at 
which  we  are  placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom 
we  ran  receive  no  lasting  advantage,  will  always  keep  our 
■ifectioDs  while  their  sprightliness  and  mirth  contribute  to 
our  pleasure. 

£very  man  finds  himself  differently  affected  by  the  sight  of 
fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleasure ;  we  look  on  tin 
height  and  strength  of  the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  gloomy 
satisfaction,  for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  witliout  admitting 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted  and  Jocund  tlii'ough 
the  gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  because  notliing  isimpi-ess- 
vl  by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy  and  festivity.  Such  is  the 
diffet^ncc  between  great  and  amiable  chararters ;  with  pm- 
tectoni  we  are  safe,  with  companions  we  are  happy. 


N'o.  90.     Satcbday,  January,  26,  irsi. 

In  iraui  lobar.  Vine. 

IVbat  toil  in  (lender  things  \ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of  litera- 
ture without  failing  either  to  please  or  instruct.  Too  much 
nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  part  of  readers,  and  to 
throw  a  multitude  of  particulars  under  general  heads,  aud 
lay  down  rules  of  extensive  comprehensions,  is  to  common 
Onderstandings  of  little  use.  They  who  undertake  these  sub- 
jects UD  therefore  always  in  danger,  as  one  or  other  incon- 
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venience  arises  to  their  iinagination,  of  frighting  us  with 
rugged  science  or  amusing  us  with  empty  sound. 

In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton,  thei-e  is,  indeed,  op|)or- 
tanity  to  intersperse  passages  that  can  hardly  fail  to  relieve 
the  languors  of  attention ;  and  since,  in  examining  tlie  va- 
riety and  choice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversified 
bis  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which 
they  arc  to  be  found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be  well  com- 
pensated by  the  examples,  and  the  irksomeness  of  grammati- 
cal disquisitions  somewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  scheme  of  versification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  whom  liepi*oposed  to  himself  for  his  models, 
so  far  as  the  difference  of  his  language  from  theirs  would 
permit  the  imitation.  There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  the  heroic  measure  compaml  with  that  of 
Homer  and  Virgil :  inconveniences,  which  it  is  no  i*cproach 
fo  Milton  not  to  have  overcome,  because  they  a^  in  their 
own  nature  insuperable ;  but  against  wliich  he  has  struggled 
with  so  much  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  least  be  said 
to  have  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  he  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  disposed,  that,  as 
every  one  knows  wlio  has  examined  the  poetical  authors,  very 
pleasing  and  sonorous  lyric  measures  arc  formed  from  the 
fragments  of  the  heroic.  It  is,  indeed,  scarce  impossible  to 
break  them  in  such  a  manner  but  that  invcnias  etiam  dhjecti 
membra  poetsp^  some  harmony  will  still  ivinain,  and  the  due 
pro]X)rtions  of  sound  will  always  be  discovered.  This  mea- 
sun*  thei'efore  allowed  gi-eat  variety  of  pauses,  and  givat 
liberties  of  connecting  one  vei'se  witli  another,  because  where- 
evcr  the  line  was  interrupted,  eitlier  part  singly  was  musical. 
But  the  ancients  seem  to  have  confined  this  privilege  to  hex- 
ameters; for  in  their  other  measures,  though  longer  than  the 
English  heroic,  those  who  wi"ote  after  tlie  ivfinements  of  ver- 
sification, ventui*e  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses,  tiiat 
eTer>'  variation  may  be  supi>osed  rather  a  compliance  with 
necessity  than  the  choice  of  judgment. 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mea- 
sure not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmost  perfection  ;  the  single 
parts,  there(oi*e,  into  which  it  was  to  be  sometimes  broken  b\ 
pauses,  wei*e  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form  of  \erse. 
This  has,  |>erhaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  sometimes 
liap]iened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no  part  of  a 
Terse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest  as  not  to  remain 
still  more  harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  thedisposi- 
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The  noblest  and  most  majestic  pauses  which  our  versifica 
tion  admits*  are  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth  syllables,  which 
arc  both  strongly  sounded  in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and 
at  cither  of  which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that  both  members 
participate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appeartf  and  from  the  walla  of  heav'n 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  nig^ht 
A  glimmering  dawn.-  here  nature  first  begins 
Her  firthest  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  ci*edit  to  my 
own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable,  which,  taking  in 
a  complete  compass  of  sound,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute one  of  your  lyric  measures,  makes  a  full  and  solemn 
close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this  stop,  I  could 
never  read  without  some  strong  emotions  of  delight  or  admi* 
ration. 

Before  the  hills  appeared  or  fountain  flowM, 

Thou  with  the  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse^  ^■ 

Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play  *" 

In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleas'd 

With  thy  celestial  »on^. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
like  those  Hetperian  gardens  fum'd  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flow'ry  vales. 
Thrice  happy  isles !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there. 
He  staid  not  to  in^re. 


-He  blew 


His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
When  God  descended ;  and  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  regard  to  the 
pauses  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  other,  it  will  ap])ear, 
that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  language  would  admit :  and 
the  comparison  of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cultivat- 
ed the  same  manner  of  WTiting,  will  show  that  he  excelled  as 
much  in  tlie  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his- 
skill  in  hai'mony  was  not  less  than  his  invention  or  his  leam- 
insc- 
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To  court  the  grett  onea,  ind'  to  lootli  their  pride, 

Seeini  a  iweet  tuk  to  thiise  that  never  tried  g 

But  those  that  have  know  well  that  dan^t'a  near.    Cbuci. 

The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  labouring  for 
(he  benefit  ot  mankind  without  reward,  put  up  their  petition 
to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable  diatribution  of  riches  and 
lionours.  Jupiter  w&n  moTed  at  their  complaints,  and  touch- 
ed nith  the  approaching  miseries  of  men,  wbom  the  Sciences, 
wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now  threatening  to 
forsake,  and  wlio  would  have  been  reduccit  by  their  depar- 
ture to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  masts  of  trees,  to  hunt  dieir 
prey  in  deserts,  and  to  perish  under  tiie  paws  of  animals 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  convened,  in  which 
it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage  should  descend  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Sciences.  Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Astrea, 
by  a  mortal  father,  and  bad  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
Trutli,  by  the  Goildcsscs,  whom  she  was  now  appointed  to 
protect  She  had  from  her  mother  that  dignity  of  aspect 
which  struck  terrour  into  false  merit,  and  from  her  mistresa 
that  reserve,  which  made  her  only  accessible  to  those  whom 
rhe  Sciences  brought  into  her  presence. 

She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of  all  the 
powers  that  favour  learning.  Hojie  danced  before  her,  and 
Liberality  stood  at  her  side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  direction 
the  gifts  which  Fortune,  who  foIlowtMl  her,  was  commanded 
to  supply.  As  she  advanced  towards  Parnassus,  the  cloud 
which  had  lung  bung  over  it,  was'  immediately  dispelled. 
The  shades,  bclore  wttheretl  witli  drought,  spread  their  ori* 
gioal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  languished  with  chU- 
DCss  brightened  tlieir  colours,  and  invigorated  their  scents; 
the  Muses  tuned  their  harps  and  exerted  their  voices ;  and  all 
the  concert  of  nature  welcomed  her  arrivaL 

On  Parnassus  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  palace  raised 
by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever  could  delight  tho 
eye,  elevate  the  imagination,  or  enlarge  the  understanding. 
Here  she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  witli  the  impartiality 
of  Justice,  and  the  discernment  of  TruUi.  Iler  gate  stood 
always  open,  and  Hope  sat  at  the  ptrtal,  inviting  to  en- 
voi- iii.~-N 
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trance^  all  whom  the  Sciences  numbered  in  their  train.  The 
court  was  therefore  thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes,  of 
whom,  though  many  returned  disappointed,  seldom  any  had 
confidence  to  compfain ;  for  Patronage  was  known  to  neglect 
few,  but  for  want  of  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  had  solicited  her  favour  without  success,  generally 
withdrew  from  public  notice,  and  either  diverted  their  atten- 
tion to  meaner  employments,  or  endeavoured  to  supply  their 
deficiencies  by  closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  tlie  number  of  tbQ3e  who  had  miscarried 
in  their  pretensions  grew  so  great,  that  they  became  less 
ashamed  of  their  repulses ;  and,  instead  of  hiding  their  dis- 
grace in  retirement,  be^an  to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  tlicy  thought  likely  to 
be  more  caressed.  The  decision  of  Patronage,  who  was  but 
half  a  Goddess,  had  been  sometimes  erroneous ;  and  though 
she  always  made  haste  to  rectify  her  mistakes,  a  few  instances 
of  her  (kllibility  encouraged  every  one  to  appeal  from  her 
judgment  to  his  own  and  that  of  his  companions,  who  are 
always  ready  to  clamour  in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  each 
other  witli  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  tlie  disappointed,  and  Impu- 
dence incited  tliem  to  accept  a  second  invita-tion,  and  lay  their 
claim  again  before  Patronage.  They  were  again*  for  the 
most  part,  sent  back  with  ignominy,  but  found  Hope  not  alien- 
ated, and  Impudence  more  resolutely  zealous ;  they  therefore 
con^ved  new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by 
their  multitudes,  which  were  always  increasing,  and  their 
perseverence,  which  Hope  and  Impudence  forbade  them  to 
relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the  heavenly 
assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  towards  terrestrial  nature, 
and  forgot  the  precepts  of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of 
confining  her  friendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  suffered  herself, 
by  little  and  little,  to  contract  an  acquaintance  with  Pride, 
the  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  embraces  she  had  two  daugh- 
ters. Flattery  and  Caprice.  Flattery  was  nursed  by  Libe- 
rality, and  Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  lessons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  oiienly  to  adopt  the  sentiments  and  imi- 
tate the  manners  of  her  husband,  by  whose  opinions  she  now 
directed  her  decisions  with  very  little  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
Truth ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained  upon  her 
affections,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influence,  till  none  found 
much  reason  to  ^oast  of  their  reception,  but  thoso  whom  Ca- 
price or  Flattery  conducted  to  her  throne. 
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The  throngs  wlio  had  so  long  waited,  and  80  often  been 
dismissed  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the  Bciencefl; 
wciT  delighted  to  see  the  power  of  those  rigoroua  Goddesses 
tending  to  its  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
their  encouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  approach  of  Ca- 
price, and  Impudence  was  always  at  hand  to  introduce  her 
clients  to  Flattery. 

Pati'onage  had  now  learned  to  procare  herself  reverence 
by  ceremonies  and  t'ormalities,  and  instead  of  admitting  her 
petitionci*s  to  an  immediate  audience,  ordered  the  ante-cham- 
ber to  be  erected,  called  among  mortals,  the  Hall  of  Expec- 
tation. Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy  to  those  whom 
Impudence  had  coiisigncd  to  Flcittery,  and  it  was  therefore 
crowded  with  a  promiscuous  th^ng,  assembled  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  pressing  forward  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness of  desire^  and  agitated  witli  all  the  anxieties  of  compe- 
tition. 

They  entered  this  general,  receptacle  with  ardour  and  alac- 
rit>  •  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy  access,  under  the  conduct 
of  Flattery,  to  the  presence  of  Patronage.  But  it  generally 
hapjiened  that  tlicy  were  here  left  to  their  destiny,  for  the 
inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who  opened  and  shut 
them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance,  and  rejected  or  admitted  with- 
out any  settled  rule  of  distinction.  In  thfc  mean  time,  the 
miserable  attendants  were  left  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  al- 
ternate exultation  and  dejection,  delivered  up  to  the  sport  of 
Suspicion,  who  was  always  whispering  into  their  ear  designs 
against  them  which  were  never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  who 
diligently  pointed  out  the  good  fortune  of  one  or  other  of  their 
competitors.  Infamy  flew  round  tlie  hall,  and  scattered  mil- 
dews from  her  wings,  with  which  every  one  was  stained ; 
Reputation  followed  her  with  slower  flight,  and  endeavoured 
to  hide  the  blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left  the  stains  more 
visible ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  Infamy  ever  effaced,  bat  with 
limpid  water  effused  by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which 
sprung  up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to  Patronage,  would 
lead  her  followers  into  the  Hall  of  Expectation ;  but  they 
were  soon  discouraged  from  attending,  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  but  Impudence 
considered  them  as  intruders,  and  incited  Imfamy  to  blacken 
them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without 
tome  spots  which  they  could  scarcely  wash  away,  and  which 
showed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the  Hall  of  Expectation, 
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The  rest  ooatinued  to  expect  the  happy  moment,  at  which 
Caprice  should  beckon  them  to  approach ;  and  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  heri  not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  repre- 
sentation of  great  actionst  or  the  recital  or  noble  sentiments, 
but  with  soft  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermingled  with  the 
praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by  whom  they  were  heard 
at  once  with  pleasure  and  cdntempt. 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when  they  least 
expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage  with  the  gifts  of  For- 
tune; but  they  were  from  that  time  chtuned  to  her  footstool, 
and  condemned  to  regulate  tlteir  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods;  they  seemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and  seldom  com- 
plained of  any  drudgery,  however  servile,  or  any  affront. 
however  contemptuous;  yet  they  were  often,  >iotwith9tand- 
ing  their  obedience,  seized  on  a'  sudden  by  Caprice,  divested 
of  their  omamentfi,  and  thrust  back  into  the  Hall  of  Expec- 
tation- 
Here  they  mingled  again  viith  the  tumult,  and  all,  except 
a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  seek  happiness  in  the 
regions  of  liberty,  continued  to  spend  hours,  and  days,  and 
yeais,  courting  tJie  smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery ; 
till  at  length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and  drovF 
tliem  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  habitations  of  Disease, 
and  Shame,  and  Poverty,  and  Despair,  where  they  passed 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  narratives  of  promises  and  breaches 
of  faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disappmntmcnts. 
The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  retired  from 
the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having  long  wandei-cd  over  the 
world  in  grief  and  distress,  were  led  at  last  tn  the  cottage  of. 
Independence,  the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  where  they  were 
taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  support  themselves  is 
dignity  and  qniet 
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Jam  nunc  mnaci  nntrmure  comuum 

Pentringit  aureMyjam  Httd  Mtrepunt,  Hon. 

Lo !  now  the  clarion'*  Toice  I  hear. 

Its  tlireat'oing  murrourt  pierce  mine  ear^ 

And  in  tl^  lines  with  brazen  breath 

llie  trumpet  sounds  the  charge  of  death.  Feaxcis. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vaguo 
and  undefined,  diflTerent  in  different  minds,  and  diversified  by 
time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  signify 
that  which  pleases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  approba- 
tion of  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  only  by  the  concurrence 
of  numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our  opinionTupon 
others  by  any  argument,  but  example  and  authority.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  little  subject  to  the  examinations  of  reason,  that 
Paschal  supposes  it  to  end  where  demonstration  begins,  and 
maintains,  that  without  incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot 
speak  of  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  pleasure  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  disentangle  all  the  per- 
ceptions involved  in  its  idea,  would,  perhaps,  require  a  very 
great  part  of  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  cases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative 
and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful  because 
they  have  something  which  we  agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to 
call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  find  in  it  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  that  we 
transfer  the  epithet  as  our  knowledge  increases,  and  appro* 
priate  it  to  higher  excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes 
within  our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  tliis  kind ;  and  there- 
fore Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the  books  whicli  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired  through  all  the  changes 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  suffered  (rom  the  various  revolu- 
tions of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary  customs, 
have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modern  can  boast, 
because  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputation  proves  that 
they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish  principles ; 
to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge :  and  to  distinguish  those 
means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon  known  causes  and  ra- 
tional deduction,  from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  elegan- 
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cies.  which  appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel 
delight,  but  know  not  how  they  produce  it,  and  which  may 
woli  be  termed  the  enchantresses  of  tiie  soul.  Criticism  reduces 
those  regions  of  litehiture  under  the  dominion  of  science, 
which  have  hitherto  known  only  the  anarchy  of  ignorance, 
the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the  tyranny  of  prracription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so  much  exposed 
to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accommodation  of  tiie 
sound  to  the  sense,  or  the  representation  of  particular  images, 
by  tlie  flow  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every 
student  has  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he,  and  perhaps 
he  alone,  discovers  such  resemblances  ;  and  since  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  present  race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly 
turned  upon  this  species  of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex* 
amine  how  much  these  conformities  have  been  observed  by 
the  poets,  or  directed  by  the  critics,  how  far  they  can  be  es^ 
tablishcd  upon  nature  and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been  partica* 
larly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  he  that 
of  all  the  poets  J  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  sound  ;  for 
there  are^  says  he,  innumerable  passages^  in  which  length  of 
timej  bulk  of  bodyj  extremity  of  passion^  and  stillness  ofre- 
pose  J  or  J  in  which,  on  thf  contrary^  brevity^  speedy  and  eager* 
fiesSf  are  evidently  f narked  out  by  the  sound  of  the  syllables^ 
Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace  with  which  the  A/im/Poly- 
fhcmegfcped  out  with  his  hands  the  entrance  qf  his  cave,  ar& 
perceived  in  the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it. 

lCf»Ajr\^  ^f  ri'«;^tffy  rt  luu  mi  nan  ciifnn^ 

Mean  time  the  eifciop  ra|png^  with  his  wound. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and  round. 

Pora. 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  tliat  the  efforts  of  Achilks 
struggling  in  his  armour  against  the  current  of  a  river,  some- 
times resisting  and  sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  elisions  of  the  sylables,  the  slow  succession  of  the  feet, 
and  the  strength  of  the  consonants. 

Atiff  i'  tLif/p*  Aj^tXifa  KVKMfu  ff  fr«r«  t4Zfuti 
"SlB'ti  i*  if  vtUti  wiir]m  ^O*  nit  vitcrtt 

So  oH  the  nTi^»  in  watery  mountains  spread. 
Beats  on  bit  twck,  or  bunta  upon  his  head. 
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Yet,  (launtlefls  itill,  the  adverse  flood  he  brav^. 

And  still  indijpsnt  bounds  shore  the  trtves. 

Tir'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  reUxwitb  toil ; 

MUsh'd  from  beneath  him»  slides  the  slimy  soil.  Pors. 

• 

When  Homer  describes  the  crash  of  men  dashed  against  a 
rocky  he  collects  theWst  unpleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

'  His  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two,  unhappy !  of  my  martial  band. 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor : 
The  pavement  swhns  with  brains  andminelec 


dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor : 
pavement  awhns  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 


Pope. 


And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  something  dreadftil 
and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice  of  the  strongest  vowels^  and 
the  letters  of  most  difficult  utterance. 

AiiU9  h^KCfui'iir  ^t^t  ^i  Afifi^  rt  4>«C<^  re. 

Tremendous  Gordon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 
And  circling  terrors  fiU'd  th'  expressive  shield.  Pope. 

Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces ;  but  these  win 
sufficiently  show^  that  either  he  was  fancifiily  or  we  have  lost 
the  genuine  pronunciation ;  for  I  know  not  whether,  in  any 
one  of  these  instances,  such  similitude  can  be  discovered. 
It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  veneration  with  wliich 
Homer  was  i*ead  produced  many  suppositious  beauties :  for 
it  is  certain,  that  tiie  sound  of  many  of  his  verses  very  justly 
corresponds  with  the  things  expressed,  yet,  when  the  force  of 
his  imagination,  which  gave  him  full  possession  of  every  ob- 
ject, is  considered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  lan- 
guagCy  of  which  the  syllables  might  be  often  contracted  or  di- 
ulted  at  pleasure,  it  will  seem  unlikely  that  such  conformity 
should  happen  less  frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Yirgil,  who  wrote 
amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owed  so  much  of  his 
success  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured,  among  other  excel- 
lencies, to  exhibit  this  similitude ;  nor  has  he  been  less  happy 
in  this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  versification.  This  feli- 
city of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  displayed 
with  great  elegance  by  Yida^  in  his  Ajrt  of  Poetry. 
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ffauiiuuii  at  iiui  vlcunqva  clmidere  verium.—^' 
Onaia  ted  Hitmait  voetiigi  niicwtUu  afumii, 
Jil^tie  nnt  quxctatqut  tataat  imitantta;  li  apla 
yer&enm/ade,  ti  guMnte  camuu't  art. 

,Vam  Uivena  tpiit  eit  vtlvH  dart  vertiitti  iiro. 

JSc  melier  nwdi^He  ^Wu")  iJ  perniaiut  aiit, 

JHelie  viam  tadta  lapni  per  letia  rtuSl  .■ 

Ille  aulem  memirii,  ac  male  ^gwntiw  ingtnf 

Iiictdil,  tarde  laoUmint  iBbudeitih 

Ecce  tJiqidt  tubit  egrtgia  fnilchenimut  art. 

Cut  Uimn  nmirii  Cruiif  tmnitn  ajhl  iaaarta, 

Cattlra  aHm  radii,  injonaet  silmotkl  U  arita, 

Jfvrntlunpie  mptraSviti,  ac  eaudan  dtainoBi, 

Imfralui  M««,  lanilu  Hit  laiilit  ipn 

Ergo  uUJoM  nuHfc  tptimtu  taUt  aert  rvtnlet 

/ncvbuert  mari,'  Ttdeat  tpHmara,  ndactiM 

Camvlmm  mnii,  rwlrufue  tlridemibia  oegatr. 

7*11111  langt  tale  taxa  nnoHl,  Anc  Cifiria  ventit 

Inciphml  agitata  twaeiceri ;  SUare^iutut 

lOidunt  rmico,  atgve rrfracta it'aui mural  tmda 

Ad  reojni/ti,  runtila  itutqtdtvr  pratrupivi,  aquae  meni. — 

Cma  vera  ex  alia  fpecvlaiua  carruUi  ^  rmu 

Leniit  in  merem  ttagni,  placiiiaeque  paludit, 

Labila  unifa  xadii iddet,  natatimcla  cariaa 

Verba  eliam  re<  e^iigvai  angutia  teqvuitliir, 

Jagealeiguejuvaat  ingenlia :  cimrla  gigamlem 

I'atia  decent,  imltiu  imnianet,  pertara  lata, 

Et  magni  membrtrum  arniM,  magna  atta  lacertiqut. 

.Slqiie  adta,  liquid geritar  moliniiia  magiiB, 

.Idde  maran,  tJ  paritur  lecuni,  quoqiir  verba  labtrttil 

Signia;  Ku  quando  n  mulia  gUba  conclia 

.Etrrnum/rangenda  bidentibui,  aequort  leti  cum 

.1/  moro  ti/uerit  danmo,  pitperarejubeia. 
Si  te  forte  caoa  exluleril,  mmla  itpera  lerra. 
Tab  marat,  cape  tara  imnv,  cape  rabara,  patltr. 
Eerie  dU/ammai,  dale  tela,  rtpeOite  peilem. 
/pie  etiam  verm  ruai,  in  praeafique  feralur, 
Immenia  cinn  praedpilani  ruit  Ucrana  nax, 
.hit  earn parcuUui  granter  pracvmbii  humi  bar. 
Cavique  eliam  rcquiet  rebut  dahir,  ifita  quaque  uUio 
Camina  paidiiper  curiu  cettare  videbii 
In  media  tjiterrupla  I  qideruni  citm /rrta  panli, 
Pattguam  aurae paiuerr,  gideteerr  pritima  ipium 
Cfinere  eret,  mvdittfuf  inetpiit  liitere  vertam. 
Quid  dicam,  trnior  cum  lelum  I'nMb  use  ictu 
Invalidui  jacil,  (J  defectU  vinbut  ager  ? 
Anm  quoque  turn  vertui  tegid  pariter  ptde  laaguet  ■ 
Bmupdi  hebelffrigeiU  ^ittae  in  carpart  trfm 
FoTiem  amiemjirveitem  decent  pmatptre  in  arctt, 
Everttiae  damai,  praefrattaque  quaAvptdaMwBi 
Peetara  pectoribui  perrumpere,  ttemtrt  turret 
Ingentei,  tattquefintm  darefunera  eampa. 

Tii  not  enraftli  hii  rtnet  to  complete. 
In  mcwcrr.  Dumber,  or  detenni&  d  feet. 
To  all  ptoponjon'd  term  ha  wwt  di^enie. 
And  wiXk  the  lovnd  ■  pwtnre  of  the  KiMe  j 
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The  correspondent  words  exactly  frtine» 

The  look,  tne  features,  and  the  mien  ^e  same. 

With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 

This  swiftly  ilie%  and  smoothly  skiniaaway ; 

This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  fiiee. 

And  Venus  breathes  on  ey^^ry  limb  a  fnot ; 

That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  members  sbows^ 

Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows ; 

His  monstrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind. 

Voluminous  and  Vast  curls  up  behind ; 

At  once  the  image  and  the  hnes  appear 

Kude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 

Lo !  when  the  sailors  steer  the  pond'rous  ships. 

And  plough,  with4>razen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps, 

Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around,. 

Beneath  the  lab'rinff  oars  the  waves  resound ; 

The  prows  wide  echoing  thro'  the  da^  profound. 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies ; 

Tossed  by  the  storm  the  tow'ring  surges  rise ; 

While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 

DashM  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 

Fksh  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  hi  a  heap. 

The  liquid  mountains  rise,  and  over- bang  tne  deep. 

But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys, 

And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas, 

StretchM  like  a  peai^fol  lake  the  deep  subsides, 

And  the  pitch'd  vessel  o'er  the  surface  glides. 

When  thingfs  are  small  the  terms  should  still  be  so ; 

For  low  words  please  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  ev'ry  Fimb, 

Stalks  towering  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  raise 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 

If  some  large  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shove. 

The  verse  too  labours;  the  mrong'd  words  scarce  move» 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  th^^  pon'drous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumber'd  lines  must  flow. 

Nor  less  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 

Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-stretch'd  sails 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 

Let  the  Hnes  fly  predpitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake. 

Be  quick,  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire  attack 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

When 'night  descends,  or  stunnM  bv  mim'rouft  strokes^ 

Aiid  mianing,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  oz ; 

The  fine  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound. 

Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempests  cease. 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 

So  oh  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst-— and  with  the  silent  main 

Pause  for  a  space—  at  last  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arms  to  throw 

His  unavailing  javTme  at  the  foe ; 

(His  blood  congeaKd,  and  ev'ry  nerve  anftnmg) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  iong, 

Like  him  the  solitary  numbers  flow, 
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We*fc,  trembling,  nieltnctwlr,  ■tiff',  and  ilow. 
Not  to  foong  Pjrrhua,  who  w'ltb  r^id  fore* 
Bots  down  embattled  >nntF*in  hii  conne. 
Tbenffiog'  youth  on  trembling  Ilionfalli, 
Bum>  her  itron^  gatei,  ind  shake*  her  loftjr  willt ; 
ProTokeihii  flpngcouner  totfae  ipeed. 
In  full  career  to  cliarre  the  warlike  iteed: 
.  He  pileithe  field  wiin  mountuna  of  tfaeabiDi 
He  pour*,  he  atorms,  he  thunden  tbro'.the  plain.        Pitt. 

Prom  the  Italiui  gardeDB  Pope  seems  to  have  tnuisplanlM 
this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  climates,  into  a  soil  less 
adapted  to  its  natore,  and  leas  favoarable  to  its  increase. 

Suft  ii  the  (train,  *hen  Zephyr  geaHf  blowi. 

And  the  amooth  itream  in  amoother  numbera  flowa  « 

J)ut  when  loud  billows  laab  the  wunding  aborei 

The  ba*r*c  rough  Tcrac  ahould  likr  the  torrent  roar. 

When  AJax  atnieBBome  rock'a  rut  weighito  throw. 

The  Bne  too  labour*,  and  the  word*  move  alow  ; 

Not  ao  when  awift  Camilla  acoun  the  plain, 

Vliet  o'er  th' unbending  corn,  andakimaalong  theraaiii. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  attention,  and  c^e- 
brated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  Judged  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  most  diliaentendeavours  after  thisimagery  of  sound. 
The  verse  intended  to  tepresent  the  whisper  of  the  vernal 
breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to  excel  in  softness  or 
volubility  :  and  Uic  smooth  stream  mns  with  a  perpetual 
clash  of  jarring  consonants.  Tlie  noise  and  torbulence  of 
the  torrent  is,  indeed,  distinctiv  imaged,  for  it  requires  very 
little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough  :  but  in  those  lines, 
which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax,  then;  is  no  particular  hea- 
viness, obstruction  or  delay.  The  swiftoess  of  Camilla  is 
rather  contrasted  than  exemplified ;  why  the  verse  should  be 
lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily  be  discovered.  In 
the  dactyls  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  ancients,  two  short 
syllables  were  pronounced  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal 
only  to  one  long  ;  tfaey,  therefore,  natorally  exbibitthe  act  of 
passing  through  a  long  space  in  a  short  time.  But  the  Alex- 
andrine, by  ito  pause  in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately 
measure ;  and  the  word  unbending-,  one  of  the  most  sluggirii 
and  slow  which  our  Tangnage  affords,  cannot  mnch  accelerate 
its  motion. 

These  rules  and  these  -examples  have  taught  our  present 
critics  to  inquire  very  stodiously  and  minutely  into  sounds 
and  cadences.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  examine  witii  what 
gkill  they  have  proceeded ;  what  discovenes  they  have  made; 
and  wbetiier  any  rules  can  be  established  which  may  guide 
jta  hereilter  in  anth  researches. 
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-Experiar  quid  amcedatur  in  illot 


Qvorum  ^ndnia  tegitur  cinit  atque  LaHna,  Jxnr. 

Mere  safely  truth  to  urge  her  chum  presumes. 
On  luuaes  new  Ipund  alone  on  books  and  tombs. 

Thbbe  are'  few  lK>oks  on  which  more  time  is  spent  b  j 
joung  students^  than  on  treatises  which  ddHver  the  charac- 
ters of  authors  ;  nor  any  which  oftener  deceive  the  expecta-^ 
tion  of  the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions  which 
the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his  knowledge 
oblige  him  to  resign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  decisions  of  the 
learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  prejudices  which  mislead 
the  critic,  and  raise  the  passions  in  rebellion  against  the 
judgment  His  catalogue,  though  large  is  imperfect ;  and 
who  can  hope  to  complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing  have 
been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot  in  the  present  state 
of  human  knowledge  be  evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out 
into  demonstrations ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  subject  to 
the  imagination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects  upon  a  mind 
pre-occopied  by  unfavourable  sentiments,  nor  overcome  the 
counter-action  of  a  false  principle,  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard,  but  to 
please  lita&  agatnat  JuajudlLiaJustly  pronounced  by  Dryden, 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  abllitiea.  InteresLand  pas- 
sion will  hold  out  long  against  the  closest  siege  of  diagrams 
and  syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable  to 
imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the 
most  powerful  strains  of  Yir^l  or  Homer,  though  thev  may 
give  way  in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic,  we  are  in 
danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  exalts  writers  too 
often  to  the  dignity  of  teaching  what  they  are  yet  to  learn, 
from  that  negkgence  which  sometimes  steals  upon  the  most 
vigilant  caution,  and  that  fallibility  to  which  the  condition  of 
nature  has  subjected  every  human  understanding;  but 
from  a  thousand  extrinsic  and  accidentia  causes,  from  every 
thing  which  can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  veneration 
or  contempt* 

Many  of  those  who  have  determined  witli  great  boldness 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merity  may  be  justiy 
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suspected  of  haying  passed  sentence,  as  Seneca  remarks,  of 
Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  auHta, 
Sicpe  et  nuUa^ 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before  them :  for  it 
will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Langbaine,  Borrichius,  or 
Rapin,  that  they  had  very  accurately  perused  all  the  books 
wliich  they  praise  or  censure  i  or  tiiat,  even,  if  nature  and 
learning  had  qualified  them  for  judges^  they  could  read  for 
ever  with  the  attention  necessary  to  just  criticism.  Such  per- 
formances,  however,  are  not  wholly  without  their  use:  for  tliey 
are  commonly  just  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  transmit 
the  general  suffrage  of  mankind  when  they  have  no  partico- 
lar  motives  to  suppress  it. 

Critics,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  very  flrequentty  mis- 
led by  interest.  The  bigotry  with  which  editors  regard  the 
authors  whom  they  illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally 
remarked.  Dryden  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  hte 
critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the  work  upon  which 
he  then  happened  to  be  employed ;  and  Addison  is  suspected 
to  have  denied  the  expediency  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  Cato  was  condemned  to  perish  in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwise  weak 
or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without  scruple ;  and  perhaps  soma 
of  them  are  so  complicated  with  our  natural  aflectioBS,  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the  heart  Scarce 
any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  oompariaoik  b«tweeii  the 
writera  nf  hi<x  own  and  another  country  ;  and  though  it  can- 
not, I  think,  be  charged  equally  on-all  nations,  that  tiiey  arr 
blinded  with  this  literary  patriotism^  yet  there  are  none  that 
do  not  look  upon  their  authors  with  tiie  fondness  of  aflbiily, 
and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the  place  of  their  birth,  as  for 
their  knowledge  or  their  wit.  There  is,  therefore,  seldom 
much  respect  due  to  comparative  criticism,  when  the  com- 
petitors are  of  different  countries,  unless  the  Judge  is  of  a 
nation  equally  indifferent  to  both.  The  Italians  could  not 
for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  was  any  learning  be- 
yond the  mountains ;  and  the  French  seem  generally  persuad- 
ed, that  there  are  no  wits  or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scaliger  had  not  considered 
himself  as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bom  in  tiie  same  coun- 
try, he  would  have  found  his  works  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  Homer,  or  have  thought  tiie  controversy  worthy  of 
so^  much  zeal,  vehemence,  and  acrimony. 
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There  is,  indeedf  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by  yMch  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dishonour  to  be  sometimes 
misguided.  Criticism  has  so  often  given  occasion  to  the 
envious  and  ill-natured  of  gratifying  their  malignity,  that 
some  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  virtue  of 
candour  without  restriction,  imd  to  preclude  all  future  liberty 
of  censurOi  Writers  possessed  with  this  opinion  are  continu- 
ally enforcing  civility  and  decency,  recommending  to  critics 
the  proper  diffidence  of  themselves,  and  inculcating  the  vene- 
ratioB  due  to  celebrated  names. 

I  am  not  of  o^nion  that  these  professed  enemies  of  arro- 
gance and  severity  have  much  more  benevolence  or  modesty 
than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  that  they  feel  in  their  oi^n 
hearts  any  other  intention  tiian  to  distinguish  themselves,  by 
their  softness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  modest  because  they 
are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish  of  praise  because  they 
hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is  indeed  some  tenderness  due  to  living  writers, 
when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths  which  are  of  import- 
ance to  tiie  happiness  of  mankind,  and  have  committ^  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  betrayibg  their  own  ignorance  or 
dttlness.  I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who  had 
IMtivoked  me  only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear ;  and  would  not  will- 
ingly interrupt  the  dream  of  harmless  stupidity,  or  destroy 
the  jest  which  makes  its  author  laugh.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
thinking  this  tenderness  universally  necessary ;  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general  challenger, 
whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack ;  since  he  quits  the 
common  rank  of  life,  steps  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and 
offers  his  merit  to  the  public  judgment.  .To  commence  au- 
thor is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly  aspiro  to 
honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contemporaries  whom 
he  diat  knows  the  treachery  of  the  human  heart,  and  considers 
how  often  we  gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy  under  the  appear- 
ance of  contending  for  elegance  and  propriety,  will  find  him- 
self not  much  inclined  to  disturb ;  there  can  surely  be  no 
exMuptions  pleaded  to  secure  them  from  criticism,  who  can 
no  longer  suffer  by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  their  writings  and  their  names.  Upon  these  au- 
thors the  critic  is  undoubtedly  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  the 
strictest  severity,  since  he  endangers  only  his  own  fame,  and 
like  ^neas  when  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded.  He  may  in- 
deed pay  some  regard  to  establishefl  reputation  ;•  but  he  can 


by  that  show  of  reverence  consult  only  his  own  secarity,  for 
all  other  motives  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence  are 
more  dangerous,  because  the  influence  of  his  exampk  is  more 
extensive ;  and  the  interest  of  -learning  requires  that  tbey 
should  be  discovered  and  stigmatized,  before  ttiey  have  tl2e 
sanction  of  antiquity  confermi  upon  them,  and  become  pre. 
cedents  of  indisputable  autliority. 

It  has,  indeed*  been  advanced  by  Addison^  as  one  of  the 
€haract4^^istics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he  points  out  beauties  ra- 
ther than  faults*  But  it  is  ratlier  natural  to  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  writers 
who  have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed  :  for  the 
duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate,  nor  dignify  by  par- 
tial representations,  but  to  hold  out  the  light  of  reason,  wliat> 
ever  it  may  discover ;  and  to  promulgate  the  determinations 
of  truth,  whatever  she  shall  dictate. 
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'Bontu  atque  Jidtu 


Judex — per  obttaniet  catervat 
*  Explectdt  tuarnctor  armtu  Hob. 

Perpetual  magistrate  it  he 

Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight  i 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  distance  gaze, 
And  virtue's  arms  rictoriously  displays.  Fkarcis. 

The  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  subject  which 
they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
particular ;  as  consisting  in  the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole 
passage  taken  together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  sdme 
enij)Iiatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  cadence  and  har- 
mony of  single  verses. 

The  p^eneral  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  is  to  be 
founfl  in  every  language  which  admits  of  poetry,  im  every 
auth<»r  whose  force  of  uincy  enables  him  to  impress  images 
sri*<^»ngiy  on  his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of 
lanp;iiage  readily  supply  him  with  just  representations.  To 
such  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  change  his  measure  with  his 
subject,  even  without  any  effort  of  the  understandings  or  in- 
UM*vention  of  the  judgment.  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth 
nccessarity- tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to 'gay  and  sprighUy 
notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ;  and  reflection  on 
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gloamy  sitaations  and  disastrous  etents,  will  sadden  his 
nmnbers  as  it  will  cloud  his  countenance.  But  in  such  pas- 
sages there  is  only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grief^  without  any  immediate  application  to  par- 
ticalar  images*  'The  same  flow  of  joyous  versification  will 
celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  tri- 
onph  :  and  the  same  languor  of  melody  will  suit  the  com- 
plaints of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  occasions  we 
make  the  music  which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  hear,  that  we 
modulate  the  poem  by  our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the 
numbers  the  effects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life^ 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasing  message  in  an  un- 
pleasing  manner,  and  that  we  readily  associate  beauty  and 
deformity  with  those  whom  for  any  reason  we  love  or  hate. 
Tet  it  would  be  too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptions  of  harmony  are  chimerical,  that  Homer  had  no  ex- 
traordinary attention  to  the  melody  of  his  verse  when  he 
described  a  nuptial  festivity ; 

Here  sicred  pomp,  and  gonial  feast  delight. 

And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led^ 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound.  Popi. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fiEuiciful,  when  he  supposed  Virgil  en- 
deavouring to  represent  by  uncommon  sweetoess  of  numbers 
the  adventitious  beauty  of  JEneas : 

Off,  humerfufue  Deo  nndlu  .•  namque  ipte  decoram 
CatatiemnaSo  genettiXf  htmenque  juvenile 
Pwpurevm^  et  Uetot  ocuH*  afflarat  honores ,- 

• 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 
August  in  Tisage,  and  serenly  bright, 
Hia  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine. 
Had  fbrm'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  shine ; 
And  g^v'n  his  rolling  ejTs  a  sparkling  grace. 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour 'on  his  face.  DRrnxir 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  harmony  which 
he  mentions  : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbliog  tune  his  praise. 
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That  Milton  undenlood  the  force  of  sounds  well  a^josted^ 
and  Knew  the  compass  and  variety  ..of  the  ancient  measarai^ 
cannot  be  doubted ;  sincelie  was  both  a  musician  and  a  critic; 
but  he  seema  to  have  considered  these  conformities  of  cadence, 
as  either  not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as  petty  ex- 
cellencies unworthy  of  his  ambition  :  for  it  will  not  be  fiMind 
that  he  has  always  assigned  the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  object.  He  has  given  in  two  passages  very  minute  de- 
scriptions of  angelic  beauty ;  but  though  the  images  are 
nearly  the  same^  the  numbers  will  be  found  upon  comparison 

very  diflRerent : 

• 

And  now  a  ftnpling^  cherub  he  ippean. 
Not  of  the  prifne»  yet  such  as  in  liis  &ce 
TooUi  wnil'd  celestial,  and  to  ev'ry  limb 
SuitahU  grace  dijfu^d^  m  weU  he  feign'd; 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  eurle  •»  eiiher  cheek  plapd.-  witigt  he  imore 
Of  many  a  coloured  pbrne,  tfninkled  with  geld. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remarkably  de» 
fective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means  correspondent 
with  that  symmetrical  elegance  and  easy  grace  which  they 
are  intended  to  exhibit  The  failure,  however,  is  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  representation  of  Raphael^  which  equidly  de^ 
lights  the  ear  and  imagination : 

A  seraph  wing'd :  ax  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  Iroeaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loina  and  thighs,  with  downy  ^Id, 
And  colours  dippM  in  h^T'n :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain !  like  if aia's  son  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  phimes^  that  hear'nly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide. 

■ 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct  images  by  an 
exact  and  perceptible  resemblance  of  sound,  is  sometimes 
studied,  and  sometimes  casuaL  Every  langtiage  has  many 
words  formed  in  imitation  of  the  noises  which  they  signify. 
Such  are  Stridor,  Bak>,  and  Beatus,  in  Latin ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish to  growU  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to  jar*  Words  of  this 
kind  give  to  a  verse  the  proper  sifluiitude  of  soand,  without 
much  labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  therefore  to 
be  attributed  rather  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they  are  some- 
times combing  with  great  propriety,  and  undeniably  contri- 


t. 
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Imto  to  enforce  tiie  impression  of  tiie  idea.    We  hear  the  pass^  "^ 
ing  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil ;  t 

Et  fugit  kmrendum  tiridetu  ebpM  Mgitto ;  ^i 


Th'  impetoouB  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing.  Pen.       ^  ^<  ^ 

And  the  creeking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description  by  Milton; 


•Open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarrine  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

Bnt  many  beauties  of  this  kindf  which  the  modems,  and 
perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be  the  product 
of  blind  reverence  acting  upon  fancy.  Dionyslus  himself  tells 
OS,  that  the  sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  discovery  nearly  ap* 
poaching  to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who,  after  long  inquiiy 
uto  flie  nature  of  the  scarlet  colour,  found  that  it  represent- 
ed nofliin|;  so  much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  ?  The  re* 
presentative  power  of  poetic  harmony  consists  of  sound  and 
measure ;  of  the  force  of  the  syllables  singly  considered,  and 
of  the  time  in  which  they  8u*e  pronounced*  Sound  can  re- 
semble nothing  but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  similitudes  % 
nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers  which  credulous  ad- 
miration cannot  discover  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  Thus 
the  propriety  olt  each  of  these  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  whose  opinion  the  world  has  reason  to  regard : 


y€nit;»  inierea  ^etlum^  et  niit  •ceano  nor,- 


Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  rowl'd  <lown  the  light, 

And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night,  Dbtdzk  . 


SkrnUwr^  examndtque  tremem  pfcwnbit  hum  ^. 

Down  drops  the  heast*  nor  needs  a  second  wound ; 

But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  deaths  and  qiums  the  ground.      Dbtoek  . 

^orfurttiitf  numtetf  mucitur  ridUubm  nm». 

The  mountaiiia  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  born.  Rescoiucoa. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be  some  re- 
oiarkaUe  conformity  between  the  sudden  succession  of  night 
to  day,  tiie  fidl  of  an  ox  under  a  blow^  and  flie  birth  of  a 
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mouse  firom  aBKmiiiain;  since  we  are  told  of  all  thene  images^ 
that  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  flie  same  form  and 
termination  of  the  verse. 

We  may*  however,  vathout  giving  way  to  enthusiasm,  ad- 
Blit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be  prodaced,  A  sud- 
den stop  at  an  unusual  syllable  may  imi^  the  cessation  of 
action,  or  the  pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  hap- 
pUy  imitated  the  repetitions  of  ah  echo  : 


>I  fled,  and  cried  out  deaih 


Hell  trembled  it  the  hideous  name,  and  ngh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  death. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied  so  as 
▼ery  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes  of  external 
motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow  succession  of  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently the  passions  of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power 
of  the  spondaic  and  dactylic  harmony,  but  our  language  can 
reach  no  eminent  diversities  of  sound.  We  can  indeed  some- 
times, by  encumbering  and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  progress  made  by  strong  efforts  and  with  frequent 
interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and  heavy  motion.  Thus  Mil- 
ton has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan  struggling  through  chaos; 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on :  with  difficulty  and  labour  he — 

tiius  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales ; 

WaDoi^g  unwieldy^  enormous  in  their  gait. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  nwlected  such  representations,  ai 
may  be  observed  in  the  volubility  and  levity  of  these  lines, 
which  express  an  action  tardy  and  rductant 

Deaceiit  and  fiill 

To  at  if  idrerse.     Who  but  lelt  of  late. 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insulting,  and  pursu'd  us  through  the  deep. 
With  what  conlbaion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sank  thus  low !  Th'  ascent  is  easy  then. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide  of  ebbing 
waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and  halting ; 

Tripping  ebb;  that  stole 
With  toft  foot  tow'xdft  the  deep  who  now  had  atopp'd 
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It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound  should 
always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never  to  counteract 
it ;  and  therefore  Milton  has  here  certainly  committed  a  fault 
like  that  of  the  player,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  im- 
plored the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he  addressed 
the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an  ass^nblage 
of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  ennobled  all  other  poets^ 
will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versifica* 
tion  in  higher  terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that 
in  this  passage, 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  lotig  line^  but  the  truth  is,  that 
length  of  body  is  only  mentioncMl  in  a  s/ow  line,  to  which  it 
has  only  the  resemblance  of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a 
maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  wonders  upon 
the  description  of  the  ark : 

Then  from  the  mountains  hewing  timber  tall. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk; 

Measured  by  cubit,  leng^»  and  breadth,  and  height. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  enumeration,  not  by  the 
measure ;  for  what  analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations 
•f  sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions? 

Milton  indeed  seems  only  to  have  regarded  this  species  of 
embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  reject  it  when  it  came  unsought; 
which  would  often  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  subjex;t  so  various  and  extensive.  He  had,  ind^EMO,  a 
greater *and  a  nobler  work  to  perform;  a  single  sentiment  of 
moral  or  religious  truth,  a  single  image  of  life  .or  nature 
would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of  the 
cadence  to  the  sense;  and  he  who  had  undertaken  to  mndi- 
eatt  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man.  might  liave  been  accused  of  ne- 
glecting his  cause,  had  ho  lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon 
syllables  and  sounds. 


1^1  tVB  wAimitini.  V0. 93. 
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PareuM  Deurum  cuUor^  et  mfreqwetUf 
JHKLWJtnUt  duM  MtpitnMit 

OmmUuM  etfi  n»mc  rtirwnuim 

Fela  dan  atgueiterare  cumt 
C^s^r  rtUwi—,  Hob. 

A  fugitive  from  heAT^ii  and  prayer, 

I  ifioek'd  at  all  religioua  iear. 
Deep  acienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  pbiloiophT ;  bat  now 
H<Mst  iail»  and  back  by  yoya^  pkrasb 

To  that  blest  harboor.  which  I  left  before.         Fbahcis. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — ^There  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and  mind^ 
which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and  therefore  I 
hope  yon  will  think  me  employed  in  an  office  not  usele-ss  either 
to  learning  or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  intel- 
lectual malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes  only  the  pas- 
sions, will,  if  not  speedily  remedied,  infect  the  reason,  and, 
from  blasting  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to 
canker  the  root. 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  parents  were  of 
unsuitable  i^es,  contrary  tempers,  and  difierent  religions, 
and  therefore  employed  the  spirit  and  acuteness  which  nature 
had  very  liberally  bestowed  upon  both,  in  hourly  disputes, 
and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in  ttie  wrong : 
80  that  from  the  first  exertions  of  reason  I  was  bred  a  dis- 
putant trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domestic  sophistry,  ini- 
tiated in  a  thousand  low  stratagems,  nimble  shifts,  and  sly 
eoncealments ;  versed  in  all  the  turns  of  altercation,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  discipline  of  fending  and  proving. 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the  kindness  of  both 
the  controvertists,  and  therefore  I  had  very  early  formed  the 
habit  of  suspending  my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with 
indifference,  inclining  as  occasion  required  to  either  side,  and 
of  holding  myself  undetermined  between  them  till  I  knew  for 
what  opinion  I  might  conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  skill  of  disputation ; 
and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  which  we  believe  our- 
selves to  excel,  I  did  not  let  my  abilities  lie  useless*  nor  sufffer 
my  dexterity  to  be  lost  for  want  of  practice.    I  engaged  in 
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perpetaal  wrangles  ^tli  my  school-fellows,  and  was  never 
to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other  arguments  than 
blows,  by  which  my  antagonists  commonly  determined  the 
controversy,  as  I  was,  like  thc^  Roman  orator,  much  more 
eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  ambition  com- 
pletdy  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic.  I  impressed  upon  my 
memory  athousand  axioms,  and  ten  thousand  distinctions, 
practised  every  form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the 
schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night  with  Smiglecius* 
on  my  pillow. 

Tou  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon  raised  to' 
eminence  by  such  application :  I  was  celebrated  in  my  third 
year  for  the  most  artful  opponent  that  the  university  could 
boast,  and  became  the  terrour  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but  at  the  price 
of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I  never  spoke  but  to  con^^ 
tradict,  nor  declidmed  but  in  defence  of  a  position  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  false,  and  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  adorned  with  all  the  coloui*8  of  false  representation, 
and  strengthened  with  all  the  art  of  fallacious  subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  his  son  richer 
than  himself,  easily  concluded  that  I  should  distinguish  my- 
self among  the  professors  of  the  law;  and  therefore,  when  I 
bad  taken  my  first  degree,  despatched  me  to  the  Temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  sufier  myself  to 
feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty  could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had  not  yet  lost 
my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  such 
dictates  without  horrour;  but,  however,  was  pleased  with  his 
determination  of  my  course  of  life,  because  he  placed  me  in 
the  way  that  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed  waks  of  dis- 
cipline and  education,  to  the  open  fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches  tlie  conta- 
gion of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to  distinguish  myself  by  so- 
phisms and  paradoxes.  I  declared  war  against  ail  i*eceived 
•pinions  and  established  rules,  and  levelled  my  batteries  par- 
ticularly against  those  universal  principles  which  had  stood 
unshaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  literature,  and  are  consi- 
dered as  the  inviolable  temples  of  truth,  or  the  impregnable 
bulwarks  of  science. 

•  A  Polish  writer,  whose  ••  Logic"  was  formerly  hM  in  j^rrat  ri;timRtinn 
in  this  coiintn*,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,    r. 
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I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learning  which 
have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  could 
readily  produce  all  the  arguments  relating  to  matter  and  mo* 
tion,  time  and  space,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  erfually  able  and  equally  willing  to  maintain  the  sys- 
tem of  Neu'ton  or  Descartes,  and  favoured  occasionally  the 
hyiMthesis  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  sometimes 
exalted  vegetables  to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded  animak 
to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit  of  history,  or 
perplex  the  doctrints  of  polity.  I  was  always  of  the  party 
which  I  heard  tlie  company  condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue  with  great 
copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of  absolute  monarchy,  the 
secrecy  of  ittr  counsels,  and  the  expedition  of  its  measures ; 
and  often  celebrated  the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never  failed  to 
declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the  original  charter  of 
universal  liberty,  tlie  corruption  of  couils,  and  the  folly  of 
voluntary*  submission  to  tliose  whom  nature  has  levelled  with 
ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  government,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I  sometimes  showed  how 
ihucli  the  condition  of  mankind  would  be  improved,  by  break- 
ing tlie  world  into  (letty  sovei*eignties,  and  sometimes  dis- 
played tlie  felicity  and  peace  which  universal  monarchy 
would  diffuse  over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innumerable  objec- 
tions ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  history  only  by  ab- 
stracted pi-obability,  and  therefore  I  made  no  scruple  of  bid- 
ding flefiance  to  testimony.  I  have  more  than  once  question- 
ed the  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  having  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like'  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  my  suspicion  that  the  world  had 
been  long  deceived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  narratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined  my  scepti- 
cism to  historical  controversies,  and  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions ;  but  having  now  violated  my  reason,  and  accustomed 
myself  to  im|uire  not  after  proofs,  but  objections,  I  had  per- 
plexed trutli  witli  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were  confused,  my 
Judgment  cmbaiTassed,  and  my  intellects  distorted.  The 
Iiabit  of  considering  every  proposition  as  alike  uncertain,  left 
me  no  test  by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried;  every  opinion 
presented  both  sides  with  equal  evidence,  and  my  fallacies 
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began  to  operate  npon  my  own  minIB'  in  more  important  in^ 
^uiries.  It  was  at  last  the  sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the 
obligations  of  moral  duty,  and  efface  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  the  sense  of  conviction,  and 
abandoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations  of  uncertainty,  with- 
out anchor  and  without  compass*  without  satisfaction  of  curi- 
osity, or  peace  of  conscience,  without  principles  of  reason, 
or  motives  of  action. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  perceptions  of 
tmth«  of  spreading  for  diversion  the  snares  of  sophistry,  and 
engaging  reason  against  its  own  determinations. 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and  less  visible, 
as  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to  the  deformity  of  a  mis- 
tress ;  and  falsehood,  by  long  use,  is  assimilated  to  the  mind, 
as  poison  tolhe  body. 

I  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  conversation 
courted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked,  by  either  boys  who 
were  enchanted  by  novelty,  or  wretches,  who  having  long  dis- 
obeyed virtue  and  reason,  were  now  desii*ous  of  my  assist- 
ance to  dethrone  them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  corruption,  and 
that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  seduced,  contributed  to  re- 
claim me.  I  was  weary  of  continual  iiTesolution,  and  a 
perpetual  equipoise  of  the  mind  ;  and  ashamed  of  being  the 
favourite  of  those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispute,  prescrib- 
ed a  new  regimen  to  my  understanding,  and  resolved,  instead 
of  rejecting  all  established  opinions  which  I  could  not  prove^ 
to  tolerate  though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute. 
I  forebore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  needless  controver- 
sies, to  discuss  questions  confessedly  uncertain,  and  refrained 
steadily  from  gratifying  my  vanity  by  the  support  of  false- 
hood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from  my  argu- 
mental  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the  state  of  one  awaken- 
ed from  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  a  feverish  dream.  I 
rejoice  in  the  new  possession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  step 
on  from  truth  to  truth  with  confidence  and  quiet. 

I  am,  Sir,  fcc. 

Pbbtinax. 


i  ^ 
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Qu9d  n  PUtonis  mima  pertonat  verum. 

Quod  quitque  ditcit,  immemor  recwdaiur,  BoETiVfl. 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bedeck'd 
Inforc'd  we  love,  unheedin^^  recollect. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient  writer^  that 
the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth  toridej 
to  shoot  with  the  bow^  and  to  speak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered,  but  it  would 
have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed  by  what  arts  vera- 
city  was  cultivated,  and  by  what  preservatives  a  Persian 
mind  was  secured  against  the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of  mankind, 
many  incitements  to  forsake  truth  ;  the  need  of  palliating  our 
own  faults,  and  the  convenience  of  imposing  on  the  ig^no- 
rance  or  credulity  of  others,  so  frequently  occur ;  so  many 
immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many  present  gra- 
tifications obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that  very  few  of 
those  who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have  spirit  and  con- 
stancy sufficient  to  support  them  in  the  steady  practice  of 
open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no 
species  of  falsehood  is  more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which 
the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  interest, 
and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who  are  neither  servile 
nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous  to  bestow  pleasure  ;  and  while 
unjust  demands  of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  will 
always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dispose 
to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended,  and  many 
whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely  charge  with  stooping  to 
a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by  their  vanity,  and 
patronized  the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  sake ;  it  is 
generally  unpleasing,  because  contrary  to  our  wishes  and 
opposite  to  our  practice;  and  as  our  attention  naturally  fol- 
lows our  interest,  we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to 
know,  and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  im- 
press upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have  been  invent- 
ed, by  which  the  reluctigice  against  truth  may  be  overcome ; 
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and  as  physic  is  given  to  children  in  confectionsi  precepts 
have  been  hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  destruction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth  came  among 
mortals  from  above,  and  Falseliood  from  below.  Truth  was 
the  tlaughter  of  Jupiter  and  Wisdom ;  Falsehood  was  the 
progeny  of  Folly  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
witii  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  dominion  of  the  new  crea- 
tion ;  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  were  well  known  to 
the  celestials,  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  th^ 
contest. 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and  juster 
claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and  majestic,  unas- 
sistetl  and  alone ;  Reason  indeed  always  attended  her,  but 
appeared  her  follower,  rather  than  companion.  Her  march 
was  slow  and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro* 
grcssive,  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien  and  atti^ 
tades  of  Truth,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  arts  of  mi- . 
micry.     She  was  surrounded,  animated,  and  supported  by 
innumerable  legions  of  appetites  and  passions,  but,  like  otlier 
ieeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from 
her  allies.    Her  motions  were  sudden,  irregular,  and  vio- 
lent ;  for  she  had  no  steadiness  nor  constancy.    She  often 
gained  conf|uests  by  hasty  incursions,  wliicli  ^e  never  hoped 
to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  but  maintained  by  the  help  of 
the  passions,  whom  she  generally  found  resdiute  and  faithful. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists  met  in  full  op- 
position.    In  these  encounters.  Falsehood  always  invested 
her  head  with  clouds,  and  commanded  Fraud  to  place  am*> 
bushes  about  her.     In  her  left  hand  she  bore  the  shield  of 
impudence,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on  her  shoul- 
der.   All  the  passions  attended  at  her  call ;  Vanity  clapped 
her  wings  before,  and  Obstinacy  supported  her  behind.  Thus 
guarded  and  assisted,  she  sometimes  advanced  against  Truth, 
and  sometimes  waited  the  attack ;  but  always  endeavoured  to 
skirmish  at  a  distance,  perpetually  shifted  her  ground,  and 
let  fly  her  arrows  in  different  directions ;  for  she  certainly 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  tlie  eye  of  Trutli 
darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  aspect,  though  not  the  thunder  of  her 
father,  and  when  the  long  continuance  of  the  contest  brought 
them  near  to  one  another,  Falsehood  let  the  arms  of  Sophistry 
fall  from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield  of  Impudence 
with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself  amongst  the  passions. 
▼ot.  in.— Q 
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Trutb,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always  recovered 
in  a  short  time ;  but  it  was  common  for  the  slightest  hurt, 
received  by  Falsehood,  to  spread  its  malignity  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  to  burst  u^icn  again  when  it  seemed  to 
have  been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  experience  tliat  hci* 
superiority  consisted  only  in  tlie  celerity  of  her  course,  and 
the  changes  of  her  posture.  She  therefore  oi*dered  Suspicion 
to  beat  the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  witli  great  care  to 
cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who,  as  slie  never  varied  her  point  but 
n^oved  constantly  upon  the  same  line,  was  easily  escaped  by 
the  oblique  and  desultory  movements,  tlie  quick  retreats,  and 
active  doubles  which  Falsehood  always  practised  when  the 
.enemy  began  to  raise  terrour  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  encroached  upon 
tiie  world,  and  extended  her  empire  through  all  climes  and 
regions.  Wherever  she  carried  her  victories,  she  left  the 
Passions  in  full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  obsti- 
nacy when  Truth  came  to  seize  their  posts,  and  never  failed 
to  retard  her  progress,  though  they  could  not  always  stop  it : 
.tliey  yielded  at  last  with  great  reluctance,  frec[uent  i-allies, 
and  suDen  submission  ;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when 
Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate  presence. 

Triitb,  ^bo,  when  she  first  descended  from  the  heavenly 
.  palaces,  expcided  to  have  been  received  by  universal  accla- 
mation, cherisl^d  with  kindness,  heai*d  with  obedience,  and 
invited  to  spread  her  infiuencc  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that  wherever  she  came,  she  must  force  her  pas- 
sage. Every  intellect  was  precluded  by  Prejudice,  and 
every  heart  preoccupied  by  passsion.  She  indeed  advanced, 
but  she  advanced  slowly  ;  and  often  lost  the  conquests  which 
she  left  bebind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the  appetites, 
that  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged  themselves  again 
under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  struggle,  for 
her  vigour  was  unconquerable  :  yet  she  was  provoked  to  see 
herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  she 
looked  on  with  contempt  and  who  had  no  advantage  but 
such  as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness,  and  artifice. 
She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappointment  called  upon 
her  father  Jupiter  to  re-establish  her  in  tiie  skies,  and  leave 
mankind  to  tlie  disorder  and  misery  which  they  deserved  by 
submitting  willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to  grant  her 
uequest,  yet  was  willing  to  case  her  labours  and  mitigate  her 
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▼«xatron.  He  commanded  licr  to  consult  the  taiMs  by  what 
methods  nhe  might  obtain  an  easier  reception/  and  reign 
without  the  toil  of  incessant  war.  It  was  then  discovered^ 
that  slie  obstructed  her  own  pi"ogress  by  the  severity  of  hef 
aspect,  and  the  selemity  of  her  dictates  ;  and  that  men  would 
never  willingfy  admit  lier,  till  they  ceased  to  fear  her,  rince^ 
by  giving  themselves  up  to  Falsehood,  they  seldom  made  any 
sacrifice  of  tlieir  ease  or  pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape 
that  was  most  engaging,  and  always  suffered  herself  to  bo 
dressed  and  painted  by  Desii-e.  The  muses  wove,  in  tiie  loom  of 
Pallas,  a  loose  and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  False- 
hood captivated  her  admirers ;  with  this  they  invested  Truth, 
and  named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer 
with  more  succlM^ ;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  the 
Passions,  they bften  mistook  her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered 
up  their  chai^ ;  but  when  she  hail  once  taken  possession, 
she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason,  and  shone  out  in  her  ori- 
ginal form,  with  native  effblgence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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Fmctmda  cufp^e  secula  nuptuu 
Primum  inquimiveiv,  ei  genut^  et  domot, 
ff9cfon(e  derivata  cladeM 

In  patriam  popufumque/uxit.  H«B. 

KniUful  of  crimes,  this  ige  first  itiMi'd 

Their  ha|)le8s  offspring*,  tnd  profkn'd 

The  nuptial  bed}  from  whence  the  woes^ 

Which  various  and  unnuniber'd  rose 

From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

Cer  Home  and  o'er  the  nations  spread.  Fbavou. 

Thb  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertainment  to  an 
muthor  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  favours,  who 
has  enlarged  thQ  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and  taught  the 
passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

TO  THE  HAMBLER. 

8iR — When  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in  single 
papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it ;  and  when  I 
reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times,  as  described  in  that  useful 
work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning  among 
us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oftener  take  cognizance 
of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the  human  species,  tliat  if 
your  precepts  and  observations  be  carried  down  to  posterity, 
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the  Spectators  may  show  to  tlie  rising  generation  what  were 
the  fashionable  follies  of  their  grandmothers,  the  Rambler  of 
their  mothers^  and  that  from  both  they  may  draw  instruction 
and  warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  wliich  took  notice  of  the  mis- 
behaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by  which  they  rainly 
hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used  to  pronounce  such  forward 
young  women  Seekers^  in  order  to  -distinguish  them  by  a 
mark  of  infamy  from  those  who  had  patience  and  decency  to 
stay  till  they  were  sought 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the  manners  of 
women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  compound  with  them 
for  that  name,  although  I  then  tlionght  it  disgraceful  enough, 
if  they  would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now ^thfj'  ai'o  too  gene- 
rally given  up  to  negligence  of  domestip  4ii|6iness,  to  idle 
amusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets,  witliout  any  settled  view 
.  at  all  but  of  squandering  timdi 

In  tiio  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  sometimes  in  a|H 
pearance  in  the  ring,  sometimes  at  a  good  and  chosen  play, 
sometimes  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation,  the 
young  ladies  contented  themselves  to  be  found  employed  in 
domestic  duties ;  for  tlien  routes,  drums,  balls,  assembliest 
and  such  like  markets  for  wonieii,  were  not  known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  characteristic  gra- 
ces of  the  sex.  And  if  a  forwai*d  spirit  pushed  itself  into  no- 
tice it  was  exposed  in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places  where  single  wo- 
men were  to  be  seen  by  strangers.  Men  went  tli  i  ther  expecting 
to  see  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only  purpose. 

But  some  good  often  resulted,  however  improper  might  be 
their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in  tlie  way  of  their  duty.  The 
man  must  be  abandoned,  indeed,  mIio  loves  not  goodness  in 
another ;  nor  were  tlie  young  fellows  of  that  age  so  wholly 
lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  and  co/iceit  have  since  made 
them  affect  to  be.  When  therefore  they  saw  a  fair-one 
whose  decent  behaviour  and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  earnest 
in  her  first  duties,  they  had  the  less  doubt,  judging  politically 
only,  tliat  she  would  have  a  conscientious  regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the  rising  of  a 
kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional  charms  has  devotion 
given  to  her  recommunicatcd  features  ! 

The  men  wei-e  often  the  better  for  what  they  heard.  Even 
a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying  among  tlie  prophets  whom 
he  had  set  out  to  destroy.  To  a  man  tlius  put  into  good  hu- 
mour by  n  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked  more  amia- 
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bie.  Tbe  men  seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time  loi:ed  the  Iioly 
place  for  the  object's  sake,  and  loved  the  object  for  her  «iita- 
ble  behaviour  in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  Iove»  and  they  thought  that 
a  young  lady  of  such  good  principles  must  be  addressed  only 
by  the  man  who  at  least  made  a  show  of  good  principles,  whe- 
tfier  his  heart  was  yet  quite  right  or  not 

Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour,  at  any  time  of  the 
lervice*  lessen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were  her  own,  her 
ears  the  preacher's.  Women  are  always  most  observed  when 
Hwy  seem  themselves  least  to  obsene,  or  to  lay  out  for  obser- 
vation. The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves  rather  to  receive 
confidence  from  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to 
find  itself  obliged  to  retreat 

When  a  young  gentleman's  affection  was  thus  laudably  en« 
gaged,  he  pursued  its  natural  dictates ;  keeping  then  was  a 
rare,  at  least  a  secret  and  scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was 
the  sunmit  of  his  wishes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded  and 
pre-engagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom  he  loved,  he 
was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired  by  all  the  world.  His 
fears,  his  uncertainties,  increased  his  love. 

Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  domestic  excellence, 
which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chosen,  will  surely  not  be  neglect- 
ed* confirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  opens  his  heart  to  a 
common  friend,  and  honestly  discovers  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  young  lady,  whoso 
parents,  if  they  approve  his  proposals,  disclose  them  to  their 
daughter- 
She  perhaps  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  passion  of  the 
young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  assiduities,  his  constant  at- 
tendance at  a  church,  whither,  till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to 
oonie,  and  a  thousand  little  observances  that  he  paid  her,  had 
very  probably  first  forced  her  to  regard,  and  then  inclined 
her  to  favour  him. 

That  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the  love  of  the 
yomg  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy  which  pru- 
dence, ud  even  policy,  must  not  allow.  But,  thus  applied 
to,  abe  is  all  resignation  to  her  parents.  Charming  resigna- 
tion, which  inclination  opposes  not 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends  meet; 
points  are  adjusted :  delightfiil  perturbations,  and  hopes,  and 
a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious  space  till  an  interview 
is  granted ;  for  the  young  lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at 
poblir  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modestly  reserved ; 
he  is  not  confident.    He  declares  his  passion;  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  her  own  worth,  and  his  application  to  her  paraits^ 
take  from  her  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  Imr-i 
self  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion.  Theinqairiesofher 
friends  into  his  character,  have  taagfat  her  that  his  good 
opinion  deserves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  renews  them; 
the  regai*d  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed ;  and  when  ke 
presses  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  deciarattMi 
of  an  entire  acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modest  acknow- 
ledgment of  esteem  for  him. 

Ue  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near  day;  aai 
thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them  for  the  cheerful  and 
affectionate  manner  with  which  they  receive  his  ag^reeabie  ap- 
plication. 

liVith  this  prospect  of  future  happiness,  the  marriage  is 
celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  Pa- 
rents  and  relations  on  both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  the  courtship,  can  receive  the  hiq>py  couple  with 
countenances  illuming,  and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brotliers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one  family,  are 
the  brothers,  tlie  sisters,  the  friends  of  the  other.  Their  two 
families,  thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to  the  young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  delight,  nor  do 
they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but  they  find  the  pleasure  of  re- 
turning to  it  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their 
absence  from  it. 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler!  forgive  the  talkativeness  of  an  old 
man  !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  L»titia,  then  a  bloom- 
ing beauty,  every  thine  passed  just  so !  But  how  is  the  case 
now  ?  The  ladies,  maidfens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engrossed 
by  places  of  open  resort  and  general  entertainment  which 
fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,,  and  being  constantly  fre- 
quented, make  home  irksome.  Breakfasting-places,  dinner- 
places,  routes,  drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  mas- 
querades for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night;  and,  lately, 
public  sales  of  the  g^oods  of  broken  housekeepers,  which  the 
general  dissoluteness  of  manners  has  contributed  to  maka- 
very  frequent,  come  in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  tiieae 
modem  time-killers. 

In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country-town  assemblieB ; 
Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough !  What  expetiBe 
of  dress  and  equipage  is  required  to  qualify  the  frequenters 
Ibr  such  emulous  araearance ! 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example*  the  lowest  people  have 
places  of  six-penny  resort,  and  gaming  tables  for  pence^ 
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Tbus  aervants  are  .now  induced  to  frand  and  dishonesty,  to 
auj^rt  extravagance,  and  supply  tbcir  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  public  places,  they  arc 
not  ashamed,  to  show  their  faces  wherever  men  dare  go,  nor 
Ui|8h  to  try  who  shalt  stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall 
htugh  loudest  on  the  public  wal^ 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if  they  visit 
those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  resolve  to  live 
■ingle,  except  they  are  bought  at  a  very  high  price.  They 
can  be  spectators  of  all  that  passes,  and,  if  they  please,  more 
than  spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  companion  of 
aa  evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  different 
qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a  domestic  wife, 
would  go  farther  than  ten  thousand  in  this.  Tet  settlements 
are  expected,  that  often,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink 
afortime  into  uselessness;  and  pin-money  is  stipulated  for, 
which  makes  a  wife  independent,  and  destroys  love,  by  put- 
ting it  out  of  a  man's  power  to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her, 
that  might  engage  gratitude,  and  kindle  affection.  %hen  to 
all  this  the  card  tables  are  added,  how  can  a  prudent  man 
think  of  marrying  ? 

And  when  tiie  worthy  men  know  not  where,  to  find  wives, 
must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  foplings,  the  coxcombs,  the 
libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help  to  make  such  ?  And 
need  even  these  wretches  marry  ta  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay  coquette 
obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  she  is  approachable  by  every  man 
without  requiring,  I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but 
even  common  complaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon  the 
level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations,  and  is  on  the 
watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she  has  companions  indeed,  but 
no  loveiv ;  for  love  is  respectful,  and  timorous ;  and  whei*e 
among  all  her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  sir,  bdbre  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the  inconside- 
rate, the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  At  one  time  or  other,  women,  not  utterly  thought- 
leas,  will  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the 
charity  of  your  instruc^on. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reprpofs  have  no  effect 
upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in  fashionable  folly,  they  may 
be  retailed  from  their  mouths  to  their  nieces,  (marriage  will 
not  often  have  entitled  these  to  daughters,)  when  they,  the 
meteors  ot  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed  off  the  stage  of 
canity  by  other  flutterers  j  for  the  most  admired  women  can- 
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not  have  many  Tanbridge,  many  Bath  soasons  to  blaze  in; 
since  even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are  less  regarded  than  MW 
faces,  the  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls  for  rendering 
themselves  so  impolitically  cheap. 

I  am,  sir,  m 

Tour  sincere  admirer,  &c.^ 
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Qiu*  nee  Sarmentus  imquaa 
Cxsaris  ad  meiuatf  tiee  vilU  Gabba  tulUnt,  Jut. 

Which  not  Sarmenhu  brook'd  at  dewr^M  board, 

Nor  grovliiig  Gabba  from  hia  haughty  lord.  Eltrinstos. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler — Tou  have  often  endeavoureil  to  impress 
upon  your  readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  than  novelty, 
that  life  passes,  for  the  most  part,  in  petty  transactions :  tliat 
our  hours  glide  away  in  trifling  amusements  and  slight  grati- 
fications ;  and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occasion 
that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities.' 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation  has  no  influmoe 
on  conduct.  Just  conclusions,  and  cogent  arguments,  formed 
by  laborious  study,  and  diligent  inquiry,  are  often  reposited 
in  the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's  chest, 
useless  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As  some  are  not  richer 
for  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  others  are  not  wiser  for  flie 
multitude  of  their  ideas. 

Tou  have  truly  described  tlie  state  of  human  beings,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  accommodated  your  pre- 
cepts to  your  description ;  whether  you  have  not  generally 
considered  your  readers  as  influenced  by  the  tragic  passionSf 
and  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  only  from  powerful  agents^ 
and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement  of  a  sin- 
gle art,  or  the  establishment  of  a  controverted  doctrine,  but 
equally  intends  the  advantage  and  equally  courts  the  perusal 

*  This  paper  was  written  by  Richardson*  the  author  of  *' Clarissa,"  "Pa- 
mela," €bc.  and,  ahhough  mean  and  haeknied  in  style  and  sentiment,  was 
the  only  paper  which  bwl  a  great  sale  daring  the  pabUcation  of  the  Rambler, 
in  its  original  form.  C. 
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of  all  the  classes  of  mankind,  nothing  can  justly  seem  unwor* 
thy  of  regard,  by  which  the,  pleaaiirfi  of  ranveraatioajnajLbe. 
incmssdj  and  the  daily  satisfactions  of  familiar  life  secured 
fi^imlnterruption  and  disgust 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured  your  repnta* 
tion,  if  you  had  sometimes  descended  to  tlie  minuter  duties  of 
social  beings,  and  enforced  the  observance  of  those  little  civi- 
lities and  ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  inconsiderable  as 
they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  science,  and  difficult  as  they 
may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet  contribute  to  the 
regulation  of  the  world,  by  facilitating  the  intercourse  betwen 
one  man  and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  suf- 
ficiently testified  their  esteem,  by  terming  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  them  Sf  avoir  vivrCf  the  art  of  livingm 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  whicli  we  never  esti- 
mate rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of  its  loss.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  {he  manners  is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that  like 
an  equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  circumstances  of 
every  action  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  see 
where  any  errour  could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  ac- 
quiesce in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a  little  famili- 
arity with  tiiose  who  were  never  taught  to  endeavour  the  gra- 
tification of  others,  but  regulate  their  behaviour  merely  by 
their  own  will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of  established 
modes  and  formalities  to  tlie  happiness  and  quiet  of  common 
life. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  without  the 
supplemental  laws  of  good-breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from 
d^nerating  to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into 
infloknce ;  a  thousand  incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a 
thousand  offices  neglected,  witliout  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  reproach  from  reason. 

The  true  efiect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to  be  rather  ease 
than  pleasure.  The  power  of  delighting  must  be  conferred 
by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or  obta^ed  by 
imitation ;  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of  a  very  sivuH  num- 
ber to  ravish  and  to  charm,  every  man  may  hope  l^  rules  and 
caution  not  to  give  pain,  and  may,  therefore,  ^y  the  help  of 
good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  though  he 
should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance  is  inctaded, 
and  from  which  flow  all  the  formaliti^which  custoor  has  es- 
tablished in  civilized  nations,  is,  TM^  w  man  sho^  give  any 
preftrtMt  to  himself.     A  ruK  so  comprehenWVe  and  cer- 
vox.  in. — R 
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tain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  image  an 
incivility;  without  supposing  it  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place  some  particular  modes  of 
the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breeding,  which,  being  arbitrary 
and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and  conver- 
sation ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  different  grada- 
tions of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjustments  of  place  and 
precedence.  These,  however,  may  be  often  violated  without 
offence,  if  it  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor 
pride  contributed  to  the  fsolnre  ;  but  will  not  atone,  however 
rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  insolence,  or  petulence  of 
contempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of  mankind,  less 
real  and  rational  complaisance,  than  among  those  who  have 
passed  their  time  in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequent- 
ing public  entertainments,  in  studying  the  exact  pleasures  of 
ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  variation  of  fashionable 
courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat  the  door 
of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  steps  they  must  attend  him 
towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval  should  pass  before  his 
visit  is  returned  ;  but  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  refuse  their  own 
Vanity  any  gratification,  however  expensive  to  the  quiet  of 
another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendour  and  expense; 
a  man,  that  having  been  originally  placed  by  his  fortune  and 
rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air 
of  dienity,  and  that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  compliments, 
which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily  confer. 

But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes  of  malignity, 
partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  partly  by  the 
habit  of  contemplating  with  great  satifaction  his  own  gran- 
deur and  riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those  whom 
chance  or  expectation  subject  to  his  vanity. 

To  ai  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a  small  house,  he 
declaim^  upon  the  pleasure  of  spacious  ^artments,  and  the 
i^onvenieno)  of  changing  his  lodging-room  in  different  parts 
of  the  year ;  tells  him,  that  he  hates  confinement ;  and  con- 
cludes, that  ii  his  chamber  was  less,  lie  should  never  wake 
without  thinking  of  a  prison. 

To  Eucretas,  a  ^an  of  birth  equal  to  himself,  but  of  much 
less  esute,  he  showeG  his  services  of  plate,  and  remarked 
that  such  Vhings  were,  iirieed,  nothing  better  than  costly  tri- 
fles, but  that  no  man  must  fi-etend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
mim  witiiont  them ;  and  that  i%i*  his  party  if  his  estate  was 
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sanaUer,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying,  but  increasing  it^ 
and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for  his  eldest  son* 

,He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  an  observer  than 
himself,  collected  a  great  many  shifts  and  artifices  by  which 
poverty  is  concealed  ;  and  among  the  ladies  of  small  fortune, 
never  fails  to  talk  of  firippery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a  catalogue  of 
Ids  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  rarities,  "which,  though  he 
knows  the  humble  neatness  of  my  habitation,  he  seldom  fails^ 
to  conclude  by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house 
meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste,  or  pities  his 
poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  isthepracticeofTrypherus,  by  which 
be  is  become  the  terrour  of  all  who  are  less  wealthy  than 
himself,  andbas  raised  innumerable  enemies  vrithout  rivalry, 
and  without  malevolence. 

Tet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Trjrpherus^ 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man  who  does  not  fre^ 
quently,  like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride,  by  forcing  others 
into  a  comparison  with  himself,  when  he  knows  the  advan- 
tage is  on  his  side,  without  considering,  that  unnecessarily  to 
obtrude  unpleasing  ideas,  is  a  species  of  oppression ;  and 
that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to  deprive  another  of  some  real 
advanti^,  than  to  interrupt  that  for^tfulness  of  its  absence 
which  is  the  next  happiness  to  actual  possession. 

I  am,  &c« 

EUTROPIUS. 
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SciUcet  in^eniii  aHgua  est  concortUa  juncHt, 

Et  terocU  ttudU  fmdera  quitque  ndf 
RutHctu  o^coiaMj  milet  fera  bella  gertntem^ 

Reetortm  dubite  fiavita  puppU  umat,  OtxD;, 

Congenial  passions  souls  together  bind. 

And  ev'ry  callinp^  mingles  with  its  kind  ; 

Soldier  unites  with  soldier,  swain  with  swaior^ 

The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main*  P.  Liwis. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  the  conservation 
•f  order  in  the  immense  vari<5ty  of  nature,  and  for  the  regu- 
lar propagation  of  the  several  classes  of  life  with  which  the 
dements  are  peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
imne  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own  kind ;  and  that 
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not  only  the  gentle  and  domestic  animals  which  naturally 
unite  into  companies,  or  cohabit  by  pairs,  should  conttime 
faithful  to  their  species ;  but  even  those  raTenous  and  tero- 
cious  savages  which  Aristotle  observes  never  to  be  frega^ 
nous,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts  in  search  of  one 
another,  rather  than  pollute  the  world  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower  tribes  of  the 
creation  require  that  they  should  be  determined  to  proper 
mates  by  some  uniform  motive  of  choice,  or  some  cogent 
principle  of  instinct;  it  is  necessary  likewise,  that  man, 
whose  wider  capacity  demands  more  gratifications,  and  who 
feels  in  himself  inpumerablc  wants*  which  a  life  of  solitude 
cannot  supply,  and  innumerable  powers  to  which  it  cannot 
give  employment,  should  be  led  to  suitable  companions  by 
particular  influence ;  and,  among  many  beings  of  the  same 
nature  with  himself,  he  may  select  some  for  intimacy  and  ten- 
derness, and  improve  the  condition  of  his  existence,  by  su- 
peradding friendship  to  humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals 
to  that  of  the  species. 

Other  animals  are  so  formed,  that  tliey  seem  to  contribute 
very  little  to  the  happiness  of  each  other,  and  know  neither 
joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by 
some  desire  immediately  subservient  either  to  the  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  their  race ;  they 
therefore  seldom  appear  to  regard  any  of  the  minuter  discrimi- 
nations which  distinguish  creatures  of  the  same  kind  from 
one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindness,  more 
than  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature,  Babylon  and 
London,  with  all  their  multitudes,  would  have  to  him  the 
desolation  of  a  wilderness;  his  affections,  not  compi*essed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish  like  elemental  fire,  in 
boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish  in  perpetual  in- 
senHihility  ;  and  though  he  might,  perhap,  in  the  first  vigour 
of  youiVi,  amuse  himself  with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life, 
yet,  when  curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of  chance,  without 
expecting  help  a^^ainst  any  calamity,  or  feeling  any  \nsh  for 
the  happiness  of  others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  includes  a  general 
habit  of  benevolence,  and  readiness  of  occasional  kindness ; 
but  to  love  all  equally  is  impossible ;  at  least  impossible  with- 
out the  extinction  of  those  passii^s  which  now  produce  all 
our  pains  and  all  our  pleasure ;  without  the  disuse,  if  not  the 
abolition,  of  some  of  our  faculties,  und  the  suppression  of  all 
our  hopes  and  fears  in  apathy*  and  indifference. 
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The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thousand  offices 
of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for  the  species  will  never 
dictate.  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  heap  of  human 
calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  general  bene- 
volence equally  attentive  to  every  misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
broken  into  smaller  independent  societies ;  these  form  dis- 
tinct interests,  which  are  too  frequently  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  which  they  who  have  entered  into  the  league  of  particu- 
lar governments,  falsely  think  it  virtue  to  promote,  however 
destructive  to  th^appiness  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordinate  classes 
and  combinations,  and  social  life  is  perpetually  branched  out 
into  minuter  subdivisions,  till  it  terminates  in  the  last  rami* 
fications  of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lasting,  it  has 
been  already  observed  in  these  paiiers,  that  a  conformity  of 
inclinations  is  ncce43sary.  No  man  can  have  much  kindness 
for  him  by  whom  he  does  not  believe  liimself  esleemed,  and 
nothing  so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which  arises  from 
participation  of  the  same  pleasures,  since  we  are  naturally 
rao8t  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  tlie  memory  of  persons, 
with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose,  that  any  one 
endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  as  he  cannot  ac- 
company in  their  amusements  and  diversions.  Men  have  been 
known  to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being  skil- 
ful in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  happened  to  be  de- 
lighted, by  concurring  with  his  taste  for  some  particular 
species  of  curiosities,  by  relishing  the  samfe  wine,  or  applaud- 
ing the  same  cookery. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have  placed  above  re- 
gard to  such  petty  recommendations,  must  nevertheless  be 
gained  by  similitude  of  manners.  The  highest  and  noblest 
enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  knowledge 
and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must  always  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  the  same  inquiry,  and  delight  in  the  same  dis- 
coveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  tlie  politician  lay  his  schemes 
for  the  refoltnation  of  laws,  or  hi-^  comparisons  of  different 
forms  of  government,  before  the  chemist,  who  has  never 
accustomed  his  thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and  sul- 
phur ?  or  how  coula  the  astronomer,  in  explaining  his  calcn- 
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lations  and  conjectaresy  endure  the  coldness  of  a  grammarian^ 
who  would  lose  sight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his  satellites,  for  a 
happy  etymo.logy  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better  explication 
of  a  controvertdi  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  his  own 
when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement  or  his  repu- 
tation ;  for  he  not  only  best  understands  the  worth  of  those 
qualities  which  he  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  usefulness  of 
the  art  which  he  practises  with  success,  but  always  feels  a 
reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises,  which,  though  given  to 
another,  belong  equally  to  himself 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  research  and  refinement  to  dis- 
cover that  men  must  generally  select  their  companions  from 
their  own  state  of  life,  since  there  are  not  many  minds  fur- 
nished for  great  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  multi- 
plicity of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  of  talk  peculiar  to  their  own  fra- 
ternity, have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  same  events,  have 
been  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  same  sort,  and  made  use  of 
allusions  and  illustrations  which  themselves  only  can  under- 
stand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  peculiar  profession, 
and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  single  rank  of  mortals* 
is  indeed  sufficienUy  despicable.  But  as  limits  must  be 
always  set  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be 
some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously  prosecutes* 
some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is  principally  pleased  to 
converse ;  and  he  that  can  most  inform  or  best  understand 
him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is  it  cul- 
pable, unless  suffered  so  far  to  predominate  as  to  produce 
aversion  from  every  other  kind  of  excellence,  and  to  shade 
the  lustre  of  dissimilar  virtues.  Those,  therefore,  v^hom  the 
lot  of  life  has  conjoined,  should  endeavour  constanUy  to  ap- 
proach toward  the  inclination  of  edch  other,  invigorate  every 
motion  of  concurrent  desire,  and  fan  every  spark  of  kindred 
curiosity. 

It  has  been  justiy  observed,  tiiat  discord  generally  operates 
in  littie  thinirs ;  it  is*  inflamed  to  its  .utmost  vehemence  by 
contrariety  of  taste,  oftener  than  of  principles ;  and  might 
therefore  commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  conformity, 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive,  ought  always  to  be 
the  consequence,  of  indissoluble  union. 
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Ornne  vafer  vitktm  ridenti  FUccus  amico 

TangU,  et  atbrnuut  cir%um  prtecortUa  ludif,  Psbsxua 


Horace^  with  aly  innnuating  grace, 

Laagh'd  at  his  friend,  and.look'd  him  in  the  face ; 

Would  raise  a  blush  where  secret  vice  he  fpund. 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiPd ; 

But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he  smil'd.        Drtdz?;. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

• 

Sm — As  very  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  their  aflfairs,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
totaHy  buried  in  the  country  where  they  labour  under  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  is  transacting  among  the 

Eolite  part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  as  a  pub- 
c  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of  these  truly  compas- 
sionable  objects  under  your  consideration. 

These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity  should  be  furnish- 
ed with  such  accounts  of  the  employments  of  people  of  the 
world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their  several  remote  corners  to 
a  laudable  imitation ;  or,  at  least,  so  far  inform  and  prepare 
tiiem,  that  if  by  any  joyful  change  of  situation  they  should 
be  suddenly  transported  into  the'  gay  scene,  they  may  not 

Epe,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to 
liave  and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  of  all  the  country 
towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promoted,  if  you  would  use 
your  charitable  endeavours  to  raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  higher  life. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  clear  and  ample 
description  of  tiie  whole  set  of  polite  acquirements  ;  a  com- 
plete history  of  forms,  fashions,  frolics,  of  routs,  drums,  hur- 
ricanes, balls,  assemblies,  ridottos,  masquerades,  auctions,^ 
plavs,  operas,  puppet-shows,  and  bear-gardens ;  of  all  those 
delights  which  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  most 
sablime  characters,  and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  such 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  mystei7  of  passing 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  without, 
the  heavy  assistance  of  any  one  thing  that  formal  creatures 
are  pleased  to  call  useful  and  necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  steps  to  attain  this 
summit  of  human  excellence,  you  may  add  such  irresistible 
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arguments  in  its  favour,  as  must  convince  numbers,  who  in 
other  instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural  understandingy  of 
the  accountable  errour  of  supposing  tliey  wei*e  sent  into  tlie 
world  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and  shine. 
For  after  all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  everlasting 
round  of  divereion,  and  the  more  lively  and  hurrying  the 
better,  is  the  most  important  end  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is  improved, 
that  there  should  in  these  days  be  persons  so  ignorant  and 
stupid  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  mispend  their  time,  and 
trouble  their  heads  about  any  thing  else  than  pursuing  the 
present  fancy ;  for  what  else  is  worth  living  for  ? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  consequences  when 
they  come ;  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions  of  duty,  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  French  novel,  or  any  book  one 
ever  looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  writings 
of  authors,  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages  ago  :  and  who,  as 
they  were  totally  without  any  idea  of  those  accomplishments 
which  now  characterize  people  of  distinction,  have  been  for 
some  time  sinking  space  into  utter  contempt.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  admirei*s,  for  some  par- 
tizans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer  will  have,  can  pretend  to 
say  they  were  ever  at  one  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  ceremonial  of 
visits,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly  intimacies  and  un- 
meaning civilities,  they  are  absolutely  silent  Blunt  truths 
and  downright  honesty,  plain  clothes,  staving  at  home,  hard 
work,  few  words,  and  those  unenlivenA  with  censure  or 
double  meaning,  ai'e  what  they  recommend  as  the  omamcipts  • 
arid  pleasures  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite  dissimulation,  tea- 
table  scandal,  delightful  indolence,  the  glitter  of  finery,  the 
triumph  of  precedence,  the  enchantments  of  flattery,  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  notion.of,  and  I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think 
what  a  figure  they  would  have  made  in  a  drawing-room,  and 
bow  frighted  they  would  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeid  of  patriotism  that  disdains  authority,  and 
tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was  absolutely  the  avemon  of 
these  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they  pretend  to 
teach  people,  but  to  be  ¥rise,  and  good ;  acquirements  infi- 
nitely below  the  consideration  of  persons  of  taste  and  spirit^ 
who  know  how  to  spend  their  time  to  so  much  better  pur- 
pose. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr.  Rambler, 
do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very  extensive  benefit  of  play- 
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ing  at  cards  on  Sundays;  a  practice  of  soch  infinite  use,  that 
we  may  modestly  expect  to  see  it  [mvail  universally  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvious;  because^ 
as  for  some  strange  reason  or  other,  uriiich  no  fine  gentleman 
or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither 
play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  coiyurer,  nor  any  other 
thing  worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday ;  if  it  were  not 
tar  the  charitable  assistance  of  whist  or  bragg,  the  genteel 
part  of  mankind  must,  one  day  in  seven,  necessarily  snflTer 
a  total  extinction  of  beine. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers  by  so 
salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its  good  influence,  in  some 
dqpree,  to  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  but  were  it  quite  gene- 
ral, how  much  better  and  happier  would  the  world  be  than  it 
is  even  now? 

Tis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so  mean,  to 
deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  liSerties  which  are  equally 
open  for  all.  Yet  if  servants  were  taught  to  go  to  church, 
on  this  day,  spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  in- 
struction in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere  friendly  con- 
versation, tlie  poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it  into  their 
heads,  that  they  were  obliged  to  the  sober,  modest,  diligent, 
and  faithful  to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  humanity  would 
wish  their  domestics  infected  with  such  strange  and  primitive 
notions,  or  laid  under  such  unmerciful  restraints :  all  which 
nay,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  cood-humoured  fashion,  fliat  T  would  have  you  recom- 
mend. For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people  see  their  betters, 
with  a  truly  laudable  spirit  insulting  and  flying  in  the  face 
of  those  rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and  the  laws,  they  are 
thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as  far  as  actions  can  admo- 
nish and  excite,  and  taught  that  they  too  have  an  equal  right 
of  setting  them  at  defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  parti- 
colar  necessities  and  inclinations  may  require;  and  thus  is 
the  liberty  of  tlie  whole  human  species  mightily  improved  and 
enlarged. 

In  short,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
numberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life,  you  will  have  done  your 
part  in  promoting  what  every  body  seems  to  confess  the  true 
purpose  of  human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole  attention  on 
trifles,  and  make  amusement  their  sole  study,  you  will  teach 
them  how  to  avoid  many  very  uneasy  reflections. 

veil.  III. — S 


ISO  THE  RAUBLER.  Vo.  XOl. 

All  the  soft  feelings  of  hamanity,  the  symlialbies  of  friend- 
sbip,  all  natural  temptations  to  the  care  of  a  famUy,  and  so- 
licitude about  the  good  or  ill  of  others,  with  the  whole  train 
of  domestic  and  social  affections,  which  create  such  daily  anx- 
ieties and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed in  a  round  of  perpetual  delights;  and  all  s^oos 
thoughts,  but  particularly  that  of  hereqfler^  be  banished  out 
of  the  world ;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  but  luckily  a 
most  groundless  one  too,  a(&  it  is  so  very  clear  a  case,  that 
nobody  ever  dies. 

I  am,  &c. 

Chariessju* 
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MeOa  Jubet  BybUa  Hbi  vd  BymetHa  na»ai^ 

Ei  thyma  Cecrtpiit  CorntaptnU  a$i,  Maht. 


AIm!  dear  sir,  you  try  in  Tain, 
Impossibilities  to  ^in; 
^      No  bee  from  Corsica's  rank  juice 

Uyblaean  honey  can  produce.  F.  La  wis 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sib — Having  by  several  years  of  continual  study  treasured 
iu  my  mind  a  great  number  of  principles  and  ideas,  and  ob- 
tained by  frequent  exerase  the  power  of  applying  them  with 
propriety,  and  combining  them  with  readiness,  I  resolved  to 

3uit  the  university,  where  I  considered  myself  as  a  eem  hid- 
en  in  the  mine,  and  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life. 
I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who  were 
of  the  same  age  with  myself  and  finding  that  my  academical 

Cvity  contributed  very  little  to  my  reputation,  applied  my 
ilties  to  jocularity  and  burlesque.  Thus,  in  a  short  time, 
I  had  heat^  my  imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity  and 
ebullition)  that  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed  away  in  bursts 
of  wit,  and  evaporations  of  gaiety.  1  became  on  a  saddeM 
the  idol  of  the  coffee-house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  ac- 
cept the  presidentship  of  five  clubSf  was  dragged  by  violence 
to  every  new  play»  and  quoted  in  every  controversy  upon  the- 

*  Written  by  Mn.  Carter  of  Deal,  the  only.survivor  of  the  w ritera  of  that 
age.    C. 
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atrical  merit ;  was  in  every  public  place  suiroinided  by  a 
multitude  of  humble  auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of 
resort  my  maxims  and  ray  jests^  and  was  boastCNl  as  their 
intimate  and  companion,  by  many  who  had  no  other  preten* 
sions  to  my  acquaintance,  than  that  they  had  drank  chocolate 
ta  the  same  room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  mention  my 
success  with  some  appearances  of  triumph  and  elevation. 
Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  more  flattering  or  alluring 
than  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  powers  of  conversation^ 
by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, and  fertility  of  sentiment.  In  other  exertions  of  ge- 
nius, the  greater  part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  unenjoy- 
ed ;  the  writer,  indeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a  wider 
extent,  but  recdves  little  pleasure  or  advantage  from  the 
diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a  kind  of  nominal 
sovereignty  over  regions  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  collo- 
quial wit  has  always  his  own  radiance  reflected  on  himself, 
and  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  which  he  bestows ;  he  finds  his 
power  confessed  by  every  one  that  approaches  him,  sees 
friendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  attention  swelling  into 
praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance  and  es- 
teem, is  so  much  gratified  by  finding  an  assembly,  at  his  en<^ 
trance,  brightened  with  gladness  and  hushed  with  expectation^ 
that  the  recollection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent.  And  my  conscience 
does  not  reprosch  me  with  any  mean  or  criminal  efi^ects  of 
vanity;  since  I  always  employed  my  influence  on  the  side  of 
virtue,  and  never  sacrificed  my  understanding  or  my  religion 
to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of  enjoying  my 
pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought  to  enjoy  it,  brought 
often  into  my  company  ;  but  1  was  caressed  in  a  particular 
manner  by  Demochares,  a  gentleman  of  a  large  ^tate,  and 
liberal  disposition.  My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant, 
inclined  me  to  be  plea.scd  with  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be 
entertained  at  his  own  charge.  1  became  by  daily  invitai 
lions  habituated  to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  my  acquaint- 
ance necessary  to  the  character  of  elegance,  which  he  wA 
desirous  of  establishing,  I  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence, 
without  expense,  or  dependence,  and  passed  my  life  in  a  per- 
petual reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men  brought  together 
by  similitude  of  accomplishments,  or  desire  of  improvement. 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  beyond  which  it 
producer  no  effect.     Demochares  being  callod  by  his  affairs 
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into  the  coantrj,  iiaagined  that  he  siioiild  increase  his  popa^ 
larity  by  coming  among  his  neighbours  accompanied  by  a 
man  whose  abilities  word  so  generally  allowed.  The  report 
presently  spread  through  half  tlie  country  that  Demochares 
was  arrived,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  celebrated  Hilarl- 
usy  by  whom  such  merriment  would  be  excitbd,  as  had  neyer 
been  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I  knew,  indeed,  the  par- 
pose  for  which  I  was  invited^  and,  as  men  do  not  look  dilu 
gently  out  for  possible  miscarriages  was  pleased  to  find  my- 
self courted  upon  principles  of  interest^  and  considered  as 
capable  of  reconciling  fiMrtions,  composing  feuds,  and  uniting 
a  whole  province  in  social  ha)^ness. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domestic  regula- 
tions, Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbour- 
hood to  dinner,  and  did  not  foi^;et  to  hint  bow  much  my 
nresence  was  expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feast. 
He  informed  me  what  prejudices  my  reputation  had  raised  in 
my  favour,  and  represented  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
should  see  me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  should 
remark  the  various  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  suck 
diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to  quicken  my 
vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I  felt  an  ambition  of 
^  shining  which  I  never  knew  before ;  and  was  therefoue  em- 
baiTassed  with  an  unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed  the 
night  in  planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the  com- 
ing day ;  recollected  all  my  topics,  prepared  smart  replies  to 
a  thousand  questions,  accommodated  answers  to  imaginary 
repartees,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apophthegms, 
tales,  and  illustrations. 

The  rooming  broke  at  List  in  the  midst  of  these  busy  medi- 
tations. I  rose  with  the  palpitations  of  a  champion  on  the 
day  of  combat;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  found 
my  spirits  sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.  The  com- 
pany soon  after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every  one,  at  his  en- 
trance, was  introduced  to  Hilarius.  What  conception  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet 
discover ;  but  observed  that  they  all  seemed,  after  the  regular 
exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away  disappointed  ;  and 
that  while  we  waited  for  dinner,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  me, 
and  then  upon  each  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting 
for  a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was  relieved  by  the 
dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  business 
of  the  hour,  I  sunk  quietly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.    But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  removed,  than,  in- 
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stead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar  mMtf  an  aniversal 
^ence  again  showed^  tbeir  expectation  of  some  nnusaal  pen- 
furmance*  My  fnend  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  by  healths 
and  questions,  bat  they  answered  him  with  great  brevity»  and 
immediately  relapsed  into  their  former  taciturnity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to  divert  them, 
but  could  find  no  pass  opened  for  a  single  sally ;  and  wl(o  can 
be  merry  without  an  object  of  mirtii  ?  After  a  few  faint  ef- 
forts, which  produced  neither  applause  nor  opposition,  I  was 
content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round  the  glass  in 
silence,,  and  solace  myself  with  my  own  contemplations. 

My  friend  looked  round  him ;  the  guests  starcfd  at  one 
another ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  syllables  were  uttered 
with  timidity  and  hesitation,  there  was  none  ready  to  make 
any  reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every  minute 
took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing,  and  disposition  to 
be  pleased.  Thus  passed  the  hours  to  which  so  much  happi- 
ness was  decreed ;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of  open 
proclanuttion,  be^  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth,  and  to  Hilarius. 

At  last  tiie  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of  parting 
freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each  other.  I  heard  them, 
as  they  walked  along  the  court,  murmuring  at  the  loss  of  the 
day^  and  inquiring  whether  any  man  would  pay  a  second  visit 
to  a  Iioase  haunted  by  a  wit  ? 

Demochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater  than  his  pene- 
tration, having  flattered  his  hopes  with  tlie  secondary  honour 
which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  sprightliness  and  degance,  and 
the  affection  with  which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  perpetual 
banquet  of  gaiety,  was  not  able  to  conceal  bis  vexation  and 
resentment,  nor  would  easily  be  convinced,  that  I  had  not 
sacrificed  his  interest  to  sullenness  and  caprice,  and  studious- 
ly endeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppressed  my  pow- 
ers of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and  premeditated  silence.  I 
am  informed  that  the  reproach  of  thdr  ill  reception  is  divided 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  between  us  ;  some  being  of 
opinion,  that  my  firiend  is  deluded  by  an  impostor,  who, 
though  he  has  found  some  art  of  gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid 
to  speak  before  men  of  more  penetration  ;  and  others  conclud- 
ingy  that  I  think  only  London  the  proper  tiieatre  of  my  abili- 
ticsy  and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the  praise  of  rustics. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rambi»er,  that  it  has  sometimes  happened  to 
others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  celebrated  for 
wits,  to  fail  under  the  same  censures  upon  the  like  occasions. 
I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  prevent  any  misrepresentations 
af  such  failures,  by  remarking,  that  invention  is  not  wholly 
^t  the  command  of  its  possessor ;  that  the  power  of  pleasing 
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is  very  often  obsttticted  by  the  desii^ ;  that  dl  expectation 
lessens  surprise,  yet  some  surprise  is  necessary  to  gaiety ;  and 
that  those  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must 
contribute  to  its  production,  since  the  mind  stagnates  without 
external  yentilation^  and  that  eflbrvescenre  of  the  fancy^ 
which  flashes  into  transport,  can  be  raised  only  by  the  infu- 
sion of  dissimilar  ideas. 


No.  102.     Satuiidat,  March  9,  1754. 

J^ta  guogue  tunduo  lahftntar  Umptra  motu 
AVn  9e€u*  acfumen  .-  neque  emm  coiuitterejtumen, 
JVec  lexU  kTapotett ;  ted  vi  unda  impetlitur  vndOf 
Urg^Hurqut  pri9r  veniente^  urjiretque  frtTem^ 
Tempora  tie  fiigimu  pariier^  paniergu9  teguurUvrk      Ortv, 

With  constant  motion  as  the  moments  glide. 

Behold  in  running  life  the  rolling  tide ! 

For  none  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  pow'r, 

The  ftowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour : 

But  ware  by  wave  pursu'd  arrives  on  shore, 

And  each  impelPd  behind  impels  before : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  descry ; 

So  minutes  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly.  ELraiFSTeii . 

"  Life,"  says  8eneca»  **  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes  :  we  first  leave 
childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  &en  the  years  of  ripened 
manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age.** 
The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of 
r^ections  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his 
wisties,  thci  gradual  change  of  his  disposition  to  all  extemsd 
objects,  and  the  tiioughtlessness  with  which  he  floats  alon? 
the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber  amidst  my  medita- 
tions, and  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled  with  Ihe  tumult 
of  labour,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the 
whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but 
soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were 
going,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  confu- 
^n,  I  was  tkdd  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  Ocean  of 
Hfe;  that  wc  had  already  passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  had  p^LaAied,  some  by  the  weakness  and 
fragility  of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  tiie  folly,  perverse- 
ness  or  negligence,  of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  tiiem ; 
and  that  we  were  qow  on  the  main  sea,  abaBdmed  to  the 
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winds  ftnd  faUlovs,  withoat  any  other  means  of  securi^ 
than  the  care  of  the  pilot  whom  it  was  always  in  our  power 
to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  thpn  looked  ronnd  with  anxious  eagerness;  and  first 
turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through 
flowry  islands,  which  erery  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to 
behold  with  pleasure ;  hut  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  cur- 
rent, which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresisti- 
ble and  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these  islands  all  were  dark- 
ness, nor  rould  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at 
which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me.  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  tlie 
most  perspiracioufi  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appear- 
ed to  he  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unex- 
pectedly while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  Uid 
insnlting  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numeroiia* 
indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness*  that  x*> 
tantion  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were  many,  wh*^ 
by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into  whirl' 
pools,  or  hy  violence  pushed  those  whom  they  found  in  their 
way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable;  but 
though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the 
place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to 
allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  Since,  thuu^ 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  often 
avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  howevn-.  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care 
or  prudence :  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man 
appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts 
every  moment  sinking  round  kim  i  and  no  sooni^-  had  the 
waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  misconduct 
were  foi^^otten  {  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund 
confidence;  every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  smind- 
ness  of  bin  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to  stem  tiie  whirl- 
pool in  which  his  friend  was  swallowed,  or  glide  over  flie 
neks  on  which  he  was  dashed :  nnr  was  itoften  observed  that 
tihe  aicht  of  a  wnck  made  any  man  change  his  course :  if  he 
tomed  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left 
himnelf  again  tn  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiflTerence,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  fornot  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destnictinn,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to 
call  loudly  upon  bis  assodatea  for  tiiat  help  which  coutd  not 
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now  be  given  him  ;  and  many  gpent  their  last  moments  in 
caatloning  others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  in- 
tercepted in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions  were  unre- 
garded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confessedly 
unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly 
impaired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passen- 
ger was  certain*  that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favoura- 
ble accidents^  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must 
sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to 
sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep 
the  melanclioly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hin- 
der them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifica- 
tions which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labours  : 
yet,  in  effect,  none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  most  dreadful ;  they  all  had  tlie  art  of  con- 
cealing their  danger  from  themselves  ;  and  those  who  knew 
their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  terrours  that  embar- 
rassed their  way,  took  care  never  to  look  forward,  but  found 
some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and  generally  en- 
tertained themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  con- 
stant associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Tet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  tliose  whom 
she  favoured  most,  was  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that 
they  should  sink  last ;  'and  with  this  promise  every  one  was 
satisfied,  though  be  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe 
it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her 
companions ;  for^  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky, 
she  redoubled  her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they 
whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irrepa* 
nJile  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph  of  Intem- 
perance, a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of 
which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the 
topscovereid  with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of 
rqpose,  and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of 
invitation.  Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  Urn 
ocean  of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet 
by  which  they  mif^ht  escape ;  but  very  few  could,  by  her  en- 
treaties or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into 
her  hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  approach  so  near 
the  rocks  of  Pleasure^  that  they  might  solace  theaudives  with 
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Si  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  without  any  other 
deviation.  » 

Reason  was  too  often  prevaile^l  upon  so  far  by  these  pro- 
mises, as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf 
of  IntPinperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  wte 
weak,  hut, yet  interrupted  the  conrse  of  the  vessel,  and  drew 
it,  hy  insensible  i-otations.  towards  the  centre.  She  then  rc- 
jiented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to 
retreat ;  hut  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was  generally  too 
strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  tlie  passenger,  having  danced  in 
<  irckvs  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
whelmed and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to 
extricate,  generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points 
which  siiot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were 
unable  to  continue  their  course  witli  the  same  strength  and 
facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  en- 
dangered by  every  bi'eeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of 
the  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degi-ees,  after  long  strug- 
gles, and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining  at  their 
own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the  first  approach  of 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  pi-ofessed  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on 
the  i-ocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeai*ed  to  have  great  con- 
ildenre  in  their  skill,  and  some  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it 
from  sinking,  who  had  i-eceived  only  a  single  blow ;  but  \ 
remarked  that  few  vessels  lasted  long  which,  had  been  much 
repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves  con» 
tinned  afloat  longer  tlian  those  wiio  had  least  of  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the 
cautious  had  above  the  negligent  was,  that  they  sunk  latere 
and  more  suddenly  :  for  they  passed  forwanl  till  they  had 
iiometimes  seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued 
from  the  straits  of  infancy.  pf*rish  in  the  way,  and  at  last 
were  overset  by  a  cross  bi'eeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistancey 
or  tlie  anguish  of  ex]iectation.  But  such  as  bad  often  fallen 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  .^ub.sided  by  sen- 
sible degrees,  contended  long  with  the  encroaching  waters, 
smd  harassed  themselves  by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself 
coQld  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from 
some  unknown  Power,  '^  Craze  not  idly  upon  others  when 
thoo  thyself  art  sinking.    Whence  is  this  thoughtless  ranl- 

rou  III.— T 
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qoillity/  when  tliou  and  they  arc  equally  endangered  ?*»     I 

looked,  and   seeing  the  gulf  of  Intemiierance  before   me> 
started  and  awaked. 
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Scire  vohmt  tfcreta  domii*,  atque  inde  timeri.  Jcr. 

lliev  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  so 

Are  worshipp'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  know.       DaTDEK. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  charac- 
teristics of  a  vigorous  intellect  Every  advance  into  know- 
ledge opens  new  prospects,  and  produces  new  incitements  to 
fiirther  progress.  All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  present 
state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  oui'  capacities  of  enjoy- 
nent ;  conquest  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of  kindling  am- 
bition, discovery  has  no  effect  but  of  raising  expectation  ;  tlie 
gratification  of  one  desire  encourages  another;  and  after  all 
our  labours,  studies,  and  ihquiries,  we  ai*e  continually  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  completion  of  our  schemes,  have  still 
some  wish  importunate  to  be  satisfied,  and  some  faculty  rest- 
less and  turbulent  for  want  of  its  enjoyment 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by  ex- 
.trinsic  and  adventitious  motives,  seems  on  many  occasions  to 
operate  without  subordination  to  any  other  principle ;  we  are 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  referring  our  ob- 
servations to  a  farther  end  ;  we  clinib  a  mountain  for  a  pros- 
pect of  the  plain ;  we  run  to  tlie  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we 
may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water ;  we  range  from 
city  to  city,  though  we  profess  neither  architecture  nor  forti- 
itcation ;  we  cross  seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or 
magnificence  in  ruins  ;  we  are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of 
every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern, 
by  every  thing  rude  and  every  thing  polished,  every  thing 
great  and  every  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but  wiUi 
some  temptation  to  enter  it  nor  remark  an  insect  flying  be- 
fore us  but  with  an  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged. 
I^jucan  therefore  introduces  Caesar  speaking  with  dignity 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high-priest  of  Egypt  that 
be  has  no  desire  equally  powerful  with  that  of  finding  the 
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origin  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  projects  of 
ihercivil  war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which  had  been  so 
long'  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he  would  fumbh  the 
Syrens  with  a  temptation,  to  which  his  hero,  renowned  for 
wisdom,  mig^t  yield  without  disgrace,  make«  them  declare 
that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  increase  of  know* 
ledge. 

T^ere  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquirement 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use,  or  which  may  not  at 
least  gratify  pride  with  occasional  superiority ;  but  whoever 
attends  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of  a  question^ 
his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accurate. discussion, 
precedes  all  thougts  of  profit,  or  of  competition ;  and  that  his 
desires  take  wing  by  instantaneous  impulse,  though  their, 
fiight  may  be  invigorated,  or  their  efibrts  renewed,  by  subse- 
Quent  considerations.  The  gratification  of  curiosity  rather 
vees  as  from  uneasiness  than  confers  pleasure  ;  we  arc  more 
pained  by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Curiosity 
is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and 
makes  us  taste  every  thing  with  joy,  however  otherwise  in- 
sipid, by  which  it  may  be  quenched. 

Is  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after  knowledge 
must  have  proposed  knowledge  only  as  their  reward ;  and 
that  science,  though  perhaps  the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the 
daughter  of  curiosity  :  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
first  watched  the  course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the  use  of  their 
discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the  mensura* 
tion  of  time  ?  They  were  delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the 
nocturnal  skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious  to  understand, 
and  in  tim^  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  who  appear 
satisfied  with  their  intellectual  possessions,  and  seem  to  live 
withoBt  desire  of  enlarging  tlieir  conceptions ;  before  whom 
tbe  world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally  an- 
aoved  by  nature  or  by  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  temporary  efiect  of 
a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover  finds  no  inclination  to  travel 
any  patii,  bat  that  which  le^etds  to  the  habitation  of  his  mis- 
trns ;  a  trader  can  spare  little  attention  to  comBMm  occur- 
rences, when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a  storm.  It  is 
frequently  tbe  consequence  of  a  total  immersion  in  sensuali- 
ty :  corporeal  pleasures  may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of 
every  other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated  :  the  mind,  long 
habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state,  is  unwilling  to 
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wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking  ;  and  though  she  may  sometiipeii 
he  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back 
again  to  ignorance  and  rest. 

But,  indeed^  if  we  except  tliem  to  whom  the  continual  task 
of  procuring  the  supports  of  life,  denies  all  opportunities  of 
deviation  fmm  their  own  narrow  track,  the  number  of  such 
as  live  without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small,  though 
many  content  themselves  with  cheap  amusements,  and  waste 
their  lives  in  researches  of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  buvsy  and  excursive 
minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquisitiveness,  which  en- 
tangle them  in  trivial  employments  and  minute  studies,  and 
detain  them  in  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousness  of 
total  inactivity,  and  the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  and  en- 
chant them  at  once  witii  ease  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them  with 
the  luxury  of  learning.  The  necessity  of  doing  something, 
and  the  fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the  historian  to  a 
geneologist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of  the  weather, 
and  the  mathematician  to  a  constnii  tor  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  c^mtent  themselves  to 
be  idle,  nor  iTsoIve  to  be  industrious,  are  at  least  employed 
without  injury  to  others ;  but  it  seldom  hapjiens  that  we 
can  contain  ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear  to 
sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soai'ing  towards  vii*tue. 

Nugaculus  \\*as  distinguished  in  his  earlier  years  by  an 
nncommon  liveliness  of  imagination,  quickness  of  sagacity, 
and  extent  of  knowledge.  Wheii  he.entei*ed  into  life,  ho 
applied  himself  with  particular  inquisitiveness  to  examine  tlie 
various  motives  of  human  actions,  the  complicated  influence 
of  mingled  aflfections,  the  different  modifications  of  interest  and 
ambition,  and  the  various  causes  of  miscarriage  and  success* 
boti)  in  public  and  private  affaii*s. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what  purpose  all 
these  observations  were  collected,  or  how  Nugaculus  would 
much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  at- 
tention to  changes  of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsideration, 
sallies  of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualties  by  which  be 
used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the  study 
of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of  a  wise  man ;  they  therefore 
flattered  his  vanity,  applauded  his  discoveries,  and  listened 
with  submissive  modesty  to  his  lectures  on  the  uncertainty  of 
inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and  the  instability  of 
temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various  motives  which  agitate 
the  mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the  modern  dream  of  a  ruling 
passion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to  a  close  in- 
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spcction  into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  had  no  interest 
in  view,  and  therefore  no  design  of  supplantation ;  he  had 
no  malevolence,  and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any 
intention  to  expose  them  ;  but  having  once  found  the  art  of 
engaging  his  attention  upon  others,  he  had  i)o  inclination  to 
call  it  back  to  himself,  but  has  passed  his  time  in  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  every  rising  character,  and  lived  upon  a 
small  estate  without  any  thought  of  increasing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general  master 
of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an  account  of  the  intrigues, 
private  marriages,  competitions,  and  stratagems,  of  half  a 
century.  He  knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man's  estate, 
^tlie  ivvms  upon  which  every  spendthrift  raises  his  money,  tho 
real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every  lady,  the  jointure  stipulated 
by  every  contract,  and  the  expectations  of  every  family  from 
maiden  aunts  and  childless  acquaintances.  He  can  relate 
the  economy  of  every  house,  knows  how  much  one  man^s 
cellar  is  robbed  by  his  butler,  and  tlie  land  of  another  under- 
let by  his  stewaird ;  he  can  tell  where  the  manor-house  is 
falling,  though  large  sums  arc  yearly  paid  for  repairs  ;  and 
where  the  tenants  are  selling  woods  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently  guilty 
of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He  sees  no  man's  servant 
without  draining  him  of  his  trust ;  heenters  no  family  without 
flattering  the  children  into  discoveries  ;  he  is  a  perpetual  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours ;  and  knows,  by  long  expe- 
rience, at  whatever  distance,  tlie  looks  of  a  creditor,  a  bor- 
rower* a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his  industry 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous  to  others,  or  danger- 
ous  to  himself;  but  since  he  cannot  enjoy  this  knowledge  but 
by  discovering  it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loqua- 
city, is  obliged  to  traffic  like  the  chemists,  and  purchase  one 
secret  with  another ;  he  is  every  day  more  hated  as  he  is 
more  known  ;  for  he  is  considered  by  great  numbers  as  one 
that  has  their  fame  and  their  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no 
man  can  much  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not  laudable, 
the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  behaviour  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  by  an  accidental  declension  of  minuteness, 
betrayed  Nugaculus,  not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste 
of  a  life,  which  might  have  heen  honourably  passed  in  public 
services,  or  domestic  virtues.  He  has  Itjst  his  original  in- 
tention, and  given  up  his  mind  to  employments  tliat  engross, 
but  do  not  improve  it. 
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-JMhH  ett  qjiod  credere  de  »e ' 

J\m  ponit  Jur, 

None  e'er  rejects  hyperboles  of  praise. 

Tn£  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to  his  owu 
happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek  from  one  another  assist- 
ance and  support  The  necessity  of  joint  efforts  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety  of  powers 
disseminated  m  the  species,  and  the  proportion  between  the 
defects  and  excellences  of  different  persons,  demand  an  inter- 
change of  help,  and  communication  of  intelligence,  and  by 
frequent  reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  mankind  im 
society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  state  of  equality^  without 
distinction  of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  possessions,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion 
as  he  could  contribute  by  his  strength,  or  his  skill,  to  the 
supply  of  natural  wants ;  there  was  then  little  room  for  peevish 
dislike,  or  capricious  favour ;  the  affection  admitted  into  the 
heart  was  rather  esteem  than  tenderness ;  and  kindness  was 
only  purchased  by  benefits.  But  when  by  force  or  policy,  by 
wisdom  or  by  fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  intro- 
duced and  established,  so  that  many  were  condemed  to  labour 
for  the  support  of  a  few,  then  they  whose  possessions  swelled 
above  their  wants,  naturally  laid  out  their  superfluities  upon 
pleasure ;  and  those  who  could  not  gain  friendship  by  neces- 
sary offices,  endeavoured  to  promote  their  interest  by  luxuri- 
ous gratifications,  and  to  create  needs,  which  they  might 
be  courted  to  supply. 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numerous  than  their 
attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagination  much  larger 
than  actual  enjoyment  Multitude  are  therefore  unsatisfied 
with  their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to  improve  his  con- 
dition by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either  finds  no  room  for 
the  exertion  of  great  qualities,  or  perceives  himself  excelled 
by  his  rivals,  will,  by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become 
agreeable  where  he  cannot  be  im]x>rtant,  and  learn,  by  de- 
grees, to  number  the  art  of  pleasing  among  the  most  useful 
studies,  and  most  valuable  acquisitions. 
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This  arty  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proportion  to  its  use- 
ftilness,  and  will  always  flourish  most  where  it  is  most  re- 
warded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it  practised  with  great  assi- 
duity under  absolute  governments,  where  honours  and  riches 
are  in  the  bands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endeavour  to  propi- 
tiate, and  who  soon  becomes  so  much  accustomed  to  compli- 
ance and  oflk^iousnessy  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate address,  that  novelty  which  is  uecessai*y  to  procure  at- 
tention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that  no  man  is 
much  pleased  with  a  companion,  who  does  not  increase,  in 
some  respect,  his  fondness  of  himself ;  and,  therefore,  he  that 
wishes  rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  the  gentle 
hand  of  favour,  tlian  to  force  bis  way  by  labour  and  merit, 
most  consider  with  more  care  how  to  display  his  patron's 
excellencies  than  his  own ;  that  whenever  he  ai^roachea,  he 
may  fill  the  imagination  with  pleasing  dreams,  and  ckase 
away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  de- 
lightful images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  effected  by  turning  the 
attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really  possessed,  or  upon 
prospects  which  reason  spreads  before  hope;  for  whoever 
can  deswve  or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  eithtr 
from  nature  or  from  fortune,  g^ifts,  which  he  may  review  with 
satisfaction,  and  of  which,  when  ho  Ls  artfully  recalled  to  tie 
contemplation,  he  will  seldom  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  d^raded  their  understanding  t> 
an  application  only  to  the  passions,  and  who  have  learned  t> 
derive  hope  from  any  other  sources  than  industry  and  virtue, 
seldom  retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to  defend 
them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of  temptation  to  false- 
hood. He  that  is  too  desirous  to  be  loved,  vrill  soon  learn  lo 
flatter,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truti, 
he  wiU  invent  new  topics  of  panegyric,  and  break  out  into 
rwtores  at  virtues  and  beauties  conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed,  be  aggravit- 
ed  by  hopelessness  df  success,  if  no  indulgence  was  allovred 
to  adulation.  He  that  will  obstinately  confine  his  patron  to 
hear  only  the  commendations  which  he  deserves,  will  sooi  be 
forced  to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  him  with  more  cMn- 
pasB  of  music.  The  greatest  human  virtue  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others  should  think 
us  still  better  than  we  think  ourselves.  To  praise  us  for  ac- 
tions or  dispositions  which  deserve  praise^  is  not  to  confer  a 
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benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribufjc*  We  have  always  pretensions  to 
famcy  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputabk, 
and  which  we  ai*e  desirous  to  strengthen  by  a  new  suffrage; 
we  have  always  hopes  which,  we  suspect  to  be  fallacious,  and 
of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every  confirmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  approaches  un- 
der the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  secure  credit  to  future  enco- 
miums, by  such  praise  as  may  be  ratified  by  .the  conscience; 
but  the  mind  once  habituated  to  the  lusciousness  of  eulogy-, 
becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidious,  and,  like  a 
vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  calling  for  higher  gratifica- 
tions. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discernment  may  be 
dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom  infatuated  by  the 
intoxfcatioA  of  flattery ;  or  how  low  the  genius  may  descend 
by  successive  gradations  of  servility,  and  how  swiftly  it  may 
fall  down  the  precipice  of  fal^hood.  No  man  can,  indeed, 
observe,  without  indignation,  on  what  names,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed.  It  has 
icver  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the  plundei*er,  the  op- 
{ressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the  hateful,  the  most  pi*ofiigate 
of  the  profligate,  have  been  denied  any  celebrations  w  hich 
tkey  were  willing  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
lave  not  found  correspondent  flatterers  through  all  their 
suboi*dinations,  except  when  they  have  been  associated  with 
avarice  or  poverty,  and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or 
ability  to  hire  a  panegyrist 

As  there  is  no  cliaracter  so  deformed  as  to  fright  away  from 
it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  there  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic 
wneration  which  pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
differed  tlieniselvcs  to  be  worshipped  in  their  lives  with  altars 
and  sacrifices;  and  in  an  age  more  enlightened,  the  terms 
peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
hive  been  applied  to  WTetches  whom  it  was  the  reproach  of 
himanity  to  number  among  men;  and,  whom  nothing  but 
rirhes  or  power  hindered  those  that  read  or  wrote  their  deifi- 
cation, from  hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of 
thi  peace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flatterers,  who 
m«it  be  resigned  to  infamy  without  vindication  and  whom 
we  must  confess  to  have  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay : 
they  have  committed,  against  full  conviction,  tlie  crime  of 
oblitemting  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil  and,  in- 
stead of  opposing  the  encroachments  of  vice,  have  incited  her 
progress,  and  celebrated  her  conqueBts.    But  there  is  a  lower 
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claas  of  sycophants,  vhose  understanding  has  not  made  tiiem 
capable  of  equal  guilt  Every  man  of  lugh  rank  is  surround- 
ed with  numbers,  who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  ac* 
tion,  than  his  maxims*  and  his  conduct;  whom  the  honour  of 
being  numbered  among  bis  acquaintance  reconciles  to  all  hit 
vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ;  and  who  easily  persuade  them- 
selves to  esteem  himy  by  whose  regard  they  consider  them- 
selves as  distinguished  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  themselves  with- 
in the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stupidity  is  soon  blinded  by  the 
splendour  of  wealth,  and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  flie 
shackles  of  dependence.  To  solicit  patronage,  is,  at  leaat, 
in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  sale.  None  can  be  pleased  with- 
out praise,  and  few  can  be  praised  without  falsehood ;  few 
can  be  assiduous  without  servility,  and  none  can  be 
without  corruption. 
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'.^mmorum 


Mmfmbu^  et  cttca  magnate  cupidine  ducH,  Jut. 

Vain  nun  runs  headlona^,  to  caprice  resign'd ; 
ImpeU'd  by  passion,  and  with  folly  blind. 

• 

I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  subjects  of  specula- 
tion, the  new  attempt  of  an  universal  register ^  an  office,  in 
which  every  man  may  lodge  an  account  of  his  superfluities 
and  wants,  of  whatever  he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell.  My 
imagination  soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to  which  this 
design  may  be  extended  by  integrity  and  industry,  and  the 
advantages  which  may  be  justly  hoped  from  a  general  mart 
of  intelligence,  when  once  its  reputation  shall  be  so  establish- 
ed that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be  feared  firom  it| 
when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  be  censured  as  the  last 
resource  of  desparation,  nor  its  informations  suspected  as  the 
fortuitous  suggestions  of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignorant. 
A  place  where  every  exuberance  may  be  discharged,  and 
t^ewy  deficiency  supplied ;  where  every  lawful  passion  may 
lirf  Its  gratifications,  and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  sa- 
tisfaction ;  where  tlie  stock  of  a  n|itio»f  pecuniary  and  intel- 
lectual, may  be  brought  togetber,  and  where  all  conditions 
of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  relief,  pleasure,  and  accommo- 
dation ;  roust  equally  deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchant 
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and  pfhitosophery  of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tamult  of  bust- 
ness^  and  him  who  lives  to  amuse  himself  with  the  yarions 
employments  and  pursuits  of  others.  Nor  will  it  be  an  un- 
instructing  school  to  tiie  greatest  masters  of  method  and  de- 
spatch, if  such  multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  embarrass- 
ment, and  such  tumult  from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project,  and  filling 
my  thoughts  with  its  regulation,  its  conveniencics,  its  va- 
riety, and  its  consequences,  I  sunk  gradually  into  slumber : 
but  the  same  images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued  to 
float  upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myself  at  the  gate  of  an 
immense  edifice,  where  innumerable  multitudes  were  passing 
without  confusion ;  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes,  seem- 
ed settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  important  purpose, 
and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eagerness  and  expectation* 
I  followed  the  crowd  without  knowing  whither  I  should  be 
drawn,  and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing  state  of  an 
idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busy,  giving  place  every 
moment  to  those  who  had  more  importance  in  tiieir  looks. 
Ashamed  to  stand  ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  at 
last  I  saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quickness 
of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a  mixture  of  levity 
and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be  my  long-loved  protectress,  Cu- 
riosity. "  Great  goddess,"  said  I,  "  may  thy  votary  be  per- 
mitted to  implore  thy  favour;  if  thou  hast  been  my  directress 
from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  if  I  have  followed  thee  through 
the  maze  of  life  with  invariable  fidelity ;  if  I  have  turned  to 
every  new  call,  and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  an- 
other ;  if  I  have  never  stopped  at  the  invitation  of  fortune, 
nor  forgot  thy  authority  in  the  bowers  of  pleasure ;  inform 
me  now  whither  chance  has  conducted  me." 

"  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power,  "  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Justice,  and  of  Truth,  whom  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  has  sent  down  to  register  the  demands  and  pretensions 
of  mankind,  that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced  to  order, 
and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of  being  doomed  to 
tasks  for  which  they  are  unqualified,  of  possessing  faculties 
for  which  they  cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that  lan- 

Eiish  unobserved  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exert  them,  of 
^  ing  encumbered  with  superfluities  which  they  would  wil- 
lingly resign,  or  of  wasting  away  in  desires  which  ought  to 
be  satisfied.^  Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's  wishes, 
and  Truth  is  to  record  them ;  let  us  approach,  and  observe 
the  progress  of  this  great  transaction." 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who  knew  her  among 
the  most  faithful  of  her  followers,  beckoned  her  to  advance 
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till  we  were  placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice.  Tke  first  who 
required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came  forward  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity,  and  shaking  a  weighty 
purse  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  registered  by  Truth,  as 
the  Msecenas  of  the  present  age,  the  chief  encourager  of  U- 
tm^*y  merit,  to  w|^m  men  of  learning  and  wit  might  apply 
in  any  exigence  or  distress  with  certainty  of  succour.  Jus- 
tice very  mildly  inquired,  whether  he  had  calculated  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  declaration?  Whether  he  had  been  informed 
what  number  of  petitioners  would  swarm  about  him?  Whether 
he  could  distinguish  idleness  and  negligence  from  calamity, 
ostentation  from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit?  To  tjiesc 
questions  he  seeme-d  not  well  provided  with  a  xeply,.but  re- 
peated his  desirie  of  being  recorded  as  a  patron.  Justice  theu 
elfered  to  register  his  proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he 
should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  flattered ;  that  he  should 
never  delay  an  audience  when  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  that 
he  should  nev^*  encourage  followers  without  intending  to  re- 
ward them.  These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accepted ;  for 
what,  said  he,  is  the  end  of  patronage,  but  the  pleasure  of 
reading  dedications,  holding  multitudes  in  suspense,  and  en- 
joying their  hope^,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  dismissing  them  for  impa- 
tience? Justice  heard  his  confession,  and  ordered  his  name 
to  be  posted  upon  the  gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and 
public  nuisances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned  to 
avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  tiie  discoverer  of  a 
new  art  of  education,  by  which  languages  and  sciences  mieht 
be  taught  to  all  capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear 
of  punishment,  pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  part  of  the 
gay  mien  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  necessary 
progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or  cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great  adept  with 
many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  address  awkward  and  his 
speech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tall 
fellow  who  wanted  employment,  and  mi^ht  serve  in  any  post 
where  the  knowledge  oi  reading  and  writing  was  not  required. 
A  man  of  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect,  required 
notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  outf  a  certain  day, 
on  a  submarine  voyage,  and  of  his  willingness  to  take  in  pas-' 
sengers  for  no  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they 
mi^t  sail  above  water.     His  desire  was  granted,  and  he  re- 
tired to  a  convenient  stand,  in  expectation  of  filling  his  ship, 
and  Arrowing  rich  in  a  short  time  by  the  secrecy,  safety,  and 
expedition  of  the  passage. 
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Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious,  that  he  had,  for 
the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  contrived  an  optical  in* 
strument,  by  which  those  who  laid  out  their  industry  on  me- 
morials of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  direc- 
tion of  the  weather-cocks  on  the  hitherside  of  the  lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an  invention, 
by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be  made  warm  in  winter 
by  a  single  fire,  a  kettle,  and  pipe.  Another  had  a  vehicle 
by  which  a  man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue 
floating  in  an  inundation,  without  any  inconvenience,  till  the 
water  should  subside.  Justice  considered  these  projects  as  of 
BO  importance  but  to  their  authors,  and  therefoi^  scarcely 
condescended  *to  examine  them ;  but  Truth  refused  to  admit 
them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  difTerent  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to  give  no- 
tice of  an  universal  medicine,  by  which  all  diseases  might  be 
cured  or  prevented,  and  life  protracted  beyond  the  age  of 
Nestor,  But  Justice  informed  them,  that  one  universal  medi- 
cine was  sufficient,  and  she  should  delay  the  notification 'till 
she  saw  who  could  longest  preserve  his  own  liffc. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibited  and  ex- 
amined, I  remarked,  among  this  mighty  multitude,  that,  of 
intellectual  advantages,  many  had  great  exuberance,  and  few 
confessed  any  want :  of  every  art  there  were  a  hundred  pro- 
fessors for  a  single  pupil ;  but  of  other  attainments,  such  as 
riches,  honours,  and  preferments,  1  found  none  that  had  too 
much,  but  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened,  that  all  misers,  and  women  married  at 
the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want  of  children;  nor  was 
it  uncommon  for  those  who  had  a  numerous  oflspring,  to  give 
notice  of  a  son  or  daughter  to  be  spared ;  but,  though  ap- 
pearances promised  well  on  both  sides,  the  bargain  seldom 
succeeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  inclination  to  adopted 
children,  and  proclaimed  their  intentions  to  promote  some 
scheme  of  public  charity :  a  thousand  proposals  were  imme- 
diately made,  among  which  they  hesitated  till  death  precluded 
the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion.  Truth  con- 
.  descended  to  ask  me,  what  was  my  business  at  her  office  ?  I 
was  struck  with  the  unexpected  question,  and  awaked  by  my 
eSbrts  to  answer  iti 


■    1 " 
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No.  106.     S^TiT&DAT,  March  23,  1751. 

Opimonupt  cpnUi^a  eklet  diet,  naturte  judida  cw\firmat,  Cic. 

Time  obntmtettAirfietiotis  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  decisions  of  nature. 


•  •'. 


It  is  neCsessary  to  ISn^  success  of  flattery,  that  it  be  accom- 
ibodated  to  particular  circumstances  or  characters,  and  enter 
Ae  heart  on  that  side  where  the  passions  stand  ready  to  re- 
Q^fve  it.  A  lady  seldom  listens  uith  attention  to  any  praise 
kut  ttiat  of  her  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expects  to  hear 
of  bis  influence  at  the  bank,  his  impoi*tance  on  the  exchange, 
tbe  height  of  his  credits  and  the  extent  of  his  traffic :  and  the 
wtbor  will*  scarcely  be  pleased  without  lamentations  of  the 
neglect  of  learning,  the  conspiracies  against  genius,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  merit*  or  some  praises  of  the  magnanimity 
of  those  who  encounter  poverty  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  and  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  labours  to  the 
judgment  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  as9Qrance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immortal  reputa- 
tion, is  the  settled  reciprocation  of  civility  between  amicable 
writers.  To  raise  monuments  more  durable  than  brass,  and 
more  conspicuous  than  pyramidsj  has  been  long  the  common 
boast  of  literature;  but,  among  the  innumerable  architects 
that  erect  columns  to  themselves,  far  the  greater  part,  either 
for  want  of  durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  dispose  them,  see 
tfaeiT'edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  completion,  and 
fliose  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the  eye  of  mankind,  are 
generally  weak  in  the  foundation,  and  soon  sink  by  the  saps 
of  time. 

*No  place  affords  a  more  striking  conviction  of  the  vanity 
of  homan  hopes,  than  a  public  library ;  for  who  can  see  the 
wall  crowded  on  every  side  by  mighty  volumes,  the  works  of 
laborious  meditation,  and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
known  but  by  the  catalogue,  and  preserved  only  to  increase 
the  pomp  of  learning,  without  considering  how  many  hours 
have  been  wasted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagination 
has  anticipated  the  praises  of  futurity,  how  many  statues  have 
risen  to  the  eye  of  vanity,  how  many  ideal  converts  have  ele- 
vated zeal,  how  often  wit  has  exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy 
of  his  antagonists,  and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gra- 
dual advances  of  his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his  de- 
crees, and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  ? 
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JVbn  ujhquam  detUt 


J}ocumenia  fort  majora,  guitu  fragili  loco 
Slareni  niperbi, 

• 

Innilting  chance  ne'ef  call'd  with  louder  voice, 
On  swelling  mortals  to  be  proud  ho  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  performances  are  thus 
treasured  up  in  magnificent  obscurity,  most  are  fprgotten, 
because  they  never  deserved  to  be  remembered,  and  owed  the 
honours  which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  Judgment  or  to  ge- 
nius, to  labour  or  to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction,  tiie 
stratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  servility  of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  whose  works  are 
now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  with  praises  by  their  con« 
temporaries,  as  the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legislators 
of  science.  Curiosity  is  naturally  excited,  their  volumes  af- 
ter long  inquiry  are  found,  but  seldom  reward  the  labour  of 
the  search.  Every  period  of  time  has  produced  these  bub- 
bles of  artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the  brc^tii 
of  fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  ai'e  annihilated.  The 
learned  often  bewail  the  loss  of  ancient  writers  whose  cha- 
racters have  survived  their  works ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could 
now  retrieve  them,,  we  should  find  them  only  tiie  Oranvilles, 
Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sheffields  of  their  time,  and  won- 
der by  what  infatuation  or  caprice  they  could  be  raised  to 
notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  number  with  this  despicable 
class.  Various  kinds  of  literary  fame  seem  destined  to  vari- 
ous measures  of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  decay ;  some  rise 
more  slowy,  but  last  long.  Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of 
transient  fragrance,  as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height, 
and  its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted  in  a  short  time 
by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the  writers  who  take  advantage  of 
present  incidents  or  characters  which  strongly  interest  the 
passions,  and  engage  universal  attention.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  obtain  readers,  when  we  discuss  a  question  which  every 
one  is  desirous  to  understand,  which  is  debated  in  every  as- 
sembly, and  has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  when  we 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public  conduct  has 
made  almost  every  man  his  enemy  or  his  friend.  To  the 
quick  circulation  of  such  productions  all  the  motives  of  in- 
terest and  vanity  concur ;  the  disputant  enlarges  his  know- 
ledge, the  zealot  animat^  his  passiooy  and  every  man  is  de- 
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sirous  to  inform  himself  concerning  affairs  so  tehemently  ' 
agitated  and  variously  represented. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined^  through  how  many  subor- 
dinations of  interest  the  ardour  of  party  is  difihsed ;  and 
what  multitudes  fancy  themselves  affected  by  every  satire  or 
panegyric  on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has*  at  any  time, 
taken  occasion  to  mention  him  with  praise  or  blame,  whoever 
happens  to  love  or  hate  any  of  his  aidherents,  as  he  wishes  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  and  to  strengthen  his  party,  will  dili- 
gently MrusQ  every  paper  from  which  he  can  hope  for  senti- 
ments like  his  own.  An  object,  however  small  in  itself,  if 
placed  near  to  the  eye,  will  engross  all  ttie  rays  of  light; 
and  a  transaction,  however  trivial,  swells  into  importance 
when  it  presses  immediately  on  our  attention.  He  that  shall 
peruse  the  political  pamphlets  of  any  past  reign,  will  wonder 
why  they  were  so  eagerly  read,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many 
of  the  performances  which  had  power  to  inflame  factious,  and 
(ill  a  kingdom  with  confusion,  have  now  very  little  effbct 
upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and  the  time  is  comine,  when  the  com- 
positions of  later  hirelings  shall  lie  equslly  despised.  In 
proportion  as  tiiose  who  write  on  temporary  subjects  are  ex- 
alted above  their  merit  at  first,  they  are  afterwards  depressed 
below  it ;  nor  can  the  brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most 
artful  subtilty  of  reasoning,  hope  for  so  much  esteem  from 
those  whose  i-egard  is  no  longer  quickened  by  curiosity  or 
pride. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertists,  even  when  they  con- 
tend for  philosophical  or  theological  truth,  to  be  soon  laid 
aside  and  slighted.  Either  the  question  is  decided,  and  there 
is  no  more  place  for  doubt  and  opposition,  or  mankind  de- 
spair of  understanding  it ;  and  growing  weary  of  disturbance, 
content  themselves  with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be 
harassed  with  labours  which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recom- 
pensing with  knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely  expect  to  be 
reckoned  among  those  whose  writings  are  secure  of  venera- 
tion :  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  general  reception  of  a 
doctrine  obscures  the  books  in  which  it  was  delivered.  When 
any  tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  we  seldom  look  back  to  the  arguments 
upon  which  it  was  first  established,  or  can  bear  that  tedious- 
ness  of  deduction,  and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  which  its 
author  was  forced  to  recx)ncile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify  it 
in  the  weakness  of  novelty  against  obstinacy  and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy  is  derived 
from  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  qualities  of  the  air ;  yet  of 
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tiiofle  who  DOW  adopt  or  enlargpe  his  theory  Tory  few  haye 
read  the  detail  of  his  experiments.  His  nam^lst  indeed,. r^ 
verenced ;  hot  his  works  are  neglected  :  we  are  contented  tb 
know,  that  he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  inqoiriiK 
what  cavik  were  produced  against  him,  or  by  what  pnm 
they  were  confuted. 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  to  studies  boundless  and  ia- 
exhaustible,  as  experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  These  aSl. 
always  lost  in  successire  compilations  as  new  advances  are* 
made,  and  former  observations  become  more  familiar.  Otters 
spend  their  lives  in  remarks  on  language,  or  explanations  of 
antiquities,  and  only  afford  materials  for  lexicographors  and 
commentators,  who  are  tliemselves  overwhelmed  by  sabse- 
quent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy  the  memcMiy  of  thrap- 
predecessors  by  amplification,  transposition,  or  contraction. 
Every  new  system  of  nature  gives  birth  to  a  swarm  of;.ex|^ 
sitors^  whose  business  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  it,  and  wfe 
can  hope  to  exist  no  longer  than  the  founder  of  their  sect  pre- 
serves his  reputation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  composition  from  which  an 
author,  however  learned  or  ingenious,  can  hope  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  fame.  He  who  has  carefully  studied  human  na- 
ture, and  can  well  describe  it,  may  with  most  reason  flatter 
his  ambition.  Bacon,  among  all  his  pretensions  to  the  regard 
of  posterity,  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  chiefly  with  his 
Essays,  which  come  home  to  merits  Ininness  and  bowmsj  and 
of  whicbi,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation,  that  they  wUl 
live  as  long  as  books  last.  It  may,  however,  satisfy  an  honest 
benevolent  mind  to  have  been  useful,  though  less  conspicu- 
ous ;  nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher  rewards,  be 
so  much  anxious  to  obtain  praise,  as  to  discharge  the  dutv 
which  Providence  assigns  him. 


No.  lOr.    Tuesday,  March  26,  1751. 

AittrttU  igitur  contendere  venibu*  umbo 

Capere:  altemot  mune  meminUte  volebani.  Visa. 

On  themes  alternate  now  the  swains  recite  ; 

1  he  muses  in  alternate  themes  deligiit«  EiiWHSTeir. 

Among  the  various  censures,  which  the  unavoidable  com- 
parison of  my  performances  with  those  of  my  predecessors 
has  produced,  there  is  none  more  general  than  that  of  unifor- 
mity. Many  of  my  readers  remariLthewaotof  those  changes 
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of  coloorsy  which  formerly  fied  the  attentioii  irith  unexhaiigt- 
ed  novelty 9  and  of  that  intermixture  of  subjects,  or  alterqatlon 
of  manners,  by  which  other  writers  relieved  wcarinessy  and 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice  of  uniting 
fay  and  solemn  subjects  in  the  same  paper,  because  it  seems 
absurd  for  an  author  to  counteract  himself,  to  press  at  once 
with  equal  force  upon  both  parts  of  the  intellectual  balance^ 
or  give  medicines,  which  like  the  double  poison  of  Dryden^ 
destroy  •the  force  of  one  another.  I  have  endeavoured  some- 
times to  divert,  and  sometimes  to  elevate ;  but  have  imagined 
it  an  useless  attempt  to  disturb  merriment  by  solemnity,  or 
inteiTupt  seriousness  by  drollery.  Yet  I  shall  this  day  pub* 
lisb  two  letters  of  very  different  tendency,  which  I  hope,  lika 
tragi-comedy,  may  chance  to  please  even  when  they  are  not 
critically  approved. 

TO  THE  UAMULER. 

Dear  Sir — Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
young  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  especially  when  they  dis- 
course of  things  whicli  I  do  not  understand ;  and  have,  there- 
fore^ been  of  late  particulai*ly  delighted  with  many  disputes 
about  ths  alteration  qf  the  stiUy  which,  they  say,  is  to  be 
made  by*  act  of  parliament. 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  I 
asked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the  stile  was  ?  He  told  m^ 
he  was  afraid  I  should  hardly  understand  him  when  he  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  the  stated  and  established  method  of 
computing  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  I  should 
understand  him ;  for  I  never  yet  knew  time  computed  in  my 
life,  nor  can  imagine  why  we  should  be  at  so  much  trouble  to 
count  what  wc  cannot  keep.  He  did  not  tell  me  whether  we 
arc  to  count  the  time  past,  or  the  time  to  come ;  but  I  have 
considered  them  both  by  myself,  and  think  it  as  foolish  to 
count  time  that  is  gone,  as  money  that  is  spent;  and  as  for 
the  time  which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  farther  off  by  count* 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  pleasure  is  promised  me,  I 
always  think  of  the  time  as  little  as  I  can. 

I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every  one  that 
talked  upon '  the  subject,  of  whom  the  greater  part  seem  not 
to  understond  it  bettor  than  myself;  for  though  they  oftoR 
hint  how  much  the  nation  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice  that 
we  are  at  last  growing  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  from  them,  that  any  body  has  died  sooner 
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or  been  married  later  for  counting  time  wrong ;  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  I  began  to  fiuicy  that  there  was  a  great  bustle  with  little 
consequence. 

At  last  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle,  and  Mr.  Star- 
light, being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learning,  and  able  to  make 
an  almanack,  began  to  talk  about  the  new  stile.  Sweet  Mr. 
Starlight— I  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  live ; 
for  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  we  should 
never  be  right  without  a  year  of  comfimoru  Dear  Mr. 
Rambler,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  charming  ?  a 
whole  year  of  confusion  ?  When  there  has  been  a  rout  at 
mamma's,  I  have  thought  one  night  of  confusion  worth  a 
thousand  nights  of  rest :  and  if  I  can  but  see  a  year  of  con- 
fusion, a  whole  year  of  cards  in  one  room,  and  dancincs  in 
another,  here  a  feast  and  there  a  masquerade,  and  plays, 
and  coaches,  and  hurries,  and  messages,  and  milliners,  and 
raps  at  the  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new  fashions,  I 
shall  not  care  i^hat  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the  time,  nor 
whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  stile  or  the  new  ;  for  I  am 
resolved  to  break  loose  from  the  nursery  in  the  tumult,  and 
play  my  part  among  tiie  rest ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  I 
cannot  get  a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of  confusion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  yoiing  nor  so  handsome  as  Star- 
light, very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  perplexity  may 
be  avoided  by  leaping  over  eleven  days  in  the  reckoning ; 
and  indeed,  if  it  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
stile  is  a  delightful  thing  ;  for  my  mamma  sa^s  I  shall  go  to 
court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they  can  but  contrive  often 
to  leap  over  eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  restraint  will 
soon  be  at  an  end.  It  is  strange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that 
have  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never  kill  it  by  act 
of  parliament  before.  Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote  or  inte- 
pest,  Ket  them  hut  for  once  to  destroy  eleven  months,  and  then 
I  shall  be  as  old  as  some  married  ladies.  But  this  is  desired 
only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply  with  Mr.  Starlight's 
scheme ;  for  nothing  surely  could  please  me  like  a  year  of 
confusion,  when  1  shall  no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my 
pen,  and  the  next  to  my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  danc- 
ing-master one  day,  and  the  next  for  the  music-master,  but 
run  from  ball  to  baU,  and  from  drum  to  drum ;  and  spend  all 
my  time  without  tasks,  and  without  account,,  and  go  out 
without  telling  whither,  and  come  home  without  regard  t* 
prescribed  hours,  or  family  rules. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Pbofbraktia. 
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Mr.  Rambusr — I  was  seized  tliis  morning  witii  an  uur 
usual  pensiTenesSy  and  finding  that  books  only  served  to 
heighten  it,  took  a  ramUe  into  the  fields,  in  hopes  of  rftlief 
and  invigoration  from  the  keenness  of  the  air  and  brightness 
of  the  sun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  mj  eyes  were  struck 
with  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  deserted  infants,  which 
I  surveyed  with  pleasure)*  till,  by  a  natural  train  of  senti- 
menty  1  began  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to 
what  shelter  can  they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their  betrayer^ 
which  perhaps  are  no  longer  open  to  receive  them ;  and  tiien 
how  quick  must  be  the  transition  from  deluded  virtue  to 
shameless  guilt,  and  from  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless  wretch- 
edness? 

The  anguish  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  rest  till  I  had,  by  yoor 
means,  addressed  myself  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  those 
forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the  town,  whose  misery  here 
might  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  censor,  and  whose  participar 
tion  of  common  nature  might  surely  induce  us  to  endeavour, 
at  least,  their  preservation  from  eternal  punishment 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least  innocent ;  and 
might  still  have  continued  blameless  and  easy,  but  for  the 
arts  and  insinuations  of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or  educa- 
tion, furnished  them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them. 
Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  situation  of  that  wo- 
man, who,  being  forsaken  by  her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  turning  prostitute  for  bread,  and  judge  of  the  . 
enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which  it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow  this  dreadful 
course  of  life,  with  shame,  horrour,  and  regret;  but  where 
can  they  hope  for  refuge  ?  **The  world  is  not  their  friend, 
nor  the  worlcrs  law/'  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans^ 
are  criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully,  and  the 
bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  misery,  and  threaten  them  with 
want  or  a  jail  if  they  show  the  least  design  of  escaping  from 
their  bondage. 

**To  wipe  all  tears  from  ofl*  all  faces,"  is  a  task  too  hard 
for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is  often  within  the 
most  limited  power :  yet  the  opportunities  which  evei^  day 
afibrds  of  relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  are 
overlooked  and  nejglecied,  with  equal  disr^pird  of  policy  and 

goodness. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  which  these  unhappy 
creatures  may  resort,  when  the  diseases  of  incontinence  seize 
upon  them ;  but  if  they  obtain  a  cure  to  what  are  they  re* 
4lnced  ?  Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty  t# 
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tbeir  former  guilty  <ir  pariBh  in  flie  streets  with  atkcdDew  and 

hunffer. 

mw  freqiieiitly  hare  the  gay  and  tboughtiess,  in  their 
efening  frolics,  seen  a  band  of  tiiese  miserable  females,  co- 
vered with  rags,  shivering  with  cold,  and  pining  witli  hun- 
EflT ;  and,  without  either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  reflect- 
g  opon  the  cruelty  of  those  who  perhaps  first  seduced  them 
by  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence  of  promises,  go  on 
to  reduce  others  to  the  same  wretchedness  by  the  same 
iReans? 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multitude,  is  on- 
donbtodly  the  first  and  most  pressing  consideration.  To  pre- 
Tent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  government,  the  end  for  which 
vigilance  and  severity  are  properly  employed.  But  surely 
those  whom  passion  or  interest  have  already  depraved,  have 
aome  claim  to  compassion,  from  beings  equally  frail  and  falli- 
ble with  themselves.  Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  pre- 
sent aifiictions,  if  none  were  to  refuse  them  relief;;  but  those 
that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  same  distress  only  to  thrir 
wisdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  &c. 

AMicrs, 


No.  108.     Satukvat^  March  30,  1751. 


'Sapere  aude,, 


Jhdpc.     Vivendi  rede  guifrenigat  futram, 

Rutticui  expectai  dum  defiutU  amnit :  at  iUe 

JUMtuTy  €i  labehtr  in  onme  voliMlit ttvum.  Hon. 

B^ifiybe  bold,  and  rentare  to  be  wise ; 

He  who  defen  hit  work  from  daj  to  dty. 

Does  on  a  rirer's  bank  expecting  stay. 

Tin  the  whole  stream,  which  stopp'd  him,  should  be  gone, 

'rhat  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  erer  will  run  on.  Cowlkt. 

Ah  andent  poet,  nnreasonably  discontented  at  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  his  system  of  opinions  obliged  him  to 
ir^resent  in  its  worst  form,  has  observed  of  the  earth,  '^  that 
ilB  greater  part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked  mountains,  and 
some  lost  under  barren  sands ;  some  scorched  with  uninter- 
BiitM  heat,  and  some  petrified  with  perpetual  frosts ;  so  that 
only  a  few  regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fruits,  and 
ttepastireof  cattle^  aad  the aooomniodatioB  of  man.'' 
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The  Aame  observation  may  be  transferred  to  the  time  allot- 
ted us  in  our  present  state.  When  we  have  deducted  aU  tliat 
is  absorbed  in  sleep,  all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the 
demands  of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny  of 
custom  ;  all  that  passes  in  regulating  the  superficial  decoc- 
tions of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to 
the  disposal  of  others ;  all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violenQ^ 
of  disease,  or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor ;  we  shall  find  that  part  of  our  dui*ation  very  small 
of  which  we  can  truly  call  ourselves  masters,  or  whicli  we 
can  spend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of  our  Jiours 
are  lost  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cai'es,  in  a  constant  recuri*ence 
of  the  same  employments :  many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or 
happiness  are  always  exhausted  by  the  present  day  ;  and  ^ 
great  part  of  our  existence  serves  no  other  purpose,«than  tiiat 
of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  tlie  I'est. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  disiK)8al,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  we  should  be  so  frugal,  as  to  let 
none  of  them  slip  from  us  without  some  equivalent :  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  found  that  as  tlie  earth  however  sti*aitened 
by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  all  its 
inhabitants  are  able  to  consume,  our  lives,  though  much  con- 
tracted by  incidental  distraction,  would  yet  afford  us  a  large 
space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  viilue ;  that  we 
want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  performance's  ;  and 
that  we  squander  much  of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  think 
it  sparing  and  insufficient. 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our  lives,  perg 
haps,  often  makes  us  insensible  of  the  negligence  with  which 
we  suffer  them  to  slide  away.  We  never  consider  ourselves 
as  possessed  at  once  of  time  sufficient  for  any  gi*eat  design^ 
and  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in  fortuitous  amusements,  n  e 
think  it  unnecessary  to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernume- 
rary moments,  which,  however,  employed,  could  have  pro- 
duced littie  advantage,  and  which  wei*e  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand chances  of  disturbance  and  interruption. 

It  is  observable  that,  eitiier  by  nature  or  by  habitf  our  fa- 
rultieg  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  extent,  to  which  we 
adjust  great  things  by  division,  and  littie  things  by  accumaln- 
tion.  Of  extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  as 
the  parts  succeeded  one  another;  and  atoms  we  cannot  per- 
ceive till  they  are  united  into  masses.  Thus  we  break  the 
vast  periods  of  time  into  centuries  and  years  ;  and  thus,  if  we 
wovld  know  the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglomerate 
tbem  into  days  and  weeks. 
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•  « 

Hie  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors  have 
informed  us,  that  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  by  small  ex* 
pcnaeS)  by  the  profusion  of  sums  too  little  singly  to  alarm  o«r 
caMtion,  and  which  we  never  suflTer  ourselves  to  consider  to- 
gether. Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life ;  he  that 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon  past  years, 
must  learn  to  know  the  present  value  of  single  minutes,  and 
endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  the  ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  arc  advised  to  tlie  attainiueut  of 
any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  requii-ed  to 
change  the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  busi- 
nessy  to  exclude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights 
to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excel- 
lence are  attainable  at  a  lower  price  ;  he  that  should  steaaily 
and  resolutely  assign  to  any  science  or  language  those  inter- 
stitial vacancies  which  intervene  in  the  most  crowdeil  variety 
of  diversion  or  employment,  would  find  every  day  new  iri'a- 
diations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how  murh  moi*e  is  to  be 
hoped  fi'om  frequency  and  perseverance,  than  fitim  violent 
eflTorts  and  sudden  desires ;  efforts  which  aiv  soon  i*einitted 
when  they  encounter  difficulty,  an^i  desirvs.  wtiicii,  it  they 
are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  off  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure,  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  genei-ally 
from  a  false  estimate  of  the  human  powers.  If  we  except 
those  gigantic  and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  .saiu  to 
grasp  a  system  by  intuiton.  and  bound  forward  from  one  se- 
nse of  conclusions  to  another,  without  regular  steps  through 
intermediate  propositions,  the  most  successful  students  make 
their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights,  between  each  of 
which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest.  For  every  single  act  of  pro- 
gression a  short  time  is  sufficient,  and  it  is  only  necessary, 
that  whenever  that  time  is  aflbrded,  it  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confinki  to  severe  and  iai>orious 
meditation  ;  and  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has 
been  made,  the  student  recreates  himself  ¥nth  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion,  till  the 
aew-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity 
calls  upon  bin  for  fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of 
intermission  is  spent  in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary 
business,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  tlie  understanding  is  equally 
abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry  ;  but  perhaps,  if  it  be 
detained  by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  study 
with  greater  alacrity,  than  when  it  is  c^lutted  with  ideal  plea- 
wreSf  and  surfeited  with  intraaperance  of  application.     He 
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that  will  not  suflfer  himself  to  he  discouraged  hjr  fancied  im- 
possibilities, may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  by 
the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the  force 
of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
learning,  many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all 
the  obstables  which  external  circumstances  could  place  in 
their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of 
poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a  wandering  and  unsettled 
state.     A  great  part  of  the  life  Erasmus  was  one .  continual 
peregrination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  led 
from  dty  to  city,  and  from  liingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes 
of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always  flattered  and 
always  deceived  him  ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken  con-   ? 
stancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours  which,  in    \ 
the  midst  of  tiie  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  unengaged, 
to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.     Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation,  and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  tliat  he  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners 
of  his  age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  such  ap- 
plication to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank 
of  literary  heroes.     How  tliis  proficiency  was  obtained  he 
sufficiently  discovert,  by  informing  us,  that  the  Praise  of  Fol- 
ly^ one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances,  was  composed 
by  him  on  tlic  road  to  Italy ;  ne  totum  illud  tempus  quo  eqno 
fmi  insidendum^  iUiteratis  fabvlis  terreretur,  lest  the  hours 
which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
away  without  reganl  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time 
was  his  estate  ;  an  estate  indeed,  which  wilt  produce  nothing 
without  cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the 
labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires, 
if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to 
be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather 
than  firu*  use. 


kif 
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No.  109.    TrBSDAT,  April  2,  1751. 

Gratum  eti,  qtmi  patrut  dvem  p^pyl^quf  dedUti^ 
SifiiciMf  Hi  pratrim  mt  iikneuMt  uUU*  iffHt^ 
UUIU  et  beUorum,  eipad*  rebut  agendit, 
Piurimum  enim  intererit,  qitibtt*  artibua,  et  qvihuM  hunc  tu 
MvribuM  trutiiuat.  Jrr^ 

• 

(irateful  the  gift !  a  member  to  the  state, 

If  you  that  member  usef^il  shall  create ; 

TrainM  both  to  war,  and,  when  the  war  shall  cease. 

As  fond,  at  fit  t'improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy. 

The  hopcRil  object  of  your  future  joy.  F.LPiiiK^r#x. 

■ 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — Though  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  sufficiently 
extensive  of  tlie  miseries  of  life,  and  have  employed  much  of 
your  speculation  on  mournful  subjects,  you  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted the  whole  stock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  still  a 
species  of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  observation^ 
though  it  might  supply  you  with  many  sage  remarks,  and 
salutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  attention  awakened  by  this  * 
welcome  hint;  and  at  this  instant  see  the  Rambler  snuffing 
his  candle,  rubbing  his  spectacles,  stirring  his  iire«  locking 
out  interruption,  and  settling  himself  in  his  easy  chair»  that 
he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without  disturbance.  For, 
whether  it  be  that  continued  sickness  or  misfortune  has  ac- 
quainted you  only  Aith  the  bitterness  of  beii\g ;  or  that  you 
imagine  none  but  yourself  able  to  discover  what  I  suppose 
has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  : 
whether  you  intend  your  writings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity 
and  merriment  with  which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract 
the  favour  of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par- 
ticular powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  and  warble  out  your 
i^roam  with  uncommon  elegance  or  energy ;  it  is  certain  that, 
whatever  be  your  subject,  melancholy  for  the  most  part  bursts 
ill  upon  your  speculation,  your  gaiety  is  quickly  overcast, 
and,  though  your  readers  may  be  flattered  with  hopes  of 
pleasantry,  they  are  seldom  dismissed  but  with  he^ivy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imitation  of  your 
own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will  inform  you,  that  I  was  con- 
demned by  some  disastrous  influence  to  be  an  only  son,  bom 
to  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted  to 
my  parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  satiety  of  common 
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dn'ersion?  allocs  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affection  with 
greater  intensencss.  My  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants 
with  feasts,  and  dances,  and  bagpipes  :  congratulations  were 
sent  frbm  every  family  within  ten  miles  round  ;  and  my  pa- 
rents discovered  in  my  first  cries  such  tokens  of  future  virtue 
and  under>tandiiig,  that  tliey  declared  themselves  determined 
to  devote  the  remaining  part  of  life  to  my  happiness  and  the 
increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not  perceptibly 
unequal,  and  education  had  given  neither  much  advantage 
over  the  other.  ,  They  had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled 
in  chariots,  glittered  in  play  houses,  and  danced  at  court  and 
were  both  expert  in  tiie  games  that  were  in  their  time  called 
in  as  auxiliaries  against  the  intrusion  of  thought 

When  there  is  such  a  parity  between  two  persons  associa- 
ted for  life,  the  dejection  which  the  husband,  if  he  be  not  com- 
pletely stupid,  must  always  suffer  for  want  of  superiority, 
sinks  him  into  submissiveness.  My  mamma  therefore  govem- 
("d  the  family  without  control ;  and  except  that  my  father 
still  retained  some  authority  in  tlie  stables,  and,  now  and 
then,  after  a  supernumerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking-glass  or 
china  dish  to  prove  his  sovereignty,  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  the  servants  received 
from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  tenants  were  continued  or 
dismissed  at  her  discretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  the  superintendence 
of  her  son's  education ;  and  when  my  father,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  parson,  faintly  projiosed  that  I  should  be  sent  to 
school,  very  positively  told  him,  that  she  would  not  suffer  so 
fine  a  child  to  be  ruined  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  boys  at  a 
grammar-school  that  could  come  into  a  room  without  blushing^ 
or  sit  at  the  table  without  some  awkward  uneasiness ;  that 
they  were  always  putting  themselves  into  danger  by  boister- 
ous plays,  or  vitiating  their  behaviour  with  mean  company; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the 
grave,  than  see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my  head, 
and  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes,  and  blotted  fingers,  my  hair 
unpowdered,  and  my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  proposal  than  to 
appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  acquiesced,  since  I  was  not  to 
live  by  my  learning ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  few 
students  that  had  not  some  stiffness  in  their  manner.  They 
therefore  agreed  that  a  domestic  tutor  should  be  procured,  and 
hired  an  honest  gentleman  of  mean  conversation  and  narrow 
sentiments,  but  whom,  having  passed  the  common  forms  of 
literary  education,   they  implicitly  concluded  qualified  io 

voii.  III. — Y 
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teach  all  that  was  to  he  learned  from  a  schDlar.  He  thought 
himself  sufficiently  exalted  by  heing  placed  at  the  same  table 
nvith  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to  perpetuate  his 
felicity  by  tho  utmost  flexibility  of  submission  to  all  nty  mo- 
ther's opinions  and  caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my 
book,  lest  I  should  mope  with  too  much  application,  charged 
me  never  to  write  without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and  ge- 
nerally brushed  my  coat  before  he  dismissed  me  into  the 
parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  burdensome  an  em- 
ployment; for  my  mother  very  judiciously  gonsidci*cd«  that 
I  was  not  likely  to  grow  |)oliter  in  his  company,  and  suffered 
me  not  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  les- 
son required.  When  I  was  summoned  to  my  task,  she  en- 
joined me  not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways,  who  was  seldom 
mentioned  before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  1  was 
every  moment  admonished  not  to  lean  on  my  chair,  cross  my 
legs,  or  swing  my  hands  like  my  tutor :  and  once  my  mother 
very  seriously  deliberated  upon  his  total*  dismission,  be- 
cause I  began,  she  said,  to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on 
my  hat,  and  had  his  bend  in  my  shouldei*3,  and  his  totter  in 
my  gait 

Such,  however,  was  her  caiT,  that  I  escaped  all  these 
depravities ;  ^nd  when  I  was  only  twelve  years  old,  bad 
rid  myself  of  every  appearance  of  childish  diffidence.  I 
was  celebrated  round  tiie  country  for  the  petulance  of  my 
remarks,  and  the  quickness  of  my  replies  ;  and  many  a  scho- 
lar, five  years  older  than  myself,  have  I  dashed  into  confu- 
sion by  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  by  my  readiness 
of  repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  address  with 
which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff-box,  or  received 
an  empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of 
dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of  silks, 
and  distinguish  the  product  of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my 
eye  through  a  numerous  company,  and  observe  every  devia- 
tion fi-om  the  reigning  mode.  I  was  universally  skilful  in  all 
the  changes  of  expensive  finery  ;  but  as  every  one,  they  say. 
has  something  to  which  he  is  particularly  born,  was  emi- 
uently  knowing  in  Brussels  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power  of 
adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly.  All  received  their 
partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every  stranger  applied 
for  introduction.  My  heart  now  disdained  the  instructions 
of  a  tutor,  who  was  now  rewarded  with  a  small  annuity  for 
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life,  and  left  me  qualified^  in  my  own  opinion,  to  gOTern  my- 

In  a  short  time  I  came  to  London,  and  as  my  father  was 
well  known  among  the  higher  classes  of  life*  soon  obtained 
admission  to  the  most  splendid  assemblies,  ahd  most  crowded 
card-tables.  Here  I  found  myself  universally  caressed  and 
applauded:  the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  of  my  clothes,, the 
beauty  of  my  form,  and  the  softness  of  my  voice  ;  endeavour- 
ed in  every  place  to  force  themselves  to  my  notice  ;  and  in- 
vited by  a  thousand  oblique  solicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  play-house,  and  my  salutations  in  the  park.  I  was  now 
hap])y  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  conception  ;  I  passed  every 
moruiiig  in  dress,  every  afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  night 
in  s<mie  select  asseniblies,  whei-e  neither  care  nor  know- 
ledge weiv  suflei*ed  to  molest  us. 

Alter  a  few  years,  however,  tiiese  delights  became  fami- 
liar, and  I  had  leisure  to  look  round  me  with  more  attention. 
I  then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very  little  power  to  re- 
lieve the  languor  of  satiety,  or  roci*eate  weariness,  by  varied 
amusement ;  and  thef^forc  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  my  pleasures,  and  to  try  what  satisfaction  might  be  found 
in  the  society  of  men.  1  will  not  deny  the  niortiftcation  with 
which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose  name  I  liad  heard 
mentioned  with  i-espect,  i-cceived  me  witli  a  kind  of  tender- 
ness, nearly  bor<lering  on  compassion ;  and  that  those  whose 
reputation  was  not  well  estiiblished,  thought  it  necessary  to 
Justify  their  understandings,  by  tirating  me  with  contempt. 
One  of  tiiese  witlings  elevated  his  crest,  b^  asking  me  in  a 
full  coffee-house  the  price  of  jiatches :  and  another  whispered 
that  he  wondei-ed  why  miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  me  that  after- 
noon to  watch  her  squirrel. 

When  I  found  myself  thus  hunted  from  all  masculine  con- 
versation by  those  who  wei*e  themselves  barely  admitted,  I 
returned  to  the  ladies,  and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to 
their  service  and  their  pleasure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now 
lost  ray  charms.  Of  those  with  whom  1  entered  the  gay 
world,  some  are  married,  some  have  retired,  and  some  have 
so  much  changed  their  opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  any 
regard  to  my  civilities,  if  thei*e  is  any  other  man  in  the 
place.  The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I  have  made  my 
addresses,  suffer  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and  then  titter  with 
boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myself  welcome  <mly  to  a  few 
grave  ladies,  who,  unacquainted  with  all  that  gives  either 
use  or  dignity  to  life,  ai*e  content  to  pass  their  houi-s  between 
their  bed  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  fi*om  the  old,  or  re- 
verence  from  the  young. 
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I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  1  have  reason  to 
complain  ;  for  surely  the  females  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  age  of  him  whose  youth  was  passed  in  endeavours  to 
please  them.  They  tliat  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
right  to  punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find  Uiat,  though  they 
lavish  their  first  fondness  upon  pertness  and  gaiety,  they 
soon  transfer  their  regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully 
abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  their  last  years  in  stu- 
pidity and  contempt  I  am,  &c. 

Fl.ORENTUI.lJ8. 
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M  nobit  vita  domnvm  qiutrenUbu^  anum 

Lux  iter  etf,  et  clara  diei»,  et  gratia  timplex, 

Spem  teguimury  g-rattimurque  Jide,  fruimurque  futwis. 

Ad  qutt  ntm  •veninnt  pntaentii  gtiudia  vita^ 

JVee  currunt  pariter  capta,  et  capienda  voiuptat.         i*RUbESTiu». 

IVe  throuii^h  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey ; 

IVhote  light  and  g^ce  unerring,  lead  the  way. 

By  hope  and  faith  secure  of  future  bliss. 

Gladly  the  joys  of  present  life  we  miss : 

For  baffled  mortals  still  attempt  hi  vain, 

Present  and  future  bliss  at  once  to  gain.  F.Lewis. 


That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Patlier  of  the  universe,  is 
the  supreme  interest  of  created  and  dependent  beings,  as  it  is 
easily  proved,  has  been  universally  confessed ;  and  since  all 
ational  agents  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  violat- 
ed the  duties  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of  being  rejected^ 
or  punished  by  God,  has  always  bui*dened  the  human  mind* 
The  expiation  of  crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes 
'  of  divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part  of  every 
religion. 

Ihe  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atonement  which 
fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  artifice  and  interest  tolerated 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  however  they  may  some- 
times reproach  or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
general  consent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their  opinion 
of  the  placability  of  the  divine  nature.  That  God  will  for- 
give, may,  indeed  be  established  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
truth  of  religion  ;  for,  though  the  knowledge  of  his  existence 
is  the  origin  of  philosophy,  yet,  without  the  belief  of  Ihs 
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mercyy  it  would  have  little  influence  upon  our  moral  ccm- 
duct  There  could  be  no  prospect  of  eiyoying  the  protection 
or  regard  of  hini»  whom  the  least  deviation  from  rectitude 
made  inexorable  for  ever ;  and  every  man  would  naturally 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  a  Creator^ 
whom  he  must  consider  as  a. Governor  too  pure  to  be  pleased, 
and  too  severe  to  be  pacified  ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wise,  and 
infinitely  powerful,  whom  he  could  neither  deceive,  escape, 
nor  resist 

Wher^  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endeavour.  A  con- 
stant and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the  reach  of  terres- 
trial diligence ;  and  tlierefore  the  progress  of  life  could  only 
have  been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair  from  crime 
to  crime,  had  not  the  universal  persuasion  of  forgiveness,  to 
be  obtained  by  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  those 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts,  and  firmed  perseve- 
rance, those  whom  difiiculty  had  discouraged,  or  negligence 
surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each  other,  that 
there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  senti- 
ments either  by  commerce  or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  gene- 
ral and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  Ood  by  corporeal 
austerities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance  by  voluntary  in- 
flictions, and  appeasing  justice  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  a  less  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorported  minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination 
towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  observances.  Ideas  not 
represented  by  sensible  objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and 
evanescent^  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of.  con- 
viction whicli  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our  own 
thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  some  certain  and  definite 
effect.  He  that  reviews  his  life  in  order  to  determine  the 
probability  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could  once  es- 
tablisli  the  necessary  proportion  between  crimes  and  sufier- 
ings,  might  securely  rest  upon  his  performance  of  the 
expiation ;  but  while  safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  men- 
tal purity,  he  is  always  afraid,  lest  he  should  decide  too 
soon  in  his  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt  the  pangs 
of  true  contrition  ;  lest  he  should  mistake  satiety  for  detesta- 
tion, or  imagine  that  bis  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are 
only  sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence  arose,  in  hum- 
ble and  timorous  piety,  a  disposition  to  confound  penance 
with  repentance,  to  repose  on  liuman  determinations,  and  to 
receive  from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regular 
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assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are  never  willing  to 
be  without  resource  :  we  seek  in  the  knowledge  of  others  a 
succour  for  our  own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any 
that  will  undertake  to  -direct  us  when  we  have  confidence  in 
ourselves* 

This  desire  to  ascertain  by  some  outward  marks  the  state 
of  the  soul,  and  this  willingness  to  calm  the  conscience  by 
some  settl^  method,  have  produced,  as  they  are  diversiflefl 
in  their  effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most  of  the 
disquisitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and  solutions*  tfiat  have 
embarrassed  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  perplexed  ten- 
dec  and  flexible  minds  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate  degrees  of 
self-abhorrence  ;  and  these  rules,  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  de- 
based by  credulity,  have,  by  the  common  resiliency  of  the 
mind  from  one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an'opefi 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  prudential  caution, 
and  the  whole  discipline  of  regulated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised,  is,  if  it  be 
explained  without  superstition  easily  understood.  Rrpent- 
ance  is  the  relinquishment  of  any  practice  j  frmn  the  convict  if  m 
that  it  has  offended  God.  Soitow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety, 
are  properly  not  parts  but  adjuncts  of  repentance  :  yet  they 
are  too  closely  connected  with  it  to  be  easily  separated  :  for 
they  not  only  mark  its  sincerity,  but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  rfee^ligence  or  obstinacy,  by 
which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this  w)rld  is  endangered, 
without  feeling  the  pungency  of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully 
convinced,  that  he  suffers  by  his  own  failure,  can  never  for- 
bear to  ti'ace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  fu'st  caust\  to  image 
to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour,  and  to  form  involuntary 
resolutions  against  the  like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that 
he  shall  never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it.  Dan- 
cer, considercil  as  imminent,  naturally  produces  such  trepi- 
dations of  impatience  as  leave  all  human  means  of  safety 
behind  them  :  he  that  has  onc«  caught  an  alarm  of  terrour, 
is  every  moment  seized  with  useless  anxieties,  adding  one 
security  to  another,  trembling  with  sudden  doubts,  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  perpetual  occuiTpnce  of  new  expedients,  if, 
therefore,  he  whose  crimes  have  deprived  him  of  tlie  fa^'our 
of  God,  can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  w  ithout  disturbance,  or 
can  at  will  banish  the  reflection  ;  if  he  who  considers  him- 
self as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by 
the  thread  of  life,  which  must  soon  part  by  its  own.  weakness, 
and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast  his 
eyes  around  him  without  shuddering  with  horroor,  or  pant- 
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ing  with  security ;  what  can  he  judge  of  himself  but  that  he 
is  not  vet  awakened  to  sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss 
is  more  lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour^  and 
every  danger  more  dreadful  than  the  danger  of  final  con- 
demnation. 

Retii*eroent  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world  has 
liecn  often  recommended  as  useful  to  i*epentance.  This  at  least 
is  evident,  that  every  one  i*etires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  arc  required  on  other  occasions  ;  and  surely  the 
retrospect  of  life,  the  disentanglement  of  actions  complicated 
with  innumerahle  circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  rela- 
tionsy  the  discovery  of  the  primary  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  spread,  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some  secession  from 
sport  and  noise,  and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain  and  pleasure, 
is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that  deliberates  for  eternity, 
who  is  forming  the  only  plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot 
be  repaired,  and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified. 

Austerities  and  mortincations  are  means  by  which  the  mind 
is  irfvigorated  and  roused,  by  which  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sure are  interrupted,  and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken. 
It  is  observed  by  one  of  tlie  fathers,  thai  /le  who  resirains  hifn* 
fitlf  in  the  use  of  thins^s  lawJuL  will  never  encroach  upon 
ihintrs  forbidden*  Abstinence,  if  nothing  more,  is  at  least,  a 
cautious  retreat  from  the  utmost  verge  of  permission^  and 
confers  tliat  security  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  by 
him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precipice  of  destruc- 
tion, or  delights  to  approach  tlie  pleasures  which  he  knows 
it  fatal  to  partake.  Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  in- 
dulgence ;  the  diseases  of  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cui'ed  by 
contraries,  and  to  contraries  we  should  readily  have  recourse, 
if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a  change  of  life. 
That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that  fear  which  does 
not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify 
our  affections,  are  vain  and  unavailing.  But  sorrow  and  ter- 
rour  must  naturally  precede  reformation;  for  what  other 
cause  can  produce  it  ?  He,  therefore,  that  feels  himself  alarm- 
ed by  his  conscience,  anxious*  for  the  attainment  of  a  better 
state,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of  repentance  is  begun, 
and  hope  by  retirement  and  prayer,  the  natural  and  religious 
means  of  strengthening  his  conviction,  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  such  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  as  may  oveqiower 
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the  blandishments  of  secalar  delights,  and  enable  him  to  ad- 
▼ante  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another,  till  death  shall 
set  him  free  from  doubt  and  contest,  misery  and  temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  proitrmte  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  conf«M 
Hur.ibly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  uufeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 


No.  111.    Tuesday,  April  9,  1751. 

Disaster  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  long  experience,  that  late  springs 
produce  the  greatest  plenty.  The  delay  of  blooms  and  fra- 
grance, of  verdure  and  breezes,  is  for  the  most  part  libei^lly 
recompensed  by  tlie  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the  ensuing 
seasons;  the' blossoms  which  lie  concealed  till  the  year  is  ad- 
Tanced,  and  the  sun  is  high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts,  and 
nocturnal  frosts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  early  luxuriance, 
prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal  beauty,  destroy  tlie  feeble 
principles  of  vegetable  life,  intercept  the  fruit  in  the  gernie, 
and  beat  down  the  flowers  unopened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  persuading  the  young 
and  sprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  w  hom  the  spring  na- 
turally forces  my  attention,  to  learn,  from  the  great  process 
of  nature,  the  difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  between 
speed  and  precipitation;  to  prosecute  their  designs  with 
calmness,  to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  tlie  lucky  moment  which  they  cannot  make. 
Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and  hope :  having  yet  no  oc- 
casion of  comparing  our  force  with  any  opposing  power,  we 
naturally  form  presumptions  in  our  own  favour,  and  imagine 
that  obstruction  and  impediment  will  give  way  before  us.  The 
first  repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach  prudence; 
a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  long  before  it  suspects  its  own 
weakness,  or  submits  to  sap  the  diifficulties  which  it  expected 
to  subdue  by  stprm.  Before  disappointments  have  enforced 
the  dictates  of  philosophy,  we  believe  it  in  our  power  to 
shorten  the  interval  between  the  first  cause  and  tiie  last  effect ; 
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^c  laugh  at  the  timorous  dehiys  of  plodding  industry,  and 
fancy  that,  hy  increasing  the  tire,  we  can  at  pleasure  accele- 
rate the  pnijcction. 

At  our  enti*ance  into  the  world,  when  health  and  vigour 
gi\*eus  fair  promises  of  tiniesuilicient  for  the  regular  raatu- 
mtion  of  our  schemes,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  our  acquisi- 
tions, %vc  arc  eager  to  seize  the  p'i*e.sent  moment ;  we  pluck 
every  gratificatioii  witlHn  our  reach,  \>ithout  suflTering  it  to 
ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight 
into  a  nari-ow  compass;  hut  age  seldom  iails  to  change  our 
conduct ;  we  grow  negligent  of  time  iTi  pi*o|>ortion  as  we 
liave  less  remaining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal 
from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future  undertakings,  or 
slow  appixiaches  to  remote  advantages,  in  weak  hopes  of  some 
fortuitous  occurrence,  or  drowsy  equilihrations  of  undeter- 
mined counsel :  whether  it  he  that  the  aged,  having  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  man's  condition,  and  four.d  them  delusive,  be- 
come less  anxious  for  their  attainment;  or  that  frecjucnt  mis- 
carri^es  have  depressed  them  to  despair,  and  frozen  them 
to  inactivity;  or  that  death  shocks  them  more  as  it  advances 
upon  them,  and  they  are  afraid  to  i*emind  themselves  of  their 
decay,  or  to  discoy.er  to  tlicir  own  hearts,  tliat  the  time  of 
trifling  is  past 

A  perpetual  conflu  t  \\  ith  natural  desires  seems  to  be  the 
let' of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we  require  something  of 
the  tardiness  and  frigidity  of  age ;  and  in  age  wc  must  labour 
to  recall  the  fii'e  and  impetuosity  of  youth;  in  youth  we  must 
learn  to  expect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expect iition  is,  indeed,  not  easily  to  btt 
bom  at  a  time  when  every  i(h'a  of  i\r:\tif:(  ation  lires  tlie  bloody 
and  flashes  on  the  fancy :  when  liie  heart  is  vacant  td  every 
fi*esh  form  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  importunities  of  a  new  desire.  Yet,  since 
the  fear  of  missing  wliat  we  seek,  must  always  be  propor- 
tionable to  the  happiness  exiKTted  from  jio^sessing  it,  the 
passions,  even  in  this  temi>estuous  state,  might  be  somewhat 
moderated  by  frequent  inculcations  of  the  mischief  of  teme- 
rity, and  the  hazard  of  losing  that  wliich  we  endeavour  to 
seize  before  our  time. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  must  resolve  to  en- 
counter not  only  the  opposition  of  interest,  hut  the  malignity 
of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  he  rich,  generally  endan- 
gers his  fortune  in  wild  adyentures,  and  uncertain  projects; 
and  he  tliat  hastens  too  speedily  to  reputation,  often  i-aiscs  Ills 
character  by  ailiftces  and  fallacies^  decks  himself  in  coloori 
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which  quickly  fade,  or  in  plumes  which  accident  nay.  sbake 
off,  or  competition  pluck  away. 

The  danger  of  early  eminence  has  been  extended  by  some^ 
even  to  tlie  gifts  of  nature ;  and  an  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickne^  of  invention,  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usQid 
time,  presage  a  short  life*'  Even  those  who  are  less  inclined 
to  form  general  conclusions,  fi*om  instances  which  by  their 
own  nature  must  be  rare,  have  yet  been  inclined  to  prognos- 
ticate no  suitable  progress  from  thefirst sallies  of  rapid  wits; 
but  have  observed,  that  after  a  short  effort,  they  either  loiter 
or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  even 
and  regular  perseverance  of  slower  understandings. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  applause  abates  diligence.  Who- 
ever finds  himself  to  have  performed  more  than  was  demand-> 
ed,  will  be  contented  to  spare  the  labour  of  unnece&sary  per- 
formances, and  sit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  his  superfluities  of 
honour.  He  whom  success  has  made  confident  of  his  abili- 
ties, quickly  claims  the  privilege  of  negligence;,  anid  looks 
contemptuously  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  whom  he 
imagines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  whenever  he  shall  again 
summon  his  force  to  the  contest.  But  lon£  intervals  of  plj^- 
sure  dissipate  attention,  and  weaken  constancy- ;  nor  is  it  easy 
for  him  that  has  sunk  from  diligence  into  slotli,  to  rouse  out 
of  his  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle  his  curiosity^ 
and  engage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  tlie  reward  of  genius, 
too  often  tends  to  obsti'uct  it.  The  pleasure  of  being  caress- 
ed, distinguished,  and  admired,  easily  seduces  the  student 
from  literary  solitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  w  hich 
summons  him  to  hear  liis  ow  n  praise,  and  which,  perhaps,  at 
once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cei-tainty  of  pleasures,  and  his 
ambition  with  hopes  of  patronage;  pleasuiTs  which  he  con- 
ceives inexhaustible,  and  hopes  which  he  has  not  yet  Ieai*nod. 
to  distrust. 

These  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  na- 
ture, or  considered  as  inseparable  from  an  eaHy  display  of 
uncommon  abilities.  They  may  be  certainly  escapt»d  by  pru- 
dence and  resolution,  and  must  therefore  bere<*onnted  rather 
as  consolations  to  those  who  are  less  liberally  endowed,  tlian 
as  discouragements  to  such  as  are  born  w  itli  uncommon  qua- 
lities. Beauty  Is  well  known  to  di*aw  after  it  the  persecu- 
tions of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artiBces  of  envy,  and  to 
raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet,  among  the  ladies  whom 
prudence  or  modesty  have  made  most  eminent^  who  has  ever 
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conplatned  of  the  inconYeniencies  of  an  amiable  form?  or 
wiNild  have  purchased  safety  by  the  loss  of  charms? 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  understanding,  are 
to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  blessings,  as  means  of  hap-> 
^ness  indulged  by  the  Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advan- 
tiges  of  either  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  obtain 
them.  A  thousand  beauties  in  their  first  blossom,  by  an  im- 
prudent exposure  to  tlie  open  world,  have  suddenly  w^ithered 
at  the  blast  of  infamy ;  and  men  who  might  have  subjected 
new  r^ons  to  the  empii*e  of  learning,  have  been  lured  by  the 
praise  of  their  first  productions  from  academical  retirement^ 
and  wasted  their  days  in  vice  and  dependence*  The  virgin 
who  top  soon  aspires  to  celebrity  au<l  conquest,  ])erLshes  by 
childish  vanity,  ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indiscretion. 
The  genius  who  catches  at  luui*els  and  preferment  before  his 
time,  mocks  tlie  hopes  tliat  he  had  excite^K  and  loses  those 
years  which  might  have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the 
years  of  youth,  of  spirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absurdities  of  pride,  that  we 
are  never  more  impatient  of  dii-ection,  than  in  tl^at  part  of 
life  lAen  we  need  it  most ;  we  ai-e  in  haste  to  meet  enemies 
whom  we  have  not  sti*cngth  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake 
tasks  which  we  cannot  perform  :  and  as  M  that  once  miscar- 
rieis  does  not  easily  persuade  mankind  to  favour  another  at- 
tempt, an  ineffectual  struggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by 
perpetual  pbscurity. 
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In  mea  vcsanaa  habm  dispendia  viret^ 

Et  TMhti  panaa  fortia  in  ipae  meat.  Oyip. 

Of  strength  pernicious  to  myself  I  boast ; 

ITie  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost.         F.  Lewis. 

We  are  taught  by  Celsus,  tfiat  health  is  best  preserved  by 
avcnding  settled  habits  of  life,  and  deviating  sometimes  into 
slight  aberrations  from  the  laws  of  medicine;  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  food  and  exercise,  interrupting  the  succession 
of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardships  with  indulgence. 
The  body,  long  accustomed  to  stated  quantities  and  uniform 
periods.  Is  disortlered  by  the  smallest  irregularity ;  and  since 
we  cannot  adjust  every  dav  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it 
is  fit  sometimes  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may 
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be  able  to  comply  with  necessary  affairs,  or'stroog  ¥ 
tions.  He  that  tbo  long  observes  nice  punctualitiesy  cmnknlRS 
himself  to  voluntary  imbecility^  and  will  not*long  escape  flie 
miseries  of  di<gease« ' 

The  same  laxity  of  regimen  is  eqnally  necessary  to  intel- 
lectual healthy  and  to  a  perpetual  susceptibility  of  occasional 
pleasure.  lK>ng  confmement  to  the  same  coropany,  which 
perhaps  similitude  of  taste  brought  first  together,  quickly 
contracts  the  faculties,  and  make  a  thousand  things  offensive 
that  are  iu  themselves  indifferent;  a  man  accustomed  to  hear 
only  the  echo  of  his  own  sentiments,  soon  bars  all  the  com- 
mon avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  pail  in  the  gcnci*al  grati- 
fications of  nianktn<). 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious 
or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too 
rigidly  in  tlie  right.  Sensibility  may,  by  an  incessant  atten- 
tion to  elegance  and  ]H*opriety9  be  quickened  to  a  tenderness 
inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irritable  by  the 
smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by  the  gentlest  touch.  He 
that  jdeases Jiimself  too  much  with  minute  exactness,  and  sub- 
mits to  endure  nothing  in  accommodations^  attendance,  or 
addi*ess,  below  the  point  of  jierfection,  will,  whenever  he  en- 
tei*s  the  crowd  of  life,  be  harassed  with  innumerable  distresses^ 
from  which  those  who  have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased 
their  sensations  find  no  disturbance.  His  exotic  softness  will 
shrink  at  the  coai-seness  of  vulgar  felicity,  Kke  a  pl^nt  trans- 
planted to  northern  nurseries,  from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of 
tlie  tropical  regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  prnrtical 
and  itleal  excellence ;  i^nd,  therefore,  if  we  allow  not  ourselves 
to  be  satisfieil  while  we  can  perceive  any  errour  or  defect, 
we  must  refer  our  hopes  of  ease  to  some  other  period  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  well  known,  that  exposed  to  a  mici-oscope,  the 
smoothest  polish  of  the  most  solid  bodies  discovers  cavities 
and  prominences ;  and  that  the  softest  bloom  of  roseate  vir- 
ginity repels  the  eye  with  excrescences  and  discoloui'ations. 
The  perceptions  as  well  as  thesenses  may  be  improved  to 
our  own  disquiet,  and-  we*  may,  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness, 
which  shall  fill  the  imagination  with  phantoms  of  tui*pitude, 
^show  us  the  naked  skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present  us 
only  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  deformities  of  beauty. 

Peevisliness,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little  disturb  the 

Seace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the  consequence  of  super- 
uous  delicacy ;  for  it  is  the  privilege  only' of  deep  reflection, 
or  lively  fancy,  to  destroy  happiness  by  art  and  refinement. 
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Bat  bjr  continual  indulgence  of  a  particular  humour,  or  by 
long  enjoyment  of  undisputed  superiority,  the  dull  and 
tboughtleHs  may  likewise  acquire  the  power  of  tormenting 
themselves  and  otliers,  and  beromc  suiiiciently  ridiculous  or 
hateful  to  those  who  are  within  sight  of  tlieir  conduct,  or 
reach  of  tlieir  influence. 

I'hey  that  have  gi*own  old  in  a  single  state  are  generally 
found  to  be  morose,  fretful  and  captious :  tenacious  of  their 
own  practice  and  maxims ;  goon  offended  by  contradiction 
or  negligence :  and  impatient  of  any  association,  but  with 
tliose  that  w  ill  watch  their  nod,  and  submit  themselves  to 
unlimited  authority.  Siich  is  the  effect  of  having  lived  with- 
out the  necessity  of  consulting  any  inclination  but  theirown. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  generally  exerted 
upon  petty  provocations,  such  as  are  incident  to  understand- 
ings not  far  extended  beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life ;  but, 
unhappily,  he  that  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always  before 
him,  will  never  have  long  cessations  of  anger.  There  are 
many  veterans  of  luxury  upon  whom  every  noon  brings  a  pa- 
roxysm of  violence,  fury,  and  execration  ;  they  never .  sit 
d()wn  to  their  dinuer  without  finding  the  meat  so  injudiciously 
bfNiglit,  or  so  unskilfully  dressed^  such  blunders  in  the  sea- 
soning, or  such  improprieties  in  the  sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be 
^  expiated  without  hloo<l ;  and,  in  the  transports  of  resentment, 
make  very  little  distinction  between  guilt  and  innocence,  but 
let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their  discontent,  u)M)n  all 
whom  fortune  exposes  to  the  storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condition  than 
that  of  dependence  on  a  peevish  man.  In  every  other  slate  of 
inferiority  the  certainty  of  pleasing  is  perpetually  increased 
by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  duty;  and  kindness  and  confi- 
dence arc  strengthened  by  every  new  act  of  trust,  and  proof 
offil^elity.  But  |)eevishness  sacrifices  to  a  momentary  of- 
feiice«  the  obsequiousness  or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  and,  as 
more  is  performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  ti*ade,  and  retired  into  the 
country ;  and,  having  a  brother  burdened  by  the  number  of 
his  children,  adopted  one  of  his  sons.  The  boy  was  dismis- 
sed with  many  prudent  admonitions ;  informed  of  his  father's 
inability  to  maintain  him  in  his  native  rank;  cautioned 
against  all  op{iosition  to  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle; 
and  animated  to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  elder  brother.  He 
had  a  natural  ductility  of  mind,  without  much  warmth  of  af- 
fection, or  elevation  of  sentiment ;  and  therefore  readily  com- 
jilied  with  fivery  variety  of  caprice  ;  patiently  endured  con- 
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tradictory  reprooTs ;  heard  false  acciMatioM  wttfioot  pai% 
and  approbrious  reproacben  without  reply. ;  langiied  obstre-* 
peroaslj  at  the  ninetieth  repetition  of  a  joke ;  asked  questioRS 
about  tbe  nniversal  decay  of  trade ;  admired  the  strengilh  of 
those  heads  by  which  the  price  of  stocks  is  changed  and  ad- 
justed :  and.  behaved  with  such  prudence  1ftnd  circumspection, 
that  after  six  years  the  will  was  made,  and  JuTenmlos  Was 
declared  heir.  But  unhappily,  a  month  afterwards,  retiring 
at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  left  the  door  open  be- 
hind him  :  tbe  old  man  tore  his  will,  and  being  then  perc^pU- 
hly  declining,  for  want  of  time  to  deliberate,  left  his  money  to 
a  trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their 
Rialignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a  rigorous  and  spiteful  su- 
perintendence of  domestic  trifles.  Eripbile  has  employed  her 
eloquence  for  twenty  yeai%  upon  the  degeneracy  of  servanti, 
the  nastiness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture,  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  tapestry  from  the  moths,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  sluts  whom  slie  employs  in  bnishing  it.  It  is 
her  business  every  morning  to  visit  all  tlie  i-ooras,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  chair  without  its  rover,  a  window  fUiut  or  op^n 
contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot  on  the  hearth,  or  a  f<?atlipr  on 
the  floor,  that  tlie  rest  of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in 
taunts  of  contempt,  and  vociferations  of  anger.  She  lives 
tar  no  other  purpose  but  to  presene  the  neatness  of  a  bouse 
and  gardens,  and  feels  neither  inclination  to  pleasure,  nor  as- 
piration after  virtue,  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great 
employment  of  keeping  gravel  from  grass,  and  wainsrot  ft-oni 
dust.  Of  three  amiable  nieces  she  has  declared  herself  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  one,  because  she  broke  off  a  tulip 
with  her  hoop ;  to  another,  because  she  spilt  her  coffee  on  a 
Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  because  she  let  a  wet  dog 
ran  into  the  parlour.  She  has  broken  off*  her  intercom^  of 
Tisitb,  because  company  makes  a  house  dirty ;  and  resolves 
to  confine  liei*sclf  more  to  Iter  own  affairs,  and  to  live  no 
hinger  in  mire  by  foolish  lenity. 

Peevishness  is  generally  tlie  vice  of  narrow  minds,  and  ex- 
cept when  it  is  tlie  effect  of  anguish  and  disease,  by  which  the 
resolution  is  broken,  and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear 
the  slightest  addition  to  its  miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
aonable  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  trifles.  The  proper 
remedy  against  it  is,  to  consider  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  folly  of  suffering  perturbation  and  uneasiness,  from 
causes  unworthy  of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties,  and  suffers 
the  colirse  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  fortuitous  inadver- 
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tencie^  or  offVnces,  dclivei's  up  himself  to  tlie  direction  of  the 
windy  and  loses  all  that  constancy  and  equanimity  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the  greatest  things 
ami  the  least :  some  surpass  our  power  by  their  magnitude, 
mnd  some  escape  our  notice  by  tlieir  number  and  their  fre^- 
qirency.  But  the  indispensable  business  of  life  will  afford 
Ruflfirient  exercise  to  every  undei^Rtanding  ;  and  such  is  tlM) 
limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that  by  attention  to  trifles  wa 
must  let  things  of  importance  pass  unobserved  :'  when  we  ex^ 
amine  a  mite,  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased,  will  need 
little  proof :  that  it  is  his  interest  to  please  othem,  experience 
will  inform  him.  It  is  therefore  not  less  necessary  to  ha[qii- 
Bess  than  to  virtue*  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
9ake  him  uneasy  to  himself  and  hateful  to  the  world,  which 
enchain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct  his  improvement 
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Ux9rem,  Ponthume  dttcit  ? 

Ike  qui.  Tiniphoite,  quibn*  eragitare  colubrh  ?        Jot. 

A  sober  man  like  thee  to  change  his  life  ! 

What  fury  wou'd  possess  tlice  with  a  wife  }  Dbtdsst. 

TO  THE  RAMBLKR. 

Sin — I  know  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence to  treat  censure  with  contempt.  We  owe  so  mucii 
re>  erencc  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind,  as  justly  to  w  ish,  that 
oiirown  opinion  of  our  merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concur- 
rence of  otiicr  suffrages ;  and  since  guilt  and  infamy  must 
have  the  same  effect  upon  intelligencie^  unable  to  pierce  be- 
yond external  appeariince.  and  influenced  often  rather  by 
example  than  prei-ept.  we  ai-o  obliged  to  refute  a  false  charge, 
lest  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  we  have  never 
committed.  To  turn  away  fiH)m  an  accusation  with  super- 
cilious silence,  is  equally  in  the  ))Ower  of  him  that  is  hardened 
by  villany.  and  inspirited  by  innocence.  The  wall  of  brass 
which  Horace  erects  ui)on  a  clear  conscience,  may  he  some- 
times raised  by  impudence  or  power ;  and  we  should  always 
wish  to  pre^serve  the  dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with 
graces  which  wickedness  cannot  assume. 

For  this  reason  I  have  determined  no  longer  to  endure^ 
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with  either  patient  or  sullen  reHignation,  a  reproach,  which 
is,  at  least  in  ray  opinion,  unjust ;'  hut  will  lay  my  cause 
honestly  before  you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length 
decide  it* 

\l'bether  you  w  ill  be  able  to  preserve  your  boasteff  impar- 
tiality, wlicn  you  hear,  that  I  am  considered  as  an  adversarjr 
hy  half  the  female  world,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for 
doubting,  notwitlistanding  the  veneration  to  which  you  may 
imagine  yourself  *  entitled  by  your  agc^  your  learning,  your 
abstraction,  or  your  virtue.  Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  often 
overpowered  the  resolutions  of  the  firm,  and  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  and  subdued  the 
rigorous  to  softness. 

I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who  have  been  marked 
out  as  husbands  for  many  different  women,  and  deliberated  a 
hundred  times  on  the  brink  of  matrimony*  I  have  discussed 
all  the  nuptial  preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  rejieat  the 
forms  in  which  jointures  ai'e  settled,  pin-money  sccui*cd,  and 
provisions  for  younger  childi*en  ascertained,  but  am  at  last 
doomed  by  general  consent  to  everlasting  solitude,  and  ex- 
cluded by  an  iit'evei'sible  decree  from  all  hopes  of  connubial 
felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every  mother,  as  a  man,  whose 
visits  cannot  be  admitted  without  i*eproach ;  who  raises  ho])es 
only  to  embitter  disappointment,  and  makes  offers  only  to 
seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  life,  in  which  they 
might  gain  advantageous  matches,  and  become  mistresses 
and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  this  penal  severity 
may  justly  be  remitted,  when  1  fnform  you,  that  I  never  yet 
professed  love  to  a  woman  without  sincere  intcrttions  of  mar- 
riage ;  that  1  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of  intimacy 
from  the  hour  that  my  inclination  changed,  but  to  pi'eservc 
her  whom  I  was  leaving  from  the  shock  of  abruptness,  or  the 
ignominy  of  contempt ;  that  1  always  endeavoured  to  give 
the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard  me ;  and  that 
I  never  foi"sook  a  mistress  for  larger  fortune,  or  brighter 
beauty,  but  because  I  discovered  some  irregularity  in  her 
conduct,  or  some  depravity  in  her  mind  ;  not  because  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  because  I  was  offended  by  herself. 

I  was  veryeai'ly  tii'cd  of  that  succession  of  amusements  b\ 
which  the  thoughts  of  most  young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had 
not  long  glittered  in  the  'splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  1  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happiness.  Youth 
is  naturally  delighted  with  sprightliness  and  ardour,  and 
therefore  I  breathed  out  the  sighs  of  my  fii'st  affection  at  tho 
fret  of  the  gay,  the  sparkling,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.     I 
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finacMtn  mjsrif  a  perpetual  souit6  of  happine^  in  wit 
■ever  ^ilkliaastrily  and  spirit  never  dcprefnied ;  looked  wHK 
TiMi^raitioii  on  lier  readiness  of  expedients,  contempt  of  difil- 
c^Ay^  assurance  of  address,  and  promptitude  of  reply  ;  con- 
afiDlMed  her  exnnpt  as  by  some  prerogative  of  nature  from 
fti'.weakness  and  timidity  of  r<5male  minds ;  ^nd  congratu- 
hiled'niyself  upon  a  companion  siiperlor  ttf  atl  comAion  trou- 
hjies  and  erabarraasifients*  I  wa.^  hideed,  somewhat  disturb* 
6d  \^y  the  unshaken  perseverance  ^ith  which  she  enforced  tier 
d^fltands  4)f  an  unreasonable  settlement ;  yet  I  should  have 
oonnetited  to  pass  my  life  in  union  with  her,  had  not  my  cun- 
eiity  led  me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street  where  I  foimA 
Fovocula,  iit  the  presence  of  liundreils^  disputing  for  {Six- 
pence witli  a  chairman.  I  sa\>'  Iter  in  so  little  ne^  of  assist- 
tocb*  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear 
in^tfrp^ition*  aiid  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  owning  her 
atquaiMtance.  - 1  forgot  some  point  of  ceremony  at  our  next 
iaterview,  and  soon  provoked  her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 
My  next  attempt  Was  upon  a  lady  of  great  eipinence  for 
teaming-  and  ]>hilosophy.  I  had  frequently  observed  the  bar- 
1«IHM88  and  miiformltyof  connubial  conversation^  andtliere- 
fof^tbought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discernment;^ 
when  I  selected  froiii  a  niultitade  of  wealthy  beauties,  the 
deep*rea«l  Misothea,  who  dvclai'ed  herself  the  inexorable 
f  neiiqr  flf  ignorant  pertiiess,  and  puerile  levity  ;  and  scarcxjly 
condcM^ended  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  linguist,  the  geometri- 
cian, tiie  astronomer,  or  the  poet-  The  queen  of  the  Amazons 
was  onljr  to  be  gained  by  the  hero  Who  could  concjuer  her  in 
single  €ombat ;  and  Misothoa's  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
schoiai^who  could  overpower  her  by  dispntationl  Amidst 
the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she  could  call  (br  a  defi- 
nition of  terms,  and  treated  eveiy  argument  with  contempt 
that  could  not  be  reduced  to  regular  syllogism.  Tou  may 
easily  imagine,  that  I  Wiahed  this  courtshi^t  at  an  end ;  but 
when  I  flesired  her  to  shorten  my  torments^  and  fix  the  day  of 
my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a  long  conversation,  in  which 
Misothea  endeavoured  to  demonsti*ate  the  foUy  of  attributing 
choice  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  danger  of  committing  myself  for  ever 
to  the  arms  of  one  who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dic- 
tates of  passion,  or  the  calls  of  appetite,  for  the  decree  of 
fate ;  or  consider  cuckoldom  as  nece.ssary  to  the  genet*al  sys- 
tem, as  a  link  in  the  everlasting  chain  of  successive  causes, 
I  therefore  told  her,  that  destiny  had  ordained  us  to  part, 
and  that  nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her  but  the  taloH9' 
6f  necensity. 

VOL.  Ill, — A  ft 
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I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the  prudent,  the 
economical  Sophronia,  a  ladj  who  considered  wit-M-danger^ 
0118,  and  learning  as  superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  womiui 
who  k^t  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact,  took  fw> 
ceiptff  for  every  payment,  and  could  find  them  at  a  suddeft 
call,  inquired  nicely  after  the  condition  €i  the  tenants,  read 
the  price  of  stocks  once  a  week,  and  purchased  every  thing 
at  the  best  market,  could  want  no  accomplishments  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She  discoursed  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  care  and  vigilance  which  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  family  demands;  observed  how  many  were  ruined 
by  confidence  in  servants ;  and  told  me  tliat  Hhe  never  expects 
eA  honeaty.  but  from  a  strong  chest  and  that  the  best  store- 
keeper was  the  mistress's  eye.  .  Many  such  oracles  of  gene- 
rosity she  uttered,  and  made  every  day  new  impi-ovenientsin 
her  schemes  for  the  r^ulation  of  her  servants,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  time.  I  was  convinced  that,  whatever  I 
might  suflfiPT  from  Sophronia,  I  should  escape  poverty  :  and 
we  therefiire  proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  according  to 
her  own  rule,  fair  and  mftlt/.  But  one  morning  her  maid 
came  to  me  in  tears  to  intreat  my  intei*estfor  a  i*econciIjatJon 
to  her  mistress,  who  had  turned  lie/*  out  at  night  for  break- 
ing six  teeth  in  a  tortoiseshell  comb ;  she  had  attended  her 
lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not  lived  long 
enough  to  save  much  money,  was  destitute  among  strangers, 
and,  though  of  a  good  family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the 
streets,  or  of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her;  but  upon  my 
first  indication  to  Sophronia,  was  answered  with  an  air 
which  allied  for  af^robation,  that  if  she  neglected  her  own 
aibirs,  I  mi^t  suspect  her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb 
stood  her  in  three  balf-crowiiB ;  that  no  servant  should  wrong  , 
her  twice;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  fii-st  opportunity  of 
parting  with  Pfaillida,  because,  though  she  was  honest  her 
constitutMHi  was  bad,  and  she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall 
sick.  Of  oor  conference  I  need  not  tell  you  tlic  effect;  it 
surely  may  be  forgiven  roe,  if  on  this  occasion  I  forgot  the 
decency  of  common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies,  I  was  disengaged  by  finding  that 
they  entprtained  my  rivals  at  the  same  time,  and  determined 
their  choice  by  the  liberality  of  oar  settlements.  Another  I 
thought  myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave  my 
attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ;  another  because  I 
could  nev^  soften  her  to  tenderness,  till  she  heard  that  most 
of  my  family  had  died  you«g;  and  another,  because  to  in- 
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ama^  her  fortune  by  expectations^  sbe  represented  tier  sister 
aslMgnishing  and  consumptiTe. 

I  shall  in  stnother  letter  give  the  renalning  part  of  my  Us- 
t«y  of  courtship.     I  presume  that  I  shouldhitherto  have  In- 

Sred  the  majesty  of  female  virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  trans- 
r  my  aflbction  to  higher  merit 

I  am^  dec 

Htmsitjivs. 


No,  114,     Saturday,  April  20,  1751. 
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— ^  When  mtn'i  life  is  in  debate. 
The  judife  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.  DbtMv. 

PowBB  and  superiority  are  so  flattering  and  delightftil, 
diat,  fraught  with  temptation  and  exposed  to  danger  as  they 
are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is  so  cautious,  or  any  prudence  sd 
tiftsorous,  as  to  decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  most  • 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  right,  are  pleased  with  showing  that 
not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  hehavioor;  and  wo«M 
he  thought  to  comply,  rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  over- 
look the  houndaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and^  atf 
the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  that  has  no  design  to  take  the 
life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to  have  it  in  his  hands. 

-From  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to  dq[eneraey 
and  corrqption,  proceeds  the  desire  of  investing  lawful  aatho* 
rity  with  terrour,  and  governing  by  force  rather  than  per*- 
suasion.  Pride  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  necessity  of  as- 
o^ing  any  other  reason  than  her  own  will ;  and  would 
rather  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  violence  and 
penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dignity  of  command  to  dis 
pute  and  expostulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  suspected,  that  this  political  arrogance 
has  sometimes  found  its  way  into  legislative  assemblies,  and 
mingled  with  deliberations  upon  property  and  life.  A  slight 
perusal  of  the  laws  by  which  the  measures  of  vindictive  and 
coercive  justice  are  establislied,  will  discover  so  many  dif^* 

Stiportions  between  crimes  and  punishments,  such  capricioutf 
stinctions  of  guilt,  and  such  confusion  erf  remissness  and 
severity,  as  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and  calmly  stodious  of  public 
happiness. 


The  kaniedy  the  judicioifR,  the  y|ow.Seerhaam  reUitM 
that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragyii  to  esicution  wi4hMt 
asking  himself,  <<Who  knows  wiietbertbisf  man  is  ml4^ 
culpabfe  than  me  ?^  On  the  days  nfben  the  prisons  M^  Ass 
city  are  emptied:  into  the  grave,  le*  every  spectator  of  ikm 
dreadful  procession  put  the  same  ^question  to  his  o^  h^ait^ 
Few  amons  those  who  crowd  in  thousands  to  the  legal  mas- 
sacrey  jindw^k  with  careleiisness,  perha|w  with  triumph,  on 
the  utmost  exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would  thcu  be 
able  to  return  without  horrour  and  dejection.  For  ^h9  ctin 
congratulate  himself  upon  a  life  piussed  without  some  act  more 
miscliieyous  |p  the  peace  oif  prosperity. of  othi^rs,  than  the  theft 
of  a  pjiece  of  money  ? 

It  has  been  Always  the  practice,  when  any  partiiculttr  spe- 
i;ies  of  robbeiy  be^mes  prevalent  and  cooMnon,  to  endeavonr 
its  suppt^ession  by  capital  denunciations.  Thus,  one  gener 
ration. qf  malefactors  is  commonly  cut  off,  and  tlioir  succes- 
sors are  ft4ghted  into  new  ex|>edlents  ;  the  art  of  thievery'  is 
]Mig«(¥ntefl  >Mith  gceater  variety  of  fraud,. and  sirbtilisad  to 
higher  decrees  of  dexterity ^-  and  more  occuU'VBethods  of  con-? 
Teyance.  The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  tlie  heat  of  an- 
ger,  ai)d  overtakes  the  offender  again  with  death.  By  this 
BBP|Ctice>,  cajnlal  inflictions  are  multiplied,  and  crimen,  very 
^pbrent  in  their  degrees  of  enormity,  are  equally  sgbjectcA 
to^^the  severest  punishment  that  man  h^  the  power  of  exer- 
cising upon  mai». 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  estimate  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the  loss  or  pain  which 
single  acts  may  produce,  but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anx- 
iety arising  from  the  fear  of  miscJiief,  and  insecurity. of  |)08- 
session  :  he  therefore  exercises  the  riglit  which,  societies  are 
supposed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  th^  that  compose  them^ 
notaimply  to  punish  ^  transgression,  but  to  maintain  order, 
imd  preserve  quiet;  he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that 
9re  most  in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a  garri- 
son doubles  the  guard  on  that  side  which  is  threatened  by  the 
/enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  ^ut  tried  with  so  little 
success  that  rapine  and  violence  are  hourly  increasing,  yet 
few  seem  willing  to  despair  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who 
employ  their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruption  of  the 
people,  some  propose  the  introduction  of  niore  horrid,  linger- 
ingy  and  terrific  punishments ;  some  ^r^  inclined  to  accelerate 
the  executions ;  some  to  discourage  pardons ;  and  all  seem  to 
fl^ink  that  lenitiy  has  given  ccrqfidence  to  wickedness,  and  that 
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WD  eaH  only  be  r^scacd  from  the  taloiwof  robberj by  inflcxi- 
Ue  rigoiiiN  and  sangainary  justice. 

Yet  siticc  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  afid  arbitrary' 
value  up<Ni  life  has  been  dispated^  and  ^nce  experience  of 
pagttimefigiTos  U9  little  reason  to  hope  that  any  reformation 
will  l>c  cfflM^ted  by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fellow-beings, 
|)erlmp8  it  ^IH  not  be  useless  to  consider  what  consequences 
niiglit  arise  from  relaxations  of  the  law,  and  a  more  national 
and  <^iiitabie  adaptation  of  penalties  to  offences. 

Death  IS,  as  one  of  the  ancients  observes,  r«  rm  ^^tpiff 
^f^»nd]n,  of  dreadf ult kings  the  maU  dreadful ;  an  evil,  be- 
yond which  nothing  can  be  threatened  by  sublunary  power, 
•r  feared  fi-om  human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terrour 
riiould,  therefore,  be  resei-ved  as  the  last  I'esort  of  authority, 
as  tlie  strongest  and  most  operative  of  prohibitory  sanctions^ 
and  placed  before  the  treasure  of  life,  to  guard  from  invasicm 
■  what  cannot  be  I'estored.  To  equal  robbery  with  muwler  is 
to**educe  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  common  minds 
<to'  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite  the  commission  of  a 
greater  crime  to  pi^event  the  detection  of  a  less.  If  only 
Mtrder  were  punished  with  death,  voi*}-  few  robbers  would 
Slahi  their  hands  with  blood  :  but  when,  by  the  last  act  of 
orHelly^  no  new  danger  is  incuri*ed,  and  greater  security  may 
fa^  Mhtained,  upon  what  principle  shall  we  bid  them  for- 
bear^ 

It  nNiy  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  mitigated  to 
riaqrie  robbery  ;  but  surely  this  is  to  confess  that  our  laws 
are  unreasonable  in  our  own  opinion  \  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
•MerviSd^  thMt  all  but  murderers  liave,  at  tiieir  last  hour, 
die  oomoK^n  sensations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 
~  Vnmi  this  conviction  of  the  inc([uality  of  the  punishment 
to  Ae  frffence^  proceeds  the  fref(ucnt  solicitation  of  pardons* 
Thoy  who  would  rejoice  at  the  correction  of  a  thief,  ai'e  yet 
shoofced  at  the  thought  of  destroying  him.  His  crime  shrinks 
to  iiMring,  compared  with  his  misery  ;  and  severity  defeats 
tt8#tf  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  disables  those  who  die  upon 
it  from  infesting  the  community  ;  but  their  death  seems  not 
to  eontribute  more  to  tlie  reformation  of  their  associates,  than 
Itoy  «ther  method  of  separation.  A  thief  seldom  passes  much 
of  his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation,  but  from  robbery 
hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot  to  i*obbery ;  nor  when  the  grave 
closes  upon  his  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to  find 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  therefore,  rarely 
hinders  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  naturally  and  com- 
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manly  prevents  its  detection,  and  is,  if  we  prooeeil  onlj  upon 
prudential  principles,  chieflj  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politicians,  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind^  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  the 
pocket  and  to  pierce  the  heart  is  equally  criminal^,  will 
scarcely  believe,  that  two  malefactors  so  different  in  g^uiltcan 
be  justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  the  conscience  to  human  laws  so  plainly 
evinced,  so  clearly  stated,  or  so  generally  allowed,  but  that 
the  pious,  the  tender,  and  the  just,  will  alway3  scruple  to 
concur  with  the  community  in  an  act  which  their  private 
jud[;ment  cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  produce  total 
impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  concealed  and  forgotten 
for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender  to  that  state  in  which  there 
is  no  repentance,  has  conversed  very  little  with  mankind. 
And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt  this  compas- 
sion may  incur  from  thase  who  confound  cruelty  with  firm- 
ness, I  know  not  whether  any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less 
powerful  or  less  extensive. 

If  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  lias  condemned  to 
die,  hafi  been  detected  in  their  rudiments  of  robbery,  tliey 
might,  by  proper  discipline  and  useful  labour,  have  been  diflh 
entangie«l  from  their  habits,  they  might  have  escaped  all  the 
temptations  to  subsequent  crimes,  and  passed  their  days  in 
reparation  and  penitence,  and  detected  they  might  all  have 
been,  had  tlie  prosecutors  been  certain  that  their  lives  would 
have  been  spai'ed.  I  bolievc,  every  thief  will  confess,  that 
he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dismissed ;  and  that 
he  has  sometimes  ventured  upon  capital  crimes,  because  he 
knew,  that  those  whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at 
bis  escape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrours  of  his 
deatli. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual,  unless  some 
will  inform,  and  some  will  prosecute ;  but  till  we  mitigate 
the  penalties  for  mere  violations  of  property,  information  will 
always  be  hated,  and  prosecution  dreadetl.  The  heart  of  a 
good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  tlie  thought  of  punishing  a 
slight  injury  with  death  ;  especially  when  he  remembers,  tliat 
the  tliief  might  have  procured  safety  by  another  crime^  from 
which  he  was  restrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public  justice  are 
indeed  strong ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  overpowereil  by 
ten^Iemess  for  life.  What  is  punished  with  severity  contrary 
to  our  ideas  of  adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discover- 
ed ;  awl  mulUtttdes  will  bo  suffered  to  advance  from  crime  to 
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crimey  till  they  desenx  death,  Uecause,  if  they  had  been 
yooner  proHecuted^  they  wonld  have  suffered  death  before  they 
desen  ed  it. 

'I'his  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  rcdaxation^  and 
extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so  remote  fi*oin  common 

ftriictice.  that  I  might  reasonably  fear  to  expose  it  to  the  imb** 
\Cf  could  it  be  supported  only  by  my  own  observations  :  I 
shall,  therefore,  by  ascribing  it  to  its  autlior,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  that  attention,  which  I  wish 
always  paid  to  prudence,  to  jnstice,  and  to  mercy. 
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Qtutdam  fiurva  quidem^  ted  non  toUranda  maritit.  Jut. 

Some  faulti,  tho'  small,  intolerable  grow.  Detdxit. 

TO  THE  ItAMBLEll. 

Sib — I  sit  down  in  pursuance  of  my  Jate  engagement  to 
recount  the  remaining  pai*t  of  the  adventures  that  befel  me 
in  ray  long  quest  of  conjugal  felicity,  ^'iiich,  though  1  have 
not  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  it,  1  have  at  least  endea- 
voared  to  deserve,  by  unwearied  diligena^  withoirt  suffering 
from  repeated  disapimintmeiits  any  abatement  of  my  liope^ 
or  repression  of  my  activity. 

Ton  must  have  obsened  in  the  world  a  species  of  mortals 
who  employ  themselves  in  promoting  matrimony,  and  with- 
out any  visible  motive  of  interest  or  vanity,  without  any  dis- 
covendile  impulse  of  malice  or  benevolence,  without  any 
reason,  but  that  they  want  objects  of  attention  and  topics  of 
conversation,  ai'e  incessantly  busy  in  procuring  wives  and 
husbands.  They  fill  the  ears  of  every  single  man  and  woman 
with  some  convenient  match ;  and  when  tliey  are  informed  of 
your  age  and  fortune,  offer  a  partner  for  life  with  the  same 
readiness,  and  the  same  indifference^  as  a  salesman,  when  he 
has  taken  measure  by  his  eye,  fits  his  customer  with  a  coat. 

it  might  be  expected  that  they  should  soon  be  discouraged 
from  this  officiwis  interposition  by  resentment  or  contempt ; 
and  that  every  man  should  detennine  the  choice  on  which  so 
much  of  his  happiness  must  depend,  by  his  own  judgment  and 
observation  :  yet  it  happens,  that  as  these  proposals  are  gene- 
rally made  with  a  show  of  kindness,  they  seldom  provoke 
anger,  but  are  at  worst  heard  with  patience,  and  forgotten. 
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They  inftuencc  weak  minds  to  approbation ;  for  many  are 
sure  to  find  in  a  new  acquaintancef  whatever  qualities  report 
has  taught  them  to  expect :  and  in  more  powerful  and  active 
understandings  they  excite  curiosity,  and  sometimes,  by  a 
lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  similar  tempers  within*  the  at-; 
traction  of  each  other. 

I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  and  i0  waitft  a  wife ;  and 
therefore  was  frequently  attended  by  these  hymenial  soHcit- 
ors,  with  whose  importunity  I  was  sometimes  diverted,  an4 
sometimes  perplexed ;  for  they  contended  for  me  as  vultures  for 
a  carcase ;  each  employing  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  ar- 
tifices, to  enforce  and  promote  his  own  scheme,  from  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  advantage  than  the 
pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally  eager,  and  equally  in- 
dustrious. 

An  invitation  to  sup  with  one  of 'those  busy  friends,  made 
mc,  by  a  concerted  chance,  itcquninted  with  Camilla,  by 
whom  it  was  expected  that  I  should  be  suddenly  and  iiTesisti- 
bly  enslaved.  The  lady,  ^hom  the  same  kindness  had  brought 
without  her  own  concurrence  into  the  lists  of  love,  seemed  to 
think  me  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour  of  captivity  ;  and  ex- 
erted tlic  power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much  art 
and  spirit,  andi  though  I  had  been  too  often  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances to  devote  myself  irrevocably  at  the  first  interview, 
yet  I  could  not  suppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  *and 
flutters  of  desire.  I  was  easily  pei*suaded  to  make  nearer  ap- 
pi*oaches ;  but  soon  discovered,  that  an  union  with  Camilla 
was  not  much  to  be  wished.  Camilla  professed  a  boundless 
contempt  for  the  folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of 
her  own  sex;  and  very  frequently  expressed  her  wonder  that 
men  of  learning  or  experience  could  submit  to  trifle  away  life 
witd  beings  incapable  of  solid  thought.  In  mixed  companies, 
she  always  associated  wiUi  the  men,  and  declared  her  satis«- 
factjon  when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  excursion  iiito 
ihc  country  was  proposed,  she  commonly  insisted  u}M)n  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  party ;  because,  where  they 
wei*e  admitted,  the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy  compliments, 
weak  indulgence^,  and  idle  cei*emonies.  To  show  the  gn^at- 
ness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided  all  compliance  witli  the  fashion ; 
and,  to  boast  the  profundity  of  her  knowledge  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbie^  with  damasks, 
and  sent  for  ribands  by  wrong  names.  She  despised  the  com- 
merce of  stated  visits,  a  farce  of  empty  form  witliout  instruc- 
tion ;  and  congratulated  herself  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  message  cards.  She  often  applaudefl  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he  was  bom  a  man  rather 
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than  a  woman  ;  proclaimed  Iier  approbation  of  Swift's  opiBx 
ion,  that  women  arc  only  a  higher  species  of  roonkies  ^  aiid 
confesscfl,  that  when  she  considered  the  behavioar,  or-heard. 
the  conversation  of  her  sex,  slic  could  not  bat  forgive  th« 
Turks  for  suspecting  tliem  to  want  souls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have  provoked,  by* 
tills  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  hatred,  and  all  tiie  persecutions 
of  calumny ;  nor  was  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own 
superiority^  than  when  she  talked  of  female  anger,  and  fe- 
male running.  Well,  says  slie,  has  nature  provided  that 
such  virulence  should  be  disabled  by  folly,  and  such  crueltjjr 
be  restrained  by  lmiK>tence. 

Camilla  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost  on  oneside, 
she  should  gain  on  the  other  ;  and  imagined  that  every  male 
heart  would  be  o|)en  to  a  lady,  who  made  such  generous  ad- 
vances to  the  borders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man* 
instead  of  springing  forward  to  meet  her.  shrunk  back  at  her 
approach'..  She  was  persecuted  by  the  ladies  as  a  deserter, 
and  at  best  received  by  the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my 
part  amused  myself  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but  novelty 
soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  fi»r  nothing  out  of  the  commcm 
order  of  nature  .caji  be  long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to 
a  wife  who  had  the  ruggedness  of  a  man  witliout  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  softness ;  nor  could 
I  think  my  quiet  and  honour  to  be  entrusted  to  such  audacious 
▼irtue  as  was  hourly  cf)iirting  danger,  and  soliciting  as- 
sault 

My  next  mistress  was  Xitella,  a  lady  of  gentle  mien,  and 
soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  appn)ve,  and  rewly  to  receive 
direction  from  those  with  whom  chance  had  brought  her  into 
«>mpany.  In  Nitclla  I  promised  myself  an  easy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  iM  day  without  disturbance  or 
altercation.  I  therefore  soon  resolved  to  address  her,  but 
was  discooraged  from  pi-osecuting  my  courtsliip,  liy  observ- 
inie,  that  her  apartments  wei-e  sui>erstitiously  regular  :  and 
that  unless  she  had  notice  of  my  visit,  she  was  never  to  bo 
seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious  cleanliness  which  I  have 
always  noted  as  the  characteristic  of  a  slattern  :  it  is  the 
superfluous  scrupulosity  of  guilt  dreading  discovery,  and 
shunning  suspicion  :  it  is  the  violence  of  an  effort  against 
Labit  which,  being  impelled  by  external  motives,  cannot  stop 

at  the  middle  point  ...     .    ^    .1       ^1. 

ISfitella  was  alwavs  tricked  out  rather  with  nicety  than  eie- 
«ance:  and  seldoin  cou\^l  forbear  to  discover,  by  her  uueasi- 
Tiess  and  constraint  that  her  attention  was  bunlenej!,  and  her 
fmagjnation  engros«e<l :  I  therefore  concluded,   tliat  being 
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only  occasionally  and  ambitioasly  dressed,  sbe  was  not 
familiarized  to  her  own  ornaments.  Tliere  are  so  many 
competitors  for  the  fame  of  cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to 
gain  information  of  those  that  faiUfrom  those  that  desire  to 
excel :  I  quickly  foi\nd»  that  Nitella  passed  her  time  between 
finery  and  dirt ;  and  was  always  In  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and 
slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  Charybdis,  who  nevqr 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizing  a  new  prey  when  it  came 
within  her  reach.  I  thought  myself  quickly  made  happy  by 
permission  to  attend  her  to  public  places ;  and  pleaseid  my 
own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I  should  raise  in 
a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  favour- 
ite of  Charybdis.  She  soon  after  hinted  her  intention  to  take 
a  ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
she  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  tiie  happiness  of  accompany- 
ing her,  which,  after  a  short  reluctance,  was  indulged  me. 
She  had  no  other  curiosity  on  her  journey,  than  after  all  pos- 
sible means  of  expense ;  and  was  every  moment  taking  oc- 
casion to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I  knew  it  my  duty 
upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she  told  me. 
whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diversion  ;  at  night  she  had 
notice  of  a  charming  company  tiiat  would  breakfast  in  the 
gardens ;  and  in  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  some  new 
song  in  the  opera,  some  new  dress  at  the  playhouse,  or  some 

Krformer  at  a  concert  whom  she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intel- 
jence  was  such,  that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she 
did  not  summon  me  on  the  second  day  ;  and  as  she  hated  a 
crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  attend  at 
some  intermediate  hour,  and  pay  the  price  of-  a  whole  compa- 
ny. When  we  passed  the  streets,  she  was  often  charmed 
with  some  trinket  in  the  toyshops  ;  and,  from  moderate  de- 
sires of  s^als  and  snuff-boxes,  rose  by  degrees,  to  gold  and 
diamonds.  I  now  began  to  find  the  smile  of  Charybdis  too 
costly  for  a  private  purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six  and 
forty  lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapacity  had  ex- 
hausted. 

Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  affections  :  but  kept 
them  only  for  a  short  time.  She  had  newly  inherited  a  large 
fortune,  and  having  spent  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  romances,  brought  with  her  into  the  gay  world  all 
the  pri.ie  of  Cleopatra;  expected  nothing  less  than  vows, 
altars,  and  sacrifices;  and  thought  her  charms  dishonoured, 
and  her  power  infringed,  by  the  softest  opposition  to  her  sen- 
timentSy  or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  commands. 
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Time  might  indeed  cure  this  species  of  pride  iii  a  mind  not 
naturally  undisceniingy  and  vitiated  only  by  false  rej^resenta^ 
tions ;  but  the  operations  of  time  are  slow ;  and  I  therefore 
left  Iter  to  grow  wisid^t  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  error  at 
her  own  expense. 

Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  myself,  passed  my  Jife  in 
frozen  celibacy*  My  friends,  indeed,  often  tell  me,  that  1 
flatter  my  imagination  witli  higher  hopes  than  human  nature 
can  gratify^  that  I  dress  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  aU'the  radi- 
ance of  perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for  the 
same  excellence  in  corporeid  beauty*  But  surely,  Mr.  Ram- 
bler, it  is  not  madness  to  hope  for  some  t^restrial  lady  un- 
stained with  the  spots  which  I  have  been  describing ;  at  least, 
I  am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for  I  am  so  far  from 
thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  believe  it  able  to  afford 
the  highest  happiness  decreed  to  our  present  state ;  and  if^ 
after  all  these  miscarriages,  I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my 
expectation,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from 

Tours,  fcc 
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Optai  ephippia  bo9  piger  i  optai  arare  eabtUbti.  Horn. 

Thus  the  tlow  ox  would  giudy  trippings  daim  i 

The  sprightly  horse  would  plough.  Fbavcis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sut— I  was  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentlemta  by  the 
Uaaghter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London.  My  father  havinff 
by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate  from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and 
paid  his  sisters  their  portions,  thought  himself  discharged 
from  all  obligation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  rural  pleasures*  He  therefore  spared 
nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  completion  of  his  felicity ; 
be  procured  the  best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom  could 
supply,  paid  large  salaries  to  his  groom  and  huntsman,  and 
became  the  envy  of  the  country  for  the  discipline  of  his 
hounds*  But,  above  all  his  other  attainments,  he  was  emi- 
nent for  a  breed  of  pointers  and  settingHlo|p,  which  by  long 
and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  improved,  that  not  a 
partridge  or  heMhcock  could  rest  in  security ;  and  game  of 
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whatever  species,  that  dared  to  liglit  upon  his  maner,  was 
beaten  by  his  shot,  or  covered  witli  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  the  chacc,  and, 
at  an  age  when  oth^r  iMys^recreepinffJlkesuaiisvnmiiingi^ 
to  fichoolj  he  could  wind  tlie  horn,  bcatUie  bushes,  bound  over 
the  heilges,  and  swim  the  rivers.  When  the  huntsman  one 
day  broke  his  leg«  he  supplied  his  place  with  equal  abilities, 
and  canic  home  with  the  scut  in  his  hat  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  tlie  whole  village.  I  being  either  delicate  or  timo- 
rous, less  desirous  of  honour^  or  less  capable  of  sylvan  hero- 
ism,- was  always  tlie  favourite- of  my  mother;  because  I 
kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  complexion  fi-ce  from  fieckle^ 
and  did  not  come  home  like  my  brother,  mu*ed  and  tanned, 
nor  carry  com  in  my  hat  to  the  horse,  nor  bring  dirty  curs 
into  tlie  parlour. 

My  mother iiad  not  been  taught  to  amuse  henfclf  with  b€K>ks« 
and  being  much  inclined  to  despise  tlie  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  the  countiy  ladies,  disdained  to  learn  their  sentiiiiients  or 
conversation,  and  had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions  which 
she  had  brought  from  the  precincts  of  Cornhill.  She  was,  there* 
fore,  always  recounting  tlic  glories  of  the  city  :  enumerating 
the  succession  of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  magnificence  of  the 
banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  relating  the  civilities  paid  her 
at  the  companies'  feasts  by  men,  of  whom. some  are  now 
made  aldermen,  some  have  fined  for  slieriffst  and  none  are 
.  worth  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  She  fi*eciuently  dis- 
played her  father's  greatness  ;  told  of  the  large  bills  which 
he  had  paid  at  sight ;  of  tlie  sums  for  which  his  \i  ord  would 
pass  upon  the  exchange ;  the  heaps  of  gold  wlgch  he  used  on 
Saturday  night  to  toss  ai)out  with  a  shovel :  the  extent  of  his 
'warehouse,  and  the  strength  of  his  doors;  and  when  she  re* 
laxed  her  imagination  with  lower  subjects,  described  the  fur- 
niture of  their  country  house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the  clerks 
and  porters. 

I^if  these  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  splendour  and  dig- 
nity 9f  London  and  of  trade.  I  therefore  devoted  myself  to 
a  shop,  and  warmed  my  imagination  from  year  to  year  with 
inquiries  about  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  the 
common  council,  tlie  dignity  of  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  the 
grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  assured  me,  that 
many  bad  arrived  who  began  the  world  with  less  than 
myselH 

I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  patli,  which  led  to 
such  honour  and  felicity ;  but  was  forced  for  a  time  to  en- 
dui*e  some  repretoion  of  my  eagerness,  for  it  was  my  ^^nd- 
father's  maxiim  -tbita  young  than  seldom  ma/ces  much  mo- 
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ney,  who  f»  oui  of  hut  lime  Itefnrt  two^nd-twenly*  They 
thought  it  necessary,  therefore,«to  keep  me  at  home  till  the 
/projie)*  age,  without  any  other  employment  tlian  that  of  learn- 
•  ing  mei*chants'  accounted  and  the  art  of  regulating  books :  but 
at  length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  transplanted  to  town^ 
and  w  ith  great  saMsfactien  ta  myself  bound  to  a  haberdasher. 

My  master^  who  had  no  conception  of  any  virtue,  merit  or 
dignity,  but  that  of  being  ricli.  had  all  tlie  good  qualities 
wiiich  naturally  arise  irom  a  close  and  unwearied  attention 
to  the  main  chance ;  his  desire  to  gain  wealtli  was  so  well 
tempered Jby  the  vanity. of  sliowing it,  that,  without anyother 
principle  of  action,  ho  lived  in  tlie  esteem  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world:;  and  was  always  treated  With  i*espect  by  the 
oilly  men,  whose*  goo<l  opinion  lie  valued  or  solicited,  those 
wl[io  were  universidly  allowed  to  be  richer  than  himself. 

By  his  instructions  I  learned  in*  a  few'  weeks  to  handle  a 
'y'ftrd  tMtli- great  dexterity,  to  wind  tajie  neatly  up<in  the  ends 
of  mj;  fi.iigors,  and  to  make  up  parrels  with  exact  frugality 
of  papei'  and  packthread  ;  and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow- 
apprentices  the'  true  grace  of  a  counter-bow,  the  careless  air 
witii  wliich  a  small  pair  of  scales  is  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  vigour  and  sprightlincss  with  which  the  box, 
ilhor  the  riband  has  been  cut,  is  retm*ned  into  its  place.  Hav- 
ing no  desire  of  any  higher  employment,  and  therefore  ap- 
plying all  my  powers  to  the  knowledge  of  tny  trade,  I  was 
quickly  master  of  all  that  could  he  known,  became  a  critic 
in  small  wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and  new 
mixtui-es  of  colf»ur4$,  and  was  sometimes  consulted  by  the 
weavers  wlien  tbey  pi*ajected  fashions  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

Witii  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth  year  of  my 
.  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friends  in  the  country, 
where  I  expecteil  to  be -received  as  a  new  ornament  of  the 
family,  and  consulted  by  the  neighbounng  gentlemen  as  a 
master  of  pecuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  ora- 
cle at  the  nuMio.  But  unhappily,  at  tlie  first  public  table  to 
-  which  I  was  invited  a^ieared  a  student  of  tlie  Temple,  and 
an  officor  of.^tiie  guards,  who  looke4  uiK>n  me  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  whicJi  destipoyed  at  once  all  my  hope^of  distinc- 
ttoOf  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise  my  eyes  fqi'  feai^of- encoun- 
tering their  superiority  of  mien.  Nor  was  my  courage  re- 
vived by  any  opportunities  of  displaying  my  knowledg^b;  for 
tlie  templar  entortainetf  the  'compfiny  for  part  of  the  <hiy  with 
historical  narratives  find  political  observations ;  ancl  the  co- 
lonel afterwards  detal)e<l  tiie  adventures  of  a  bii«tlkri)ight,  told 
the  claims  Urttd  ex]iect^tion«  of  the  ctoiliers.  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  assufnblies,  gardens,  and  diversions.     I,  indeed. 
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essayed  to  fill  up  a  panse  in  a  parliamentary  debate  with  a 
faint  mention  of  trade  and  Spaniards ;  and  once  attempted, 
with  some  warmth,  to  correct  a  gross  mistake  about  a  silver 
breast-knot;  but  neither  of  my  antagonists  seemed  to  think 
a  reply  necessary ;  they  resum^  their  discourse  without  en|o- 
tion,  find  again  ^grossed  the  attention  of  the  company ;  nor 
did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  know  my  opinion  of 
her  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the  carnation  shot  with  white, 
that  was  then  among  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  I  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  more  money 
than  myself,  I  could  not  discover  what  had  depressed  me  in 
their  presence ;  nor  why  they  were  considered  by  others  as 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  respect;  and  therefore  resolved, 
when  we  met  again,  to  rouse  my  spirit,  and  force  myself  into 
notice.  I  went  very  early  to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and 
was  entertaining  a  small  circle  very  successfully  with  a  mi- 
nute representation  of  my  lord  mayor^s  show,  when  the  colo- 
nel entei*ed  careless  and  gay,  sat  down  with  a  kind  of  unce- 
remonious civility,  and,  without  appearing  to  intend  any 
interruption,  drew  my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the 
room,  to  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them.  Soon 
after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with  the  same  attrartiou 
of  mien,  but  with  greater  powers  of  language;  and  by  one  oi* 
other  the  company  was  so  happily  amused,  that  I  was  neither 
heard  nor  seen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any  othet*  proof  of  my 
existence  tlian  that  I  put  round  the  glass,  and  was  in  my  turu 
permitted  to  name  the  toast 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoui-ed  to  comfort  me  in  my  vex- 
ation, by  telling  me,  that  perliaps  these  showy  talkers  were' 
hardly  able  to  pay  every  one  his  own ;  tliat  he  who  has  money 
in  his  pocket  need  not  care  what  aliy  man  says  of  him ;  that, 
if  I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when  lawyers  and 
soldiers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out  of  my  purse ;  and  that  it 
is  fine,  when  a  man  can  set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  say  he 
is  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year.  These 
and  many  more  such  consolations  and  encouragements  I  i*e- 
ceived  from  my  good  mother,  which,  however,  did  not  much 
allay  my  uneasiness^  for  having  by  some  accident  heard,  that 
the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cit.  I  had  therefore  no 
longer  much  reverence  for  her  opinions,  but  considered  her 
as  one  whose  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  hiirried  me,  though 
without  ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and  ignominy, 
from  which  I  could  not  find  any  possibility  of  rising  to  the 
rank  which  my  ancestors  had  always  helfl. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  maste^»  and  busied  myself 
among  thread,  and  silks,  and  Itcea^  but  without  my  former 
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cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I  had  now  no  longer  any  felicity 
in  contemplating  the  exact  disposition  of  my  powdered  curls, 
the  equal  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  tlie  glossy  blackness  of  my 
shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  elevation  those  compliments 
which  ladies  sometifnes  condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my 
readiness  in  twisting  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change. 
The  term  ol  ¥oung  Many  with  which  I  was  sometimes  ho- 
noured, as  I  carrie<l  a  parcel  to  the  door  of  a  coach,  tortured 
ray  imagination ;  I  grew  negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen 
in  my  temper;  often  mistook  the  demands  of  the  customers, 
treated  their  ciqirices  and  objections  with  contempt,  and  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  th(Bni  with  surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should  suffer  by  this 
change  of  my  behaviour;  and,  therefore,  after  some  expostu- 
lations, posted  me  in  the  ware-house,  and  preserved  me  from 
the  danfper  and  reproach  of  desertion,  to  which  my  discon- 
tent would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any 
longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brother  died  of  drunken 
joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox  that  had  baffled  all  the  packs 
in  the  province.  1  was  now  heu%  and  with  the  hearty  con- 
sent of  my  master  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  be  communi- 
cated in  another  letter,  by,  sir,    . 

Yours,  &c. 

Ml80CAP£I.IJ8. 
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n«Af«f  fiv«r;^vAA*f,  iv  t/ftifH  ttftSmr^  gin.  HoM. 

The  froils  tliey  challenfc^,  and  affect  the  skies ; 

Heav'd  on  Olympus  totl'rinfif  Ossa  stood; 

On  Ossa,  Pelion  n^s  with  all  his  wood.  Pops. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing than  tlie  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to  ridicule  and  vii- 
lify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  All  industry  must  be 
excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the  student  often  proposes  no  other 
i*eward  to  himself  than  praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by 


•  « 

contempt  and  iiiRuTt.  He  who  bring?  ivith  bini'iAto.a^Iaindp- . 
OU8  multitude  the  timidity  of  recliuse  specuiatiou/'atld.-has 
never  hardened  his  front  in  public  )ife>  or  aCcUstouied  his 
passions  to  tlie  vicisskudes  and  ac^cideni^  the  triumphs  and  ' 
defeats  of  mixed  conv^rsatimv  mil  bhi$Ii  ^i  tbe  stare  of  pe- 
tulant incredulity,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  striven  by  a  hurst 
of  laughter,  from  the  fortresses  -of  demonstraifDii..  Tlio  me- 
chanist will  be  afraid  to  assert  before  hardy  contradiction* 
the  possibility  of  tearing  down  bulwarkB  with  a  .sitk-worm*s 
thread ;  and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the^^pidity  of  light, 
the  distance  of*  the  fixed  stars,  and  tj^..lft%ht  of  tlie  lunar 
moiuntains*  /^'    '  '• 

If  (.could. by  any  efforts  have  shaken  off  this  cowardice,.! 
had  not  sheltered  mysejf  under  a  hori*owed  imiiie*  nor  ^npired;^ -^ 
to  you  fm*  the  means  of  coipmunicatiug  to  tlie  fijiililic  iH^,. 
theory  of  a  gan-et;  a  subject  which,  cx<rept  some  Hliglit-.nid 
transient  strictures,  has  been  hithei'to  jicglected  bfitiiose^.^lio 
were  best  qualified  to  adorn  it,  eithei:  for  want  cf 'loif^trre  to 
prosecute  the  various  researches  in  which  a  lute  dfscn<*^ion  • 
must  engage  them,  or  because  it  requires  such  (Jivrrsity  of 
knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity,  as  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  single  intellect;  or  perhaps  others  foresaw  the 
tumults  which  would  be  raised' agaiiist  them,  and  confined 
their  know^Iedge  to  their  owh  breasts/  and  abaiKloNed  preju*  ' 
dice  and  folly  tp  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  professors  of  litcratui-e  generally  reside  in  tlie 
highest  stories,  lias  been  immemorial  ty  observed.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intellectual 
advantages  of  an  elevated  situation  :  why  else  were  the  Muses 
stationed  on  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  by  those  who  could  w;ith 
equal  right  have  raised  them  bowers  in  tbe  vale  of  Tcihpe, 
or  erected  their  altars  among  the  flcxuivs  of  Meander  ?  Why 
was  Jove  himself  nursed  upon  a  mountai^n  ?  or  why  did  tlie 
goddesses,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  >y as  contested,  try  tlie 
cause  upon  the  top  of  Ida  ?  Such  \veri5  the  ilctton  by  w:Iiich 
the  givat  masters  of  the  earlier  ages' endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  ]K)sterity  the  importance  of  a  garrets  which,  thodgh  they 
had  been  long  obscured  by  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
succeeding  times,  were  well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  sym- 
bol of  Pythagoras,  aftfitn  vfffTtn  npf  tix^  vp^tkwh  ;  "  when  the 
wind  blows,  worship  its  echo.*'  This  could  not  but  be  un- 
derstood by  his  disciples  as  an  inviolable  Injunction  to  live  in 
a  garret,  which  I  have  found  frequently  visiteW  br  the  echo 
and  the  wind.  Nor  was  the  tradition  wholly  obliter<ited  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  for  Tibollus  evidently  congratulates 
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■  kb  garret,   nut  without  a 

■  imocpt: 


•■  Hllusion  to  Ili« 


^Btt  gtlidai  AyfiCTtmi  at/uu 


jid  ft  U  imp«.isilile  not  to  discover  the  fanilncsa  «r  Lucrc- 
;  lUi  eariler  writer,  for  a  garret,  in  his  description  of  tlie 
■  toweni  or  serene  leiiniiiig,  anil  iif  the  pleasure  with   i 
llrh  a  wifie  man  loolis  down  upon  llie  confused  and  erratic  i 
t  of  tlie  world  luuviug  below  him  : 

Sed  oil  dulciui  M.  fimr  qiiim  <nunila  tentre 


JBrror 


n  palantri'  ijiutrerr  m 


— 1'is  iwcet  thy  Ub'rin^  ileps  to  ^iil« 
dio  rinuc'i  bcighta,  wjili  wudomwcll  lupply'd, 
'    "  "'  r  migulnes  ol'  lortiing  fortify'd: 
n  tb«Di;e  lu  luok  tielow  nn  tmni&ii  kind, 
wilder*!!  in  ihc  innzc  v(  lifr.  anJ  blind.  Dtnuiii. 


e  hlBtitiition  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our  own  time ;  the 

t  is  still  the  uHual  ivceptacle  of  the  (ihilumphcr  and  poet; 

"  I,  like  many  ancient  customs,  i.t  perpetuated  only  by 

UnitaJ  imitation,  without  knowledge  of  the  original  nui- 

b  Otr  which  it  was  established : 


The  CBu;e  is  secret. 


11  ih'  effect  u  knovn. 


I  Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  concerning  these 
aof  literature,  but  wiMiouI  much  xatisfactiun  to  the 
a  iniiuirer.     Some  have  imagined,  that  th»  garret  id 
klly  chosen  by  the  wits  as  most  eaxily  rented :  and  con- 
to  man  rejoiies  in  his  aerial  abode,  but  on  tlie 
s  of  piiyiu<>nt.     Dthn-s  Mispcct,   that  a  garret  is  rhieHy 
pRVenlmit,  as  it  is  remoter  tlian  any  otiier  paK  of  the  house 
n  die  outer  dour,  which  is  often  observed  to  be  infexlMl  l)j 
MUnlfi.   who  talk  incessantly  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a  coat, 
i  repeat  the  same  sounds  every  morning,  and  somettiueff 
uo  in  th<i  aftertioun,  witliout  any  variation. esreitt  that  they 
itw  daily  more  importunate  and  clamorous,  and  rai-iu  their 
iroL.  ui— C  c 
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voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging  vocifMutions. 
This  eternal  monotony  is  always  detestable  to  a  man  whose 
chief  pleasure  is  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  vary  his  ideas. 
Others  talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstraction  from  com- 
mon business  or  amusements;  and,  some^  yet  more  visionary, 
tell  us,  that  the  faculties  are  enlarged  by  open  prospects,  and 
that  the  fancy  is  more  at  liberty,  wlien  the  eye  ranges  with- 
out confinement. 

These  conveniencies  may  perhaps  all  be  found  in  a  well 
chosen  garret;  but  surely  they  cannot  be  supposed  sufficiently 
important  to  have  operated  unvariably  upon  different  climates, 
distant  ages,  and  separate  nations.  Of  an  universal  prac- 
tice, there  must  still  be  presumed  an  universal  cause,  whichr 
however  recondite  and  abstruse,  may  be  perhaps  rescrve4  to« 
piake  me  illustrious  by  its  discovery,  and  you  by  its  promul- 
gation» 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  arc 
invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  state  of  the  body,  and  that 
the  body  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  various  com- 
pressions of  the  ambient  element  The  effects  of  the  air  in 
the  production  or  cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been  ac- 
knowledged from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  no  man  has 
yet  sufficiently  considered  how  far  it  may  influence  the  opera- 
tions of  the  genius,  tliough  every  day  affords  instances  of 
local  understanding,  of  wits  and  rcasoners,  wliose  faculties 
are  adapted  to  some  single  spot,  and  who,  when  they  are 
removed  to  any  other  place,  smk  at  once  into  silence  and  stu- 
pidity. I  have  discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations, 
that  invention  and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impui-e  vapours,  and  that  the  tenuity  of  a  defecated 
air  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  accele- 
rates the  fancy,  and  sets  at  liberty  those  intellectual  powero 
which  were  before  shackled  by  too  strong  attraction,  and  una- 
ble to  expand  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  a  gross  atmo- 
sphere. I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken  into  sentiment  in  a 
thin  ether,  as  water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  receiver 
partly  exhausted;  and  heads,  in  appearance  empty,  have 
teemed  with  notions  upon  rising  ground,  as  the  flaccid  sides 
of  a  football  would  have  swelled  out  into  stiffness  and  exten- 
•ion< 

For  this  i^ason  I  never  think  myself  qualified  to  judge  de- 
cisively of  any  man's  faculties,  whom  I  have  only  known  in 
ogne  degree  of  elevation ;  but  take  some  opportunity  of  at- 
tending him  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him 
all  the  various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensiitiofi^  ten- 
sion and  laxity.     If  he  is  neither  vivacious  ajpft^  nor  serious 
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below,  I  then  consider  him  as  hopeless;  but  as  it  seldom  hap- 
pens,  that  I  do  not  find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his 
brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a  tube  of 
mercury,  first  marking  the  points  most  favourable  to  his  in- 
tellects, according  to  rules  which  I  have  long  studied,  and 
whicli  I  may,  perhaps,  reveal  to  manliind  in  a  complete  trea- 
tise of  barometrical  pneumatology. 

Anothercause  of  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  tiie  dwellers 
in  garreto  is  probably  the  increase  of  that  vertiginous  mo-« 
tion,  with  which  we  arc  carried  round  by  the  diunrnl  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits 
is  well  known  ;  every  man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a 
rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping  horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer, 
Aan  that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth  story,  is  whirled  through 
more  space  by  every  circumrotation,  than  another  that  grovels 
upon  the  ground-floor.  The  nations  between  the  tropics  are 
known  to  be  fiery,  inconstant,  inventive  and  Cnnciful ;  be- 
cause, living  itt  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
they  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than  those  whom 
nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the  poles ;  and  therefore,  as  it 
becomes  a  wise  man  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniencies  of 
his  country,  whenever  celerity  and  acuteness  are  requisite^ 
we  must  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a  few  turns  round 
the  centre  in  a  garret. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion  effects 
which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you  to  consult  your  own 
memory,  and  consider  whether  you  have  never  known  a  man 
acquire  reputation  in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a 
patron  had  placed  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  ;  and  who  never  recovered  his  former  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, till  he  was  restored  to  his  oririnal  situation. 
Tliat  a  garret  will  make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  faf 
from  supposing  ;  I  know  there  are  some  who  would  continue  ^  y 
blockheads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  on  the  peak 
of  Teneriflb.  But  let  not  any  man  be  considered  as  unim^ 
proveable  till  this  potent  remedy  has  been  tried ;  for  per- 
haps he  was  formed  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner 
of  Aretiens  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  in  his  own 
shop. 

I  think  a  frt9quent  removal  to  various  distances  firom  the 
centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of  intellectual  abilities^ 
and  cofisequentiy  of  so  great  use  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped 
that  the  public  could  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an  experi- 
ment,  I  would  propose,  that  there  should  be  a  cavern  Ang^ 
and  a  tovrer  erected,  like  tiiose  which  Bacon  describes  m 
Solomon's  house,  for  the  expansion  and  eoncenf ration  of  tm^ 
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derstandiDg,  according  to  the  exigence  of  different  employ- 
ments, or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some  that  fume  away  in 
meditations  upon  time  and  space  in  the  tower,  might  com-* 
pose  tables  of  interest  at  a  certain  depth  ;  and  he  that  upon 
level  ground  stagnates  in  silence,  or  creeps  in  narrative, 
might,  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment  into  merriment 
sparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth  with  declamation. 

Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  lieat  of  Virgil's 
climate  in  some  lines  of  his  Georgic  :  so,  when  I  read  a  com- 
position, I  immediately  determine  the  height  of  the  author's 
habitation.  As  an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  said 
to  smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought 
a  sprightly  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to  pronounce  it  fresh 
from  the  garret ;  an  expression  which  would  break  from  mc 
upon  the  perusal  of  most  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe, 
that  you  sometimes  quit  the  garret,  and  ascend  into  the  cock- 
loft. 

Hyb(£rtatus» 
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•Omnet  iUacrymabilei 


UrgtiUitrf  ignotique  hnga 
^octe.  Hon. 

In  endlcM  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown.  FRixcie. 

CICERO  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magnificence  of 
language,  attempted  in  his  relation  of  the  dream  of  Scipio,  to 
depreciate  those  honours  for  which  he  himself  appears  to  have 
panted  with  restless  solicitude,  by  showing  within  what  nar- 
row limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can  hope 
for  from  men  is  circumscribed. 

^  You  see,"  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the  earth,  from 
the  celestial  regions,  **  that  the  globe  assigned  to  the  resi- 
dence and  habitation  of  human  beings  is  of  small  dimensions : 
how  then  can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men.  any  glor}' 
worthy  of  a  wish  ?  Of  this  little  world  the  inhabited  parts 
are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even  tlie  spots  where  men 
are  to  be  found  are  broken  by  intervening  deserts,  and  the 
nations  are  so  separated  as  that  nothing  can  be  tmnsniitted 
from  one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south,  by  whom 
the  opposite  part  of  the  earth  is  possessed,  you  have  no  inter- 
course :  and  by  how  small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  witli 
the  countries  of  the  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  inhabit 
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J9  no  more  than  a  scanty  island,  enclosed  by  a  small  body  of 
water,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  the  great  sea  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  eveti  in  this  known  and  frequented  con- 
tinent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  renown  will 
pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucasus  ?  or  by 
whom  will  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the 
noiUi  or  south,  towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ?  So 
niirrow  is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagated,  ^ 
aipi  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain." 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes,  why  fame  is 
not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but  short  in  its  duration  ;  he 
observes  the  difference  between  the  computation  of  time  in 
earth  and  heaven,  and  decl  ires  that,  according  to  the  celes- 
tial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a  single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  TuUy  has  made  a  show 
of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  fame  ;  objections  which  suffi- 
ciently discover  his  tenderness  and  regard  for  his  darling 
phantom.  Homer,  when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death 
of  Patroclus  necessary,  resolved,  at  least,  that  he  should  die 
with  honour ;  and  therefore  brought  down  against  him  the 
patron  god  of  Troy,  and  left  to  Hector  only  the  mean  task  of 
giving  the  last  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  divine  hand  had 
disabled  from  resistance.  Thus  Tully  ennobles  fame,  which 
be  professes  to  degrade,  by  opposing  it  to  celestial  happiness; 
he  confines  not  its  extent  but  by  tlie  boundaries  of  nature,  nor 
contracts  its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in  the  esti- 
mation of  superior  beings.  He  still  admits  it  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  terrestrial  objects,  and  alleges  little  more 
against  it,  than  that  it  is  neitlier  without  end,  nor  without 
limits.. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  these  observations  conveyed 
in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  understandings,  cannot 
be  determined  ;  but  few  of  those  who  shall  in  the  present  age 
read  my  humble  version  will  find  themselves  much  depressed 
in  their  hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  designs  ;  for  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  they  who  among  us  pass  their  lives  in 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  or  acquisition  of  power,  have 
very  anxiously  inquired  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further 
banks  of  tiie  Ganges,  or  invigorated  any  effort  by  the  desire 
of  spreading  their  renown  among  the  clans  of  Caucasus. 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  modern  minds  are  content  to  range  in 
a  narrower  compass ;  a  single  nation,  and  a  few  years,  have 
generally  sufticient  amplitude  to  fill  our  imaginations. 

A  little  consideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that  fame  has 
other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ;  and  that  he  who 
jlaceA  happiness  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  name^  may 
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spend  his  life  in  propagating  it,  without  any  danger  of  weep- 
ing for  new  worlds*  or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic  sea. 
The  numbers  to  whom  real  and  perceptible  good  or  evil  can 
be  derived  by  the  greatest  power,  or  most  active  diligence, 
are  inconsiderable  ;  and  where  neither  benefit  nor  mischief 
operate,  the  only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
otiiers  is  curiosity  ;  a  passion,  which,  though  in  some  degree 
universally  associated  to  reason,  is  easily  confined,  overborne, 
or  diverted  from  any  particular  object 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there  will  be  found 
very  little  desire  of  any  other  knowledge,  than  what  may 
contribute  immediately  to  the  relief  of  some  pressing  uneasi- 
ness, or  the  attainment  of  some  near  advantage.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  hear  with  w^onder  a  proposal  to  walk  out,  only 
that  they  may  walk  back  ;  and  inquire  why  any  man  should 
labour  for  nothing  ?  so  those  whose  condition  has  always  r&* 
strained  them  to  me  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities, 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  only  to  a  small 
distance,  will  scarcely  understand,  why  nights  and  days 
should  be  spent  in  studies,  which  end  in  new  studies,  and 
which,  according  to  Malherbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  price  of  bread ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufacturer 
easily  be  persuaded,  t)iat  much  pleasure  can  arise  from  the 
mere  knowledge  of  actions,  performed  in  remote  regions,  or 
in  distant  times ;  or  that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry, 
of  which  KXfT  •i«f  axifiuf  nit  n  i  J/ttit,  we  can  only  hear  the  report, 
but  which  cannot  influence  our  lives  by  any  consequences. 

The  truth,  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from  indispensa- 
ble business,  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon  narrative  or  cha- 
ractei*s;  and  among  those  to  whom  fortune  has  given  the 
liberty  of  living  more  by  their  owti  choice,  many  create  to 
themselves  engagements,  by  the  indulgence  of  some  petty  am- 
bition, the  admission  of  some  insatiable  desire,  or  the  tolera- 
tion of  some  predominant  passion.  The  man  whose  whole 
wish  is  to  accumulate  money,  has  no  other  care  than  to  col- 
lect interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  engage  for  mort- 
gages :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  his  ear  to  any  other  name 
tnan  that  of  Corinna ;  and  the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  lost, 
which  is  not  spent  in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitating 
his  advancement  The  adventures  of  valour,  and  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  will  find  a  cold  reception,  when  they  arc 
obtruded  upon  an  attention  thus  busy  with  its  favourite  amuse- 
ments, and  impatient  of  interruption  w  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  attention  by  ap- 
pearances of  dignity,  or  promises  of  happiness,  may  restrain 
the  mind  from  excursion  and  iflquiry;  curiosity  may  be 
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equally  destroyed  by  less  formidable  enemies ;  it  may  be  dis- 
sipated in  trifles,  or  congealed  by  indolence.  The  sportsman 
and  the  man  of  dress  have  their  heads  filled  with  a  fox  jor  a 
horse-race,  a  feather  or  a  ball ;  and  live  in  ignorance  of 
every  thing  beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he  that  heaps  up 
gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the  field,  of  beats  the  anvil; 
and  some  yet  lower  in  the  ranks  of  intellect,  dream  out  their 
days  without  pleasure  or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor 
ever  rouse  from  tlieir  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  knowledge, 
the  far  greater  part  have  confined  their  curiosity  to  a  few  ob- 
jtcts,  and  have  very  little  inclination  to  promote  any  fame, 
but  Uiat  which  their  6wn  studies  entitle  them  to  partake.  The 
naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  tiie  opinions  or  conjectures 
of  the  pliilologer :  the  botanist  looks  upon  the  astronomer  as 
a  being  unworthy  of  his  regard :  the  lawyer  scarcely  hears 
the  name  of  a  physician  wiUiout  contempt ;  and  he  tliat  is 

Sowing  g^reat  and  happy  by  electrifying  a  bottle,  wonders 
w  the  world  cao  be  engaged  by  trifling  prattle  about  war 
or  peace. 

If,  therefore,  he  tliat  imagines  the  world  filled  with  his  ac- 
tions and  praises,  shall  subduct  from  the  number  of  his  enco- 
miasts, all  tliose  who  are  placed  below  the  light  of  fame,  and 
who  hear  in  the  vallies  of  life  no  voice  but  that  of  necessity  ; 
all  those  who  imagine  themselves  too  important  to  rega^ 
him,  and  consider  the  mention  of  his  name  as  an  usurpation 
of  their  time;  all  who  are  too  much  or  too  little  pleased  with 
themselves,  to  attend  tn  any  thing  external ;  all  who  are  at- 
tracted by  pleasure,  or  chained  down  by  pain,  to  unvaried 
ideas ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  attending  his  triumph  by 
different  pursuits ;  and  all  who  slumber  in  universal  negli- 
gence ;  he  will  find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  bounds 
than  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no  man  can  be 
venerable  or  formidable,  but  to  a  small  part  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  our  endeavours  after  excel- 
lence, it  is  necessary,  that,  as  Africanus  counsels  his  descen- 
dant, **  we  raise  our  eyes  to  higher  prospects,  and  contem- 
plate our  future  and  eternal  state,  without  givftig  up  our 
nearts  to  the  praise  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  such 
rewards  as  human  power  can  bestow. 
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lUaco*  intra  murot  peccatur^  et  extra.  Hob. 

Faults  lay  on  either  side  the  .Trojan  tov'rs.  Elphikstoh. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

8iR — As,  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or  pride, 
or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  suggest,  men  and  women  must  at 
last  pass  their  lives  together,  I  have  never  therefore  thought 
those  writers  friends  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavour  to 
excite  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  suspicion  of  the 
other.  To  persuade  them  who  are  entering  the  world,  and 
looking  abroad  for  a  suitable  associate,  that  all  are  equally 
vicious,  or  equally  ridiculous  ;  that  they  who  trust  are  cer« 
tainly  betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always  disappointed; 
is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but  to  inflame  temerity.  Without 
hope,  there  can  be  no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinced, 
that  no  reason  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never  harass 
their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  deliberation  ;  they  will  resolve, 
since  they  are  doomed  to  misery,  that  no  needless  anxiety 
shall  disturb  their  quiet;  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into  the 
crowd,  and  snatch  the  first  hand  that  shall  be  held  toward 
them. 

That  the  world  is  over-run  with  vice,  cannot  be  denied  ;. 
but  vice,  however  predominant,  has  not  yet  gained  an  unli- 
mited dominion.  Simple  and  unmingled  good  Ls  not  in  our 
power,  but  we  may  generally  escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffer- 
ing a  less ;  and  therefore,  those  who  undertake  to  initiate  the 
young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  should  be  care- 
ful to  inculcate  the  possibility  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
to  encourage  endeavours  by  prospects  of  success. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect,  that  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  has  been  subject  for  many  years  to  all  the  hard- 
ships of  aytiquated  virginity ;  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  coldness  of  neglect,  and  the  petulance  of  insult ;  has  been 
mortified  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries  after  forgotten 
fashions,  games  long  disused,  and  wits  and  beauties  of  an- 
cient renown ;  has  been  invited,  with  malicious  importunity, 
to  the  second  wedding  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ri- 
diculed by  two  generations  of  coquettes  in  whispers  intended 
to  be  heard  ;  and  been  long  considered  by  the  airy  and  gay, 
as  too  venerable  for  fomiUarity^  and  too  wise  for  pleasure. 
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It  is  iiidecil  natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  con- 
tinual repetition  to  pinMluce.an  habitual  asperity;  yet  I  have 
biUierto  struggled  witJi  so  much  vigilance  against  my  pride 
and  my  rcsentmenty  that  I  have  preserved  my  temper  uncor- 
rupted.  I  have  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my  employment 
to  collect  sentences  against  marriage;  nor  am  inclined  to  lea- 
sen  the  number  of  the  few  friends  >\  horn  time  has  left  me,  by 
obstructing  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  partake,  and  vent- 
ing my  vexation  in  censures  of  the  forwardness  and  indiscre- 
tion of  girlsy  or  the  inconstancy^  tastelessness,  and  perfidy  of 
men. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  diiBcult  to  bear  that  condition,  to 
which  we  arc  not  condemned  by  necessity,  but  induced  by 
observation  and  choice ;  and  therefoi*o  h  perhaps,  have  nevei^ 
yet  felt  all  the  malignity  with  whicli  a  reproach,  edged  with 
the  appellation  of  old  maid,  swells  some  of  those  hearts  in 
which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  condemned  in  my  youth  to 
solitude,  either  by  indigence  or  deformity*  nor  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtship,  and  the 
joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  gratulations  of  applause ;  been 
attended  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly, 
and  the  vain ;  and  i$een  my  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequious- 
ness of  gallaM^ry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of  love. 
If,  theref<><^9  I  Am  yet  a  sti'anger  to  nuptial  happiness,  1  suf- 
fer opiy  the  consequences  of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look 
baciL  upon  the  succession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  hare 
rejected,  without  grief,  and  without  malice. 

nheji  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed  upon  glasses,  I 
was  honoured  with  the  amorous  professions  of  the  gay  Venn- 
stulus,  a  gentleman,  who,  being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
family,  had  been  educated  in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense, 
and  softness  of  effeminacy.  He  was  beautiful  in  his  person, 
and  easy  in  his  address,  and,  therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my 
eye  at  an  age  wlien  the  sight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the 
understanding.  He  had  not  any  power  in  himself  of  gladden- 
ing or  amusing ;  but  supplied  his  wunt  of  conversation  by 
treats  and  diversions ;  and  his  chief  art  of  courtship  was  t» 
fill  the  mind  of  his  mistress  with  parties,  rambles,  music, 
and  shows,  "^e  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions  to 
gardens  and  seats,  and  I  was  for  a  while  pleased  with  the- 
care  which  Venustulus  discovered  in  securing  me  from  any 
appearance  of  danger,  or  possibility  of  mischance.  He  never 
failed  to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to  promise 
the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us  safe ;  and  always  con- 
Irived  to  return  by  day-light  for  fisar  of  robbers.    Thia  oi:* 
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traordinary  solicitude  was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  effect 
of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  atnmg  for  continued 
hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that  Yenustuius  had  the  cow- 
ardice as  well  as  elegance  of  a  female.  His  imagination  was 
perpetually  clouded  with  torrours,  and  he  could  scarcely  re« 
frain  from  screams  and  outcries  at  any  accidental  surprise.* 
He  durst  not  enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  tiie 
wainscot^  nor  cross  a  field  where  tlie  cattle  were  frisking  in 
the  sunshine ;  tlie  least  breeze  that  waved  upon  the  river  was 
a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in  the  street.was  a  cry  of  fire.  I 
have  seen  him  lose  his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his 
chain ;  and  was  forced  to  tiirow  water  in  his  face  on  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  a  black  cat  Compassion  once  oblig^ed  me  to 
drive  away  with  my  fan,  a  beetle  that  kept  him  in  distresSy 
and  chide  off  a  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would 
gladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own  escape.  Wo- 
men naturally  expect  defence  and  protection  from  a  lover  or 
a  husbandy^and  therefore  you  will  not  think  me  culpable  in  re- 
fusing a  wretch,  who  >vould  have  burdened  life  with  unneces- 
sary fears,  and  fiown  to  me  for  that  succour  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungosa,  tlie  son  of  a  stock-jobber, 
whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  importunity  of  persuasion, 
prevailed  upon  me  to  allow.  Fungosa  was  nd  very  suitable 
companion ;  for  having  been  bred  in  a  counting-V>use9  be 
spoke  a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place,  fe^  had 
no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  prognoMi- 
cator  of  tlie  changes  in  the  funds  ;  oor  had  any  means  of  rsiis- 
ing  merriment,  but  by  telling  how  sonfiebody  was  over-i*earhed 
in  a  bargain  by  his  father.  He  was,  however,  a  youth  of 
gi*eat  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  fi-equently  informcti  us  how 
carefully  he  would  improve  my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste 
to  conclude  the  match,  but  was  so  mucli  awed  by  my  parents, 
that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  miglit  perhaps  have  been 
(Aooroed  for  ever  to  the  grossneiss  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon 
of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  been  discovered  in  the  settlement, 
which  set  me  free  from'  the  jiersecution  of  grovelling  pride, 
and  pei*uniai7  impudence. 

I  was  afterwanls  six  months  without  any  paHirnlar  no- 
tice, but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the  glittering  Flosculus, 
Who  prescribed  the  mode  of  embroider}-  to  all  the  fops  of  his 
time,  and  varied  at  pleasure  the  cock  of  every  hat.  and  the 
sleeve  of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  assemblies. 
Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon  my  heart  by  a  compli- 
ment which  few  ladies  can  liear  without  emotion !  he  com- 
mended my  skill  In  drtfss,  .ray  judgment  la  aviting  colours. 
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and  mj  art  in  disposing  ornaments.  But  FIoschIus  was  too 
mach  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  tlie  duties  of  a  lover,  or  to  please  with  varied  praise 
an  ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be 
repaid  part  of  his  tribute,  and  staid  away  three  days,  be- 
cause I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat  I  quickly 
found,  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a  rival  than  an  admirer; 
and  that  we  should  probably  live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of 
emulous  finery,  and  spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be  first 
in  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  attracting  the  eyes 
of  Dentatusy  one  of  those  human  beings  whose  only  happi- 
ness is  to  dine*  Dentatus  regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties, 
told  me  of  measui'cs  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best 
cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  with  bills  of  fare,  pre- 
scribed the  arrangement  of  dishes,  and  taught  me  two  sauces 
invented  by  himself.  At  length  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
human  happiness,  I  declared  my  opinion  too  hastily  upon  a 
pie  made  under  his  own  direction ;  after  which  be  grew  so 
cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  easily  dismissed. 

Many  oUier  lovers,  or  pretended  Iovei*s,  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  lead  awhile  in  triumph.  But  two  of  them  I  drove 
from  me,  by  discovering  that  they  had  no  taste  or  knowledge 
in  music ;  tlirce  I  dismissed,  because  they  were  drunkards; 
two,  because  they  paid  their  addresses  at  the  samettme  to 
other  ladies;  and' six,  because  they  attempted  to  influence  my 
choice  by  bribing  my  maid.  Two  more  I  discarded  at  the 
second  visit  for  obscene  allusions ;  and  five  for  drollery  on 
religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  sentenced  two  to 
perpetual  exile,  for  oficnng  me  settlements,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  a  former  marriage  would  have  been  injured ;  four, 
for  i^eprescutinj^  falsely  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three  for 
concealing. tlieir  debts  ;  and  one,  for  raising  the  rent  of  a 
dcci-epittmiant 

I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  ladies  may  op- 
pose to  the  talc  of  Uymena^us.  I  mean  not  to  depreciate  tlie 
sex  which  has  produced  poets  and  philosophei*s,  heroes  and 
maKyrs ;  but  will  not  suffer  the  rising  generation  of  beauties 
to  be  rejected  by  partial  satii*e ;  or  to  imagine  tiiat  those  who 
censured  them  have  not  likewise  tlieir  follie.s,  and  their  vices. 
Idonotyot  believe happinesistmattainable in  marriage,  though 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man,  witii  whom  I  could 
prudently  venture  an  inseparable  union.^  .  It  is  necessary  to 
expose  faults,  that  their  deformity  may  be  seen;  but  the  re- 
proach ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  crime,  nor  either 
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True  rirtiie  can  the  crowd  nntrarli 

Their  false  iHialiken  forms  oT  speixh  i 

Viriiir,  III  cruwiU  a  foe  proi'vd, 

Dinlaini  tuntitnbcr  aitli  lliu  blett 

I'hraiiUt,  by  IiIh  tiavcs  Dilur'il, 

Anil  to  the  Partliian  crown  n;slDi-*<l.  KBitrcii. 

Iw  the  reign  of  Jengliiz  Caii,  compierur  of  the  East,  in  the 
city  of  Samai-canil,  livei!  Nourailjn,  tlie  merchant,  renowned 
throughout  all  thcrrgiouHof  India,  for  tlie  extent  of  his  com* 
mcrce,  and  the  integrity  of  liis  dealings.  His  warehoases 
were  Ailed  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  remotHSt  nations ; 
every  rarity  of  nature,  every  curiosity  of  art,  whatever  was 
Taluable,  whatever  w&a  useful,  hosted  tn  his  hand.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  his  carnages ;  the  sea  was  covered 
with  his  ships ;  the  stirams  of  Oxus  were  wearied  with  roa- 
veyance.  and  every  lireeze  of  tlie  alcy  wafted  wealth  to 
Nouradin. 

At  length  Nonnidin  frit  hitnscirsciztd  with  a  slow  malady, 
which  he  first  endeavuui-ed  to  divert  hy  a]>plicatinn,  and  ^' 
terwards  to  relieve  by  luxury  and  indulgence;  but  flnding 
his  strength  every  day  less,  he  was  at  lant  terrified,  and  call- 
ed (or  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic :  tlicy  filled  his  apart- 
Bcnts  witii  alexiphai-mics,  restoratives,  and  essential  virtues; 
the  pearls  of  tlie  ocean  were  dissolveil,  tlie  spices  of  Arabia 
were  distilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  employed  to 
give  new  Nptrit>i  tn  his  nerves,  and  new  balsam  to  his  btooil. 
Nouradin  was  for  some  time  amused  with  promises,  invigo- 
rated with  cordials,  or  sootheil  witii  anodynes ;  but  the  dis- 
ease preyed  upon  liis  vitals,  and  lie  soon  discovered  with  in- 
dignation, that  health  was  not  to  be  bought.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  deserted  by  his  physicians,  and  rarely 
visited  by  his  friends ;  but  his  anwillingnoss  to  die  flatter«l 
kin  long  with  hopes  of  life. 
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At  lengtti,  hftTing  paBsed  the  nigbt  in  tedkHW  languory  he 
called  to  him  Almamoulin,  his  only  son,  and  disniiasinK  bis 
attendants,  <^  My  son,*'  says  he,  ^*  behold  here  the  weakness 
and  fragility  of  man ;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father 
was  great  and  happy,  fresh  as  the  vernal  rose,  and  strong  as 
the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  the  nations  of  Asia  drank  his 
dews,  and  art  and  commerce  delighted  in  his  shade.  Male- 
volence beheld  me,  and  sighed :  His  root,  she  cried,  is  fixed 
in  the  depths ;  it  is  watered  by  the  foantains  of  Oxns ;  it 
sends  out  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  blast;  pru- 
dence reclines  against  his  trun^  and  prosperity  dances  on 
his  top.  Now,  Almamoulin,  look  upon  me  vrithering  and 
prostrate;  look  upon  me,  and  attend.  I  have  trafficked,  I 
have  prospered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain :  my  house  is  splendid* 
my  servants  are  numerous ;  yet  f  displayed  only  a  small  part 
of  my  riches  ;  the  rest,  wliich  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying 
by  the  fear  of  raising  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity,  I  have 
piled  in  towers,  I  have  buried  in  caverns,  I  have  hidd^  in 
secret  repositories,  which  this  scroll  will  discover.  My  pur- 
pose was,  after  ten  months  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  have 
withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country;  to  have  given 
seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  my  days  to  solitude  and  repentance;  but  the  hand  of  death 
is  upon  me ;  a  frigorific  torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins  ;  I 
am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toiK  which  it  must  be  thy 
business  to  enjoy  with  wisdom/'  Tlie  thought  of  leaving  his 
wealth  filled  Nouradin  with  such  grief,  that  he  fell  into  con- 
vulsions, became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulin,  who  loved  bis  father,  was  touched  a  while 
with  honest  sorrow,  and  sattwo  hours  in  profound  meditation, 
without  perusing  the  paper  which  he  held  in  bis  hand.  He 
then  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  as  ovei*bom  with  affliction* 
and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new  possessions,  which 
swelled  his  heart  with  sAch  transports,  that  be  no  longer  la- 
mented his  father's  death.  He  was  now  sufficiently  compos- 
ed to  order  a  funeral  of  modest  magnificence  suitable  at  once 
to  tiie  rank  of  Nouradin's  profession,  and  tlie  reputation  of 
his  wealth.  The  two  next  nights  he  spent  in  visiting  the 
tower  and  the  caverns,  and  found  the  treasures  greater  to  his 
eye  than  to  his  imagination. 

Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  exact  frag^a- 
lity,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on  the  finery  and  ex- 
penses of  other  young  men :.  he  tlierefore  believed,  that  ha|>- 
piness  was  now  in  his  power,  since  he  could  obtain  aU  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regret  the  want. 
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&e  resolved  to  give  a  Uhmo  to  bis  desiresb  to  revel  in  enjoy- 
menty  and  feel  pain  and  uneasiness  no  more. 

He  immediately  procured^  a  splendid  equipage^  dressed  his 
servanto  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered  his  horses  with  goM- 
en  caparisons.  He  showered  down  silver  on  the  popnlace^  and 
saflTered  their  acclamations  to  swell  him  with  in5M>lence.  The 
nobles  saw  him  with  anger,  the  wise  men  of  the  state  combined 
against  him,  the  leaders  of  armies  threatened  his  destruction. 
Almamoulin  was  inforihed  of  his  danger :  be  put  on  the  robe  of 
mourning  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeased  them 
with  gold,  and  gems,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  strengtlien' himself,  by  an  alliance  with 
the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  ofiered  tlie  price  of  kingdoms  for 
a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  suit  was  generally  rejected,  and 
his  presents  refused ;  but  the  princess  of  Astracan  once  can- 
descended  to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  She  receivc^l  him 
sitting  on  a  tlironc,  attired  in  the  vobt  of  royalty,  and  shining 
with  the  jewels  of  Golconda;  command  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 
and  dignity  towered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin  approach- 
ed and  trembled.  She  saw  his  confusion  and  disdained  him  : 
How,  says  she,  dares  the  wi*etch  hope  my  obedience,  wlio 
thus  shrinks  at  my  glance?  .Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in 
sordid  ostentation;  tliou  wast  bom  to  be  wealthy,  but  never 
canst  be  great 

He  then  contracted  4iis  desires  to  more  private  and  domes- 
tic pleasures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out  gardens,  he 
Chanffed  tlie  face  of  the  land,  he  transplanted  fot*ests,  he  le- 
velled mountains,  opened  prospects  into  distant  regions,  pour- 
ed fountains  from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through 
aew^hannels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time ;  but  languor 
and  weariness  soon  invaded  him.  His  bowers  lost  their  fra- 
grance, and  the  waters  murmured  without  notice.  He  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  in  distant  provinces,  adorned  them 
with  houses  of  pleasure,  and  divei*sified  tliem  with  arcoramo" 
dations  for  different  seasons.  -  Change  of  place  at  first  re- 
lieved his  satiety,  but  all  the  novelties  of  situation  were  soon 
exhausted ;  he  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  desires,  for 
want  of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand.  and  set  open  his 
doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out  in  search  of  pleasure. 
His  tables  wxre  always  covered  with  delicacies;  wines  of 
every  vintage  sparkled  in  his  bowls^and  his  lamps  scattered 
perfumes.'  The  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
chafed  away  sadness ;  every  hour  was  crowded  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  day  ended  and  began  with  feasts  and  dances, 
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and  revelry  and  merriment  Alroamoulin  cried  out,  ^^  I  have 
at  last  found  the  use  of  riches ;  I  am  surrounded  by  compa- 
nionsy  ^lio  view  my  greatness  witliont  envy ;  and  I  enjoy  at 
once  the  raptures  of  popularity,  and  the  safety  of  an  obsem 
station.  What  troubles  can  he  fi>el,  whom  all  ar^  stodfoas 
to  please,  that  tliey  may  be  repaid  with  pleasure?  What  dan- 
ger can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man  is  a  friend?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,*as  he  looked  down 
from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  assembly,  regaling  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  8oliloi|uy,  an  officer  of  justice 
entei^  his  house,  and,  in  tlie  form  of  legal  citation,  summon- 
ed Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The  guests 
stood  a  while  aghast,  then  stole  imperceptibly  away,  and  ho 
was  led  off  without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitants  accusing  him 
of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his  confiscation :  yet,  unpa- 
tronized  and  unsupported,  he  cleared  himself  by  tlie  openness 
of  innocence,  and  the  consiKtence  of  truth*;  he  wao  dismissed 
with  honour,  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  neason  he  had 
hoped  for  justice  or  fidelity  from  those  who  live  only  to  gra- 
tify their  senses ;  and,  being  now  weary  with  vain  experi- 
ments upon  life  and  fruitless  researches  after  felicity,  he  bad 
recourse  to  a  sage,  who,  after  spending  his  ^outli  in  traTd 
and  observation,  had  retired  from  all  human  -eares,  to  asmall 
habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxus,  where  he  converse^  onlv 
with  such  as  solicited  his  counsel.    **  Brodier,"  said  tiie  pm-* 
losopher,  ''  thou  hast  suffered  tby  reason  to  be  deluded  by  idle 
hopes,  and  fallacious  appearances.    Having  long  looked  with 
desire  upon  riches,  tlicm  hast  taught  thyself  to  think  thcMi 
more  valuable  than  mtore  designed  tliem,  and  to  expect  fhNSt 
tiiem,  what  experience  has  now  taught  thee,  that  they  cannot 
give.    That  they  do  not  confer  wisdom,  thou  mayest  be  con- 
vinced, by  considering  at  how  dear  a  price  they  tempted  thefy 
upon  thy  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  purchase  the  empty 
aound  of  vulgar  acclamation.    That  they  cannot  bestow  for- 
titude or  magnanimity,  that  man  may  be  certain,  who  stood 
trembling  at  Astracan,  before  a  being  not  naturally  snpcarior 
to  himsdfl    That  tbey  will  not  supply  exhausted  jlkmmatf 
the  recollection  of  forsaken  palaces,  and  neglected  gardenSf 
will  easily  inform  tbee.    That  they  rarely  purchase  fHends, 
thou  didst  soon  discover,  when  thou  wert  left  to  stand  Hkj 
trial  nnconiitenanoed  and  alone.    Tet  fliink  not  ricbdh  mt- 
less ;  there  are  purposes  to  which  a  wise  man  say  be  delight- 
ed to  apply  them;  they  may^  by  a  rational  distribntion  U 
those  who  want  then,  ease  the  pains  of  helpless  disease,  slOI 
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the  throbs  fii'  i*cstles9  anxiety,  rdieve  innocetice  rmni  oppres- 
sioB,  and  raise  imbecility  to  cheerfulness  and  vigour.  This 
tiicy  will  enable  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will  afford  the  only 
happiuess  ordained  for  the  present  state,  the  confidence  of  di- 
vine lavoor,  and  the  hope  of  future  rewards.** 


No.  121.    TUESDAY;  May  15,  175\. 

O  imitat§rei,  9ervum  petu$  /  Hos. 

Away,  ye  imitators,  serrile  herd !  ELFHiariToir. 

I  HAVE  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, that  among  the  youth  from  whom  the  next  swarm  of 
reasoners  is  to  learn  philosophy,  and  the  next  flight  of  beau- 
ties to  hear  elegies  and  sonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  instead 
of  endeavouring  by  books  aiid  meditation  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary  knowledge 
which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffee-house  can  supply ;  and» 
without  any  examination  or  distinction,  adopt  the  criticisms 
and  remarks^  which  happen  to  drop  from  tliose  who  have 
risen,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputation  and  authority. 

These  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  correspondent 
stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes ;  and  seems  desirous 
that  they  should  be  made  ashamed  of  lazy  submission,  and 
animated  to  attempts  after  new  discoveries,  and  original  sen- 
timents. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehement,  acrimo- 
nious, and  severe.  For,  as  tliey  seldom  comprehend  at  once 
all  the  consequences  of  a  position,  or  perceive  the  diflSculties 
by  which  cooler  and  more  experienced  reasoners  are  restrain- 
ed from  confidence,  they  form  their  conclusions  with  great 
precipitance.  Seeing  notliing  that  can  darken  or  embarrass 
tlie  question,  they  expect  to  find  their  own  opinion  univer- 
sally prevalent,  and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty  and 
hesitation  to  want  of  honesty,  rather  than  of  knowledge.  I 
niay»  perhaps,  therefore,  be  reproached  by  my  lively  corres- 
pondent, when  it  shall  be  found,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to 
persecute  these  collectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge  with  the* 
severity  required ;  yet,  as  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  much  pained 
by  hasQr  censure,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  taking  into  protec- 
tion those  whom  Lthink  condemned  without  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  their  c&ise. 
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He  that  adopts  the  sentiments  of  another,  whom  be  haa 
reason  to  believe  wiincv  iimn  himself,  is  only  to  be  blamed 
wlien  he  claims  the  honours  which  are  not  clue  but  to  the 
autlior,  and  endeavours  to  deceive  the  world  into  praise  and 
veneration  ;  fur,  to  learn,  is  the  pn>per  busines9  of  youth  ; 
and  whether  weiiQcrease  our  knowledge  by  books  or  by  con« 
Tersation.  we  arc  equally  indebted  to  foreign  assistance* 

The  greater  part  of  students  ara  not  born  .with  abilities  to 
construct  systems,  or  advance  knowledge  ;  nor  can  have  any 
hope  beyond  that  of  becoming  intelligent  hearers  in  the 
schools  of  art  of  being  able  to  comprehend  what  others  dis- 
cover, and  to  remember  what  others  teach.  Even  those  to 
whom  Providence  hath  allotted  greater  strength  of  under- 
standing, can  expect  only  to  impi-ove  a  single  science^  In 
fvery  other  part  of  leaniing,  they  must  he  content  to  follow 
opinions,  wiiicli  they  are  not  able  to  examine ;  and,  even  in 
that  which  they  claim  as  peculiarly  their  own,  can  seldom 
add  more  tlian  some  small  particle  of  knowledge  to  the  he- 
reditary stock  devolved  to  them  from  ancient  times,  the  col- 
lective labour  of  a  thousand  intellects. 

In  science,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  admits  of  no . 
other  variety  than  such  as  arise  from  new  methods  of  distri- 
bution, or  new  arts  of  illustration,  the  necessity  of  following 
the  traces  of  our  predecessors  is  indisputably  evident ;  but 
there  appears  no  reason  why  imagination  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restraint.  It  might  be  conceived,  that  of  those  who 
profess  to  forsake  the  narrow  paths  of  tnith,  every  one  may 
deviate  towards  a  different  point,  since,  though  rectitude  is 
uniform  and  fixed,  obliquity  may  be  infinitely  diversified.  The 
roads  of  science  are  narrow,  so  tiiat  they  who  travel  them, 
must  either  follow  or  meet  one  another :  but  In  the  boundlesa 
regions  of  possibility,  which  fiction  claims  for  her  dominion, 
there  are  surely  a  thousand  recesses  unexplored,  a  thousand 
flowers  unplucked,  a  thousand  fountains  unexhausted,  com- 
binations of  imagery  yet  unobserved,  and  races  of  ideal  in- 
habitants not  hitherto  described. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  persuade,  or  reason  evince,  expe- 
rience can  boast  of  very  few  additions  to  aiicient  fables.  The 
wars  of  Troy,  and  the  travels  of  Ulysses,  have  furnished , 
almost  all  succeeding  poets  with  incideats,  characters,  and 
sentiments.  The  Romans  are  confessed  to  have  attempted 
little  more  than  to  display  in  their  own  ton^e  the  inventions 
of  the  Greeks.  There  is,  in  all  their  writings,  such  a  per- 
petual recurrence  of  allusions  to  the  tales  of  the  fabulous  aj^ 
that  they  must  be  confessed  often  to  want  that  power  of  giving 
pleasure  which  novelty  supj^lies }  nor  can  we  wonder  that 

vol-  III. — ^E  e 
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they  excelled  so  much  in  tlie  graces  of  diction,  when  we  con- 
sider how  rarely  they  were  employed  in  search  of  new 
thoughts. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  tlie  great  Mantuan  poet  can 
extol  him  for  little  more  than  tlie  skill  witli  which  he  has*  by 
making  his  hero  both  a  traveller  and  a  warrior,  united  tlia 
.beauties  of  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  composition  :  yet 
his  judgment  was  perhaps /sometimes  overborn  by  hisavarico 
of  the  Homeric  treasures ;  and,  for  fear  of  suffering  a  spark- 
ling ornament  to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it  cannot 
shine  with  its  original  splendour. 

When  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regions,  he  found  among 
the  heroes  that  perished*  at  Troy,  his  competitor,  AjaXf  who, 
when  the  armies  of  Achilles  were  adjud^  to  Ulysses,  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  the  madness  of  disappointment.  He  still 
appeared  to  resent,  as  on  earth,  his  loss  and  disgrace. 
Ulysses  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  praise  and  submis- 
sion ;  but  Ajax  walked  away  without  reply*  This '  passage 
has  always  been  considered  as  eminently  beautiful  ;  becausa 
Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  soldier,  of  unshaken 
courage,  of  immoveable  constancy,  but  without  the  power  ol 
recommending  his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his 
assertions  by  any  other  argument  than  tlie  sword,  had  no 
way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy  sullenness 
and  dumb  ferocity.  His  hatred  of  a  man  whom  he  conceived 
to  have  defeated  him  only  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was  there- 
fore naturally  shown  by  silence,  more  contemptuous  and 
piercing  than  any  words  that  so  rude  an  orator  could  have 
found,  and  by  which  he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting the  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  iEneasis  sent  by  Virgil  to  tlie  shades,  he  meets  Dido, 
the  queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the 

Give  ;  he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses ;  but  the 
y  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She  turns  away 
like  Ajax ;  but  she  resembles  him  in  none  of  those  qualities 
which  give  eitlier  dignity  or  propriety  to  silence.  She  might, 
without  any  departure  from  the  tenour  of  her  conduct,  have 
burst  out,  like  other  injured  women,  into  clamdur,  reproach, 
and  denunciation ;  but  Virgil  had  his  imagination  full  of 
Ajax,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach 
Bido  any  other  mode  of  resentment 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation,  there  will  be 
Utde  hope  that  common  wits  should  escape ;  accordingly  wo 
find  that,  besides  the  universal  and  acknowledged  practice  of 
copying  the  ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every  age  a  par- 
ticttlar  spocies  of  fiction.    At  ono  tinier  all  truth  was  convey- 
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ed  in  aHegory  ;  at  another,  nothing  was  seen  but  in  a  vision ; 
at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed  sheep,  and  every  event 
produced  a  pastoral ;  at  another,  they  busied  themselves 
wholly  in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  anv  fashion  should  be* 
#Dnie  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  favobred,  and  imbecility 
assisted  *;  but  surely  no  man  of  genius  can  much  applaud 
himself  .for  repeating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  al- 
ready tired,  and  which  could  bring  no  honour  to  any  but  ita 
inventor. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on  which  the 
laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  employ  their  liaculti<^s. 
One  is  the  adaptation  of  sense  to  all  the  rhymes  which  our 
language  can  supply  to  some  word  that  malces  the  burden  of 
the  stanza ;  but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in  a  kind  of 
amorous  burlesque,  can  scarcely  be  censured  with  much  acri- 
mony. The  other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenser,  which,  by  the 
influence  of  some  men  of  learning  and  genius,  seems  likely  to 
gain  upon  the  age,  and  thci*cfoi*e  deserves  to  be  more  atten- 
tively considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of  Spenser  can  incur 
no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
vehicles  of  instruction.  But  I  am  very  far  from  extending 
the  same  respect  to  his  diction  or  his  stanza*  His  style  was 
in  his  own  time  allowed  to  be  vicious,  so  darkened  with  old 
words  and  peculiarities  of  phrase,  and  so  remote  from  com« 
mon  use,  that  Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have  written 
no  language.  His  stanza  is  at  once  difiiciilt  and  unpleasing ; 
tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  uniformity,  and  to  the  attention  by 
Its  length.  It  was  at  first  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
poets,  without  due  I'cgar^  to  the  genius  of  our  language. 
The  Italians  have  little  variety  of  termination,  and  were 
forced  to  contrive  such  a  stanza  as  might  admit  the  greatest 
number  of  similar  rhymes ;  but  our  words  end  with  so  much 
diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  for  usT  to  bring  more 
than  two  of  the  same  sound  together.  If  it  be  JHstly  observed 
by  Milton,  that  rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always  be  mul- 
tiplied, as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  increased  by  long  con- 
catenations. 

The  imitatoi*s  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very  rigid  censors 
of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  conclude  that,  when  they  have 
disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few  obsdete  syllables,  they  have 
accomplished  their .  design,  without  considering  that  they 
ought  not  only  to  admit  ^d  words,  but  to  avoid. new.  The 
Htws  of  imitation  are  broken  by  every  word  introduced  since 
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flie  time  of  Sprater,  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  riolated  by 
quoting  Aristotle  in  tlie  play.  It  wouM  indeed  be  diAcnlt  to 
exclude  from  a  long  poem  all  modem  phrases,  though  it  is 
easy  to  sprinkle  it  with  gleanings  of  antiquity.  Perbapoy 
howeyer,  the  style  of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  be  jortly 
copied ;  but  life  is  surely  given  us  for  higher  purposes  thaift 
to  gather  what  our  ancestors  have  wisely  thrown  away^  and 
to  learn  what  is  of  no  valuer  but  because  it  has  been  for- 
gotten. 


No.  1S2.    Saturday,  May  18,  1751. 

•Y«tao  qua  natale  tobtm  dulcedine  cunct— 
Ducit,  Ovid. 

By  secret  charms  our  natit'e  land  attracUi. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappointment 
than  anticipated  judgment  concerning  the  easiness  or  diffi- 
culty of  any  undertaking,  whether  we  form  our  opinion  from 
the  performance  of  others,  or  from  abstracted  contemplation 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  done  with  ease; 
and  art,  when  it  is  once  matur^  to  habit,  vanislies  fi-om  ob- 
servation. We  are  therefore  more  powerfully  excited  to 
emulation,  by  those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
exceUence,  and  whom  we  can  therefore  witii  least  reason  hope 
toequaL 

In  adjusting  the  probability  of  success  by  a  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  undertaking,  we  are  equally  in  danger  of 
deceiving  ourselves.  It  is  never  easy,  nor  otten  possible,  to 
comprise  the  series  of  any  process  with  all  its  circumstances, 
incidents,  and  variations,  in  a  speculative  scheme.  Experi- 
ence soon  shows  us  the  tortuosities  of  imaginary  rectitude, 
the  complications  of  simplicity,  and  the  asperities  of  smooth- 
jness.  Sudden  difficulties  often  start  up  from  the  ambushes 
of  art,  stop  the  career  of  activity,  rq>ress  the  gaiety  of  con- 
fidence, and  when  we  imagine  ourselves  almost  at  the  end 
of  our  labours,  drive  us  back  to  new  plans  and  difibrent 
Ineasures. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  every  day  see  ottiers  una- 
ble to  perform,  and  perhaps  have  even  ourselves  miscarried 
tn  attc«iptiiig ;  and  yet  can  hardly  allow  to  be  di^ult)  nor 
^ih  we  ftriWyr  to.  wonder  afarit  at  efeiy  new  fiiiluiey  or  to 
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pnfBkise  certaintj  of  miccetti  to  our  next  essay;  but  wben  vrt 
try,  the  same  hindrances  recor,  the  same  inability  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  vexation  of  disappointment  must  again  be 
auffer^. 

Of  the  various  Icinds  of  speaking  or  writing,  which  serve 
necessity,  or  promote  pleasure,  none  appears  so  artless  or 
easy  as  simpte  narration ;  for  what  should  make  him  that 
knows  the  whole  order  and  progress  of  an  affair  unable  to 
relate  it  ?  Yet  we  hourly  find  such  as  endeavour  to. entertain 
or  instruct  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the  facts  which  they  intend 
to  illustrate,  and  losing  themselves  and  tlieir  auditors  in 
wilds  and  mazes,  in  digressions  and  confusion.  When  we 
have  congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity  of  in- 
quiry, and  new  means  of  information,  it  often  happens  that, 
without  designing  either  deceit  or  concealment,  virithout  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  or  unwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator 
fills  the  ear  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention  with 
fruitless  impatience,  and  disturbs  the  imagination  by  a  tu- 
mult of  events,  without  order  of  time,  or  train  of  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  no 
writer  has  a  more  easy  task  than  tlie  historian.  The  phi- 
losopher has  the  works  of  omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is 
therefore  engaged  in  disquisitions,  to  which  finite  intellects 
are  utterly  unequal.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  invention,  and 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  inconsistencies,  to  which  every 
one  is  exposed  by  departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  censur- 
ed as  well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  iiregularity  of 
disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament.  But  the  happy  his- 
torian has  no  other  labour  than  of  gathering  what  tradition 
pours  down  before  him^  or  records  treasure  for  his  use.  He 
has  only  the  actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy  characters^ 
and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  the  inconsistency  of  states- 
men, tlie  injustice  of  tjrrants,  or  the  cowardice  of  comman- 
ders. The  difiiculty  of  making  variety  consistent,  or  unit- 
ing probability  with  surprise,  needs  not  to  disturb  him ;  the 
manners  and  actions  of  Ms  personages  are  already  fixed ;  his 
materials  are  provided  and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at 
leisure  to  employ  all  his  powers'  in  arranging  and  displaying 
them. 

Tet,  even  witli  these  advantoges,  very  few  in  any  age  have 
been  able  to  raise  themselves  to  reputation  by  writing  histo- 
ries; and  among  tlie  innumerable -authors,  who  fill  every  na- 
tion with  accounts  of  their  ancestors^  or  undertake  to  trans- 
put to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time,  the  greater  part^ 
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wben  liudiiMi  aad  novelty  have  ceased  to  recommend  tbeniy 
are  of  no  other  use  than  chronological  memorials^  which  ne- 
cessity may  sometimes  require  to  be  consulted^  but  which 
fright  away  curiosity,  and  disgust  delicacy. 

It  is  observed  that  our  nation^  which  has  produced  so  many 
authors*  eminent  for  almost  every  other  species  of  literary 
excellence,  has  been  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  historicid 
genius ;  and,  so  far  has  this  defect  rais^  prejudices  against 
ns,  that  some  have  doubted  whetlier  an  Englishman  can  stop 
at  that  mediocrity  of  style,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even 
ienour  of  imagination  which  narrative  requires. 

They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  so  capriciously  dis- 
tributed understanding,  have  surely  no  claim  to  the  honour 
of  serious  confutation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  same  country 
have  opposite  characters  in  different  ages;  the  prevalence  or 
neglect  of  any  particular  study  can -proceed  only  from  the 
accidental  influence  of  some  temporary  cause;  and  if  we 
have  failed  in  history,  we  can  have  failed  only  because  his- 
tory  has  not  hitlicrto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  no  historians  among  us, 
whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in  comparison  with  any  that 
the  neighbouring  nations  can  produce  ?  The  attempt  of  Ra- 
leigh is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  researches, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  style ;  but  be  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ert his  judgment  more  than  his  genius,  to  select  facts,  ratlier 
than  adorn  them,  and  has  produced  an  hbtorical  disserta- 
tion, but  seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deserve  moi*e  regard.  His  diction 
is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
history.  It  is  the  effusion  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and 
desirous  of  imparting  them  ;  and  therefore  always  accumu- 
lating words,  and  involving  one  clause  and  sentence  in  an- 
other. But  thei'c  is  in  his  negligence  a  rude,  inartificial  ma- 
jesty, which,  without  tlie  nicety  of  laboured  elegance,  swelU 
the  mind  by  its  plentitude  and  diffusion.  His  narration  is  not 
perliaps  sufficiently  rapid,  being  stopped  too  frequently  by 
particularities,  wliich,  tliough  they  might  strike  the  author 
who  was  present  at  the  transactions,  will  not  equally  de- 
tain the  attention  of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  cai'e- 
lessness  of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  policy ;  the  wisdom  of  his  maxims^ 
the  justness  of  his  reasonings^  and  the  vai'iety,  distinctness, 
and  strength  of  his  characters. 

But  none  of  our  w-^iterscan,  in  my  opinion,  justly  contest 
the  superiority  of  V  .lies,  who,  in  his  history  of  the  Turks, 
has  displayed  all  «^  excellencies  that  narration  can  admib 
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Hifl  style,  though  someif?hat  secured  by  time,  and  sonietimes 
▼itiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear.  A 
nonderful  multiplicity  of  events  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and 
80  distinctly  explained,  .that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  of 
the  nert  Whenever  a  new  personage  is  introduced,  the  rea- 
der is  prepared  by  his  character  for  his  actions ;  when  a  na- 
tion is  first  attacked,  or  city  besieged,  ho  is  made  acquainted 
with  ite  history,  or  situation ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
-world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of  this  autiior 
are  without  minuteness,  and  the  digressions  without  ostenta- 
tion. Collateral  events  are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  con- 
texture of  his  principal  story,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined 
without  leaving  it  lacerated  and  brokra.  There  is  nothing 
turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  superfluous  in  his  copiousness.  His 
orations  only,  which  he  feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians, 
to  have  been  pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  tedi- 
ous and  languid ;  and  since  they  are  merely  the  voluntary 
sports  9f  imagination,  prove  how  much  the  most  judicious 
and  skUful  may  be  mistaken,  in  the  estimate  of  their  own 
powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obscurity  but  the 
remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose  story  he  relates. 
It  seldom  happens,  that  all  circumstances  concur  to  happi- 
ness or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced  this  great  histo- 
rian, has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  fo- 
reign and  uninteresting  subject ;  and  that  writer  who  might 
have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name,  by  a  history  of  his  own 
country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  dangers  of  oblivion,  by 
recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions,  of  which  none  desire 
t#  be  ii^formed. 


No.  123.    Tuesday,  May  21, 1751* 

Quo  $emel  ett  itninta  rtctnt^  »frvabii'9dorem 

TcMta  diu.  Uov. 

Whftt  leaaon'd  fint  the  reiael,  keeps  the  taite^         Cincff. 
TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — ^Thongh  I  have  so  long  found  myself  deluded  by  pre- 
,|ects  of  honour  and  disti  iction,  tliat  I  often  resolve  to  admit 
then  no  nore  into  my  h^art ;  yet,  how  dAermijiately  soever 
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excluded^  tbey  always  recover  tiieir  dominion  by  force  or 
ftratagem ;  and  whenever,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of 
vigilance,  reason  and  caution  return  to  their  charge,  they  find 
hope  again  in  possession^  with  all  her  train  of  pleasures  danc- 
ing about  her. 

£ven  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history  of  disaBpoint- 
ed  eiqiectations,  I  cannot  foriiear  to  flatter  myself,  that  yoo 
and  your  readers  are  impatient  for  my  performance ;  and  that 
the  sons  of  learning  have  laid  down  several  of  your  late  papers 
with  discontent,  when  they  found  that  Mysocapclus  had  de- 
layed to  continue  his  narrati%'c. 

But  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that  I  have 
raised,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  relation,  which  having 
once  promised  it,  I  think  myself  no  longer  at  liberty  to  for- 
bear. For,  however  I  may  have  wished  to  clear  myself  from 
every  other  aflhesion  of  trade.  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  wise 
enough  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst  all  my  new  arts 
of  politeness,  continue  to  despise  negligence,  and  detest  false- 
hood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed  me  from  the 
duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  myself  as  restored  to  the  rights 
of  my  birth,  and  entitled  to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my 
ancestors  obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with  many 
difficulties  at  my  first  re-entrance  into  the  world ;  for  my 
haste  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  measures ; 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towards  my  old  sta- 
tion, was  considered  by  me  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap]^- 
ness. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation,  that  I  found 
my  former  companions  still  daring  to  claim  my  notice,  and 
the  journeymen  and  apprentices  sometimes  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve  as  I  was  walking  in  the  street,  and  without  any  terrour 
of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstanding,  of  an  uncom- 
mon size,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottle,  at  the  old  house, 
and  entertaining  me  with  histories  of  the  girls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  keplf  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that,  to  fnght 
away  these  unwelcome  familiarities,  nothing  was  necessary 
hut  that  I  should,  by  splendour  of  dress,  proclaim  my  re-union 
with  a  higher  ranb  I  therefore  sent  for  my  tailor ;  ordered 
a  suit  witti  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  lace ;  and,  that  I  might 
not  let  my  persecutors  increase  their  confidence,  by  the  habit 
of  accosting  me,  staid  at  home  till  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practising  a  forbidding 
Xirown,  a  smile  of  condescension,  a  slight  salutation,  and  an 
aibrupt  departure  ;.wd  in  fomrmoniin|(s  was  able  to  torn  upon 
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my  heel,  with  so  much  levity  and  8prightlii|ess,  that  I  made 
BO  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 
I  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new  coat»  with  a  resolution  of 
dazzling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  distance ;  and  pleased  myself 
with  tiie  timidity  and  reverence,  which  I  should  impress  upon 
all  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  me  with  their  free- 
doms. But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  I  did  not  find  myself 
received  with  any  new  degree  of  respect;  those  whom  I  in- 
tended to  drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their  usual 
phrases  al  benevolence ;  and  those  acquaintance  I  solicit- 
ed»  grew*more  supercilious  and  reserved.  I  began  soon  to  re- 
pent the  expense  by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantage, 
and  to  suspect  that  a  sliining  dress,  like  a  weighty  wea- 
pon, has  no  force  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  him 
that  wears  it« 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities  which  I  was 
condemned  to  suffer  in  my  initiation  to  politeness.  I  was  so 
much  tortured  by  the  incessant  civilities  of  my  companions, 
that  I  never  passed  tlirough  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn ;  and  at  last  left  my  lodgings, 
and  fixed  myself  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Here  I  endea- 
voured to  be  thought  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  his 
travels,  and  was  pleased  to  have  my  landlord  believe  that  I 
was  in  some  danger  from  importunate  creators ;  but  this 
scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  fiw-mal  deputation  sent  to 
ofier  me,  though  I  had  now  Fcttred  from  business,  tlie  freedom 
of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  tlierefore  resolved  to  stay 
no  longer.  I  hired  another  apartment,  and  changed  my  ser- 
vants. Here  I  lived  very  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with 
secret  satisfaction,  often  overheard  the  family  celebrating  the 
greatness  and  felicity  of  tlic  esquii*e ;  though  the  conversa- 
tion seldom  ended  without  some  complaint  of  my  covetousness^ 
or  some  remark  upon  my  language,  or  my  gait.  I  now  be- 
gan  to  venture  into  the  public  walks,  and  to  know  the  faces 
of  nobles  and  beauties ;  but  could  not  observe,  without  won- 
der, as  I  passed  by  them,  how  frequently  they  were  talking 
of  a  tailor.  I  longed,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  conversation, 
and  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds  without  a  com* 
panion,  yet  continued  to  come  and  go  with  tlie  rest,  till  a  lady, 
whom  I  endeavoured  to  protect  in  a  crowded  passage,  as  sho 
was  about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  mcfor  my  civility, 
and  told  me,  that  as  she  had  often  distinguished  me  for  my 
modest  and  re^cctful  behaviour,  whenever  I  set  up  for  my- 
self^ I  might  expect  to  see  her  aipong  my  first  custoniprs. 

vol*  III.' — F  f 
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Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatoiy  projects^  I  indeed 
sometimes  entered  the  walks  again,  but  was*  always  blasted 
by  this  destructive  lady,  whose  mischievous  generosity  re* 
commended  me  to  her  acquaintance.  Being  therefore  forced 
to  practise  my  adscititious  character  upon  another  stagTf  I 
betook  myself  to  a  coffbe-house  frequented  by  wits,  among 
whom  1  learned  in  a  short  time  the  cant  of  criticism,  and 
talked  so  loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
sentiment,  and  diction,  and  similies,  and  contrasts,  and  ac- 
tion, and  pronunciation,  that  I  was  often  desired  tf  lead  tte 
hiss  and  clap,  and  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  players  and 
the  poets.  Many  a  sentence  have  I  hissed,  whidi  I  did  not 
understand,  and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered,  when  the  ladies 
were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At  last  a  malignant  author, 
whose  peHbrmance  I  had  persecuted  through  the  nine  nights, 
wrote  an  epigram  upon  Tape  the  critic,  which  drove  me  from 
flie  pit  for  ever. 

My  desire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  still  continued  :  I  there* 
fore,  after  a  short  suspense^  chose  a  new  set  of  friends  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  was  for  some  time  pleased  with  the  civility 
and  openness  with  which  I  found  myself  treated.  I  was  in- 
deed obliged  to  play ;  but  being  naturally  timorous  and 
vigilant,  was  never  surprised  into  large  sums.  What  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  long  familiarity  with  these 
plunderers,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing :  for  one 
night  the  constables  entered  ami  ooiz«i^  i^s^  and  I  was  once 
more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  contlition,  by  sending 
for  my  old  master  to  attest  my  character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifications  I 
should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the  country,  by  an  ac- 
count of  my  father's  death.  Here  I  had  hopes  of  being  able 
to  distinguish  myself,  and  to  support  the  honour  of  my  family. 
I  therefore  bought  guns  and  horses,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex- 

E fetation  of  the  tenants,  increased  the  salary  of  the  huntsman, 
ut  when  I  entered  the  field,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  I 
was  not  destined  to  the  glories  of  the  chace.  I  was  afraid  of 
thorns  in  the  thicket  and  of  dirt  in  the  marsh  ;  I  shivered  on 
the  brink  of  a  river  while  a  sportsman  crossed  it,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  disconcerted  ;  ror  I  was 
effeminate,  though  not  delicate,  and  could  only  join  a  feebly 
whispering  voice  in  the  clamoui-s  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  soon  recalled  me  to 
domestic  pleasure^  and  I  exerted  all  my  art  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  neighbouring  ladies ;  but  wherever  I  came,  therv 
was  always  some  unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands,  fillets. 
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finSf  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock  of  compliments 
Mt  of  my  memcMy,  aod  overwhelmed  me  with  shame  and 
dejection. 

Thus  I  passed  the  first  ten  years  after  the  death  of  my  fa- 
ther* in  which  I  have  learned  at  last  to  repress  that  ambition, 
which  I  could  never  sratify  ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  more 
of  my  life  in  vain  endeavours  after  accomplishments,  which^ 
if  not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  care  to  those  higher  excellencies  which  are  in  every 
man's  power,  and  though  I  cannot  enchant  afiection  by  ele- 
gance and  ease,  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  honesty  and  truth. 

I  am,  &c. 

MlSOCAPEJiUS. 


No.  124.     Saturday,  May  25,  1751. 

'Tacitum  tyhva*  inter  repture  talubret^ 


Curantem  qtdcqidd  dignum  tapiente  bonoque  ett.  Hob. 

To  range  in  silence  through  each  healthful  wood. 
And  muse  what's  worthy  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Elfhutstoh. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which  the  theatres 
are  shut,  and  the  card-tables  forsaken ;  the  regions  of  luxury 
are  for  a  while  unpeopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her  vota- 
ries to  groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  erratic  g^tifi- 
cations.  Those  who  have  passed  many  months  in  a  continual 
tumult  of  diversion ;  who  have  never  opened  their  eyes  in 
the  morning,  but  upon  some  new  appointment ;  nor  slept  at 
night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  music,  and  good  hands,  or 
of  soft  sighs  and  humble  supplications ;  must  now  retire  to 
distant  provinces,  where  the  syrens  of  flattery  are  scarcely 
to  be  heard,  where  heautv  sparkles  without  praise  or  envy, 
and  wit  is  repeated  only  oy  ihe  ecno. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  social 
benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  calamity, 
when  by  timely  prevention  it  may  be  turned  aside,  or  by 
preparatory  measures  be  more  easily  endured,  I  cannot  feel 
the  increasing  warmth,  or  observe  the  lengthening  days, 
without  considering  the  condition  of  my  fair  readers,  who 
are  now  preparing  to  leave  all  that  has  so  long  filled  up  their 
hours,  all  from  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hope  tor 
delight ;  and  who,  till  fashion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  must  endure  the 
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rugged  'sqaire,  the  sober  housewife,  the  loud  huntsman,  or 
the  formal  parson,  the  roar  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  llie 
dullness  of  prudential  instruction  ;  without  any  retreat,  bat 
to  the  gloom  of  solitude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  in- 
conveniencies,  and  must  learn,  however  unwillin^y,  to  en- 
dure ^emselves. 

In  winter  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be  said  to  roll 
on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current ;  they  float  along  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure,  without  the  trouble  of  regulating  their 
own  motions,  and  pursue  the  course  of  the  stream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention ;  content  that  they  find  themselTes  in 
progression,  and  careless  whither  they  are  going.  But  the 
months  of  summer  are  k  kind  of  sleeping  stagnation,  witiiout 
wind  or  tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force  themselves  forward 
by  their  own  labour,  and  to  direct  their  passage  by  their  own 
skill ;  and  where,  if  they  have  ^pt  some  internal  principle  of 
activity,  they  must  be  stranded  upon  shallows,  or  lie  torpid 
in  a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  this  universal  dissolution 
of  gay  societies  afibrds  a  welcome  opportunity  of  quitting, 
without  disgrace,  the  post  which  they  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at  the  call 
of  nature,  from  assemblies  where,  after  a  short  triumph  of 
uncontested  superiority,  they  are  overpowered  by  some  new 
intruder  of  softer  elegance  or  sprightlier  vivacity.  By  these, 
hopeless  of  victory,  and  yet  ashamed  to  confess  a  conquest^ 
the  summer  is  regarded  as  a  release  from  the  fatiguing  ser- 
vice of  celebrity,  a  dismission  to  more  certain  joys  and  a  safer 
empire.  They  now  solace  themselves  with  the  influence  which 
they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear  ;  and  with 
the  lustre  which  they  shall  efitise,  when  nothing  can  be  seen 
of  brighter  splendour.  They  imagine  while  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  their  journey,  the  admiration  ^itli  which  the  rustics 
will  crowd  about  them  ;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  Assembly ;  or 
contrive  to  delude  provincial  ignoraiu!©  with  a  fictitious  mode. 
A  thousand  pleasing  expectations  swarm  in  the  fancy ;  and 
all  the  approaching  weeks  are  filled  with  distinctions,  ho- 
nour and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world,  or  have  yet 
had  no  proob  of  its  inconstancy  and  desertion,  are  cut  off",  - 
by  this  cruel  interruption,  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prero- 

Stives,  and  doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  inactive  obscurity, 
any  complaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort  from  those 
exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  against  the  inexorable  sun,  who 
pursues  his  course  without  any  regard  to  love  or  beauty ; 
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and  yisits  either  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shunned 
or  conrtedy  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resoi-t  in  tlie  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from  admiration,  court- 
ship«  submission,  and  applause,  a  rural  triumph  can  give 
notliing  equivalent  The  praise  of  ignorance,  and  the  suIh 
Jection  of  weakness,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  more  important  conquests,  and  more  valu- 
aUhpanegyrics.  Nor  indeed  should  the  powers  which  have 
nMfc  havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  bom  down  rivalry  in  courts, 
be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the  untravelled  heir,  oi^ 
ignoble  contest  with  the  ruddy  milkmaid. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ?  Four 
months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routes,  no  shows,  no  ridot- 
tos ;  in  which  visits  must  be  regulated  by  the  weatlker,  and 
assemblies  will  depend  upon  the  moon  !  The  platonists  ima^ 
trine,  that  the  future  punishment  of  those  who  have  in  this  life 
debased  their  reason  by  subjection  to  their  senses,  and  have 
preferred  the  gross  gratifications  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
the  pure  and  sublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  contemplation,  will 
arise  from  the  predominance  and  solicitations  of  the  same  ap- 
petites, in  a  state  which  can  furnish  no  means  of  appeasing 
tliera.  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright  witli  sun- 
shine, and  fragrant  with  perfumes  ;  this  month,  which  covers 
the  meadow  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens  with  all  the 
mixture  of  colorific  radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the  man 
of  fancy  expects  new  infusions  of  imagery,  and  the  naturalist 
new  scenes  of  observation ;  this  month  will  chain  down  mul- 
titudes to  the  Platonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
and  hurry  them  from  tlie  highest  satisfactions,  which  they 
have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a  state  of  hopeless  wishes 
and  pining  recollection,  where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look 
round  for  admiration  to  no  purpose,  and  tiie  hand  of  avarice 
shuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffectual  dexterity. 

From  the  tediousnessof  this  melancholy  suspension  dT  life, 
I  would  willingly  preserve  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  only 
by  inexperience ;  who  want  not  inclination  to  wisdom  or  vir- 
tuct  though  they  have  been  dissipated  by  negligence,  or  mis- 
led by  example :  and  who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to  rational 
happiness,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  struggle  with 
habit  and  abandon  fashion*  To  these  many  arts  of  spending 
time  might  be  recommended,  which  would  neither  sadden 
the  present  hour  with  weariness,  nor  the  future  with  re- 
pentance. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  speculatist,  that  a 
human  being  can  want  employment.    To  be  bom  in  igncT- 
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rmnce  with  a  capacity  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  filled  with  Tariety,  perpetu^ly  preasiBg 
npon  the  senses  and-  irritating  curiosity,  is  surely  a  sufBcieal 
security  against  the  languishment  of  inattention.  Novelty  la 
indeed  necessary  to  preserve  eagerness  and  alacrity  ;  but  art 
and  nature  have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects ;  and 
every  moment  produces  something  new  to  him,  who  hm 
quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent  observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the  sununer  i^Pi 
peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall  perhaps  endeavour  to  reMb* 
mend  in  a  future  essay ;  but  if  there  be  any  apprehensioii  net 
apt  to  admit  unaccustomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so  stub- 
born and  inflexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply  with  new  ^veo- 
tions,  even  these  obstructions  cannot  exclude  the  pleasare  of 
application ;  for  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment*  co 
which  all  faculties  are  adapted  by  him  who  gave  them.  The 
duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  regularly  performedp  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  exalt  the  meanest,  and  to  exercise'tbe 
highest  understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  vacant^ 
which  is  frequentiy  recalled  by  stated  duties  to  meditations 
on  eternal  interests;  nor  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is 
spent  in  obtaining  some  new  qualification  for  celestisl 
hairiness. 
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Deacripia*  aervare  vicetf  ^perumgue  nUres, 

Cur  egv,  »i  neqtteo  ignoraqvCf  poiia  aaluior  ?  Hob. 

But  if,  through  weakness,  or  mpr  want  of  art, 

1  can't  to  every  different  style  impart 

The  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  claim. 

Why  am  I  honoured  witlv  a  poet's  name  ?  Fa iircu . 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  definitiom 
art  hazardous.  Things  modified  by  human  understandings^ 
subject  to  varieties  of  complication,  and  changeable  as  ex- 
perience advances  knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice^ 
are  scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  of  expres- 
sion, because  they  are  always  suffering  some  alteration  of 
their  state.  Definition  is,  indeed,  not  the  province  of  man ; 
every  thing  is  set  above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  works 
and  operations  of  nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent,  or  too 
much  diSbsed  in  their  relations,  and  the  performances  of  art 
too  inconstant  and  uncertain,  to  be  reduced  to  any  detenni** 
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Mite  idea.  It  is  impossibk  to  impress  upon  oih*  minds  an 
adequate  and  just  representation  of  an  object  so  great,  that 
we  can  never  take  it  into  our  Tiew,  or  so  mutable,  that  it  is 
always  changing  under  oui-  eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form 
while  we  are  labouring  to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  uncertain  in  criti- 
cism than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  licentious  and  vibrant 
faculty,  unsusceptible  of  limitations,  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint, has  always  endeavoured  to  baffle  the  logician,  to 
perplex  the  confines  of  itistinction  and  burst  the  enclosures  of 
regularity.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  species  of  writ- 
ing, of  which  we  can  tell  what  is  its  essence,  and  what  are 
its  constituents  ;  every  new  genius  produces  some  innovation, 
which,  when  invented  and  approved,  subverts  the  rules  which 
the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  established. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to  definers; 
tibough  perhaps  they  might  properly  have  contented  them- 
selves with  declaring  it  to  be  such  a  dramatic  representation 
^f  human  life^  as  may  excite  mirths  they  have  embarrassed 
their  definition  with  the  means  by  which  tiie  comic  writers  at- 
tain their  end,  without  considering  that  the  various  methods 
of  exliilarating  their  audience,  not  being  limited  by  nature, 
cannot  be  comprised  in  precept.  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a 
representation  of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men ;  some  think 
that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unimportance,  others  in  the  fie- 
titiousness  of  the  transaction.  But  any  man's  reflections  will 
inform  him,  that  evei^  dramatic  composition  which  raises 
mirth,  is  comic  :  and  that,  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  necessary,  that  the  personages  should  be  either 
mean  or  corrupt,  nor  always  requisite,  that  the  action  should 
be  trivial,  nor  ever,  tliat  it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been  defined  only 
by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  some  absurdities  might  have 
been  prevented,  with  which  the  compositions  of  our  greatest 
poets  are  disgraced,  who,  for  want  of  some  settled  ideas  and 
accurate  distinctions,  have  unhappily  confounded  tragic  witli 
comic  sentiments.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  that  as  the 
meanness  of  personages  constituted  comedy,  their  greatness 
was  sufficient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary but  that  tliey  should  crowd  the  scene  with  monarchs, 
and  generals,  and  guards ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain 
intervals,  of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  rout  of 
armies.  They  have  not  considered,  that  thoughts  or  inci- 
dents, in  themselves  ridiculous,  grow  still  more  grotesque  by 
the  solemnity  of  such  characters  ;  and  that  reason  and  nature 
are  uniform  and  inflexible ;  and  that  what  ii  despicabU  and 
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absurd,  will  not,  by  any  association  with  splendid  titles,  be- 
come rational  or  great;  that  the  most  important  affairs,  by 
an  intermixture  of  unseasonable  levity,  may  be  made  con- 
temptible ;  and  that  the  robes  of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity 
to  nonsense  or  to  folly. 

**  Comedy,"  says  Horace,  ^'  sometimes  raises  her  yoice ;" 
and  Tragedy  may  likewise  on  proper  occasions  abate  her 
dignity  ;  but  as  the  comic  personages  can  only  depart  from 
their  familiarity  of  style,  when  the  more  violent  passions  are 
put  in  motion,  tiie  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy  should  never 
descend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours  of  ease,  and  intermissions 
of  danger.  Tet  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the 
king  of  Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  having 
just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  condemned  to  die,  breaks 
out  into  a  wUd  boast  that  his  dust  sliall  take  possession  of 
Afric,  the  dialogue  proceeds  thus  between  the  captive  and  his 
conqueror : 

Mitley  Moluch.    What  shall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  ? 

Seb,    Impossible ! 
Souls  know  no  conquerors. 

M.  MoL    I'll  show  thee  for  a  monster  thro'  my  Afric. 

Seb.    No,  thou  canst  only  show  me  for  a  man  : 
Afric  is  stor'd  with  monsters ;  roan's  a  prodigy 
Thy  subjects  have  not  seen. 

M.  MoL    iniou  Ulk'st  as  if 
still  at  the  head  of  battle. 

Seb.    Thou  mistak'st : 
For  there  1  would  not  talk.  • 

Benducar,  the  Minitter.    Sure  he  would  sleep. 

This  conversation,  with  the  sly  remark  of  the  minister, 
can  only  be  found  not  to  be  romi(;,  because  it  wants  the  pro- 
bability necessary  to  representations  of  common  life,  and 
degenerates  too  much  towards  buffoonery  and  farce. 

The  same  play  affords  a  smart  return  of  the  general  to  the 
emperor,  who,  enforcingiiis  orders  for  the  death  of  Sebastian, 
vents  his  impatience  in  this  abrupt  threat  : 


-No  more  replies, 


But  aee  thou  doat  it ;  Or- 

To  which  Dorax  answers : 

Choak  in  that  threat ;  I  can  say  Or  as  knid, 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  impropriety  might  be  pro- 
duced, were  not  one  sc^m  iB  Aureng-Zebe  sufficient  to 
exemplify  i^    IndaiMra^  a  captive  queen,  having  Aureng- 
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Zebe  for  her  lovw,  emj^oys  Arimanty  to  iKrhose  charge  she 
luul  been  entrusted,  and  whom  she  had  made  aensibk  of  her 
charms,  to  carry  her  message  to  his  rival. 

AuMMAmTftpUh  a  lOierm  hit  handi  I]i»aii«ba. 

Arim,  And  I  the  meiseng^r  to  him  from  you  ? 
¥oar  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue : 
You  lay  commands  both  cnid.  and  unjust, 
To  senre  my  rival,  and  betray  my  trost« 

huL  Ton  first  betray'dyour  trust  in  lo^ngmoc 
And  dioold  not  I  my  own  advantage  see  ? 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendship  gain ; 
You  know  the  rest  of  your  pretences  vain. 
You  must,  my  Arimant,  you  must  be  kind : 
lis  in  3rour  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 
•in'fN.  I'll  to  the  king,  and  straight  my  trust  resign. 
Ind,  Bis  trust  you  may,  but  you  shaU  never  mine^ 
Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end. 
But  to  become  my  confident  and  friend : 
As  such,  I  keep  no  secret  {Wmd  youv  •tg'^^ 
And  therefore  .make  vou  judge  how  ilil  write ; 
Bead  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  mind. 
If  'tis  indited,  as  I  meant  it  kind. 

Arim.  /  H9k  rmt  heaven  my  Jreedom  to  rMfore,-^Reading. 
But  only  for  your  take  I'll  read  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must 

Lest  for  my  own,  than  for  yowr  torrvw  toii—— [Reading. 

Another  line  like  this  woiUd  make  me  mad 

Heav'n !  she  goes  on— yet  more— and  yet  more  kind  I— [.^  reading. 

Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

See  fne  thit  nifA^«— ^[Reading. 

Thank  fortune^  rtho  did  tuch  a  friend  provide  ; 

For  faithful  Arimant  thall  be  your  guide. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  instrument. 
But  pre-engag'd  without  my  own  consent ! 
Ind,  Unknown  t'engag^  you,  still  augments  my  scorfe, 

And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the  more. 
Arim.  The  best  of  men 

Some  int'rest  in  their  actions  must  confess ; 

None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  possess: 

The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 

Then,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  sentence  bear. 
Ind.  You  may  ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  adrice: 

'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 

You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late : 

Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 
Arim.  I  thank  thee.  Heaven!  thou  hast  been  wond'rous  kind! 

Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  design'd. 

And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  free-bom  mind ! 

Or  make  thy  orders  with  mv  reason  suit. 

Or  let  me  live  by  sense,  a  glorious  brute— [5%e  /rawtA, 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 

That  dreadful  sentence  comes.  See  me  no  more. 

In  this  scene^  every  circnmstapce  concurs  to  tarn  tragedy 
to  iSurce.   The  wild  absurdity  of  the  expedient ;  the  contempti- 
YOIiP  III.— G  g 
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ble  subjection  of  the  lover ;  the  folly  of  obfiging  him  to  read 
the  letter^  only  because  it  ought  to  have  been  concealed  from 
him ;  the  frequent  interruptions  of  amorous  impatience ;  the 
faint  expostulations  of  a  voluntary  slave ;  the  imperious  haugh- 
tiness of  a  tyrant  without  power;  the  deep  reflection  of  the 
yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  free-will ;  and  his  wise  wish  to 
lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  about  to  do  what 
he  cannot  persuade  his  reason  to  approve,  are  surdy  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  most  torpid  risibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  century  which  has  not 
debased  its  most  important  incidents,  and  polluted  its  most 
serious  interlocutions,  with  buffoonery  and  meanness;  but 
though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  present  age 
has  added  much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  drama,  it  has 
at  least  been  able  to  escape  many  faults,  which  either  igno- 
rance had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had  licensed.  The  lat- 
ter tragedies  indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
destnictiYe  to  delight,  though  less  open  to  censure.  That 
perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  with  which  every  thought  is  now 
expressed  by  every  personage,  the  paucity  ofaldventures  which 
jregularity  admits,  and  the  unvaried]  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
logue, has  taken  away  from  our  present  writers  almost  all 
that  dominion  over  the  passions  which  was  the  boast  of  their 
predecessors.  Yet  they  may  at  least  claim  this  commenda- 
tion, that  they  avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot 
often  move  terrour  or  pity,  they  arc  always  careful  no^to 
provoke  laughter. 
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— JVWtf  eat  aUud  magnum  guam  multa  ndnuta.  Vet.  Aucr. 

Stnds  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.        Youso, 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your  pa- 
pers supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  cha- 
racter given  by  Tranquilla  of  her  lover  Venustulus,  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  mistress,  the  greater 
Bumber  seemedf  inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable 
timidity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked  that  prudence  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  fear;  and  that  if  Venvstulus  was  afraid  of 
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nocturnal  adventures^  no  man  who  considered  how  much  every 
avenue  of  the  town  was  infested  with  robhers,  could  think 
him  blamable ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded  without  pros- 
pect of  honour  or  advantage?  Another  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  calm- 
est weather*  and  declared,  that  for  his  part,  while  there  were 
coaches  and  a  bridge,  he  would  never  be  seen  tottering  in  a 
wooden  case,  out  of  which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any  irre- 
gular agitation,  or  which  might  be  overset  by  accident^  or 
negligence,  or  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of  a 
larger  vessel.  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to  keep  the  secu- 
rity of  day-light  and  dry  ground ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with, 
him.  that  no  wise  man  ever  perished  by  water,  or  was  lost 
in  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tranquilla  had 
seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring  about  the  meadows  in 
the  hot  months,  she  would  not  have  thought  meanly  of  her 
lover  for  not  venturing  his  safety  among  th^m.  His  neigh- 
hour  then  told  us,  that  for  his  part  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  he  could  not  see  a  rat,  though  it  was  dead,  with- 
out palpitation ;  that  he  had  been  driven  six  times  out  of  his 
lodgings  either  by  rats  or  mice;  and  that  he  always  had  a 
bed  in  the  closet  for  his  servant,  whom  he  called  up  whenever 
the  enemy  was  in  motion.  Another  wondered  that  any  man 
should  tliink  himself  disgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
a  dog ;  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  a  dog  might 
he  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  there  was  no  danger  but  of 
being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal,  there  was  more  wisdom  in  flight 
than  contest.  By  all  these  declarations  another  was  encou-* 
raged  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla,  he  should  have  beem 
likely  to  incur  the  same  censure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals 
upon  which  nature  has  impressed  deformity  and  horrour, 
there  is  none  whom  he  durat  not  encounter  rather  than  a 
beetle. 

Thus,  sir,  though  cowardice  is  universally  defined  too  close 
and  anxious  an  attention  to  personal  safety,  there  will  be 
found  scarcely  any  fear,  however  excessive  in  its  degree,  or 
unreasonable  in  its  object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  charac- 
terize a  cowanl.  Fear  is  a  passion  which  every  man  feels 
so  frequently  predominant  in  his  own  breast,  that  he  is  un- 
willing to  hear  it  censured  with  great  asperity ;  and,  perhaps^ 
if  we  confess  the  truth,  the  same  restraint  which  would  hin- 
der a  man  from  declaiming  against  the  frauds  of  any  employ** 
ment  among  those  who  profess  it,  should  withhold  him  from' 
treating  fear  with  contempt  among  humau  beings. 
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Sib — Your  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeaYoored 
to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  desire  of  knowledge; 
nor  can  I  charge  you,  though  you  do  not  seem  equally  atten- 
tive to  the  ladies,  with  endeavouring  to  discourage  them  from 
any  laudable  pursuit  But,  however  either  he  or  yoi  may 
excite  our  curiosity,  you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  it  may 
be  gratified*  The  world  seems  to  have  formed  an  universal 
conspiracy  against  our  understanding^ ;  our  questions  are 
supposed  not  to  expect  answers,  our  arguments  are  confuted 
with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treated  like  b^ngs  who  transgress 
the  limits  of  our  nature  whenever  we  aspire  to  seriousness  or 
improvement. 

^  I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for  astrono- 
mical skill,  what  made  the  day  long  in  sumnker,  and  short  in 
winter ;  and  was  told  that  nature  protracted  the  days  in  sum- 
fier,  lest  ladies  should  want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and 
the  nights  in  winter,  lest  they  should  not  have  hours  sufficient 
to  spend  at  the  card  table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  such  information  with 
just  contempt,  and  I  desire  you  to  discover  to  this  great  mas- 
ter of  ridicule,  that  I  was  far  from  wanting  any  intelligence 
which  he  could  have  given  me.  I  asked  the  question  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  set  him  free  from  the  necessity  of 
silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  on  equal 
terms,  with  a  polite  assembly,  from  which,  however  uneasy^ 
he  could  not  then  escape,  by  a  kind  introduction  of  the  only 
subject  on  which  I  believed  him  able  to  speak  with  propriety.. 

I  am,  &c. 

Generosa. 
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XJxpitH  metiu*  guam  dennu  .*  alHma  primU 

Ceduni  :  disnmiet  tdc  vir,  et  iUe  puer,  Otid. 

Succeeding  years  thy  eariy  fame  destroy  i 
Thou,  who  began'st  »  man  wilt  end  a  boy. 

PoLiTiAN,  a  name  eminent  among  the  restorers  of  polite 
literature,  when  he  published  a  collection  of  epigrams,  pre- 
fixed to  many  of  them  the  year  of  his  age  at  which  they  were 
composed.  He  might  design  by  this  information,  either  to 
boast  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  conciliate  in- 
dulgence to  the  puerility  of  his  performances.  But,  whatever 
was  his  intent,  it  is  remarked  by  Scaliger,  that  he  very  little 
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promoted  his  own  repotation,  because  he  fell  below  the  promise 
which  his  first  productions  had  given,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  seldom  equalled  the  saJlies  of  his  youtii. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who,  at  their  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  wiere  distinguished  for  attainments  or  abilities, 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  and  to  ^id  ill 
neglect  and  obscurity  that  life  which  they  b^an  in  celebrity 
and  honour.  To  the  long  catalogue  of  the  incon?eniencies 
of  old  age,  which  moral  and  satirical  writers  have  so  copi* 
ously  displayed,  may  be  qilen  added  the  loss  of  fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object  of 
laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  prog^ress  of  a  body 
driv'cn  by  a  blow.  It  movee  for  &  time  with  great  velocity 
and  vigour,  but  the  force  of 'the  first  impulse  is  perpetually 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  should  encounter  no  obstacle  capa- 
ble of  quelling  it  by  a  sudden  stop,  the  resistance  of  the' 
medium  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  latent  inequalities  of 
the  smoothest  surface,  will  in  a  short  time,  by  continued  re- 
tardation, wholly  overpower  it.  Seme  hindrances  will  be 
found  in  every  road  of  life  ;  but  he  that  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
any  thing  at  a  distance,  necessarily  loses  sight  of  all  that  fills 

21  the  intermediate  space,  and  therefore  sets  forward  with 
acrity  and  confidence,  nor  suspects  a  thousand  obstacles  by 
which  he  afterwards  finds  his  passage  embarrassed  and  ob- 
structed. Some  are  indeed  stopt  at  once  in  their  career  by 
a  sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different  direc- 
tion by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent  pftssion  ;  but  far 
the  greater  part  languish  by  slow  degrees,  deviate  at  first 
into  sliglit  obliquities,  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  at 
what  time  their  ardour  forsook  them,  or  when  they  lost  sight 
of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevailing  by 
silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  different  causes,  and  not 
observed  till  they  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  oppos- 
ed. Labour  necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us 
unwilling  to  return  to  labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  renew  our  attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  ever}' 
argument  for  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement;  for 
when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind,  it  can  scarce- 
ly  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  efibrts  as  very  few  are  willing 
to  exert 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endangered  by  mis- 
carriage and  success,  by  confidence  and  despondency.  He 
that  engages  in  a  great  undertaking,  with  a  false  opinion  of 
its  facility,  or  too  high  conceptions  ot  his  own  strength,  is 
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easily  disGomraged  b  j  the  first  hindraBce  of  his  advances,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  himself  an  equal  and  perpetual  pro- 
gression without  impediment  or  disturbance;  when  unexpHrt- 
ed  interruptions  break  in  upon  him^heis  inthestateof  a  nan 
surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  he  proposed  only  to  bask  in 
the  calm,  or  sport  in  the  shallows* 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an  enterprise 
greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than  hope  had  pictured  it.  Tovfli 
enters  the  world  with  very  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  fup* 
vour.  She  imagines  herself  not  only  certain  of  accomplish- 
ing every  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  those  rewards  which 
the  accomplishment  may  deserve.  She  is  not  easily  persuad- 
ed to  believe  that  the  force  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  obsti- 
nacy and  avarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy  and  malig- 
nity. She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  most  ievident  claims  to 
praise  or  preferment  may  l>e  rejected  by  malice  against  con- 
viction, or  by  indolence  without  examination ;  that  they  may 
be  sometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes  overborn 
by  clamour ;  that,  in  the  mingled  numbers  of  mankind,  many 
need  no  other  provocation  to  enmity  than  that  they  find  them- 
selves excelled  ;  that  others  have  ceased  their  curiosity,  and 
consider  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth  of  report  with  a  new 
name^  as  an  intruder  upon  their  retreat,  and  disturber  of 
their  repose ;  that  some  are  engaged  in  complications  of  in- 
terest which  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  innovation ; 
that  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly  to  every  report  which 
hatred  disseminates  or  folly  scatters ;  and  that  whoever  as- 
pires to  the  notice  of  the  public,  has  in  almost  every  roan  an 
enemy  and  a  rival ;  and  must  struggle  with  the  opposition  of 
the  daring,  and  elude  the  stratagems  of  the  timorous,  must 
quicken  the  frigid  and  soften  the  obdurate,  must  reclaim  per- 
verseness  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  reward  has  va- 
nished, the  zeal  of  enterprise  should  cease ;  for  who  would 
persevere  to  cultivate  the  soil  which  he  has,  sdter  long  labour, 
discovered  to  be  barren  ?  He  who  hath  pleased  himself  with 
anticipated  praises,  and  expected  that  he  should  meet  in  every 
place  with  patronage  or  friendship,  will  soon  remit  his  vi- 

Sour,  when  he  finds  that,  from  those  who  desire  to  be  consi- 
ered  as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped  but  cold  civility, 
and  that  many  refuse  to  own  his  excellence,  lest  they  should 
be  too  justly  expected  to  reward  it. 

A  man,  thus  cut  ofi*  from  the  prospect  of  that  port  to  which 
his  address  and  fortitude  had  been  employed  to  steer  him, 
often  abandons  himself  to  chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  glides 
rareless  and  idle  dovirn  tin  current  of  life,  without  resolution 
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to  make  another  effort,  till  he  is  swallowed  up  by  the  gulph  of 
inortality. 

Others  arc  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of  themselves 
by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said  of  HannibaK  that  he 
wanted  nothing  to  the  completion  of  his  martial  virtues,  but 
that  when  he  had  gained  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  use 
it.  The  folly  of  desisting  too  soon  from  successful  laboui-s, 
and  the  haste  of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are  secured, 
are  often  fatal  to  men  of  impetuous  desires,  to  men  whose 
consciousness  of  uncommon  powers  fills  them  w  ith  presump« 
tion,  and  who.  having  bom  opposition  down  before  them, 
and  left  emulation  panting  behind,  are  early  persuaded  to  im- 
agine that  they  have  reached  the  heights  of  perfection,  and 
that  now,  being  no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ac- 
quisitions, in  contemplation  of  their  own  superiority,  and  in 
attention  to  their  own  praises,  and  look  unconcerned  from 
their  eminence  upon  the  toils  and  contentions  of  meaner  be-* 
ings. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  hour  of  exultation^ 
that  all  human  excellence  is  comparative  ;  that  no  man  per* 
forms  much  but  in  proportion  to  what  others  acromplish,  or 
to  the  time  and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  Inm  ; 
and  that  he  w:ho  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day 
sinking  in  estimation,  because  his  improvement  grows  con- 
tinually more  incommen8Ui*ate  to  his  life.  Yet  as  no  man 
willingly  quits  opinions  favourable  to  himself,  they  who  have 
once  been  justly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they  still  have  the 
same  pretensions  to  regard,  and  seldom  perceive  the  diminu* 
tion  of  their  character  while  there  is  time  to  recover  it  No- 
thing then  remains  but  murmurs  and  remorse ;  for  if  the 
spendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  he 
once  was  rich,  how  must  the  idler's  obscurity  i>e  clouded  by 
remembring  that  he  once  had  lustre  ! 
.  These  errours  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake  of  the  tru^ 
motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond 
the  praises  or  rewards  of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  neglect 
and  envy,  or  infatuated  by  honours  and  applause.  But  the 
consideration  that  life  is  only  deposited  in  his  han^s  to  be 
employed  in  obedience  to  a  Master  who  will  regard  his  en- 
deavours, not  his  success,  would  have  preserved  him  from 
trivial  elations  and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither  enervated  by 
commendation,  nor  intimidated  by  censure. 

VOL.  III.— 'H  h 
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OvTt  trmp  mrrthtt 

KMi'fUf  Xtyrrtu  yi  fuct  f^trm 
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S;Cii».  l*"f». 

For  not  the  bnre,  or  wise,  or  great. 
E'er  yet  had  happiness  complete : 
Nor  PeleuSygrandsoT^of  the  sky, 

Nor  Cadmus,  scap'd  the  sliafts  of  pain^ 
Though  favour'd  by  the  Pow'rs  on  high, 

WiSi  every  bliss  that  man  can  gain. 

The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state,  and  relieving  the  discontent 
produced  by  the  various  distribution  of  terrestrial  aflvan* 
tagesy  frequently  remind  us  that  we  judge  too  liastily  of  good 
and  evil ;  that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life,  and  deter- 
mine  of  the  whole  by  a  very  small  part ;  and  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  men  it  frequently  happens,  that  grief  and  anxiety 
lie  hid  under  the  golden  robes  of  prospeiity,  and  the  gloom 
of  calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope  and  com- 
fort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog  is  sometimes  covered 
with  flowers,  and  the  mine  concealed  in  tlie  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of  subjecting  their 
senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hypothetical  systems,  can  be  per- 
auaded  by  the  most  specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life 
are  equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  one  has  his 
peculiar  pleasures  and  vexations,  that  external  accidents 
operate  variously  upon  diflereht  minds,  and  that  no  man  can 
exactly  judge  from  his  own  sensations^  what  another  would 
feel  in  the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  estimated  by  the 
representation  which  every  one  makes  of  his  own  estate,  the 
world  must  be  considered  as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery; 
for  how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and  dis- 
tresses ?  If  we  judge  by  the  account  which  may  be  obtained 
off  every  man's  fortune  firom  others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
we  all  are  placed  in  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
loxuriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  felicity ; 
since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  uttered  without  censure  from 
ttiose  that  hear  it,  and  almost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  provision  at  least  adequate^to  thdr  virtue  or  their  under- 
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Standing,  to  possess  either  more  than  they  deserve^  or  more 
than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude  of  temper  and 
inclination^  or  receive  so*  many  of  our  ideas  and  opinions 
from  the  state  of  life  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  giiefe 
and  cares  of  one  part  of  mankind  seem  to  the  oth^  hypocri- 
sy, folly,  and  affectation.  Every  class  of  society  has  its  cant 
of  lamentation,  which  is  understooil  or  regarded  by  none  but 
themselves^  and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneasinesses,  which 
those  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commiserate.  >  An  event 
which  spreads  distraction  over  half  the  cpmmercial  world, 
assembles  the  trading  companies  in  councils  and  committeesy 
and  shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbers,  is  read  by 
the  landlord  and  the  farmer  with  frigid  indifference.  All 
affair  of  love,  which  fills  the  young  breast  with  incessant  al- 
ternations of  hope  and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  and 
^y  from  every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded 
by  them  whose  passions  time  has  extinguished,  as  an  amuse- 
ment, which  can  properly  raise  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and, 
though  it  may  be  suffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  mo* 
ment,  shoulil  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest. 

He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  tlian  to  fill  a  chest  witk 
money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to  his  estate,  who  never 
gi-ieved  but  at  a  bad  mortgage,  or  entered  a  company  but  to 
make  a  bargain,  would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  beings  known 
among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomination  of  wits.  How 
would  he  gape  with  curiosity,  or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the 
mention  of  beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  -what  was 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  inherit  wealth, 
often  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in  treating  those  who  will 
hear  them  talk  ;  and  if  they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of 
improving  their  fortune-s,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others 
laugh  ?  How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there  are  men 
who  woold  rather  l^^o^  a  lo^aoj  tiiMn  the  reputation  of  a  dis- 
tich ;  who  think  It  le.ss  disgrace  to  want  mouey  tlian  repartee; 
whom  the  vexation  of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  of  rail- 
lery is  sometimes  sufficient  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  and  wh<» 
would  esteem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  profitable  bargain  by 
some  accidental  delay,  than  not  to  have  thought  of  a  smart 
reply  till  the  time  of  producing  it  was  past !  How  little 
would  he  suspect  that  this  child  of  idleness  and  fmlic  enters 
«yery  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  litigant  on  the 
day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  probability  of  applause 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  conspirator,  whose  fate  depends  upon 
the  next  night ;  and  at  the  hour  of  retii*ement  he  carries 
home,  under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  lacerated 
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with  eny^f  or  depressed  with  disappointment;  and  immures 
himself  in  his  closet,  that  he  may  disencumber  his  memory  at 
leisure,  review  the  pi-ogress  of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy 
his  loss  or  gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  of  his 
failure  or  success  ? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions  are  the  numer- 
ous and  restless  anxieties,  by  which  female  happiness  is  par- 
ticularly disturbed.  A  solitary  philosopher  would  imagine 
ladies  bom  with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sorrow,  lulled 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled  pleasure ;  for, 
what  can  interrup[t  the  content  of  those,  upon  whom  one  age 
has  laboured 'after  another  to  confer  honours,  and  accumulate 
immunities ;  th(>se  to  whom  rudeness  is  infamy,  and  insult  Is 
cowardice;  whose  eye  commands  the  brave,  and  whose 
smiles  soften  the  severe ;  whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn, 
the  soldier  bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to 
celebrate ;  who  claim  tribute  from  every  art  and  science,  and  ^ 
for  whom  all  who  approach  them  endeavour  to  multiply  de* 
lights,  without  requiring  from  them  any  return  but  wiliiug- 
ness  to  be  pleased  ? 

Surely  among  these  favourites  of  nature,  thus  unacquainted 
with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  must  have  fixed  her  residence ; 
they  must  know  only  the  changes  of  more  vivid  or  more  gen- 
tle joys ;  their  life  must  always  move  either  to  the  slow  or 
sprightly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  gladness  ;  they  can  never  as- 
semble but  to  pleasure,  or  retire  but  to  peace^ 

Such  would  be  the  tlioughts  of  every  man  who  should  hover 
at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and  know  it  only  by  conjec- 
ture and  speculation.  But  experience  will  soon  discover  how 
easily  tirose  are  disgusted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty 
and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon  see  to  how  many 
dangers  power  is  ex{)Osed  which  has  no  other  guard  tlian 
youth  and  beauty»  and  how  easily  that  tranquillity  is  molest- 
ed which  can  only  be  southc«l  wku  tlie  coQgs  of  flattery.  It 
IS  impossible  to  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle  imagination 
may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove  all  inconveniencies 
fcy  which  elegance  refined  into  impatience  may  be  offended. 
Done  are  so  hard  to  please,  as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure 
mak^  weary  of  themselves ;  nor  s^ny  so  readily  provoked  as 
those  who  have  been  always  courted  with  an  emulation  of 
civility. 

There  are  indeed  some  strokes  which  the  envy  of  fate  aims 
immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mistress  of  Catullus  wept  for 
her  sparrow  many  centuries  ago,  and  lap-dogs  will  be  some^ 
times  sick  in  the  present  age.  The  most  fashionable  brocade 
is  sttlyect  to  stiuns ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  Bnissels,  may  be 
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ti»*n  by  a  careless  washer ;  a  picture  may  drop  from  a  watch ; 
or  the  triumph  of  a  new  suit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  first 
day  of  its  enjoyment^  and  all  distinctions  of  dress  unexpect- 
edly obliterated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Sucli  is  the  state  of  every  ^ge,  every  seXy  and  every  condi- 
tion :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from  nature  or  from  folly  : 
and  whoever  therefore  finds  himself  inclined  to  envy  another, 
should  remember  that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
he  desires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  tliat,  by  indulging  a  vicious 
passion,  he  must  lessen  that  happiness  which  ho  thinks  already 
too  sparingly  bestowed. 


No.  129.    Tuesday,  June  11,  1751. 


'JVunc,  0  nuncy  Dadalet  dixit. 


Materiam,  qua  sis  ingcniosuSy  habes, 
jPossidet  terras,  et  posridet  aquora,  Minos  .• 

•AVc  tellus  nostra,  nee  patel  undafugx. 
Restat  iter  calo  :  ccelo  tentabimus  ire. 

Da  vejiiam  capto,  Jupiter  alte,  meo.  Oyiii. 

Now,  Dxdalus,  behold,  by  fate  assignM, 
A  task  proportion^  to  thy  mighty  mind ! 
Unconquer'd  bars  on  earth  and  sea  withstand  ; 
Thine  Minos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  land. 
The  skies  are  open — let  us  try  the  skies  : 
Forgive,  great  Jove,  the  daring  enterprise. 

Moralists,  like  other  writers,  instead  of  casting  their 
eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endeavouring  to  form 
maxims  of  practice  and  new  hints  of  theory,  content  their 
curiosity  with  that  secondary  knowledge  which  books  afford, 
and  think  themselves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  an  ancient  system,  or  new  illustration  of  established 
principles.  Tbe  sage  precepts  of  the  first  instructors  of  the 
world  are  transmitt^  from  age  to  age  with  little  variation, 
and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not  perhaps  without 
some  loss  of  their  oi*iginal  force  at  every  repercussion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reason  than  this  idleness  of 
imitation  can  be  assigned  for  that  uniform  and  constant  par- 
tiality, by  which  some  vices  have  hitherto  escaped  censure, 
and  some  virtues  wanted  recommendation ;  nor  can  I  disco- 
ver  why  else  we  have  been  warned  only  against  pai*t  of  our 
enemies,  while  the  rest  have  been  suffered  to  steal  upon  us 
without  notice ;  why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been  doubly 
fortified,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  incursions  of  errour, 
and  the  ravages  of  vice» 
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Among  the  favonrite  topics  of  moral  declamatkm^  may  be^ 
numbered  the  miscarriages  of  imprudent  boldness,  and  the 
folly  of  attempts  beyond  our  power.  Every  page  of  everjr 
philosopher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temeri^  that  sunk 
under  burdens  which  she  laid  upon  herself,  and  called  out 
enemies  to  battle  by  whom  she  was  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  just  to  be  disputed,  and  too  salutary 
to  be  rejected  ;  but  there  is  likewise  some  danger  lest  timo* 
rous  prudence  should  be  inculcated,  till  courage  and  enter- 
prise are  wholly  repressed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpe- 
tual inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorific  wisilom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare  his  force 
with  bis  understanding  ;  for  though  we  ought  not  to  live  only 
for  our  own  sakos,  and  though  therefore  danger  or  difficulty 
should  not  be  avoided  merely  because  we  may  expose  our- 
selves to  misery  or  disgrace ;  yet  it  may  be  justly  required 
of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon  inadequate  and  hope- 
less designs,  since  we  might,  by  a  just  estimate  of  our  abili- 
ties, become  more  useful  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger,  which  approaches 
nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the  guilt,  of  suicide  ;  there  is  a  ri- 
diculous perseverance  in  impracticable  schemes,  which  is 
justly  punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide 
regions  of  probability,  which  are  the  proper  province  of  pru- 
dence and  election,  there  is  always  room  to  deviate  on  either 
side  of  rectitude  without  rushing  against  apparent  absurdity; 
and,  according  to  the  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  precept,  the  daring  and  the  cautious  may  move  in 
different  dii'ections  without  touching  upon  rashness  or  cow- 
ardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
.find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimously  confessed  :  but  it  is  likewise 
acknowledged  that  this  middle  path  is  so  narniw,  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that  there  ar© 
no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed  :  the  care  there- 
fore of  all  those  who  c^onduct  others  has  been,  that  whenever 
they  decline  into  obliquities,  they  should  tend  towards  the 
side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity  has  been  ge- 
nerally censured  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vices  with  which  few 
can  be  charged,  ami  which  therefore  great  numbers  are  ready 
to  condemn.  It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition  of  genius  ;  and 
is  therefore  not  regarded  with  much  tendeniess,  because  it 
never  flatters  us  by  that  appearance  of  softness  and  imbecility 
which  is  commonly  necessary  to  conciliate  compassion.     But 
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if  the  same  attention  had  been  applied  to  the  search  of  argu- 
Bueiits  against  the  folly  of  presupposing  impossibilities  an4 
anticipating  frustration,  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not 
have  been  roused  to  usefulness,  who,  having  been  taught  to 
confound  prudence  with  temerity^  never  ventured  to  excel, 
lest  they  should  unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  our  own  interest  from  that  of 
others,  and  that  distinction  will  perhaps  assist  us  in  fixing 
the  just  limits  of  caution  and  adventurousness.  In  an  un- 
dertaking that  involves  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  many, 
we  have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed 
by  those  who  partake  the  danger;  but  where  only  ourselves 
can  suffer  by  miscarriage,  we  are  not  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits;  and  still  le.ss  is  the  reproach  of  temerity, 
when  numbers  will  receive  advantage  by  success,  and  only 
one  be  incommoded  by  failui'e. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by  which  ease 
is  favoured ;  and  as  no  resentment  is  raised  by  general  repre- 
sentations of  human  folly,  even  in  those  who  are  most  emi- 
nently jealous  of  comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  with- 
out reluctance,  that  vain  man  Is  ignorant  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  tlierefore  fi-equently  presumes  to  attempt  what  he 
can  never  accomplish;  but  it  ought  likewise  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  man  is  no  less  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and 
might  perhaps  have  accomplished  a  thousand  designs,  which 
the  prejudices  of  cowardice  restrained  him  from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  that 
**  Power  is  never  far  from  necessity."  The  vigour  of  the 
human  mind  quickly  appears,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  doubt  and  hesitation,  when  diffidence  is  absorbed  in 
the  sense  of  danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  some  resistless  pas- 
sion. We  then  soon  discover,  that  difficulty  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  daughter  of  idleness,  that  the  obstacles  with  which 
our  way  seemed  to  be  obstructwl  were  only  phantoms,  which 
we  believed  real,  because  we  durst  not  advance  to  a  close  ex- 
amination ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
without  experience  how  much  constancy  may  endure,  or  per- 
severance perform. 

But,  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the  review  of  dis- 
tresses when  art  or  courage  has  surmounted  tliem,  few  will 
be  persuaded  to  wish  that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or 
terrour  to  the  conviction  of  tlieir  own  abilities.  Every  one 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himself  by  reason 
and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert  the  latent  force  that 
nature  may  have  reposed  in  him,  before  tlie  hour  of  exigence 
comes  upon  hiBi  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him  to  dili- 
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gence.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being  to  owe 
lat  strength  to  necessity  which  ought  always  to  act  at  ^e 
call  of  choice,  or  to  need  any  other  motive  to  industry  than 
the  desire  of  performing  his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  despair,  cannot  be  want- 
ing to  him  who  considers  how  murh  life  is  now  advanced  be^ 
yond  the  state  of  naked,  undisciplined,  uninstrurted  nature. 
Whatever  has  been  effected  for  convenience  or  elegance,  whilff 
it  was  yet  unknown,  was  believed  impossible ;  and  therefore 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  had  not  some,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  adventured  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and 
censure.  Nor  la  there  yet  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same' 
labour  would  be  rewarded  with  the  same  success.  There  are 
qualities  in  the  products  of  nature  yet  undiscovered,  and 
combinations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  something  may  be  added  by 
his  industry  to  the  hereditary  aggregate  of  knowledge  and 
liappiness.  To  add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few,  hut 
to  add  somctliing,  however  little,  every  one  may  hope;  and 
of  every  honest  endeavour,  it  is  certain,  that,  however  un- 
successful^ it  will  be  at  last  rewarded. 


No.  130.     Saturday,  June  15,  1751. 

Atn  tic  prata  novo  vere  decenlia 
jEtlalii  cttidx  ditpalial  vapor, 

Stvit  culttilie  turn  medial  tfi«  i 

U'  falgttr  teurrit  qui  radial  genit 

JHnmenlo  ra/tilur,  nuUaqtie  ne'i  <*« 

FormoD  iptlium  carpvrit  abtlulil. 

Ret  eti  /ernui  fugax.      Quit  tapient  beno 

Canjidal  fragili?  Slirtci. 

Not  fiuter  in  the  jummer's  ray 

The  ipring"*  frail  benuly  fades  away. 

Than  anniijh  and  decay  consjmc 

The  smihng  virgin's  rosy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  snatch'd  i-ach  day,  each  houn 

for  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flow'r  ■- 

Then  how  can  wiadom  e'vr  confide 

In  beauty'*  momentary  pride  I  EuBiarron. 

TO  THE  KAHBLER. 

Sis — You  have  very  lately  observed,  that  in  the  numerous 
sabdlvisions  of  the  world,  every  class  anil  order  oi  mapit.ind 
have  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain 
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aid  pleasure  firom  events  which  pass  unheeded  before  other 
eyes,  but  can  scarcely  communicate  our  perceptions  to  minds 
pre-occupied  by  diflferent  objects,  any  more  than  the  delight  of 
well  disposed  colours  or  harmonious  sounds  can  be  impai'ted 
to  such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or  of  sight 

I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  justness  of  this  remaric, 
and  have  on  so  many  occasions  discovered  with  how  little 
attention  pride  looks  upon  calamity  of  which  she  thinks  her* 
self  not  in  danger,  and  indolence  listens  to  complaint  when 
it  is  not  echoed  by  her  own  remembrance^  that  though  I  am 
about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before  you,  1  question 
whetiier  you  wilf  condescend  to  peruse  my  narrative,  or, 
without  the  help  of  some  female  spcculatist,  be  able  to  under- 
stand it 

I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  reason  I  had  my 
rqpird  turned  wholly  upon  myself,  nor  can  recollect  any 
thuig  earlier  than  praise  and  admiration*  My  mother,  whose 
face  had  luckily  advanced  her  to  a  condition  above  her  births 
thought  no  evil  so  great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  the  power 
of  imagining  any  other  defect  than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or 
disproportionate  features;* and  therefore  contemplated  me  as 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  raise  envy  or  desire,  and  pre* 
dieted  with  triumphant  fondness  the  extent  of  my  conquests, 
and  the  number  of  my  slaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  acquaintance  before 
roe,  but  to  remark  how  much  they  fell  below  my  perfection; 
how  one  would  have  had  a  fine  face,  butthat  her  eyes  were  with- 
out lustre ;  how  another  struck  the  sight  at  a  distance,  but 
wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view;  anotlier  disgrac- 
ed an  elegant  shape  with  a  brown  skin ;  some  had  short  fin-* 
gers,  and  others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

As  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantage  but  from 
beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty  worthy  of  her  care  ; 
and  her  maternal  kindness  was  chiefly  exercised  in  contri- 
vances to  protect  me  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  me 
witli  a  scar,  or  stain  me  with  a  freckle :  she  never  thought 
me  suflSciently  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  screened  from  the  f&e. 
She  was  severe  or  indulgent  with  no  other  intention  than  the 
preservation  of  my  form ;  she  excused  me  from  work,  lest  I 
should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or  harden  my  finger 
with  a  needle ;  she  snatched  away  my  book,  because  a  young 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  had  ma(de  her  eyes  red  with  read- 
ing by  a  candle;  but  she  would  scarcely  suffer  me  to  eat  lest 
I  should  spoil  my  shape,  nor  to  walk,  lest  I  should  swell  my 
ancle  with  a  sprain.  At  night  I  was  accurately  surveyed 
from  head  to  foot^  lest  I  should  have  suffered  any  diminution 

vol-  ui.— I  i 
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of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and  was  nerer 
permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed  through  the  cosmetic  dis- 
cipline, part  of  which  was  a  regular  lustration  performed 
witli  bean-flower  water  and  May-dews;  my  hair  was  per- 
fumcil  witli  a  variety  of  unguents^  by  some  of  which  it  was 
to  be  tliickened,  and  by  others  to  be  curled.  The  softness  of 
my  hands  was  secured  by  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom 
rubbed  with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of  virtue  to 
discuss  pimplesy  and  clear  discolorations. 

I  was  always  called  up  early^  because  the  morning  air 
gives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks  ;  but  I  was  placed  behind  a 
curtain  in  my  mother's  chamber,  because  tlie  neck  is  easily 
tanned  by  the  rising  sun.  I  was  then  dressed  with  a  thousand 
precautions,  and  again  heard  my  own  praises,  and  triumph- 
ed in  the  compliments  and  prognostications  of  all  that  ap- 
proached me. 

My  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed  with  an  qiinion 
pf  natural  excellencies  as  not  to  tiiink  some  cultivation  ne- 
cessary to  their  completion.  She  took  care  that  I  should 
wrant  none  of  the  accomplishments  included  in  female  educa- 
tion, or  considered  necessary  in  fashionable  life.  I  was  looked 
upon  in  my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  tlie  dancing- 
master's  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  reproach  his  other 
scholars  with  my  performances  on  the  harpsichord.  At 
twelve  I  was  remakablo  for  playing  my  cards  with  great 
elegance  of  manner,  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother  thought  me  perfect 
in  my  exercises,  and  qualified  to  display  in  the  open  world 
those  accomplishments  which  had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
select  parties,  or  domestic  assemblies.  Preparations  were 
therefore  made  for  my  appearance  on  a  public  night,  w  liich 
she  considered  as  the  most  important  and  critical  moment  of 
my  life.  Sb^  cannot  be  charged  wfth  neglecting  any  means 
of  recommendation,  or  leaving  any  thing  to  chance  w  hich 
prudence  could  ascertain.  Every  ornament  was  tried  in 
every  position,  every  friend  was  consulted  about  the  colour 
of  my  dress,  and  the  mantua-makers  were  harassed  with  di- 
rections and  alterations. 

At  last  the  night  arrived  fftom  which  my  future  life  was  to 
be  reckoned.  1  was  dressed  and  sent  out  to  conquer,  with  a 
heart  beating  like  that  of  an  old  knight-errant  at  his  first 
sally.  Scholars  have  toM  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who» 
when  she  armed  her  son  for  battle,  bade  him  bring  back  his 
shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it  My  venerable  parent  dis- 
~  me  to  a  field,  in  her  opinion,  of  equal  glory,  with  a 
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commaml  to  show  tiiat  I  was  her  daughter,  apid  not  to  return 
without  a  lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received,  like  other  pleasing  novelties, 
with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every  man  who  valued  himself 
upon  the  graces  of  bis  person,  or  the  jelegance  of  his  address,,, 
crowded  about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for  ray 
notice.  I  was  delightfully  fatigued  with  incessant  civilities, 
whicli  were  made  more  pleasing  by  the  apparent  envy  of 
those  whom  my  presenee  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned 
with  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my  utmost 
wishes,  and  from  this  time  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  beauty, 
was  followed  by  gazers  in  the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  imitated  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into 
fashion;  and  censured  by  those  whom  age  or  disappointment 
forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with  all  the  exuberance  of  finery  f 
and  when  I  represented  to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  e^^ 
pected  proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me  that  she 
should  scorn  the  reptile  who  could  inquire  afU^  the  fortune 
of  a  girl  like  me.  She  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victories, 
and  time  would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might  de- 
serve the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I  had  no  other 
care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I  should  seem  to  give 
the  preference.  But  having  been  steadily  and  industriously 
instructed  to  preserve  my  heart  from  any  impressions  which 
might  hinder  me  from  consulting  my  interest,  I  acted  with 
less  embarrassment,  because  my  choice  was  regulated  by 
principles  more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  appro- 
bation. When  I  had  singled  out  one  from  the  rest  more  wor- 
thy of  encouragement,  I  proceeded  in  my  measures  by  tlio 
rules  of  art ;  and  yet  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of  my  influence ; 
I  felt  in  myself  the  want  of  some  power  to  diversify  amuse- 
ment, and  enliven  conversation,  and  could  not  but  suspect 
Uiat  my  mind  failed  in  performing  the  promises  of  my  face. 
This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  one  of  my  lovers,  who 
married  Lavinia,  with  less  beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  be- 
cause he  thought  a  wife  ought  to  ha^  qualities  which  might 
make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was  past. 

The  vanity  of  'my  mother  would  not  suffer  her  to  discover 
any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  formed  by  her  instructions, 
and  had  all  the  excellence  which  she  herself  could  boast. 
She  told  me  that  nothing  so  much  hindered  the  advancement 
of  women  as  literature  and  wit,  which  generally  frightened 
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away  those  thai  could  make  the  best  setUenieiitSf  and  drew 
about  them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philosopberSy  that  ftUed 
their  heads  with  wild  notions  of  content,  and  contemplation, 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  eiyoined  bm  to  im- 
prove my  minute-step  with  a  new  French  dancing-masCert  aai 
wait  the  event  of  the  next  birth-night. 

I  had  now  almost  completed  my  nineteenth  year ;  if  my 
charms  had  lost  any  of  their  softness,  it  was  more  than  com- 
pt^nsated  by  additional  dignity ;  and  if  the  attractions  of  in- 
nocence were  impaired,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  aits 
of  allurement.  I  was  therfore  preparing  for  a  new  attack, 
without  any  abatement  of  my  confidence,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  my  hopes  and  schemes,  I  was  seized  by  that  dreadful  om- 
lady  which  has  so  often  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
beauty.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confinement ; 
but  when  I  looked  again  on  that  face  which  had  been  ofbn 
flushed  with  transport  at  its  own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that 
I  l^ad  learned  to  value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improvey 
all  that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praises,  irrecoverably 
destrayed,  I  sunk  at  once  into  melancholy  and  despondence. 
My  pain  was  not  much  consoled  or  alleviated  by  my  mother, 
who  grieved  that  I  had  not  lost  my  life  together  with  my 
beauty  ;  and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  woman  di« 
vested  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which  those  who  loved 
her  could  desire  to  save  her  from  the  grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  period  from 
which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I  shall  conclude  it  in  ano- 
ther letter,  iff  by  publishing  this,  you  show  any  regard  for 
the  correspondence  of,  Sir,  &c. 

ViCTOBIA. 


No.  ISl.    TiTBSBAY,  June  18,  1751. 


Fatis  accede  deitque. 


Kt  cole  feliees  ,•  muerot  fttge^     Sidera  cmio 

Ut  dUlant^  fiamma  wuui^  tic  utile  recto,  Lcca^. 


« 


Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite  ; 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 

Sooner  sh'^ll  iarrin|^  elements  unite, 

Than  truth  with  gain»  than  interest  with  right.  F.  Lbwis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which,  amidst  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  inclination,  that  nature  or  accident 
have  soattered  in  the  world,  we  ftsd  greato*  numbers  concur- 
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ring,  than  in  tlie  wish  for  riches ;  a  wish  indeed  so  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  he  considered  as  universal  and  transcen- 
dental* as  the  desire- in  which  all  other  desires  afe  inclnded, 
and  of  which  the  various  purposes  which  actuate  mankind 
are  only  subordinate  species  and  different  modifications. 

Wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the  point  to 
which  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable  tendency,  and  from 
which  they  afterwards  diverge  in  numberless  directions* 
Whatever  is  the  remote  or  ultimate  design,  the  immediate 
care  is  to  be  rich;  and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  intend 
finally  to  acquiesce,  we  seldom  consider  it  as  attainable  but 
by  the  means  of  money*  Of  wealth,  therefere,  all  unani- 
mously confess  the  value,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  but 
about  the  use. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not  assist  to 
gratify.  He  that  places  his  happiness  in  splendid  equipage 
or  numerous  dependents,  in  refined  praise  or  popular  accla- 
mations, in  the  accumulation  of  curiosities  or  the  revels  of 
luxury,  in  splendid  edifices  or  t^de  plantations,  must  stilly 
either  by  birth  or  acquisition,  possess  riches.  They  may  be 
considered  as  the  elemental  principles  of  pleasure,  which 
may  be  combined  with  endless  diversity ;  as  the  essential  and 
necessary  substance  of  which  only  the  form  is  left  to  be  ad- 
justed by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  almost  every  mind  has  been  employed  in  endeavours 
to  acquire  them ;  that  multitudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which 
life  is  furnished  with  accommodations,  and  which  therefore 
mankind  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant  appetite  had 
operated  only  in  concurrence  with  virtue,  by  influencing  none 
but  those  who  were  zealous  to  deserve  what  they  were  eagdr 
to  possess,  and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  fortunes' by 
contributing  to  the  ease  or  happiness  of  others.  To  have 
riches  and  to  have  merit  would  then  have  been  the  same,  and 
success  might  reasonably  have  been  consida*ed  as  a  proof  of 
excellence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  men  keep  a 
stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attainment  Many  envy 
and  desire  wealth,  who  can  never  procure  it  by  honest  indus* 
try  or  useful  knowledg^e.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes  about 
to  examine  what  other  methods  can  be  found  of  gaining  that 
which  none,  however  impotent  or  worthless,  will  be  content 
to  want 

A  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  there  are  nearer  ways  to 
profit  than  thnnigh  the  intricacies  of  art^  or  up  the  steeps  of 
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labour ;  vfhai  wisdom  and  virtue  scarcdy  receava  at  the  dose 
of  lire,  as  the  recompense  of  long  toil  and  i^peated  eflfbrta;  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  subtilty'and  dishonesty  bj  maaet 
expeditious  and  compendious  measures ;  the  wealth  of  cre- 
dulity is  an  open  prey  to  falsehood ;  and  the  possewons  of 
ignorance  and  imbecility  are  easily  stolen  away  by  the  cob- 
veyances  of  secret  artifice,  or  seized  by  the  g^ripe  of  unresisted 
violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover  that  riches  always  pro- 
cure protection  for  themselves,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
inquiry,  divert  the  celerity  of  pursuit,  or  appease  the  ferocity 
of  vengeance.  When  any  man  is  incontestably  known  to 
have  large  possessions,  very  few  think  it  requisite  to  inquire 
by  what  practices  they  were  obtained;  the  resentment  of 
mankind  rages  only  against  the  struggl^  of  feeble  and  timo- 
rous corruption,  but  when  it  has  surmounted  the  first  opposi- 
tion, it  is  afterwards  supported  by  favour,  and  animated  by 
applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedily  what  is  ardently  desired, 
and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  by  every  accession  of  advan- 
tage an  addition  of  security,  have  so  far  prevailed  upon  the 
passions  of  mankind,  that  the  peace  of  life  is  destroyed  by  a 
general  and  incessant  struggle  for  riches.  It  is  observed  of 
gold,  by  an  old  epigrammatist,  that  to  have  it  is  to  be  in  /ear^ 
and  to  want  it  is  to  be  in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  which 
is  not  disquieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  keeping 
money ;  and  the  race  of  man  may  be  divided  in  ar  politictS 
estimate  between  those  who  are  practising  fraud,  and  those 
wh«)  are  repelling  it 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  of  the  FoHd,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  confidence  is  lost  among  mankind,  that  no  man 
ventures  to  act,  where  money  can  be  endangered  upon  the 
faith  of  another.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls  in 
which  every  contract  is  concluded,  with  all  their  appendages 
of  seals  and  attestations,  without  wondering  at  the  depravity 
of  those  beings,  who  must  be  restrained  from  violation  of  pro- 
mise by  such  formal  and  public  evidences,  and  precluded 
from  equivocation  and  subterfuge  by  such  punctilious  mi- 
nuteness. Among  all  the  satires  to  which  folly  and  wicked- 
ness have  given  occasion,  none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond 
or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  obtained,  the 
greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  irreconcileable  with  the 
laws  of  virtue ;  some  are  openly  flagitious,  and  practised 
not  only  in  neglect,  but  in  defiance  of  (kith  and  justice  ;  and 
the  rest  are  on  every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious  tenden-^ 
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ciesy  and  so  beset  \i^ith  perpetual  temptations,  that  very  few 
even  of  those  who  are  not  yet  abandoned,  are  able  to  pre- 
serve their  innocence,  or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to 
pardon  than  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  right  less 
than  others,  and  have  sooner  and  more  diligently  endeavoured 
to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Golden  A^e,  of  the 
age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  man- 
kind, is  the  community  of  possessions :  strife  and  fraud  were 
totally  excluded,  and  every  turbulent  passion  was  stilled  by 
plenty  and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy  times,  but 
such  times  can  return  no  more.  Community  of  possession 
must  include  spontaneity  of  production ;  for  what  is  obtained 
by  labour  will  be  of  right  the  property  of  him  by  whose  la- 
bour it  is  gained.  And  while  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or 
to  affluence  must  be  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or  un- 
certain hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom  cowar- 
dice or  impatience  incite  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
thods, who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cultivating  the 
tree,  and  to  share  the  advantages  of  victory  without  partaking 
the  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  the  latter  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to  which 
virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues  open  to  the  influ- 
ence of  riches,  has  determined  many  to  vows  of  perpetual 
poverty ;  they  have  suppressed  desire  by  cutting  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  gratification,  and  secured  peace  by  destroying  the 
enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  reducing  to  quiet  subjection* 
But,  by  debarring  themselves  from  evil,  they  have  rescinded 
many  opportunities  of  good ;  they  have  too  often  sunk  into 
inactivity  and  uselessness ;  and  though  they  have  forbom  to 
injure  society,  have  not  fully  paid  their  contributions  to  its 
happiness. 

n  bile  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  convenience,  and 
so  much  more  easily  obtained  by  crimes  than  virtues,  the  mind 
can  only  be  secured  from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
covetousness  by  the  preponderatioii  of  unchangeable  and 
eternal  motives.  Golu  will  turn  the  intellectual  balance, 
when  weighed  only  against  reputation ;  but  will  be  light  and 
ineffectual  when  tiie  opposite  scale  is  charged  with  justice^ 
veracity,  and  piety. 
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No.  132.     Satu&dat,  June  M^  1751. 

DoetlcM  imitandit 
Tarpihua  ac  pravi9  omnet  tumua.'^-^  Jim 

The  mind  of  mortals  in  penreneneM  strong, 
Imbibes  with  £re  docility  the  wrong. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr*  Rambusr — I  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  aftar  the  waal 
coarse  of  education,  (band  it  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
support  of  life  fliat  learning  which  I  had  almost  exhanstod 
my  little  fortune  In  acquiring.  The  lucrative  profiDtsioiis 
drew  my  reg^ard  with  equal  attraction ;  each  presented  ideas 
which  excit^  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  dutks  iriuch 
terrified  my  apprehension.  * 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  interest  flian  de- 
sultory application  and  unlimited  inquiry,  by  which  the 
desires  are  held  in  a  perpetual  equipoise,  and  the  mind  fluc- 
tuates between  different  purposes  without  determination.  I 
had  books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I  divided 
my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed.  I  often  spent  tiie 
first  hours  of  the  day,  in  considering  to  what  study  I  should 
devot<^  the'  rest ;  and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay 
upon  the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coifee-house  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and  the  gloominess  of 
solitude. 

Thus  my  litUe  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly  less,  till  I 
was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber  by  a  creditor,  whose 
importunity  obliged  me  to  pacify  him  with  so  lai^  a  som^ 
that  what  remained  was  hot  sufficient  to  support  me  more  than 
eight  months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach  me  with  avarice 
or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  now  thought  myself  in 
danger  of  distress,  and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  some  cer- 
tain competence. 

There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who  have  laid  the 
price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer,  and,  witfaont  tiie  least  in* 
terruption  of  their  tranquillity,  or  abatement  of  their  ex- 
penses, taken  out  one  piece  after  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  bom  to  such  dignity  of  im- 
prudence, or  such  exaltation  above  the  cares  and  necessities 
of  life  :  I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  friends  to  pro- 
cure me  a  little  employment^  which  might  set  me  fite  from 
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the  dread  of  pnvertyy  and  afford  me  time  to  plan  out  some 
final  sch(*me  of  lasting  advantage. 

My  friends  y^eve  struck  with  honest  solicitude,  and  imme-  ^ 
diately  pnmiised  their  endeavours  for  my  extrication^  Tliey 
did  not  suffer  their  kindness  to  languish  by  delay,  but  prosis- 
cuted  their  inquiries  with  such  success,  that  Jn  less  than  ft 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and  contrariety 
of  prospects. 

1  had  however  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  consideration  ; 
and  therefore  soon  resolved  to  accept  the  office  of  instructing 
a  young  nobleman  in  the  house  of  his  father  :  I  went  to  the 
seat  at  which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside^  was  receiv- 
ed with  groat  ]>olitenes8,  and  invited  to  enter  immediately  on 
my  charge.  The  terms  offered  were  such  as  I  should  willingly 
have  accepted,  though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  greater 
liberty  of  choice  :  the  respect  with  which  I  was  treated,  flat- 
tered my  vanity ;  and  perhaps  the  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  luxury  of  tlie  table,  were  not  wholly  without 
their  influence.  I  immediately  complied  with  the  proposals, 
and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  desire  to  gain  moi*e  than  I  should  truly  deserve,. 
I  very  diligently  prosecuted  my  undertaking,  and  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  discovering  in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a 
rjuick  apprehension,  and  a  i*etentive  memory.  1  did  not 
much  doubt  that  my  care  would,  in  time,  produce  a  wise  and 
useful  counsellor  to  the  state^  though  my  labours  were  some- 
what obstructed  by  want  of  authority,  and  tlie  necessity  of 
( omplying  with  the  freaks  of  negligence,  and  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  lucky  moment  of  voluntary  attention.  To  a 
man,  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  th<5  dignity  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the  common 
amusements  insipid  and  contemptible,  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  suppress  his  indignation,  when  he  saw  himself  forsaken  in 
the  midst  of  his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  insect, 
and  found  his  instructions  debarred  fix)m  access  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  by  the  memory  of  a  childish  frolic,  or  the 
desire  of  a  new  plaything. 

Those  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  frequently,  had 
not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at  one  time  that  he  should  bo 
excused  from  a  task  as  a  reward  for  some  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify 
herself  or  her  visitants  with  his  vivacity,  shown  him  that 
every  thing  was  more  pleasing  and  more  important  than 
knowledge,  and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather  than 
chosen,  and  was  only  the  business  of  those  hours  which  plea 
«ure  left  vacant  or  discipline  usur[)ed. 
vox.  III.— Kk 
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I  thoaght  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender  termey  of  theee 
firequent  avocations ;  but  w»  answered,  tiiat  rank*  and  fiir- 
tune  might  reasonably  hope  for  some  indulgence ;  that  th^ 
retardation  of  my  pupil's  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  negligence  or  inability  of  mine ;  and  diat  witii  the  success 
which  satisfied  every  body  else,  I  might  surely  satisfy  myself. 
I  had  now  done  my  duty,  and  without  more  r^nonstnmccs 
continued  to  inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  they  could  be 
heard,  (^ned  every  day  new  influence,  and  found  thai  by 
degrees  my  scholar  beg^an  to  feel  the  quick  impulses  of  curi- 
osity, and  the  honest  ardour  of  studious  ambition** 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in  London.  The 
lady  bad  too  much  fondness  for  her  son  to  live  five  mondis 
without  him,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning 
to  refiise  her  vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  *  him  to  the 
public.  I  remonstrated  against  too  early  an  acquaintance 
with  cards  and  company ;  but  with  a  soft  contempt  of  my  ig- 
norance and  pedantry,  she  said  that  be  had  been  already  con- 
fined too  long  to  solitary  study,  and  it  was  now  time  to  show 
him  the  world ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand  of  meanness  than 
bashful  timidity ;  gay  freedom  and  elegant  assurance  were 
only  to  be  gained  by  mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies ;  and  she  had  more  than  once  observed,  that  his  for- 
wardness and  complaisance  began  to  desert  him,  that  he  was 
silent  wheri  he  had  not  something  of  consequence  to  say,  blush- 
ed whenever  he  happened  to  find  himself  mistaken,  and  hung 
down  his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  without  the  readi- 
ness of  repljr,  and  activity  of  officiousness  remarkable  in 
young  gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again  thought  it 
proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the  coach,  and  in  four  days 
were  placed  in  the  gayest  and  most  magnificent  region  of  the 
town.  My  pupil,  who  had  for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote 
seat,  was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thousand  beams  of 
novelty  and  show.  His  imagination  was  filled  with  the  per- 
|ietual  tumult  of  pleasure  that  passed  before  him,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  allure  him  from  the  window«.or  to  overpower  by 
any  charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  sounds 
which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  three 
days  his  attention,  which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed 
by  a  rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  equipped  for  the  reception  of 
company,  and  which,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  a  plain 
dress,  he  could  not  at  first  survey  without  ecstacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  fonmally  notified  ; 
every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more  intimate  or  more  dis- 
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tut  acqiudntaiiceB  to  the  door ;  and  my  pvpil  was  indiscrimi- 
nately  introduced  toiall,  that  be'mif^t  accustom  himself  to 
change  of  faces,  and  be  rid  with  speed  of  his  nistic  diflMence. 
He  soon  endeami  himself  to  his  mother  by  the  speedy  acqui- 
sition or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities  ;  his  eyes  sparide 
at  a  numerous  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances  at  tiie  mention 
of  a  balL  He  has  at  once  caught  the  infection  of  high  lifia^ 
and  has  no  athtt  test  of  principles  or  actions  than  the  quality' 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed*  He  b^ns  already  to 
look  down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  submits  to  one  short 
lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of  condeftcension  rather  than  obe- 
dience ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  property  qualified 
who  cannot  speak  French  ;  and  having  formeriy  learned  a 
few  familiar  phrases  from  his  sister's  ^vemess*  he  is  every 
day  soliciting  his  mamiuA  to  procure  hira  a  foreign  footman^ 
that  he  may  gfow  polite  by  his  conversation.  I  am  not  yet 
insulted,  but  find  myself  likely  to  become  soon  a  superflooiHi 
incumbrance,  for  my  scholar  has  now  no  time  for  science,  or 
for  virtue :  and  the  lady  yesterday  declared  him  so  much  the 
favourite  of  ev^  company,  that  she  was  afraid  he  would  not 
have  an  hour  in  tiie  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

I  am,  &c 

EuiCATHBS. 


No.  isa.    Tuesday,  June  25,  1751. 

J^lagna  fmdem  iaai$  fwat  dai  fraeetpta  SMIi» 

Fictrixfirhmae  9afiUmtia.     Diehmm  auUm 

ilM  qwquefeUeet^  qtd/errt  ineoikmoda  vikie, 

J/lec  jaaarejmgum  xiita  SdUert  magUtrtu  Jw. 

Let  Stoics  ethic%  haoghty  rulet  adtmnce 

To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conouer  dianee: 

Tet  happy  those,  thou^  not  so  learn'd  are  tboaglit^ 

Whom  life  instrtiets,  who  bj  esperience  taught. 

For  new  to  come  from  past  misrortunes  look, 

Nor  shake  the  yoke,  which  gaBtibe  more  lifrfioalc    Csbbos. 

TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 

Sui^Tou  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  my  letter, 
diat  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  a  ^Uooopher  :  I  shall  therefore  continue  my 
narrative,  without  any  i^logy  for  unimpovtance  which  yon 
have  dignified,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  correct 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in  danger,  and  aa 
much  of  mv  strength  was  recovered  asfMdkMmetobtar  the 
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agitation  of  a  coach,  I  was  placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  village,  to  which  my  o^other  dbmissed  me  with  afiiint 
embrace,  having  repeated  her  command  not  to  expose  my 
face  too  soon  to  the  sun  or  wind,  and  told  me^  that  with  care 
I  might  perhaps  become  tolendiie  again.  The  prospect  of 
being  tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  elevate  tl)e  imagina- 
tion of  one  who  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  praise  and 
ecstacy  ;  but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  separated  from  my 
mother,  who  was  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed 
beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the  whine  of  con- 
dolence, or  the  growl  of  anger.  She  often  wandered  over  my 
face,  as  travellers  over  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city,  to  note 
every  place  which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy 
feature.  Sha  condescended  to  visit  my  retirement,  but  always 
left  me  more  melancholy  ;  for  after  a  thousand  trifling  in- 
quiries about  my  diet,  and  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks, 
she  generally  concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  never  more 
be  fit  to  be  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but  found  no  great 
improvement  of  my  condition  ;  for  I  was  imprisoned  in  my 
chamber  as  a  criminal,  whose  appearance  would  disgrace  my 
friends,  and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  oiBciousness  of  folly  could  com- 
municate, or  the  ci*edulity  of  ignorance,  admit,  was  tried  upon 
me.  Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it 
was  expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
cheeks  plumped  up  to  their  former  smoothness ;  and  some- 
times I  was  punished  with  ailificial  excoriations,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  new  graces  witl^  a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science 
was  exhausted  upon  me;  but  ^ho  can  repair  the  ruins  of  na- 
ture ?  My  mother  was  force<i  to  give  nic  rest  at  last,  and 
abandon  me  to  the  fate  of  a  fallen  toast,  whose  fortune  she 
considered  as  a  hopeless  game,  no  longer  wortliy  of  solicitude 
or  attention.     * 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has  never  thought 
or  heard  of  any  other  excellence  tlian  beauty,  and  whom  the 
sudden  blasts  of  disease  wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed 
sufficiently  calamitous.  She  is  at  once*  deprived  of  all  tliat 
gave  her  eminence  or  power  ;  of  all  that  elated  her  pride,  or 
animated  her  activity  ;  all  that  filled  her  days  with  pleasure, 
and  her  nights  with  hope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the 
present  hour,  or  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  attention  has  been 
divided  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  who  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  derive  from  others  much  of  his  happiness,  to 
image  to  himself  such  helpless  destitution^  such  dismal  in- 
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anity.  Every  object  of  pleasing  contetnplation  is  at  once 
snatched  away,  and  the  soul  finds  every  receptacle  of  ideas 
empty,  or  filled  only  with  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return 
no  more.  All  is  gloomy  privation,  or  impotent  desire  ;  the 
faculties  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency^  or  the  pow- 
ers of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employment. 

I  was  so  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for  myself,  that  I 
was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  venture  abroad,  as  the  solitary 
savage  is  driven  by  hunger  from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with 
all  the  humility  of  disgrace  into  assemblies,  where  I  had  late- 
ly sparkled  with  gaiety,  and  towered  with  triumph.  I  was 
not  wholly  without  hope,  that  dejection  had  misn  presented  mo 
to  myself,  and  that  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet 
have  some  attraction  and  influence  :  but  the  first  circle  of 
visits  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  was  at  an  end ;  that  life 
and  death  were  no  longer  in  my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more 
to  practise  the  glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohi- 
bition ;  to  receive  tlie  tribute  of  sighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous  timidity.  My 
opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my  proposals  were  unregard- 
ed;  the  narrowness  of  my  know  ledge,  and  the  meanness  of 
my  sentiments,  wci'e  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes  were  no 
langcr  engaged  against  the  judgment ;  and  it  was  observed, 
by  those  who  had  formerly  been  charmed  with  my  vivacious 
loquacity,  that  my  understanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fill  a  place  in  any 
company  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the  mind  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  condition.  I,  who  bad  long  considered  all  who 
approached  me  as  vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  plea- 
sures by  my  eyes,  and  harass  their  inventions  for  my  enter- 
tainment, was  in  less  than  three  weeks  reduced  to  receive  a 
ticket  with  professions  of  obligation  ;  to  catch  with  eagerness 
at  a  compliment ;  and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxioqsness  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was  paid  me  should 
pass  unacknowledged. 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not  very  pleasing 
^hen  compared  with  vows  and  adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more 
supportable  than  the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first 
ten  months  after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a 
single  house  in  which  the  memory  of  my  downfall  was  not  re- 
vived. At  one  place  I  was  congi*atulated  on  my  escape  wiUi 
life  ;  at  another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  inoculation ; 
by  some  1  have  been  told  in  express  terms,  that  I  am  not  yet 
without  my  charms ;  others  have  whispered  at  my  entrance, 
This  is  the  celebrated  beauty.     One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
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vould  smooth  the  skin ;  Bnd  anothur  idered  me  her  chair  tint 
I  might  not  front  the  light  Some  soothed  me  with  the  ob- 
servation that  none  can  tell  how  soon  my  case  majr  be  ber 
own ;  and  some  thought  it  proper  to  recelre  me  witii  moan- 
ful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  and  consolatory  hlandish- 
ments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the  stratagems  of 
well-bred  malignity ;  yet  insolence  was  more  tolerable  tiian 
solitude,  and  I  therefore  persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors 
of  my  acquaintaoce,  without  gratifying  them  witii  any  ap> 
pearance  of  resentment  or  deprewfon.  I  expected  that  thnr 
exultation  would  in  time  vapour  away  ;  that  the  joy  of  their 
superiority  would  end  with  its  novelty ;  and  that  I  riioold  be 
suffered  to  glide  along  in  my  present  form  among  the  name- 
less multitude,  whom  nature  never  intended  to  excite  envy  or 
admiration,  nor  enabled  to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the 
heart 

This  was  naturally  to  he  expected,  and  this  I  began  to  ex- 
perience. But  when  I  was  no  longer  agitated  by  the  perpe- 
tual ardour  of  resistance,  and  effort  of  perseverance,  I  (band 
more  sensibly  the  want  of  those  entertainments  which  had 
formerly  delighted  me  ;  the  day  rose  upon  me  without  an  en- 
gagement: and  the  evening  closed  in  its  natural  gloom,  with- 
out summoning  roe  toaconcertoraball.  None  had  any  care 
to  find  amusements  for  me,  and  I  had  no  power  of  amnsing 
myself.  Idleness  exposed  me  to  melancholy,  and  life  began 
to  languish  in  motionless  indifference. 

Misery  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not  witfaoat 
many  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on  myself  to  confess  my  un- 
easiness to  Euphemia,  the  only  friend  who  had  never  puned 
me  with  comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  last  laid  my  calamities 
before  her,  rather  to  ease  my  heart  than  to  reCeivh  assistance. 
"  We  must  distinguish,"  said  she,  "  my  Victoria,  those  evils 
which  ai-e  impost  by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we 
ourselves  give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Uf  your  calamity,  a 
small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  rest  is  little  more 
than  the  corrosion  of  idle  discontent  You  have  lost  that  which 
may  indeed  sometimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which 
happiness  is  by  so  means  inseparably  annexed.  Ton  have 
lost  what  ^e  greater  number  of  the  human  race  never  have 
possessed  ;  what  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  for  the  most 
part  possess  in  vain  ;  and  what  you,  while  tt  was  yours,  knew 
not  how  to  use :  you  have  only  lost  early  what  the  laws  of 
nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and  have  lost  it  while  your 
mind  is  ^et  flexible,  and  whue  yoo  have  time  to  substltate 
more  valuable  and  more  dorabte  escdkucies.      Cosaidcr 
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joonelf,  my  Victoria*  as  a  being  bom  to  know,  to  reason, 
and  to  act;  rise  at  once  from  your  dream  of  melanchdy  to 
wisdom  and  to  piety  $  you  will  find  that  there  are  other  charms 
than  those  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise  of 
fools." 

I  am.  Sir,  &c« 

Victoria. 


No.  134.    Satukdat,  June,  29,  1751. 

QuU  9€itf  on  ii^f*^^^*^  hkRemm  cratHna  noNaur 

Tempera  Di  tuperi  /  Hob. 

Who  knows  if  Hcat'o,  with  ever4>ounteouB  pow'r. 

Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  present  hour  ?  Fbavcu. 

I  SAT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberating  on  which 
among  the  various  subjects  that  occurred  to  my  imagination, 
I  should  bestow  the  paper  of  to-day.  After  a  short  effort  of 
meditation  by  which  nothing  was  determinedly  I  grew  every 
moment  more  irresolute,  my  ideas  wandered  from  the  first 
intention,  and  I  rather  wished  to  think,  than  thought,  upon 
any  settled  subject ;  till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this 
4lream  of  study  by  a  summons  from  the  press  :  the  time  was 
come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  nej^genUy  purposing  to  pro- 
vide, and*  however  dubious  or  sluggish,  1  was  now  necessi- 
tated to  write^ 

Though  lo  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  comprehensive  and 
miscellaneous,  that  he  may  accommodate  himself  with  a  topic 
from  every  scene  of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  ag- 
gravation of  his  task  to  be  obliged  to  a  sudden  composition ; 
yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  myself  for  having  so  long 
neglected  what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done,  and  of  which 
every  moment's  idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  There  wa& 
however  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I,  who  had  onh 
trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary,  might  still  congratulate 
myself  upon  my  supmority  to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled 
till  diligence  is  vain ;  who  can  by  no  dq;ree  of  activity  or 
resolution  recover  the  opportunities  which  have  slipped  away  : 
and  who  are  condemned  by  their  own  carelessness  to  hopele&«i 
calamity  and  barren  sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  dday  what  we  cannot 
finally  escape,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknesses,  which* 
in  spite  of  the  instruction  of  moralists,  and  the  remonstances 
of  reason^  prevail  to  a  greater  w  less  degree  in  every  mind ; 
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even  tliey  who  most  steadiJj  witlutand  it.  fiml  it.  if  nut  the 
most  violent,  tbc  most  pertinacious  of  their  passions,  always 
i-cnewing  its  attacks,  and,  though  often  vanquished  never 
desti'oyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to  the  time 
present  anil  to  be  most  solicitous  fur  that  which  is  hy  its  near- 
ness enabled  to  make  the  strongest  impressions.  When  there- 
f  i;-e  any  sharp  pain  is  to  be  suffered,  or  any  formidable  dan- 
ger TO  be  incurrad,  we  can  scarcely  esempt  ourselves  wholly 
ttxnn  the  scducementH  of  imaginatinn  ;  we  readily  beliera  that 
another  day  will  bring  some  support  or  advantage  which  we 
now  want ;  and  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  moment  of 
nriessiliy,  whicb  we  desire  never  to  arriic,  is  at  a  great  dis- 
tance rio:n  US. 

Tims  life  is  languished  away  in  the  gloom  of  anxiety,  and 
consumed  in  collecting  resolutions  which  the  next  morning 
dissipates ;  in  forming  purposes  which  we  scarcely  hope  to 
keep;  and  reconciling  ourselves  to  our  own  rowai-dice  by  ex- 
cuses, wliicii,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know  to  be  absurd. 
Our  firmness  is,  by  the  continual  contemplation  of  misery, 
hourly  impaired;  every  submission  to  our  fear  eiilargrs  its 
dominion  :  we  not  only  waste  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we 
dread  might  have  been  suffered  and  surmounted,  but  c>~en 
where  pi-ocrasti nation  produces  no  absolute  increase  of  our 
difficulties,  make  tliem  less  superable  to  ourselves  by  habitual 
terrours.  When  evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tract the  interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  miscliiefs  which 
will  ovcrlake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  suffer  only  their  real  malig- 
nity, without  tlie  conflicts  of  doubt,  and  anguish  of  antici- 
pation. 

To  act  is  far  easier  than  to  suffer;  yet  we  every  day  see 
Ihc  progiT.tB  of  life,  i-elai'deil  by  the  ri.s  inerliie,  the  mere  re- 
pugnance to  motion,  and  find  multitudes  repining  at  tlie  want 
of  that  which  notliiiig  hiil  idleness  binders  tbem  from  enjoy- 
ing. The  rase  of  Taiitulus.  in  the  region  of  poetic  punish- 
ment, was  sniriewliRt  to  lie  pitied,  because  the  fruits  that  hung 
about  him  retii-ed  from  his  hand ;  but  what  tendernc-s  ca!n  be 
claimed  by  those  who,  thniigh  ]>erhaps  they  suffer  the  pains 
of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their  hands  for  their  own  relief  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  comninn  among  this  torpid  genera- 
tion Dian  murmurs  and  complaints;  murmurs  at  uneasiness 
which  only  vacancy  and  suspicion  expose  them  to  feel,  and 
complaints  of  disti'csses  which  it  is  in  their  own  power  to 
remove.  Laziness  is  commonly  associated  with  timidity. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours  by  infusing  de- 
spair of  success;  or  the  frequent  failure  of  iiresoluto  stmg- 
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gles,  and  the  constant  desire  of  avoiding  labour,  impress  by 
dcgi-ees  false  terroui-s  on  the  mind.  But  fear,  whether  natu- 
ral or  acquiredt  wticn  once  it  has  full  possession  of  the  fancy, 
never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  visions  of  calamityt  such  as,  if 
they  are  not  dissipated  by  useful  employment,  will  so<m  over- 
cast it  with  iiorrours,  and  embitter  life  not  only  with  those 
miseries  by  which  all  earthly  beings  are  really  more  or  less 
tormented,  but  with  those  which  do  not  yet  exist  and  which 
can  only  be  discerned  by  the  perspicacity  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  sacrifice  future  advantage  to  pi-esent  incli- 
nation, scarcely  any  gain  so  little  as  tliose  that  suffer  them- 
selves to  freeze  in  idleness.  Others  are  corrupted  by  some 
enjoyment  of  more  or  less  power  to  gratify  the  passions ;  but 
to  neglect  our  duties  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of  perform- 
ing them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punctually  rewarded,  is 
surely  to  sink  under  weak  temptations.  Idleness  never  can 
aecui-e  tranquillity;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience  will 
pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard ;  and  though  it 
may  not  have  foire  to  drive  him  from  his  down,  will  be  loud 
enough  to  hinder  him  fi*om  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he 
cannot  resolve  to  make  useful  by  devoting  them  to  the  great 
business  of  his  being,  will  still  be  usurped  by  powers  that  will 
not  leave  them  to  his  dis|M)sal ;  remoi*se  and  vexation  will 
seize  upon  tiiem,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is  so  desi- 
rous to  appropriate. 

There  are  otlier  causes  of  inactivity  incident  to  more  active 
faculties  and  more  acute  discernment.  He  to  whom  many 
objects  of  pursuit  arise  at  the  same  time,  will  fi*equently  hesi- 
tate between  different  desires  till  a  rival  has  precluded  him, 
or  change  his  course  as  new  attractions  prevail,  and  harass 
himself  without  advancing.  lie  who  sees  diflTerent  ways  to 
tlie  same  end,  will,  unless  he  watches  carefully  over  his  own 
conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention  upon  the  compari- 
son of  probabilities,  and  the  adjustment  of  expedients,  and 
pause  in  tlie  choi(  e  of  his  road  till  some  accident  intercepts 
his  journey.  He  whose  penetration  extends  to  remote  conse- 
quences, and  who,  whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any 
design,  discovers  new  prospects  of  advantage,  and  possibili- 
ties of  improvement,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  his 
project  is  ripe  for  executicm ;  but  will  superadd  one  contri- 
?ancc  to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various  purposes  in  one 
operation,  multiply  complications,  and  refine  niceties,  till  he 
is  entangled  in  his  own  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  per- 
plexity of  various  intentions.  He  that  resolve45  to  unite  all 
ttie  beauties  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase,  must  waste  his 
life  in  roving  to  no  purpose  from  province  to  province.     He 
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that  hopes  in  the  same  house  to  obtain  every  convenience, 
may  draw  plans  and  study  Palladio,  but  will  never  lay  a 
stone.  He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  important  subject 
and  amass  materials,  consult  authors,  and  study  all  the  de- 
pendent and  collateral  parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude 
himself  qualiiie<1  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to  conceive 
perfection,  will  not  easily  be  content  without  it;  and,  since 
perfection  cannot  be  reached,  will  lose  the  opportunity  of 
doing  well  in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the  probabilih 
that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  nature  allows,  ought  to 
awaken  every  man  to  the  active  prosecution  of  whatever  be 
is  desirous  to  perform.  It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  as- 
certain success;  deatli  may  intercept  the  swiftest  career;  bat 
he  who  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an  honest  undertaking, 
has  at  least  the  honour  of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought 
the  battle,  though  he  missed  the  victory. 
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(alumy  non  tuiimnm  mutant,  IIou. 

Place  may  be  chang^M  ;  but  who  can  change  bis  mind  P 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or  observe  any 
of  the  various  classes  that  form  the  great  community  of  the 
world,  without  discovering  the  influence  of  example;  and 
admitting  with  new  conviction  the  observation  of  Aristotle, 
that  **man  is  an  imitative  being."  The  greater,  far  the 
greater  number  follow  tlie  track  which  others  have  beaten, 
without  any  curiosity  after  new  discoveries,  or  ambition  of 
trusting  themselves  to  their  own  conduct.  And,  of  those  who 
break  the  ranks  and  disorder  the  uniforniitv  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  sliort  time  from  their  deviation,  and  prefer 
the  equal  sind  steady  satisfaction  of  security  before  the  frolics 
of  capnce  and  the  honours  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  c«r  dangei*ous  it  is  indee<f  natural  t# 
repose  upon  autliority,  and,  when  fear  hapiiens  to  predomi- 
nate, upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  we  do  not  in  general 
tliink  ^liser  than  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requi- 
site for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  of  tliosc  few 
some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  tlie  reasoii  of  the  universal  submission  to  precedent 
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wUvvi".  vMvy  riKiu  mii^lit  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no 
invparable  loss  ( an  be  hazardedy  nor  any  mischief  of  long 
continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  be  expected  to  operate 
where  the  more  |)owerful  i)a.s8ions  are  not  awakened;  the 
mere  plesisure  of  acknowletlging  no  Huperior  might  produce 
slight  singularities,  or  the  hope  of  gaining  some  new  degree 
of  happiness  awaken  the  mind  to  invention  or  experiment. 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription  could  be  wholly 
shaken  off,  and  the  imagination  left  to  act  witliout  controul, 
on  what  occasion  should  it  be  expected,  but  in  the  selection 
of  lawful  pleasure  ?  Pleasure,  of  which  the  essence  is  choice ; 
which  compulsion  dissociates  from  every  thing  to  which  na- 
Xuve  lists  united  it :  and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but 
its  being  to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  tJiat  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  reason,  ai*e  regulated  by  credulity  ;  and  that 
most  will  feel,  or  say  that  they  feel,  the  gratification  which 
others  have  taught  tliem  to  expect 

At  this  time  of  univei*sal  migration,  when  almost  every 
one,  considerable  enough  to  attract  regard,  has  retired,  or  is 
preparing  with  all  the  earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into 
the  country;  when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  tlie  hopes  of 
speedy  departui*e,  or  the  complaints  of  involuntary  delay  ;  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be 
gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoide<K  by  this  stated 
recession  ?  Of  tlie  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the  summer 
and  some  the  w  inter,  because  they  live  upon  sustenance  which 
only  summer  or  winter  can  supply ;  but  of  the  annual  flight 
of  human  rovers  it  is  much  harder  to  assign  the  reason,  be- 
cause they  flo  not  ap])ear  either  to'  find  or  seek  any  thing^ 
which  is  not  equally  afforded  by  the  town  and  countrj', 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may  have  heard  of 
mm  whose  continual  wish  was  for  the  quiet  of  i*etirement, 
who  watched  e^ery  oppoKunity  to  steal  away  from  observa- 
tion, to  forsake  the  ci-owhI,  and  delight  themselves  witli  the 
society  of  soiilude,  Thei-e  is  indeed  scarcely  any  writer  who 
has  not  celebrated  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy,  and  de- 
lighted himself  and  his  i*eader  with  the  melody  of  birds^  tiie 
whisper  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets ;  nor  any  man 
eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness  of  exploits,  that 
has  not  left  behind  him  some  Ynemorials  of  lonely  wisdom, 
and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from  the  imita- 
tion of  tlii»se  whom  we  cannot  i*eseinble.  Those  who  tims 
testified  their  weariness  of  tumult  and  hurry,  and  hasted  with 
so  much  eagerness  to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
•verwhelmeil  with  the  pressure  of  difficult  employments,  ha-  . 
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rasscd  with  itniK>rtunitie.s,  and  distracted  with  multiplicity  ; 
or  men  wholly  engrossed  by  speculative  sciences,  who,  having 
no  other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found  their 
searches  interrupted  by  the  common  commerce  of  cirility, 
and  their  reasonings  disjointed  by  frequent  interruptions. 
Such  men  might  reasonably  fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience 
which  their  condition  allowed  them  to  6nd  only  in  the  coun- 
try* The  statesman  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  remainder  in 
his  own  power.  The  general,  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied 
with  labours,  and  stunned  with  acclamations,  gladly  snatched 
an  interval  of  silence  and  i*elaxation.  The  naturalist  was 
unhappy  were  the  works  of  Providence  were  not  always  be- 
fore him.  The  reasoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where 
his  mind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those  who  are  now 
hastening  from  the  town,  have  any  pretensions  to  plead  in 
their  own  justification,  since  they  cannot  pretend  eitlier  wea- 
riness of  labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  Tliey  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  quit  one  scene  of  idleness  for  another, 
and,  after  having  trifled  in  public,  to  sleep  in  secresy.  The 
utmost  that  they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the  cliJinge  of  ridiculous- 
ness to  obscurity,  and  the  pHvilegeof  having  fewer  witnesses 
to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  sufllciently  important  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  pursuits,  but  spends  all  his  hours  accoi-ding 
to  his  own  inclination,  and  has  moi*c  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment  oi;  desires, 
can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades  and  valleys.  As 
bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply,  insignificancy  is  always  a 
shelter. 

There  are,  however.  pleasuiTs  and  advantages  in  a  rural 
situation,  which  are  not  confined  to  pliilosophei's  and  hemes. 
The  freshness  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint 
of  the  meadows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which  summer 
scatters  upon  the  eai*th,  may  easily  give  delight  to  an  unlearn- 
ed spectator.  It  is  not  necessary  tliat  he  who  looks  with 
pleasure  on  the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and  CojKriiiran 
system  should  be  compared  h(»fore  the  light  of  the  sun  ran 
gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source 
of  gratification  ;  and  Milton  justly  observes  that  to  him  who 
has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  object  can  be  pre- 
sented which  will  not  delight  or  refresh  some  of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  waste  their  summer  in  the  country. 
Should  any  man  pursue  his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats, 
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he  would  find  few  of  them  listening  to  Philomel,  loitering  in 
woods;  or  plucking  daises*  catching  the  healthy  gale  of  the 
morning,  or  watching  the  gentle  coruscations  of  declining 
day.     Some  will  be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the  road-side, 
rejoicing  when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gathers  towards  them,  as 
at  the  approach  of  a  momentary  supply  of  conversation,  and 
a  short  relief  from  the  tediousness  of   unideal   vacancy. 
Others  are  placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  they  look 
only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  no  change 
of  objects  but  what  a  remove  to  any  new  street  in  Liondon 
might  have  given  them.    The  same  set  of  acquaintances  still 
settle  together,  and  the  form  of  life  is  not  otherwise  diversi- 
fied than  by  doing  the  same  things  in  a  different  place.   They 
pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual  form,  they  frequent  the 
walks  in  the  morning,  they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend 
to  the  same  tattle,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
ran  they,  at  their  return  to  their  former  habitation,  congra- 
tulate tiiemselves  on  any  other  advantage,  than  that  they  have 
passed  their  time  like  othei*s  of  the  same  rank  :  and  have- 
the  same  right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  felt,  and  beauty  which 
tiiey  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments,  and  to  sub- 
sist upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  the  pi-crogative  of  every  mind. 
There  are  indeed  understandings  so  fertile  and  comprehensive, 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with  new  supplies,  and 
suffer  notliing  from  the  preclusion  of  adventitious  amusements ; 
us  some  cities  have  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  siege.    But  others  live 
only  fi*om  day  to  day,  and  must  be  constantly  enabled,  by 
fomgn  suppliers,  to  keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and 
stupidity.     Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering 
within  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure,  more  than  any  otlier 
animal  for  not  quitting  its  native  clement,  were  not  their  fa- 
culties contracted  by  their  own  fault     But  let  not  those  who 
go  into  the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  be  left  alone 
at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their  qualifications  for 
solitude ;  nor  pretend  that  they  receive  instantaneous  infu- 
sions of  wisdom  from  the  Dreads,  and  are  able,  when  they 
leave  smoke  and  noise  behind,  to  art,  or  think,  or  reason  for 
themselves. 
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*£;^^^a;  y<tf  fiat  xetfc^  ofi^q  eti^tto  wXnTify 

Oi  X*  ""'?*'  A*-**  iciv^ti  tft  ^»i«rtf,  etXXo  tfV  /3«ffi.  Hovkk. 

Who  dares  think  one  thiiif^,  And  another  tell. 

My  heart  detests  him  as  tlie  gates  of  Hell.  I'ofe. 

The  i-egard  which  they  whose  abilities  ai*e  employed  in  tlie 
works  of  imagination  claim  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  their  influence  on  futurity*  Rank  may 
be  confejTcd  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by  misers  or 
by  j*obbers;  but  the  honours  of  a  lasting  name,  and  the  vene- 
ration of  distant  ages,  only  the  sons  of  learning  have  the 
power  of  bestowing.  While,  therefoi-c,  it  continues  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  oblivion, 
authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in  the  search  after  hap- 
piness, nor  become  contemptible,  but  by  their  own  fault 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constituted  the  ultimate 
judge  of  disputable  characters,  and  entrusted  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  last  terrestrial  i-ewards  of  merit,  ought  to  sum- 
mon all  his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his  integrity,  and  re- 
solve to  tlisrliarge  an  oflice  of  such  dignity  with  the  most 
vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice.  To  deliver  exam- 
ples to  posterity,  and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future 
times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial  undertaking  ;  nor  is  it  eas> 
to  commit  more  atrorious  treason  against  the  great  repub- 
lic of  humanity,  than  b\  falsifying  its  i-ccords  and  misguiding 
its  decrees. 

To  scatter  prdise  or  blame  without  regard  to  justice,  is  to 
destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  Many  have  no  other 
test  of  a(  tions  than  general  opinion  :  and  all  are  so  far  influ- 
enced bj  a  sense  ol'  rcjKitation,  that  they  are  often  restrained 
by  fear  of  repniacli,  and  excited  by  hope  of  honour,  when 
other  principles  have  lost  tlieir  power ;  nor  can  any  species 
of  pi'ostitKtion  pi*omote  general  depravity  more  than  that 
which  destroys  the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that  it  Uiay  be 
acquired  without  deserving  it  and  which,  by  setting  five  the 
active  and  am1iitit)us  from  the  dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  ihe 
rapacity  of  power,  and  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which 
gi*eatness  is  controlled. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owts  its  value  only  to  its 
scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vulgar,  and  will 
no  longer  raise  expectation,   or  animate  enterprise.     It  i«i 
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therefore  not  only  necessary,  that  wickedness,  even  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  censure  it*  be  denied  applaiiset  but  that  goodness 
be  commended  only  in  proiMrtion  to  its  degree ;  and  that  the 
garlands  due  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  notsuf- 
fenni  to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only  petty 
srr\  ices  and  easv  virtues. 

Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received,  how  much 
would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of  dedication,  the  work  on 
which  all  the  power  of  modern  wit  has  been  exhausted.  How 
few  of  these  initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  author 
had  been  obliged  first  to  find  a  man  of  virtue,  then  to  distin- 
guish the  species  and  degree  of  his  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay 
him  only  the  honours  which  he  might  Justly  claim.  It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom  chance  has  ex- 
alted to  wealth  and  power,  to  obtain  by  the  intenention  of 
some  of  his  domestics  the  privilege  of  addressing  hiiu,  or,  in 
confidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture  on 
an  address  without  any  pi*evious  solicitation ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing heiiped  uiion  him  all  the  virtues  to  which  philosophy  has 
assigned  a  name,  inform  him  how  much  moi*c  might  be  tiiily 
said,  did  not  the  feiir  of  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  repre^ss  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Notliing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  fi*om  its  natural 
rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  pnnniscuous  dedication : 
for  what  credit  can  he  exiiect  who  professes  himself  tlie  hire- 
ling of  vanity,  however  pi*ofligate,  and,  without  shame  or 
scruple,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the  mean,  and  gives 
to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and  oppressive,  the  ornaments 
which  ought  only  to  add  grace  to  truth,  and  loveliness  to  inno- 
cence ?  Every  other  kind  of  adulation,  however  shameful, 
however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than  the  crime  of 
counterfeiting  diameters,  and  fixing. the  stamp  of  literary 
sanction  upon  the  dross  and  refuse  of  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  autliors  with  the  whole  load 
of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  ought  to 
fall  upon  tlieir  patrons.  If  he  tliat  hires  a  bravo,  partakes 
tlie  guilt  of  niunler,  why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer, 
hope  to  be  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood  ?  The  un- 
happy dedicator  is  seldom  without  some  motives  which  ob- 
stnict,  though  not  destroy,  the  liberty  of  choice ;  he  is  op^ 
pressed  by  miseries  which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by 
ambition  which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron  lias  no 
incitements  e<|ually  violent;  he  canreceive  only  a  short  grati- 
fication, with  which  nothing  but  stupidity  could  dis|>ose  him 
to  be  pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can  aflbrd 
is  by  rejieating  aloud  tho  whispers  of  conscience^  and  by 
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shoeing  us  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in 
vain.  Every  other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  sa- 
tire and  reproach  ;  the  celebration  of  those  virtues  which  we 
feel  ourselves  to  want,  can  only  impress  a  quicker  sense  of 
our  own  defects,  and  show  Uiat  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  bow  much 
fiction  must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our  character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indulgence ;  for  it 
does  not  always  happen,  that  the  encomiast  has  been  much 
encouraged  to  his  attempt.  Many  a  hapless  author,  when 
his  book,  and  perhaps  his  dedication  was  ready  for  the  press, 
has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay  tlie  price  of  prosti- 
tution, or  consent  to  hear  the  praises  destinea  to  insure  his 
name  against  the  casualties  of  time  ;  and  many  a  complaint 
has  been  vented  against  the  decline  of  learning,  and  neglect 
of  genius,  when  cither  parsimonious  prudence  has  declined  ex- 
pense, or  honest  indignation  i*cjected  falsehood.  But  if  at  last, 
after  long  inquiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he  find 
a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence  and  taste,  a  states- 
man desirous  of  knowing  how  a  friendly  historian  will  re- 
present his  conduct,  or  a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world 
some  memorial  of  her  wit  and  beautv,  such  weakness  cannot 
be  ccnsui*ed  as  an  instance  of  enormous  depravity.  The  wisest 
man  may,  by  a  diligent  solicitor,  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of 
weakness,  and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and  servile,  would 
discover  rather  envy  tiian  justice.  Praise  is  the  tributo  of 
merit,  and  he  that  has  incontestably  distinguished  himself  by 
any  public  ])erformance,  has  a  right  to  all  the  honours  whirii 
the  public  can  bestow.  To  men  thus  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  comnmnity^  there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  its  author 
should  have  any  particular  relation  :  that  the  patron  is  known 
to  deserve  respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  that  pays  it. 
To  the  same  regard  from  particular  pet*sons,  private  virtue 
and  less  conspicuous  excellence  may  be  sometimes  entitled. 
An  author  may  with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to 
him  by  whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by  whose 
liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  prosecute  it,  and  he  may 
justly  i*ejoice  in  his  own  fortitude,  that  dai'es  to  i*escue  merit 
from  obscurity. 

Acribus  exempUs  vitieor  te  cludere  :  mitce 
Ergo  aliqtdd  no3tri$  dt  moribua, 

Thui  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  ease. 

And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please .    Dbtbxv  jui^ 
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I  know  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may  not  be  iudolg* 
ed.  and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may  not  onblam- 
ably  prmluce  a  dedication ;  bat  let  the  \mter  who  pours  oat 
his  praiHes  only  to  propitiate  power,  or  attract  the  attention 
of  greatness,  be  cautious  lest  his  desire  betray  him  to  exuber- 
ant eulogies.  •  We  are  naturally  more  apt  to  please  oorselvet 
with  the  futare  than  the  past^  and,  while  we  luxuriate  in  ex* 
pectation«  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  purchase  what  we  yet 
rate,  only  by  ima^nation,  at  a  higher  price  than  experience 
will  warrant. 

But  no  private  views  of  personal  regard  can  dischargee  any 
man  from  his  general  obligations  to  virtue  and  to  truth,  n 
may  happen  in  the  various  combinations  of  Ufe,  that  a  good 
man  may  receive  favours  from  one,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
accidental  beneficence,  cannot  be  justly  proposed  to  the  imi- 
tation of  others,  and  whom  therefore  he  must  find  some  other 
way  of  rewarding  than  by  public  celebrations.  Self-love  has 
indeed  many  powers  of  s^ucement,  but  it  surely  ought  not  to 
exalt  any  individual  to  equality  with  the  collective  body  of 
mankind,  or  persuade  him  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  him  Is 
univalent  to  every  other  virtue.  Yet  many,  upon  false  priv-> 
ciples  of  gratitude,  have  ventured  to  extol  wretches,  whom  all 
but  their  dependents  numbered  among  the  reproaches  of  the 
species,  and  whom  they  would  likewise  have  behdd  with  the 
same  scorn,  had  they  not  been  hired  to  dishonest  approbi^ 
tion. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praise,  is  the  great  business  of 
literature ;  but  praise  must  lose  its  influence,  by  unjust  or 
n^ligent  distribution ;  and  he  that  impairs  its  value  may  be 
charged  with  misapplication  of  the  power  that  genius  puts 
into  his  hands,  and  vrith  squandering  on  guilt  the  recompense 
of  virtue. 
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Dum  viiant  ttuld  vitia,  ii»  coafrorta  cummt.  Hob. 

— — Whilfli  foote  one  vice  condemn. 

They  run  into  the  opi>ofite  extreme.  Cbbbob. 

That  wonder  is  the  eflfbct  of  ignorance,  has  been  often  ob- 
served. The  awful  stillness  of  attention,  with  which  the 
mind  is  overspread  at  the  first  view  of  an  onexpected  eflbct> 
ceases  when  we  have  leisore  to  diseatanglfi  complications  and 

voIm  hi.— JA  m 
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investigate  causes.  Wonder  is  a  pause  of  reason,  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  mental  progress,  which  lasts  only  while  the 
understanding  is  fixed  upon  some  single  idea,  and  is  at  an  end 
when  it  recovers  force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its 
parts,  or  mark  the  intermediate  gradations  from  the  first 
agent  to  the  last  consequence. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  ignorance  is 
often  the  efifect  of  wonder.  It  is  common  for  those  who  have 
never  accustomed  themseltes  to  the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor 
invigorated  their  confidence  by  conquests  over  difficulty,  to 
sleep  in  the  gloomy  quiescence  of  astonishment,  without  any 
efibrt  to  animate  inquiry,  or  dispel  obscurity.  What  they 
cannot  immediately  conceive,  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended ;  they  therefore 
content  themselves  with  the  gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt 
what  tiiey  have  no  hopes  of  performing,  and  resign  the  plea- 
sure of  rational  contemplation  to  more  pertinacious  siudy  or 
more  active  faculties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanic  art,  many  are  of  a 
form  so  different  from  that  of  their  first  materials,  and  many 
consist  of  parts  so  numerous  and  so  nicely  adapted  to  e^ach 
other,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  view  them  without  amazement 
But  when  we  enter  the  shops  of  artificers,  observe  the  vari- 
ous tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facilitated,  ^nd  trace 
the  progress  of  a  manufacture  through  the  different  hands, 
that,  in  succession  to  each  other,  contribute  to  its  perfection, 
wc  soon  discover  that  every  single  man  has  an  easy  task, 
and  that  the  extremes,  however  remote,  of  natural  rudeness 
and  artificial  elegance,  are  joine<l  by  a  regular  concatenation 
of  effects,  of  which  every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  and  equally  introduces  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  manual  perform- 
ances. Long  calculations  or  complex  diagrams  affi'ight  the 
timorous  and  unexperienced  from  a  second  view ;  but  if  we 
have  skill  sufficient  to  analyze  them  into  simple  principles,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  our  fear  was  groundless.  Divide  and 
cnnqnerj  is  a  principle  equally  just  in  science  as  in  policy. 
Complication  is  a  species  of  confederacy  which,  while  it  con- 
tinues united,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active  and  vigourous 
intellect ;  but  of  which  every  member  is  separately  weak, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  quickly  subdued,  if  it  can  once 
be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  observed,  is  to  at- 
tempt but  little  at  a  time.     The  voidest  excursions  of  the 
are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  repeated ;  the  most 
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lofty  fabrics  of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumu* 
lationjof  single  propositions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  impatience  of 
labour,  or  dread  of  miscarriage,  seizes  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension ;  and  that  they 
who  might  with  greatest  reason  promise  themselves  victory^ 
are  least  willing  to  hazard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence, 
where  the  attention  is  not  laid  asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipat- 
ed by  pleasures,  can  arise  only  from  confused  and  general 
views,  such  as  negligence  snatches  in  haste,  or  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  first  hopes  formed  by  arrogance  without 
reflection.  To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  ascend- 
ed without  labour,  is  to  expect  a  particular  privilege,  a  power 
denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze 
is  inscrutable  to  diligence,  or  the  heights  inaccessible  to  per- 
severance, is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and 
enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary  shackles. 

It  18  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  literature  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  discovering  and  con- 
quering new  regions  of  the  intellectual  world.  To  the  suc- 
cessor such  undertakings,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  fortuitous 
happiness  is  necessary,  whirfi  no  man  can  promise  or  procure 
to  himself;  and  therefore  doubt  and  irresolution  may  be  for- 
given in  him  that  ventures  into  the  unexplored  abysses  of 
truth,  and  attempts  to  find  his  way  through  the  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  and  the  conflicts  of  contradiction.  But  when 
nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  pursue  a  path  already  beat- 
en, and  to  ti*ample  obstacles  which  others  have  demolished^ 
why  should  any  man  sd  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himselt  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote  their  lives  to 
study  would  at  once  believe  nothing  too  great  for  their  attain- 
ment, and  consider  nothing  as  too  little  for  their  regard ;  that 
they  would  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to  life, 
and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present  world  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  past  SLgts  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
end  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  kno^n 
to  all  but  themselves.  Those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  institutions  of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  perfec- 
tibn  to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see  men  wrinkled 
with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  tlie  minute  cir- 
pimstances  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  trans- 
action :  and  quickly  shake  off  the^^  reverence  for  modes  of 


•ducatioi^  wbidi  they  ind  to  produce  no  ability  Aowe  fho 
rest  of  mankind. 

Bookie  says  Bacon,  eon  never  ieaeh  the  u^qfbooke.  The 
student  mast  leam  by  conmeroe  with  mankind  to  reduce  his 
nieculations  to  practice^  and  accommodate  his  Imoiriedge  t» 
the  pui|iose8  of  Ufi^^ 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholas^ 
tic  professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies 
where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to  disregard 
every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to 
crowd  about  them  for  instruction.  They  therefore  step  out 
from  their  cells  into  the  open  world  with  all  the  confidence 
of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance ;  they  look  round  about 
them  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on  a  race  of  beings  to 
whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and  equally  contemptible^ 
but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and  with  whose  opi- 
nions they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  their  time 
happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  they  condescend  to  leam  what  is  not  to  b» 
found  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that,  ttiough  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  re- 
searches and  remote  discoveries,  yet  pleasure  is  not  given, 
nor  aflection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He 
that  can  only  converse  upon  qiicffCions,  about  which  only  a 
small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them 
curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  isilence*  and  live  in  the 
erowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be 
useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his  abi- 
lities, and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a' thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to 
remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients. 

No  deg^ree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the 
desire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officiousness ;  and 
therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those 
arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  pre- 
served by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange- 
of  ideasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others 
are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  imparted,  s^^ 
others  are  qualified  to  ajfof. 
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By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  hmiaw  will  bo 
lost :  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid 
by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  em^oyed  in  little  things 
appt'ars,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his 
evening  declination,  he  remits  his  splendovr  but  retains  his 
magniUidey  and  pleases  more  though  he  daaales  less* 


No.  138.    SatitbdaTi  July  IS,  1751. 

— — O  tttmtnm  Ubeai  mecvm  tiii  itrdida  mra 

Jbqug  humUe$  habitare  cohu,  et  J^ere  cervot.  ViBfr. 

Witli  me  retire,  aad  leave  the  pomp  of  couits 
For  humble  cotta^et  and  rural  iq>orta. 

TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 

• 

Sn — Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  have  treated 
the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and  busy  part  of  mankind^ 
is  justified  by  daily  observation,  since  most  of  those  who  leave 
the  town,  neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge  dieir 
notions ;  yet  1  suppose  you  do  not  intend  to  represent  the  prac- 
tice itself  as  ridiculous,  or  to  declare  that  he  whose  condition 
puts  the  distribution  of  his  time  into  his  own  power  may  not 
prraerly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  country. 

That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  displajrs  the  inex« 
haustible  varieties  of  nature,  and  supplies  the  philosophical 
mind  with  matter  for  admiration  and  inquiry,  never  was  de- 
nied; but  my  curiosity  is  very  litUe  attracted  by  the  colour 
of  a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the  structure  of  a 
nest;  1  am  generally  employed  upon  human  manners,  and 
therefore  fill  up  the  months  of  rural  leisure  with  remarks  on 
tliose  who  live  within  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  writers 
would  more  frequently  visit  those  regions  of  negligence  and 
liberty,  they  roiglit  diversify  their  representations,  and  mul- 
tiply their  images,  for  in  the  country  are  original  characters 
chiefly  to  be  found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  tiie 
minute  discriminations  which  distinguish  one  from  another 
are  for  the  most  part  effiM:ed,  the  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
opinion  are  gradually  worn  away  by  promiscuous  converse^ 
as  angular  bodies  and  uneven  surfaces  kse  their  points  and 
asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against  one  another,* and  iqn 
proach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotundity.    The  prevalence  of 
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fashion,  the  influence  of  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and 
the  dread  of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  efforts  to  break  forth 
"Into  the  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  up  into  habits, 
when  they  must  struggle  with  the  constant  opposition  of  set- 
tled forms  and  established  customs.     But  in  the  country  every 
man  is  a  separate  und  independent  being :  solitude  flatters 
irregularity  with  hopes  of  secrecy ;  and  wealth,  removed  from 
the  mortification  of  comparison,  and  the  awe  of  equality, 
swells  into  contemptuous  confidence,  and  sets  blame  and 
laughter  at  defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrained,, 
and  the  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its  true  form,  with- 
out any  disguise  of  hypocrisy,  or  decorations  of  elegance. 
Every  one  indulges  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and 
talks  and  liyes  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself, 
without  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, or  considering  others  as  entitled  to  an^  account  of  his 
sentiments  or  actions.     If  he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or 
encloses,  deluges  or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective  or  architecture, 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  no  landlord  to  control  him,  and  that 
none  has  any  right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own  grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want  subjects  for 
rural  conversation.  Almost  every  man  is  daily  doing  some- 
thing which  produces  merriment,  wonder,  or  resentment, 
among  his  neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  quality  to  operate  in  its  full  extent, 
and  suffers  the  natural  character  to  diffuse  itself  to  every  part 
of  life.  The  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  public  obser- 
vation, would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants  and  do- 
mestics, becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the  torment  of  a  pro- 
vince, and,  instead  of  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  China- 
ware  and  glasses,  ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and 
harasses  villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills  of  indict- 
ment 

It  frequently  happens  that  even  without  violent  passions, 
or.  enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and  laxity  of  a  rustic 
Wte  produce  remarkable  particularities  of  conduct  or  manner. 
In  the  province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady  eminent 
for  wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  same  cut  and  colour  ;  an- 
other for  shaking  iiands  with  those  that  visit  her ;  and  a  third 
for  unshaken  resolutions  never  to  let  tea  oroffee  enter  her 
house.    * 
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But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  tiiis  place  affords,  I 
have  found  none  so  worthy  of  attention  as  that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a 
widowy  who  lost  her  husband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
since  passed  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the  government 
of  her  children,  and  the  management  of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen  from  a  boarding-school, 
where  she  had  passed  her  time,  like  other  young  ladies,  in 
needle-work,  with  a  few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading* 
When  she  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with  her  hus- 
band in  town,  where,  having  no  idea  of  any  conversation  be- 
yond the  formalities  of  a  visit,  she  found  nothing  to  engage  her 
passions ;  and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and  two 
at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument,  the  Tombs,  and  the 
Tower,  she  concluded  that  London  had  nothing  more  to  show, 
and  wondered  that  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
could  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She  therefore  went 
willingly  to  the  ancient  seat,  and  for  some  years  studied  house- 
wifery under  Mr.  Busy's  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity, 
tliat  the  old  lady  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  a  caudle-cup, 
a  soup-dish,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest  of  table-linen  spun  by 
herself. 

Mr.  Busy,  finding  the  economical  qualities  of  his  lady, 
resigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her  hands,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  He  never  visited  his  es- 
tates, but  to  destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes ;  and  often  com- 
mitted such  devastations  in  the  rage  of  pleasure,  that  some 
of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  their  lands  at  the  usual  rent. 
Their  landlady  persuaded  them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated 
her  husband  to  disndss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact  calculations 
of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions,  and  com  consumed  by 
tlie  horses,  and  remonstrances  against  the  insolence  of  the 
huntsman,  and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman  was 
too  necessary  to  his  happiness  to  be  discarded ;  and  he  had 
still  continued  to  ravage  his  own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a 
l^ld  and  a  fever  by  shooting  mallai*ds  in  the  fens.  His  fever 
was  followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few  months  brought 
him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  feel  either  joy  or 
sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the  compliments  or  con- 
solations of  her  neighbours  in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she 
stole  privately  every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cows 
milked  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  declared  that  she  thought  a 
widow  might  emjdoy  herself  better  than  in  nursing  grief ;  and 
that,  for  her  partr  she  was  resolved  the  fortunes  of  her  chil- 
dren should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect. 
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She  tlierefore  inmediately  applkd  henelf  to  the  reformat 
tioB  of  abuses.  She  gave  awaj  the  dogSt  discharged  the 
servants  of  the  kennel  and  stable,  and  sent  the  horses  to  the 
Bext  bitf  but  rated  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  returned  un- 
sold. She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idle  about  her,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  employed  in  common  drudgery.  They 
lost  their  sleekness  and  grace^  and  were  soon  purchased  at 
half  the  value. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  ftom  her  weeds,  and  put  on 
a  riding-hood,  a  course  iq^ron,  and  short  petticoats,  and  has 
tomed  a  large  manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  takes  the  ma- 
nagement wholly  upon  herselC  She  rises  before  the  sun  to 
erner  the  h<Mrses  to  tlieir  geers,  and  sees  them  well  rubbed 
down  at  their  return  from  work ;  she  attends  the  dairy  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  watches  when  a  calf  falls  that  it  may  ha 
carefully  nursed ;  she  walks  out  among  the  sheep  at  noon^ 
counts  the  lambs,  and  observes  the  fences,  and,  where  she 
finds  a  gap,  stops  it  .with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mended. 
In  harvest  she  rides  a-field  in  the  wagon,  and  is  very  liberal 
of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her  leisure  hours  she 
looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool  room,  and  turns  tlic  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitants  to  lier  house, 
she  entertains  them  vdtii  prognostics  of  a  scarcity  of  wheat, 
tnr  a  rot  among  the  sheep,  and  always  thinks  herself  privi- 
legeil  to  dismiss  them,  when  she  is  to  see  the  hogs  fed,  or  ts 
count  her  poultry  on  the  roost. 

The  only  things  neglected  about.her  are  her  children,  whom 
she  has  taught  nothing  but  the  lowest  household  duties.  In 
my  last  visit  I  met  Mms  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow, 
and  was  entertained  with  tiie  accomplishments  of  her  eldest 
son.  a  youth  of  such  early  maturity,  that,  though  he  is  only 
sixteen,  she  can  trust  him  to  sell  com  in  the  market.  Her 
younger  daughter,  who  is  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though 
somewhat  tanned  in  making  hay,  was  busy  in  pouring  out 
ale  to  the  ploughmen,  that  every  one  might  have  an  equal 
share. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young  family,  doomed 
by  the  absurd  prudence  of  their  mother,  to  ignorance  and 
meanness ;  but  when  I  recommended  a  more  elegant  educa- 
tion, was  answered,  that  she  never  saw  bookish  or  finical 
Cple  grow  rich,  and  that  she  was  good  for  nothing  till  she 
i  forgotten  the  nicety  of  the  boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

BCCOLUS. 
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Sii  gu$d  m  nmpUsc  duniaxai  et  anum.  Ham. 

Let  ereiy  juece  be  simple  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  peribction  of  a  tragedy ^ 
and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other  species  of  regular, 
composition,  that  it  should  have  a  bf^iMiiing,  a  miadle,  and 
an  end.  <*  The  beginning,''  says  he,  «*  is  that  which  hath 
nothing  necessarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which  follows 
is  naturally  consequent ;  ttie  end,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  by  necessity,  or  at  least  according  to  the  common  course 
of  things,  succeeds  something  else,  but  which  implies  no- 
thing consequent  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connect^  on  one 
side  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before,  and  on  the  other 
to  something  that  naturally  follows  it." 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic,  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  different  parts  of  a  well  constituted  fable.  It 
must  begin,  where  it  may  be  made  intelligible  without  intro- 
duction ;  and  end,  where  the  mind  is  left  in  repose,  without 
expectation  of  any  farther  event.  The  intermediate  passa- 
ges must  join  the  last  efibct  to  the  first  cause,  by  a  regular 
and  unbroken  concatenation ;  nothing  must  be  Uierefore  in- 
serted which  does  not  apparently  arise  from  something 
foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  something  that  suc- 
ceeds it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour  only  with 
respect  to  great  and  essential  events,  and  cannot  be  extended 
in  the  same  force  to  minuter  circumstances  and  arbitrary 
decorations,  which  yet  are  more  happy,  as  they  contribute 
more  to  the  main  design ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof  of  exten- 
sive thought  and  accurate  circumspection,  to  promote  various 
purposes  by  the  same  act ;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament  ad- 
mits use,  though  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

Whoever  purposes',  as  it  is  expressed  by  Milton,  ''to  build 
the  lofty  rhyme,'*  must  acquaint  himself  with  this  law  of 
poetical  architecture,  and  take  care  that  his  edifice  be  solid 
as  well  as  beautiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single,  or  indepen- 
dent, so  as  that  it  may  be  taken,  away  without  injuring  the 
rest;  but  that,  from  the  foundation  to  the  pinnacles,  one  part 
rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is,  among  com- 
mon authors,  frequently  neglected ;  but  the  failures  of  those, 
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whose  example  can  have  no  influencCy  may  be  safely  oyer- 
looked,  nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  recall  obscure^  and  unregarded 
names  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with  their  infamy. 
But  if  there  be  any  writer  whose  genius  can  embellish  impro* 
priety,  and  whose  authority  can  make  errour  Tenerable,  his 
works  are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition.  To  ex- 
pnnge  faults  where  there  are  no  excellencies,  is  a  task  equally 
useless  with  that  of  the  chemist,  who  employs  the  arts  of 
separation  and  refinement  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious 
metal  is  contained  to  reward  his  operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been  cel^rated  as 
the  second  work  of  the  great  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
<9pos^,  with  all  the  confidence  ofLlriumph.  to  the  dramatic 
performances  of  other  nations.  It  contains  indeed  just  sen- 
timents, maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many 
passages  written  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in 
which  there  is  a  just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca's  moral 
declamation,  with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  writers. 
It  is  therefore  worthy  of  examination,  whether  a  performance 
ftus  illuminated  with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is 
composed  according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristotelian 
criticism  :  and,  omitting  at  present  all  other  considerations^ 
whether  it  exhibits  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  proper,  open- 
ing with  a  graceful  abruptness,  and'  proceeding  naturally  to 
a  mournful  recital  of  fads  necessary  to  be  known  : 

SamMfi.    A  little  onward  lend  tby  guiding'  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on  ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  shade  ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  fse  from  my  task  of  serrile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me.— 
— O  wherefore  waa  my  birth  from  heaWn  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel  ?-:- 

--Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib'd^ 
Aa  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
BeagnM  for  gr^t  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  cyt.^  put  out  ? 
— Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
Who  this,  high  gift  of  strength,  committed  to  mew 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me. 
Under  the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep. 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  company  of  men 
of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  miseries,  extenuate  his 
fuilt,  and  conclude  with  a  solemn  vindication  of  divine  jus- 
tiupe.    So  that  at  the  condosim  of  the  first  act  thore  is  no 
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design  laid,  no  discovery  mmde,  nor  an  j  disposttkni  fokmedT 
towards  the  subsequent  event. 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  &ther  of  Samson,  comes  to 
seek  his  son,  and,  being  shown  him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out 
into  lamentations  of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  pre- 
sent with  his  former  state,  representing  to  him  the  ignominy 
which  his  religion  suflfers,  by  the  festival  this  day  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dagon,  to  whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  ovyr- 
throw :  ^ 


-Thou  bear'tt 


Enough,  and  more^  the  burthen  of  that  fault ; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  paying 
That  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  remains^ 
This  day  the  Fbiliatines  a  pop'lar  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  l>aza;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  load 
To  Dagon  as  their  God»  who  hath  dehver'd 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind,  into  their  haodi^ 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slain. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  reply  equally 
penitential  and  pious,  which  his  father  considers  as  the  efih- 
sion  of  prophetic  confidence. 

SatMon.  God,  be  sure. 

Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provok'd* 
But  will  arise  and  his  ereat  name  assert : 
Oag^n  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receire 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me. 

JfofMoA.    With  cause  this  hope  relieres  thee,  and  these  vordf 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  Vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to  animate  or 
exasperate  Samson,  cannot,  1  think,  be  censured  as  wholly 
superfluous;  but  the  succeeding  dispute,  in  which  Samsoa 
contends  to  die,  and  which  his  mther  breaks  off,  that  he  may- 
go  to  solicit  his  release,  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beau* 
ties,  and  has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing  that  fol-* 
lows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of  Delilah,  witir 
all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allurements.  This  produces  a 
dialogue,  in  a  very  high  degree  el^;ant  and  instructive^^ 
from  which  she  retires,  after  she  has  exhausted  her  persua- 
sions, and  is  no  more  soen  nor  heard  of ;  nor  has  her  vijMt  an}^ 
Hfect  bat  that  of  raising  iind  clUMracter  ^C  Swison, 
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In  the  fourth  act  enters  HaraphB,  the  giantof  Gsthf  wliose 
name  had  never  been  mentioned  hefere,  and  who  has  now  no 
other  motive  of  coming,  than  to  see  the  man  whose  strength 
and  actions  are  so  loudly  celebrated : 

Baraph,  ■  Much  I  bsve  heard 

Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feata  perfora'd 
'*'   Incredible  to  me  s  in  thia  ditpleaa'o 
*\  That  1  aras  never  present  in  the  place 

Of  thoae  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  fields : 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey. 
If  thy  appearunce  answer  loud  report. 

• 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and  after  au  inter- 
change of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated  defiance  on  one 
side,  and  imbittered  by  contemptuous  insults  on  the  other, 
Hai*apha  retires ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samson  and 
the  chorus,  that  no  consequence  good  or  bad  will  proceed  from 
their  interview: 

ChoruM.    He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflict  thee. 

Sanu.    He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  offer'd  light 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise. 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ; 
And  that  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appear'd. 

At  last,  in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  messenger  from  the  lords 
assembled  at  the  festival  of  Dagon,  with  a  summons  by  wliicli 
Samson  is  required  to  come  and  entertain  them  with  some 
proof  of  his  strength.  Samson^  after  a  short  expostulation, 
dismisses  him  with  a  firm  and  resolute  refusal;  but,  during 
the  absence  of  the  messenger,  having  a  while  defended  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself  moved  by 
a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters  some  dark  presages  oi* 
a  great  event  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  his  agency,  under  the 
direction  of  Providence : 

Samt.  Be  of  good  couragpe ;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along» 
Nothing  to  do,  be  aure,  that  may  mshonour 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Naaarite. 
If  there  be  ought  of  presage  in  the  mind. 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  ny  life 
By  soint  gr^at  act,  or  of  ny  digra  tht  last. 
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While  Samson  is  conducted  off  by  the  messenger,  his  father 
returns  with  hopes  of  success  in  his  solicitation,  upon  which 
he  confers  with  the  chorus  till  their  dialogue  is  interrupted, 
first  by  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  afberwands  by  screams  of 
horrour  and  agony.  As  they  stand  deliberating  where  they 
shall  be  secure^  a  man  .who  had  been  present  at  the  show  en- 
ters, and  relatsa  how  Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide 
to  suffer  him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  the  theatri- 
cal edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  Bpectators  and  him- 
self: 


>Tho6C  two  maMy'pillart. 


With  horrible  confusion,  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  wnole  roof  af^er  them,  with  burst  of  thunder, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  lat  beneath-— - 

—Samson,  with  these  iromixt,  inevitably 
Pull'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  catastrophe,  and 
the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning  and  an  end  which  Aris- 
totle himself  could  not  have  disapproved  ;  but  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  want  a  middle,  since  nouiing  passes  between  the  first 
act  and  the  last,  that  either  hastens  or  delays  the  death  of 
Samson.  The  whole  drama,  if  its  superfluities  were  cut  off, 
would  scarcely  fill  a  single  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  which 
ignorance  lias  admired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 
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Qidi  tarn  LuciH  fautor  intpte  e9t, 
f.'t  non  hoc  fateatvr,  H09. 

What  doating  bigot,  to  hia  faults  so  blind. 
As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  find  ? 

It  is  common,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end  without  en- 
during the  means.  Every  member  of  society  feels  and 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce 
any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  in- 
former from  public  hatred.  The  learned  world  has  always 
admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical  disquisitions,  yet  he  that 
attempts  to  show,  however  modestly,  the  failures  of  a  cele- 
brated writer,  shall  surely  irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur 
the  imputation  of  envy,  captiousness,  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  sentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy,  which,  though 
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mach  less  liable  to  censure  tima  the  dispotitioa  of  his  phm^ 
are,  like  those  of  other  writers,  somettmes  exposed  to  just  ex- 
eeptions  for  want  of  care,  or  want  of  discernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  impnqier  as  thej  consist  more 
or  less  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  arc  attributed,  with  the  rules  of  the  composltiOB, 
in  which  they  are  found,  or  with  the  settled  and  unalterable 
nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  amojig  the  tragic  poets  to  introduce  their 
persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions,  of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  have  any  knowledge.  The  barbarians  of  remote 
or  newly  discovered  regions  oiten  display  their  skill  in  Eu- 
ropean learning.  The  god  of  love  is  mentioned  in  Tamerlane 
with  all  the  mmiliarity  of  a  Roman  epigrammatist ;  and  a 
late  writer  has  put  Harvey's  doctrine  of  ihe  circulation  of  the 
blood  into  the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  who  lived  near 
two  centuries  before  it  was  known  even  to  philosophers  or 
anatomists. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and  his  invention,  which  i*e- 
quired  no  assistance  from  the  common  cant  of  poetry,  have 
preserved  him  from  frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronologi- 
cal propriety*  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean  Steel,  of 
which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus  should  have  heard, 
and  has  made  Alp  the  general  name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  re- 
gion where  the  Alps  could  scarcely  )ie  known  : 

No  medicinal  liquor  am  asMiAgv, 

Nor  breath  of  coolings  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

He  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,*  and  the  Syrens,  at 
which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  colloquy  with  Delilah  : 


I  know  thy  traini. 


Tho'  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins  and  toib ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup^  and  •warbHng  chartm. 
No  more  on  me  have  pow'r. 

But  the  grossest  errour  of  this  kind  is  the  solemn  introduc- 
tion of  the  Phoenix  in  the  last  scene ;  which  is  faulty,  not 
only  as  it  is  incongruous  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed,  but  as  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  reason  and  na- 
ture, that  it  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  as  a  fable  in  any 
gmous  poem  : 


Virtue  giv'n  for  lost, 
Deprest,  and  oTerthrown,  as  scem'd 
like  that  aclf-begottcn  bird 
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In  the  Arabiui  woods  eoibost 
That  no  second  knows,  nor  third. 
And  lay  ere  while  s  holocaust ; 
From  out  our  ashy  womb  now  teem'd 
Revires,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deem'd. 
And  tho'  her  body  die,  her  fame  sunriFes, 
A  secuUr  bird,  ages  of  lives. 

• 

Another  species  of  impropriety  is  the  unsuitableness  of 
tlioughts  to  the  general  character  of  the  poem.  The  serious- 
ness and  solemnity  of  tragedy  necessarily  reject  all  pointed 
or  epigrammatical  expressions,  all  remote  conceits  and  oppo- 
sition of  ideas.  Samson's  complaint  is  therefore  too  elaborate 
to  be  natural : 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  bury'd  but,  O  yet  more  miserable* 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ! 

Bury 'd,  yet  not  exempt. 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrong*  • 

All  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with  which  con- 
tempt is  usually  associated,  are  doubtless  unsuitable  to  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  which  ought  to  be  always  awful  though 
not  always  magnificent  The  remark  therefore  of  the  chorus 
on  good  and  bad  news  seems  to  want  elevation : 

•MbnsaA.  A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 
Ch»r,  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  sooner ; 
For  evil  news  ridetpott,  while  good  news  baitt* 

But  of  all  meanness,  that  has  least  to  plead  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mere  verbal  conceits,  which,  depending  only  upon 
sounds,  lose  their  existence  by  the  change  of  a  syllable*  Of 
this  kind  is  the  following  dialogue  : 

Char.  But  had  we  best  retire  ?  I  see  a  ttorm, 
Sttm9.  Fair  days  have  of\  contracted  wind  and  rain. 
Chor,  But  this  another  kiml  of  tempest  brings. 
Sam§.  Be  less  abstmse,  my  riddling  days  are  past, 
Chor.  Look  now  for  m^  enchanting  voice,  oor  fear 

The  bait  of  honied  words ;  a  rougher  tonffue 

Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  stride. 

The  giant  Harapha. 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  in  which  Manoah^f» 
paternal  kindness  is  commended  by  the  chorus : 


^0  ndk  m4inir«L  tu.  i4o. 

Fathen  are  wont  to  lay  wp  tat  tbcir  loiii^ 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  bent  to  lajr  Mil  all ;— - 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconveniencies  of  imprisonment 
is  not  wholly  without  verbal  quaintness : 

I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freelj  draw 


The  air,  iroprison'd  also,  close  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  language,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
is  through  the  whole  dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  una- 
dorned, seldom  heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ; 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  even  where  their 
consistency  is  not  accurately  preserved.  Thus  Samson  con- 
founds loquacity  vdth  a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up»  or  heave  the  bead^ 
Who,  like  a  foolish  piloi  have  Mpwreck'd 
My  vewwel  trusted  to  roe  from  above. 
Gloriously  rigged ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear. 
Fool,  have  divulged  the  Kcret  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman !— — 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  a  report : 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  r^tcrt 
Thy  teordtp  by  adding  fuel  f  thejiame  } 

The  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more  smooth  and 
harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted  to  the  chorus,  which  art 
often  so  harsh  and  dissonant,  as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether 
the  lines  end  with  or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  of  me- 
trical regularity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?  Oan  this  be  he. 

That  heroic,  that  renown'd, 

Irresistible  Samson;  whom  unarm'd 

No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could  withstand ; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ? 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Milton,  critical 
integrity  requires  that  I  should  endeavour  to  display  his  ex- 
cellencies, though  they  will  not  easily  be  discovered  in  shoii; 
quotations,  because  they  consist  in  the  justness  of  difiiise  rea- 
sonings, or  in  the  contexture  and  method  of  continued  dia- 
logues :  this  play  having  none  of  those  descriptions,  similes, 
or  splendid  sentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are  so 
lavishly  adorned. 
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Trt  some  pa«sBg«s  ma^  be  ^electcil  whirh  seem  to  deserve 
jBfliralur  notice,  cither  us  <  untuining  scntitnenfi  orpasaiotit 
ricprrsentationit  of  life,  pl■«■cnlt^  olcoiiiiuct,  arstUliea  oV  iniagi* 
iwliun.  It  is  not  emy  to  give  a  stntngi-r  reurescntation  of 
tJie  weariness  of  desponiiency,  than  in  the  words  of  Samson  to 
liU  falho- : 


■^^1  feci  my  eenUI  ipiriti  droop, 
Hy  huiirs  mil  dmi  i  nature  wkhiu  me  leciM 
Id  all  her  funciioii*  wcury  of  lierwiri 
Ity  race  ot  glory  run,  anil  nice  uf  aliame  i 
And  1  >hill  ihurlly  be  wiih  lliem  tliil  rcit. 


(The  reptjr  of  Saiu.<!on  to  thi-  flattering  Drlilah  afTords  a  juat 
d  tftriking  dcscrijition  of  the  stratugeina  aud  allureiuflnta  of 
ninine  tiypocritiy  : 


Thoearetliy  wonted  ««i. 

And  »rti  uf  e>crv  vamim  KJ«>  i-ke  tnee, 
Tu  break  ill  fmith,  -ll  *owa.  HeCeive,  hitf*; 
Then  13  p.pdilinl,  >o anUmu,  biiccch. 
Ami  n-ro>icilement  moTe  i»iili  fi-i^rnM  n 
Coofiru  mil  proniiie  wonilcri  rn  tier  chui^i 
MiH  truk  penitent,  but  clilcf  to  try 
ilerhuibind.  how  fir  ur^d  bis  pitienee  beafi, 
llii  tIrtuE  or  veikncH  which  way  to  isnil; 
Then  wiih  mnre  ciutioui  inil  inatmcted  akill 
Afiin  trini^ressci,  und  ugiin  uibmitii. 


When  SamMtii  Iia9  refuHcd  tt)  make  himself  a  spectacle  at 
the  feast  of  Dagon,  be  fir-Ht  justifies  hia  behaviour  to  the  cho- 
nts,  vikocbargf  him  with  having  served  the  PhiliHtines.  by  a 
very  just  distinctrun  ;  and  then  destroys  the  common  excuse 
of  cowantice  anil  s<;rvillty,  which  always  confound  tempta- 
_tion  with  compulsion : 

Chrr.  Yet  w^ih  thy  atrength  thou  «erve*t  the  PhilUliaei. 

Sam:  Not  in  iheir  Idol  worihip,  but  by  liboUT 
BoneM  und  lawful  to  denerve  ray  food 
Of  tho«e  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Char.  Where  the  heart  ^oini  not,  outwird  ails  defile  not- 

Sami.  Where  outward  lorce  comtlraina,  the  lentenca  holda. 
But  wh»  conilraini  me  to  the  leniple  of  Uig^n, 
Km  draCK'iK'  the  Philistine  lurdi  commmd. 
Conimandi  are  no  eonitnimu.    tl'  I  obey  thtOJ, 
I  do  it  freely,  «ent'rinK  to  diapleue 
IM  tot  the  feir  of  iDsn,  and  man  prefer, 
3«t  a«d  behind. 

I'The  complaint  of  blindness  which  Sanuion  poara  out  at  the 
jmini;  of  the  tragedy  is  etiually  addiTssnl  to  the  paMioiu 
I  the  uincv.     Tlie  enujiivnitionof  Lisor"     '""  ■""■' 
I.— Oo 
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by  &  very  pleasing  U^in  of  poetical  images,  and  conclutlod  by 
inicj)  cxjtoMtulal inns  and  wishes,  as  reason  too  often  submits  to 
lewD  from  duMpair : 

O  firat  created  bctm,  ind  Uioo  great  word 

L<-t  (here  be  li^t,  rikI  ticlit  wa>  over  stli  • 

Why  am  I  thui  bcrt »'d  Oi»  prime  ilecwe  ? 

Ttie  >un  lo  mc  u  <krk. 

Anil  ulcntuihc  moon, 

When  «he  dcwrtt  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vicani  inlerlunir  cave. 

Since  light  to  necenar;  U  lo  life. 

And  almott  life  ittelf;  if  it  be  inii-, 

I'hal  light  ii  in  the  bouJ, 

6h«  all  in  tfry  part:  whj-  uu  the  liphl 

To  9uch  •  lender  ball  ai  Ihe  eye  conHn'd, 

80  obvious  and  to  euy  to  be  rjucncb'd. 

And  not,  u  fcclinK,  througli  ilJ  pari*  diflui'd, 

That  she  may  look  at  will  thro'  ev'ry  pore  t 

Stich  are  the  faults  and  such  thi^  beauties  of  Samson  Ago- 
uistes,  which  1  have  nbown  with  no  uther  purpose  tlian  to 
pminote  the  knowledge  of  ti'iie  critkiam.  The  everlasting 
verdure  of  Mihon's  laurels  has  nnthing  to  fb«r  from  th« 
blaitlH  of  malignity ;  nor  can  my  attempt  produce  any  other 
cfl'pct,  llian  to  strengthen  their  shoots  by  lopjung  their  luxu- 
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dpies  and  actions  have  taken  their  colour  flram  some  secret 
innision,  mingled  without  design  in  the  current  of  iiis  id^u. 
tlie  desires  tnat  predominate  in  our  hearts  are  ihstilled  by 
imperceptible  communications  at  the  time  when  we  IooIl  upon 
the  various  scenes  of  the  worid,  and  the  different  employ-* 
ments  of  inen,  with  the  neutrality  of  inexperience;  and  w0 
come  forth  trom  the  nursery  or  the  school,  ipvariably  de*- 
stined  to  the  pursuit  of  great  acquisitions^  or  petty  acconr' 
plishments. 

Such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  have  been  kept  in  motioii 
from  niy  parlieflt.  years.  I  was  born  to  an  inheritance  which 
gave  my  childhood  a  claim  to  distinction  »«''  o^«oo«^  «La<i 
was  accustomed  tn  ko«M>  «m^i««o«»  iivftire  they  had  much  in-' 
fluence  on  my  thoughts.  The  first  praise  of  which  I  rement^ 
her  myself  sensible  was  that  of  good-humour,  Which,  whether 
I  deserved  it  or  not  when  it  was  bestowed,  I  have  since  made 
it  my  whole  business  to  propagate  and  maintain. 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gaiety  of  my  look,  and  the 
liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained  me  admission  to  hearts 
not  yet  fortified  against  affection  by  artifice  or  interest.  I 
was  entrusted  with  every  stratagem,  and  associated  in  every 
sport ;  my  company  gave  alacrity  to  a  frolic,  and  gladnescr 
to  a  holiday.  I  was  indeed  so  much  employed  in  adjusting 
or  executing  schemes  of  diversion,  that  I  had  no  leisure  for 
my  tasks,  but  was  furnished  with  exercises,  and  Instructed 
in  my  lessons  by  some  kind  patron  of  the  higher  classes.  My 
master,  not  suspecting  my  deficiencyt  or  unwilling  to  detect 
what  his  kindness  would  not  punish,  nor  his  impartiality  ex** 
cuse,  allowed  me  to  escapo  with  a  slight  examination,  laughed 
at  the  pertness  of  my  ignorance  and  fhe  spnghtliness  of  my 
absurdities,  and  could  not  forbear  to  show  that  he  regarded 
me  with  such  tenderness  as  genius  and  learning  can  seidonf 
excite. 

From  school  I  was  dismissed  to  the  university,  where  I 
soon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  at  the  youngc^  students,  and 
was  the  constant  partner  of  their  morning  walks  and  evening 
compotations.  I  was  not  indeed  much  celebrated  for  litera* 
tnre,  but  was  looked  on  with  indulgeiice  as  a  man  of  parts^ 
Who  wanted  nothing  but  the  dullness  of  a  scholar,  and  might 
become  eminent  whenever  he  should  condescend  to  labour  and 
attention.  My  tutor  a  while  reproached  me  with  negHgence, 
and  repressed  my  sallies  with  supercilious  gravitf  j  yet,  hav- 
ing natural  good-humour  lurking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not 
long  hold  out  against  the  power  of  hilari^,  but  after  a  few 
months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplinarian  morose^ 
nessy  received  me  with  smiles  after  an  elopement,  and^  that 
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be  might  not  betray  bis  trust  to  bis  fondness,  was  content  t» 
spare  my  diligence  bj  increasing  bis  own. 

Tbus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  coUqpate  aas- 
terity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idleness,  and  lure  others  from 
their  studies,  till  the  happy  liour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  ta 
London.  I  soon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  ele- 
ment of  youth,  and  gaiety,  and  was  quickly  distinguished  as 
a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of  beings  only  heard  of  at  the 
university,  whom  I  had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approach- 
ing than  I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing 
tiiem. 

-A  ..n»  Mi.JUmhler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is  not  always 
a  man  who  by  the  acctim-Tv^  »  ■»-;q.>QMfl-fency  upon  comjHre- 
hensive  knowledge  brings  distant  ideas  unexpericdly  together, 
who  by  some  peculiar  acuteness  discovers  resemblance  in  ob- 
jects dissimilar  to  common  eyes,  or,  by  mixing  heterogeneons 
notions,  dazzle  the  attention  with  sudden  scintillations  of 
conceit*  A  lady's  wit  is  a  man  who  can  make  ladies  laugh, 
to  which,  however  easy  it  may  seem,  many  gifts  of  nature  and 
attainments  of  art  must  commonly  concur.  He  that  hopes 
to.  be  received  as  a  wit  in  female  assemblies  should  have  a 
form  neither  so  amiable  as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so 
coarse  as  to  raise  disgust  with  an  understanding  too  feeble 
to  be  dreaded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised.     The  other. 

Srts  of  the  character  are  more  subject  to  variation  :  it  was 
*merly  essential  to  a  wit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  co- 
vered with  a  snowy  fleece;  and  at  a  time  yet  more  rejnote, 
no-  nvui  was  a  wit  without  his  boots#  In  tiie  days  of  the  Spec- 
tator a  snuff-box  seems  to  have  l»een  indispensable ;  hut  in  my 
time  an  embroidered  coat  was  sufficient,  without  any  precise 
regulation  of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

%ut  wigs  and  boots  and  snuff-boxes  are  vain,  without  a 
perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry,  and  who  can  always  find 
supplies  of  tairth?  Juvenal  indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  the 
two  opposite  ]Aiilosophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  unex- 
hausted fountain  uf  tears  could  be  discharged  :  but  had  Juve- 
nal, with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken  my  province,  he  would 
have  found  constant  gaiety  equally  difficult  to-  be  supported. 
Consider,  Mr.  Rambler,  ^od  compassionate  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  has  taught  every  company  to  expecUlrom  him  a 
continual  feast  of  laughter,  an  unintermitted  stream  of  jocu- 
larity.^ The  task  of  every  other  slave  has  an  end.  The 
rower  in  time  reaches  the  port;  the  l^icographer  at  last  finds 
the  conclusion  of  his  alphabet;  only  the  hapless  wit  has  his 
labour  always  to  begin,  the  call  for  novelty  is  never  satisfied,, 
and  one  jest  only  raises  expectation  of  another. 
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I  know  tbat  ammig  men  ef  learning  and  aaperitj  the  re^ 
tainers  to  the  female  world  are  not  moch  regarded :  yet  I 
cannot  but  hope  that,  if  yon  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  our 
honours  are  purchased^  you  would  look  with  some  gratula- 
tion  on  our  success,  and  with  some  pity  on  our  miscarriages. 
Think  on  the  misery  of  him  who  is  condemned  to  cultivate 
barrenness  and  ransack  vacuity ;  who  is  obliged  to  continue 
his  talk  when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merriment  with- 
out images,  to  harass  his  imagination  in  quest  of  thoughta^ 
which  he  cannot  start,  and  his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narra- 
tives which  he  cannot  overtake ;  observe  the  effort  with  which* 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile,  and  tiie  distress 
in  which  he  sits  while  the  eyes  of  ti^e  company  are  fixed  upon 
him  as  the  last  refuge  firom  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which  I  have  been 
reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  different  species  of  artificial 
wit.  *t  regularly  frequented  coflfee-houses,  and  have  often 
fived  a  week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  dropped 
,it  did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune  did  not  favour  my 
erratic  industry,  I  gleaned  jests  at  home  from  obsolete  farces. 
To  collect  wit  was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none 
that  looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was  the  diffi- 
culty. A  seeming  neglig^ence  wns  often  useful,  and  I  have 
very  successfully  made  a  reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  said, 
but  to  what  it  was  convenient  Cor  me  to  h^ar;  for  very  few 
were  so  perverse  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  which  had  given  oc- 
casion to  a  burst  of  merriment.  Sometimes  I  drew  the  con-- 
versation  up  by  decrees  to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a 
conceit  which  I  had  treasured  -up,  like  sportsmen  who  boast 
ef  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the  covert  'Emi- 
nence is,  however,  in  some  happy  moments,  gained  %t  less 
expense ;  I  have  delighted  a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a 
series  of  quibbles,  and  made  myself  good  company  at  another 
by  scalding  my  fingers,  or  mistaking  a  lady's  lap  for  my  own 
ehair. 

These  are  artful  deceits  and  useful  expedients;  butenedi- 
tnts  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  deceits  detected.  Time 
itself,  among  otib^r  injuries,  diminishes  the  power  of  pleasing, 
and  I  now  find,  in  my  45th  year,  many  pranks  and  jdeasan-- 
tries  very  coldly  received,  which  )iad  formeriy  filled  a  whole 
room  with  jollity  and  acclamation.  I  am  under  the  melan- 
choly necessity  c^  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which 
I  gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that  gaiety  must 
be  recommended  by  higher  qualities,  and  that  mjhh  can  never 
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{ilease  long  bat  u  the  efflorescetice  of  a  niiid  loved  fbr  ¥0 
axoriance,  but  estetaied  for  itB  usefolness. 

I  BMBf  ttC» 
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n«rAf ir'  «AA*  tormttvitt  tm  •ttfur^m  ^If. 

Kfti  y«^  S'Mtfft,*  iTf  rp»r«  wtXmptWf  ntt  tm»ti 

Auft  ftrt^myit.  Hoicn. 

A  giant  shepherd  here  hit  flock  imdiitatfiB 

Tut  ll«m  the  rett»  and  fofHtry  reigm^ 

In  thelter  thiek  of  horrid  •bade  refined  1 

And  gloomy  mUcbiefr  labour  in  the  mind. 

A  form  enormous !  fkr  unlike  the  rice 

Of  human  birth,  in  stature  or  in  fhce.  Pen. 

TO  THE  RAMBLEB. 

ft 

Sir — ^Having  been  accastomed  to  retire  annnally  from  flie 
town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invitation  of  Eugenio^  who  has 
an  estate  and  seat  in  a  distant  country.  As  we  were  unwil- 
ling to  travel  without  iroprovementy  we  turned  often  from  the 
direct  road  to  please  ourselves  with  a  view  of  nature  or  of 
art;  we  examined  every  wild  mountain  and  medicinal  spring, 
criticised  every  edifice,  contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compar- 
ed every  scene  of  action  with  the  narratives  of  historians. 
By  this  succession  of  amusements  we  enjoyed  the  exercise  of 
a  journey  without  suffering  the  fatigue,  and  had  nothing  to 
rqpret  but  that  by  a  progress  so  leisurely  and  gentle  we  miss^ 
ed  the  adventures  of  a  post-chaise,  and  Uie  pleasure  uf  alarm- 
ing villages  with  the  tiimult  of  our  passage,  and  of  disguis* 
ingour  insignificancy  by  the -dignity  of  hurry. 

The  first  week  after  our  arrival  at  Eugenio's  house  was 
passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his  neighbours,  who  crowded 
about  him  with  all  the  eagerness  of  benevolence:  some  impa- 
tient to  learn  the  news  of  tH^  court  and  town,  that  they  might 
be  qualified  by  authentic  information  to  dictate  to  thr  niral 

Cliticians  on  the  next  bowling  day;  others  desirous  of  his 
terest  to  accommodate  disputes,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  set^. 
tiement  of  their  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their  children. 
The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon  to  be  re- 
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turned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  vith  great  satisfoction  in 
roving  tlirough  the  country^  and  Tiewing  the  seats,  gardens, 
and  ^antations  vhich  are  scattered  over  it.  My  pleasure 
would  indeed  have  been  greater  had  I  been  sometimes  allowed 
to  wander  in  a  park  or  wilderness  alone;  but  to  appear  as 
the  friend  of  Eugenio  was  an  honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  with- 
out  some  inconveniences :  so  much  was  every  one  solicitous 
for  my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape  to  solitude^  or  steal 
H  moment  from  the  emulation  of  complaisance^  and  the  vigi- 
lance  of  officiousness. 

In  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we  frequently 
passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magnificence.  While  1  had  my 
curiosity  yet  distracted  among  many  novelties,  it  did  not 
much  attract  my  observation ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
forbear  surveying  it  with  particular  notice;  for  the  length  of 
the  wall  which  enclosed  the  gardens,  tlie  disposition  of  the 
shades  that  waved  over  it,  and  the  canals  of  which  I  could- 
obtain  some  glimpses  through  the  trees  from  our  own  win- 
dows, gave  me  reason  to  expect  more  grandeur  and  beauty 
than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that  province.  I  therefore  inquired  as 
we  rode  by  it,  why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent 
an  hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  splendour  and 
affluence  ?  Eugenio  told  me  that  the  seat  which  I  so  much  ad- 
mired was  commonly  called  in  the  country  the  haunted  hmuei 
and  that  no  visits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  had  yet  seen.  As  the  haunts  of  incorporeal  lieings 
are  generally  ruinous,  neglected,  and  desolate,  I  easily  con- 
ceived that  there  was  something  to  be  explained,  and  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which  we  might  ven- 
ture by  day-light  without  danger.  The  danger,  says  he,  is 
indeed  only  that  of  appearing  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of  a 
tnan,  witli  whom  it  is-not  possible  to  converse  without  infa- 
my, and  who  has  driven  from  him  by  his  insolence  or  malig-^ 
nity,  every  human  being  who  can  live  without  him. 

Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  interrupted,  but 
my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in  motion,  could  not  rest 
without  a  full  account  of  this  newly  discovered  prodigy.  I 
was  soon  informed  that  the  fine  house  and  spaciovs  gardens 
were  haunted  by  squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was  very  easy 
to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody  had  regard  ibr  Mm  suf- 
ficient to  hinder  them  from  telling  whatever  they  could  dis- 
cover. 

Squire  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  fiunily.  The 
estate  which  his  ancestors  had  immcmorially  possessed  was 
much  augmented  by  certain  Bluster,  who  served  under 
Drake,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  Blusters,  who 
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were  before  onlj  petty  gentlemen,  have  from  that  time  fre- 
quently represented  the  shire  in  parliament,  been  cbosen  to 
present  a^idresses,  and  giving  laws  at  hunting  matctaea  and 
races.     They  were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular^  tall  the 
father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election.     His  lady  went 
to  the  grave  soon  after  him,  and  left  the  heir,  then  only  ten 
years  old,  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  controled,  because  she  could  not  bear  to 
bear  him  cry;  and  never  sent  him  to  school,  because  she  was 
not  able  to  live  without  his  company.    She  taught  him  how- 
ever very  early  to  inspect  the  steward's  accounts,  to  dog  the 
butler  from  the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  junket; 
so  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  complete  maslmr  of  all 
the  lower  arts  of  domestic  policy,  had  often  on  the  road  de- 
tected combinations  between  the  coachman  and  the  oatler, 
and  procured  the  discharge  of  nineteen  maids  for  illicit  cor- 
•respondence  with  cottagers  and  chair-women. 

By  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  which  minority  aAirds, 
and  which  the  probity  of  his  guardians  had  diligently  im- 

Jiroved,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he 
bund  himself  when  he  took  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands  the 
richest  man  in  the  county.  It  has  been  long  the  custom  of 
this  family  to  cdebrate  the  heir's  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  house  is  thrown 
open  to  all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince flocks  together  as  to  a  general  festivity.  On  this  occa- 
sion young  Bluster  exhibited  the  first  tokens  of  his  future 
eminence,  by  shaking  his  purse  at  an  old  eentleman  who  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  ana  offering  to  wager 
a  greater  sum  than  he  could  afford  to  venture ;  a  practice 
with  which  he  has  at  one  time  or  other  insulted  every  free- 
holder within  ten  miles  round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  offence  were  committed  in  a  contentious 
and  spiteful  vindication,  of  the  privileges  of  his  manors,  and 
a  rigorous  and  relentless  prosecution  of  every  man  tliat  pre- 
sumed to  violate  his  game.  As  he  happens  to  have  no  estate 
adjoining  e^ual  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are  often  bom 
without  resistance  for  fear  of  a  long  suit,  of  which  he  de- 
lights to  count  the  expenses  without  the  least  solicitude  about 
the  event;  for  he  knows  that  where  nothing  but  an  honorary 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antagonist  must  always  suffer, 
whatever  shall  be  the  last  decision  of  the  law. 

By  the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes  he  has  so  elated 
his  insolence,  and  by  reflection  upon  the  general  hatred  which 
they  have  brought  upon  him  so  irritated  his  virulence,  that 
his  whole  life  is  spent  in  meditating  or  executing  mischief. 
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It  i9  his  common  practice  to  |irociil«  his  hed|;ei(  to  be  broken 
in  the  night  and  then  to  demand  satisfaction  for  damaged 
%hich  his  grounds  have  sufferM  from  his  neighbour's  cattle. 
An  old  widow  was  yesterday  soliciting  Eugenie  to  enable  her 
to  replevin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  by  squire  Blus- 
ter's order,  who  had  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  talce  advantage 
of  her  calamity,  and  persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under 
rate.  He  has  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage  for 
gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children,  and  ha^ 
now  an  old  woman  in  the  county  jail  for  a  trespass  which 
she  committed  by  coming  into  his  ground  to  pic&  up  iiconi9 
for  her  hog. 

Money,  in  Whatever  hands,  will  confer  power*  Distress 
will  fly  to  immediate  I'efugc  without  much  consideration  of 
remote  consequences.  Bluster  has  therefore  a  despotic  au- 
thority in  many  families,  whom  he  has  assisted,  on  pressing 
occasions,  with  larger  sums  than  they  can  eamly  repay.  The 
only  visits  that  he  makes  are  to  these  houses  oif  misfortune^ 
where  he  enters  with  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  en- 
joys the  terrours  of  the  family,  exacts  their  obedience,  riots 
at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy  iiisults  1^  father 
with  menaccH,  and  the  daughters  with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  olTcmsive ;  for  one  of  his  debt-' 
ors,  after  gentle  expostulations,  by  which  he  was  only  irri- 
tated to  grosser  outrage,  seized  Um  by  the  sleeve,  led  hioK 
trembling  into  the  court-yard,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him 
in  a  stormy  night.  He- took  his  usual  revenge  next  mominc 
by  a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  assistance  of 
Eugenie. 

It  is  his  rule  to  suffer  his  tenants  to  ow«  Mm  retit,  becaosct 
by  this  indulgence  he  secures  to  himself  the  power  of  seizure 
whenever  he  has  an  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  ca- 
lamity, and  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamentations. 
Yet  as  he  is  sometimes  capriciously  liberal  to  those  whom  he 
hap|>ens  to  adopt  as  favourites,  and  lets  his  lands  at  a  cheap 
rate,  his  farms  ar<j  never  long  unoccupied ;.  and  when  one  is 
ruined  by  oppnession,  the  possibility  of  better  fortme  quickly 
lures  another  to  supply  his  place. 

Such  is  the  life  of  squire  Bluster;  a  man  in  whose  power 
fortune  has  liberally  placed  the  means  of  happiness,  but  who 
has  defeateil  all  her  gifts  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his 
mind.  He  is  wealthy  without  followers;  he  Is  magnificent 
without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  alliance,  and  influ- 
once  without  dignity.  His  neighbours  scorn  him  as  a  brute ; 
his  dependants  dread  hirp  as  an  opp-essor;  and  be  has  only 
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tk»  gloono^'  comfort  of  reflectjiiig  that  if  he  is  hated  he  iR 
lUsj^wiae  feared* 

I  aiDf  sir,  &c« 

Yagukus. 
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Mtveai  C9mi€ula  ritum 
FurUviM  nudata  eohribu*  Ho«. 

£.e8t  when  the  birds  their  rarious  colours  claim, 

Stripped  of  his  stolen  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 

Sbouki  ftand  the  laughter  of  t)ie  public  scorn.  Fba^cii. 

Amojco  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  interest  or 
envy  have  taught  those  wlio  live  upon  literary  fame  to  dis- 
turb each  other  at  their  airy  banquets,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  When  the  excellence  of  a 
new  composition  can  no  longer  be  contested,  and  malice  is 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  unanimity  of  applause,  thei*e  is 
yet  this  one  expedient  to  be  tried,  by  which  the  author  ma} 
bedegradedy  though  his  work  be  reverenced;  and  the  excel- 
bmoe  which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  set  at  such  a  distance 
as  not  to  overpower  our  fainter  lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even  when  it  is  false. 
it  may  be  sometimes  urged  with  probability.  Briiyere  de- 
clares that  we  ai'e  come  into  the  world  too  late  to  produce 
any  thing  new,  that  nature  and  life  are  pre-occupied,  and 
that  description  and  sentiment  have  been  long  exhausted.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  attempts  any  common  topic, 
will  find  unexpected  coincidences  of  his  thoughts  witli  tiiosc 
of  other  writers;  nor  can  tiie  nicest  judgment  always  distin- 
guish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imitatibn.  There  is 
likewise  a  common  stock  of  images«  a  settled  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  a  beaten  track  of  transition,  which  all  authors  sup- 
pose themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  which  produce  the  re- 
semblance generally  observable  among  contemporaries.  So 
that  in.  books  which  best  deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there 
is  little  new  beyond  the  disposition  of  materials  already  pro- 
vided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  have  been 
long  in  the  possession  of  other  hands ;  and,  by  restoring  to 
every  man  his  own,  as  the  Romans  must  have  returned  to  their 
cots  from  the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few  pages. 
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Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  predecesrors  only  by  thmidh- 
ing  himself  with  thoughts  and  elegancies  out  of  the  same  ge- 
neral magazine  of  literature,  can  with  little  more  propriety 
be  reproached  as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be  cen- 
sured as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren,  because  he  digs 
his  marble  from  the  same  quarry,  squares  hid  stones  by  iSe 
same  art  and  unites  tliem  in  columns  of  the  skme  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of  an  alithdr, 
which,  being  limited  by  nature,  can  admit  only  of  slight  and 
accidental  diversities.  All  definitions  of  the  same  thing  must 
be  nearly  the  same ;  and  descriptions,  which  are  definitions 
of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  always  have,  in  some 
degree,  that  resemblance  to  each  other  which  they  all  have 
to  Dieir  object  Different  poets  describing  the  spring  or  the 
sea  would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  the  billows 
and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  life,  they  would  without 
any  communication  of  opinions,  lament  the  deceitfolness  of 
hope,  the  fugacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and 
the  frequency  of  calamity ;  and  for  palliatiyes  of  thesfe  itlcu- 
i*able  miseries,  they  would  concur  in  re(5ommending  kindneoi^ 
temperance,  caution,  and  fortitude. 

When  tlierefore  there  are  found  in  Virgil  itnd  Horace  tWo 
similar  passages : 


Ha  tibi  eriint  artes' 


Parcere  8ubjecti9  et  debeUare  tuperbot.  Vib«. 

1*0  tame  the  proad»  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free : 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.  DBTsuy 

Tmperet  beUarUe  prior,  Jacentem 

LeruM  in  hoitem.  Hob* 

Let  Cesar  niread  his  conquests  far, 
Less  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  spare. 

it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppo<^  with  a  late  critic,  tliat 
one  is  copied  from  the  otiier,  since  neither  Yirgil  nor  Horace 
can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  common  duties  of  humamty, 
and  the  virtue  of  moderation  in  success. 

Cicero  and  0\id  have  on  very  different  occasions  remarked 
how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  victory  belongs  to  the  general, 
when  his  soldiers  and  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions ; 
yet  why  should  Ovid  be  suspected  to  have  owed  to  Tully  an 
observation  which  perhaps  occurs  to  every  man  tiiat  sees  or 
hears  of  military  gmries? 

Tully  cfceerves  of  Achilles,  that  had  not  Hoimer  written, 
his  vatonr  had  keen  without  praise. 


Mii  JUat  iOa  exUtUuttidtm  htmulm  gm'  curput  ^iu  ant^xtfot,  nuwteti  ^ffm 

TJnless  the  Illuul  had  been  publiahed,  his  nimie  h«d  been  ket  in  the  tomb 
that  covered  hia  body. 

Horace  tells  «s  with  more  energy  that  there  were  brave 
men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  hot  they  were  lost  in  oblivion 
for  want  of  a  poet : 

Vixere  Jortet  ante  ^gamemnnna 
MulH  ;  ted  ornnet  iOaehrynmbile* 
UrgwUur^  innttique  kngi 
MeU,  carerU  quia  vat$  tacro. 

Before  g^at  Aj^amemnon  reignM, 

Reijpi'd  kinfps  as  in^at  as  he,  and  brave* 
Whose  huge  ambition's  nov  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave : 
Jn  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown : 
Ko  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time- their  own.  Fanrcrs. 

Tally  enquires,  in  the  same  oration^  why  hot  for  fame,  wc 
(tisturb  ^  short  life  with  so  many  fatigues? 


id  eH  fwd  in  hoc  tam  eriguo  vit^t  ctirriculo  et  tarn  brevi,  tanH»  no»  in  la- 
boribuM  exerceamu*  9 

Why  in  so  small  a  circuit  of  life  should  we  employ  ourselves  in  so  many 
fttigues? 

Horace  enquires  in  the  same  manner, 

Qtdd  brevi  fwriet  jaculamar  tevo 
Muita? 

Why  do  we  aim  with  eager  strife. 

At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ?  Fbaitcis. 

when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration,  why  we  form  such  nu- 
merous designs?  But  Horace,  as  well  as  Tully,  might  dis- 
cover that  records  are  needful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  ac- 
tions, and  that  no  records  were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either 
of  thexQ  might  find  out  that  life  is  short,  and  that  we  consume 
it  in  unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely  scattered  and 
'BO  easily  cropped,  that  it  is  scarcely  just  to  tax  the  use  of 
them  as  an  act  by  which  any  particular  writer  is  despoiled  of 
his  garland ;  for  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  ancients  in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  successors,  and  to  be  the  right  of  every  one  that  has 
Urt  to  pluck  them  without  injuring  their  colours  or  their  fra- 
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grance.  The  passage  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  wiDi  the  recovery 
and  second  loss  of  Eurydice,  have  been  described  after  Boe- 
tius  by  Pope,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  justly  leave  him  sus- 
pected of  imitation,  were  not  the  images  such  as  they  might 
both  have  derived  from  more  ancient  writecs, 

(^tut  Mfifvt  agUant  meh». 

VUrieet  tcehuitm  dtut 

Jam  mmtt^  lacrymU  madentf 

JVWi  Lviomum  cmput 

Velox  fwedpiSot  r^ta. 

The  pow'rt  of  venjj^eance,  while  they  hear, 

Toucb'd  with  compassion,  drop  a  tear ; 

Izioii's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 

Fii'd  in  attention  to  the  sound.  P.  Lvwi9. 

Thj  stone,  O  Sysiphus,  stands  still, 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wbeeU 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 
The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 

Tandem^  vicimur,  arhitUr 
Umbrarum,  miterant,  ait 
D<memu»,  condtem  tHr% 
Emtam  carmine,  cm^mgem, 

SubduM  at  length.  Hell's  pitying  monarch  cryM, 

The  song  rewiring,  let  us  yield  the  bfide.  F.  Liwis. 

He  sung,  and-heU  consented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer: 
Stem  Proserpine  relented. 

And  gare  him  back  the  fiur. 

JKni,  noctitpnpe  termint 
Orpheut  Eurydicen  ntam 
ndit^perdidU^ 


Nor  vet  the  golden  verge  of  day  begun, 

When  Orpheua,  her  unhappy  loid« 

Eurydiee  to  life  restor'd. 
At  once  behekl,  and  lott,  and  was  undone. 

F.  Liwn. 

But  toon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyett 
Again  she  fidb,  again  she  dies,  she  dies !  *    - 

No  writer  can  be  folly  convicted  of  imitation,  except  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  nuwe  resemblance  ttuM  can  be  imagined 
to  have  happened  by  chance ;  as  where  the  same  ideas  are 
conjoined  without  any  natural  series  or  necessary  coherence, 
or  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  words  are  copied. 
Thus  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing passages  Pope  remraibered  Oyid^  and  that  in  the  se*> 
cond  he  copied  Grasbaw : 
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S^pt  ^er  mxitt  gtmHtmi  fM  iii«f«e«aKa»^ 
Mmtnddu  rudlat  ipte  rtUquU  ^pe$  ■■  >   ■  ■ 

Sptite  na  axrmen  tntnufroM  vetdiat  ad  apUtt 
Ei  guod  conabar  wcriSere,  vemt  erM, 

Quit,  quit  thif  barren  tivde^  my  fkfher  cry*6i 
Ev'n  Homer  left  no  riebei  when  he  dy'd- 


Otn. 


In  verse  spontaneous  flow'd  my  native  fltraiOy 
Forc'd  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brntn. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd  ; 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame* 
I  lisp'd  in  nuiDoen^  for  the  nambers  camo. 


F.  Liwis. 


Pops. 


-This  plain  floor. 


Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can. 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man. 


Pori. 


Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  imnijediately  impressed  by  sensi- 
ble objects,  or  necessarily  arising  irom  the  coalition  or  com- 
parison of  common  sentiments,  may  be  with  great  justice  sus- 
pected whenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  Thus  Waller 
probably  owed  to  Grotius  an  elegant  compliment : 

Here  lies  the  learned  SaviPs  heir,  * 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fkir. 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told. 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old, 

Unica  lux  t^tcU,  gemtorit  gUria,  fieM« 
Quern  puerum,  nemo  crcdidit  e»»e  senem. 

The  age's  miracle,  his  father's  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  wou'd  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boy. 

F.  Lxwis. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  iUustratioii  to  Alleyne^ 
poetical  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 


Waller. 


GmoTius. 


For  nought  but  light  itself,  itself  cln  show. 
And  only  king^  caa  write  what  kings  can  do. 


Alaetvs. 


Your  niunc*8  power»your  miunc  must  disclosct 

For  what  light  is,  *IM  only  figbt  that  shows.         Piuoii. 

And  with  yet  more  certainly  may  the  same  wrtl^  be  cea- 
«ored  for  endeavouring  the  clandestlM  i|qprefvtelt<m  ef  a 
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tiioiight  which  be  borrowed,  aurdy  withoot  thinldng  himself 
disgraced,  from  an  epigram  of  Plato : 

VeoQi^  \%k^  my  votive  glais. 
Since  1  %m  not  what  I  was ; 
What  from  this  day  1  shall  be, 
VenuBylet  roe  never  see. 

As  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imitation  ought  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  plagiarism.  The  adoption  of  a  noble  s^timent,  or  the 
insertion  of  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes  display  so 
much  judgment  as  will  almost  compensate  for  invention :  and 
an  inferior  genius  may,  without  ai^  imputation  of  servility* 
pursue  the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  ho  declines  to  tread* 
ia  their  footstqis. 


No.  144.     Saturday,  August,  3,  1751. 

DaphiiiMM  arctun 
Fremiti  et  calamoa  .•  gtatt  /u,  perverse  Mctialca, 
Et  cvm  x-idtiti  pitero  dondta,  dolebat ; 
■    Et  ti  nan  aUqua  ntfciiMcet,  martuut  ettea,  Vitrn. 

The  bow  of  Daphuis  and  the  shafts  you  broke; 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv'dthe  gift  of  right ; 

And  but  for  mischief,  you  had  dy'd  for  spite.  Drtdsn. 

It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  without  observ- 
ing the  difliculty  with  >\hich  a  new  name  makes  its  way  into 
the  world.  The,  first  appearance  of  excellence  unites  multi- 
tudes against  it ;  unexpected  opposition  rises  up  on  every  side; 
the  celebrated  and  the  obscure  join  in  tlie  confederacy;  sub-^ 
tilty  furnisher  arms  to  impudlence,  and  invention  leads  on 
credulity. 

The  sti^ngtli  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is  not  easily 
conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that  no  man  should  suffer 
his  heart  to  be  inflamed  with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that 
none  should  busy  himself  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  ano- 
ther, but  >\hen  some  right  of  his  own  was  involved  in  the 
question ;  that  at  least  hostilities,  commenced  without  cause, 
should  quickly  cease ;  that  the  armies  of  malignity  should 
soon  dinperse,  when  no  common  int^^st  conki  be  fonnd  to 
hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon  a  rising  cha- 
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rnrlpi-  should  I>e  Irft  to  those  wlm  Ukd  something  to  hope  or 
frar  from  the  event. 

The  huzui-ds  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence,  wuulil  be 
much  iliminiNhed  if  thev  hail  none  but  acknowlclged  rivals  to 
eneounler.  Tlieir  enemies  would  tticn  be  few.  and,  what  is 
yet  of  greater  importance,  would  he  known.  But  wliat  cait- 
tinti  is  sujlirient  to  ward  ofTthc  h1o\rs  of  invisible  assailants, 
or  what  f<irre  can  stand  against  uninterrupted  attacks,  and  a 
continual  Kuccession  uf  enemies  I  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the 
world,  that  no  sooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  the  crowd, 
and  fix  the  eyes  of  tiie  public  upon  him,  than  he  stands  as  a 
mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking  calumny,  and  receives  in  the 
tumuli  of  hostility,  fniui  dist&nt  and  fi-om  nameless  hands, 
wounds  not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  Uiat  the  onset  against  the  candidates  for  re- 
nown iu  originally  iiicit4Ml  by  those  who  imagine  themselves 
in  danger  of  suffering  by  their  success :  but  when  war  is  once 
declaivd,  VolunteerH  flock  to  the  standard,  multitudes  follow 
the  ramp  only  for  want  of  employment,  and  flying  squadrons 
arc  dispersed  to  every  part,  so  pleased  w  ith  an  opportunity  of 
mii^rhief.  that  tliey  toil  without  prosjKct  of  praise,  and  pillage 
without  liope  of  jtrofit. 

When  liny  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve  distinction,  he 
will  be  Kurprised  to  hear  himself  censured  where  he  could  not 
xpect  to  have  hern  named  :  he  will  find  the  utmost  acrimony 
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▼ociferation  than  ai^grnnent*  and  has  very  little  care  to  adjust 
one  part  of  his  accusation  to  another^  to  preserve  decency  in 
his  language,  or  probability  in  his  narratives.  He  has  always 
a  store  of  reproachful  epithets  and  contemptuous  appellations, 
ready  to  be  produced  as  occasion  may  require,  which  by  con- 
stant use  he  pours  out  with  resistless  volubility.  If  the  wealth 
of  a  trader  is  raentionod,  he  without  hesitation  devotes  him 
to  bankruptcy ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  lady  be  com- 
mendedy  he  wonders  how  the  town  can  fall  in  love  with  rus- 
tic deformity*;  if  a  new  performance  of  genius  happens  to  be 
celebrated,  he  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without 
knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  understanding  by 
which  it  must  be  acquired.  His  exaggerations  are  generally 
without  effect  upon  those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them  ;  and 
though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  timorous  are  awed 
by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous  mistake  his  confidenceLfor 
knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress 
soon  recover  their  former  strength,  asihe  trees  that  bend  to 
the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when  its  force  is  past. 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily  gains  at- 
tention by  a  mft  address,  and  excites  curiosity  by  an  air  of 
importance.  As  secrets  are  not  to  be  made  cheap  by  promis- 
cuous publication,  he  callB  a  ai^lect  audience  about  him,  and 
gratifies  their  vanity  witli  an  app<3wanri\  of  trust  by  commu- 
nicating his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice.  Of  tKa  tvadftr  hn  ran 
tell  that,  though  ho  seems  to  manage  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  tulks  in  high  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not 
^ual  to  his  reputation ;  he  has  lately  suffered  much  by  an 
expensive  project,  and  had  a  greater  share  than  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  rich  ship  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the 
heauty  he  has  little  to  say,  but  tbat  they  who  see  her  in  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which  are  admired 
in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms  with  great  certainty 
that  though  the  excellence  of  the  work  is  incontestable,  he 
can  claim  but  a  small  part  of  the  reputation  ;  that  he  owed 
most  of  the  images  and  sentiments  to  a  secret  friend  ;  and  that 
the  accuracy  and  equality  of  the  style  was  produced  by  the 
successive  correction  of  the  chief  critics  of  the  age. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he  knows 
something  not  yet^ommonly  divulged,  secret  history  easily 
gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  believed  only  while 
it  circulates  in  whispers  :  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

The  most  pei*nicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  Moderation. 
Without  interest  in  the  question,  or  any  motive  but  honest 
curiosity,  this  impartial  and  zealous  inquirer  after  tnith  hi 
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jeadj  t9  bear  elter  ride,  uid  mlwajs  tti^aMd  te  kind  iatar- 
pretationa  and  Eavoanble  opiaionB.  He  hath  heard  the  trar 
oer'a  affairs  r^mrted  with  great  Tariatiaii,  aad,  after  a  dili- 
geat  Dmnpariflon  of  the  eridenoe,  coacladM  it  prahahle  that  the 
aftmidid  nnporatructare  of  hariseaa,  beiac  orii^Bally  bailt 
■pon  a  narrow  baas,  haa  latetj  hew  tMnd  to  tatter )  bothe- 
tween  ^ilatnrj  pa^DMnt  and  baakraptcr  then  ia  a  great  dia- 
tance ;  many  mcKhanta  have  auroarted  ftenaelna  hj  nxptr 
dknta  for  a  tinMS  *itbout  any  4nu  iajary  to  their  cniditon ; 
and  vhat  la  kist  hj  one  advoilnre  laajr  tie  recorerad  \tj  ano- 
fter.  He  heltevea  that  a  yoang  iadj  plcaaed  with  ad»tra- 
tloB.  and  dMBTOBB  to  make  jperfect  what  is  alreadj  ooeHcat, 
■lajr  heighten  her  charms  hjr  artifdal  imprornBenta,  bat 
•urelr  BMstnf  Iwr  beautieanii»tbegeanine,aad  wbocansay 
that  be  is  wholly  whatbeendearoars  to  qqiear  i  The  aathor 
ke  knawa  to  be  a  maa  of  diligence,  who  perbafd  does  not 
^arkle  with  the  Are  of  Homer,  bnt  haa  the  Judgment  to  dia- 
oavu*  hia  own  deflcienciea,  and  to  supply  them  by  the  help  of 
othen;  an<l,tn  his  opinion,  modeoty  h  a  quali^  aoamiaUe 
and  raie,  that  it  ought  to  fiud  a  patron  wherever  it  aiqtears, 
and  may  justly  be  pt«femd  by  the  public  sufi>age  to  petulant 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

Be  who  thus  diecovcn  fiuling>  with  uawillingneos,  and 
oxtenuatea  the  buHa  wUch  cnnnot  be  denied,  puts  an  end 
MonM.ta  dauUor  vindication ;  his  hearers  repose  upon  his 
candour  and  veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowing 
tte  excuse. 

Such  are  the  aits  by  which  (be  envioos,  Uie  idle,  the  pee- 
Tiflh,  and  the  thoaghtleaa.  obatruct  that  worth  wliicb  they 
cannot  equal,  and,  by  artilces  thus  easy,  sudid  and  detesta- 
ble, is  iadustry  dsfeated,  bennty  blasted^  and  genius  de- 
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Sain  Ainrnu.  i'mdaiiett  talent, 

Cttfix  'I  .Akiri  minarti 

fflial  thaii|-li  tli«  muse  hcF  Ifomv  tbnnica 
UiKh  above  bU  the  innnorlkl  quire ; 

Nur  Pinilur'a  rsi[itiircs  ihe  illaowna, 
KV  liiilc*  the  pljliitive  Cian  (jre: 

Alcxut  Mrikci  Ihe  tynnt  •mil  «*lih  dread, 

Nor  yet  is  grave  Stciiohorus  unread. 


r  in  ftllflwed  tliat  vocHtiona  anil  einploymFiits  of  leaxt  (lig- 
y  arc  of  the  moat  ajtjiarent  use ;  that  the  meaiicitt  Krtlitsn 
luritrturi'r  cmitriltMtvs  more  to  the  acrommodatinn  of 
!,  thfui  the  profAund  scholar  ami  ui^uioentative  thdoriMt; 
I  that  thp  public  would  suffer  less  present  Inronveiiieiica 
n  thebitnishmcntof  pliiiosnphers  than  from  the  Gxtinctiun 
of  anj  Fomnion  trade. 

Some  have  been  so  Torcibly  stnick  with  this  otixervatlon^ 

that  tbey  have,  in  tlte  first  warmth  nf  Uieir  discovery,  thought 

~ltT««i«(mKlile  to  alitor  the  common  distribution  of  dignity,  and 

^tured  tocondpmri  mankind  of  univerHal  ingrutituile.    For 

iticr  exacts  that  those  by  whom  we  arc  most  brnrKt4'd 

HiM  be  most  honoured.     Anil  what  labour  can  be  ronrs 

Rfu)  than  that  which  procures  to  families  and  conimunittcs 

B  neceasaribR  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  op  Uiom 

hvenienres  hy  which  caae^  security,  and  elegance,  arc  con- 

This  is  one  of  the  Innnmerablo  theories  which  the  Arst  at* 

inpt  to  retlucc  them  into  practice  certainly  deMroys.     If 

!  eatimatc  dignity  by  immediate  usefulness,  agricullure  ia 

Hloubtedly  the  first  and  noblest  science;  yet  we  se«  tfie 

lough  driven,  tl>e  clod  broken,  the  manure  spread,  the  seeds 

Eattered.  and  the  harvest  reaped,  by  inen  whom  those  that 

1  upon  tlirir  industry  will  never  bo  persuaded  to  admit 

into  the  Aamc  rank  with  herni's,  or  with  sages;  and  wlio^ 

after  all  the  confessions  which  truth  may  i^xtort  in  favour 

of  their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill  up  the  lowest 

H  of  the  commonwealth.  In  I'nnn  the  Uasv  of  the  pyramid 

t  subordination,   and  lie  buried  in  obscurity  themselves, 

B  Utey  suppori  all  that  ia  splendid,  conspicuous,  or  ox- 
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It  will  be  found,  upon  a  closer  inspection»  that  this  part 
of  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  reason 
or  equity.  Remuneratory  honours  are  proportioned  at  once 
to  the  usefulness  and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  are  pro- 
perly adjusted  by  comparison  of  the  mental  and  corporeal 
abilities,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  That  work,  bow- 
ever  necessary,  which  is  carried  on  only  by  muscular  strength 
and  manual  clexterity,  is  not  of  equal  esteem,  in  the  consi- 
deration of  rational  beings,  with  the  tasks  that  exercise  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  require  the  active  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation, or  the  gradual  and  laborious  investigations  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  seems  to  terminate 
in  the  inventor ;  and  surely  the  fii*st  f^es  cannot  be  charged 
witli  ingratitude;  since  those  who  civilized  barbarians,  and 
taught  them  how  to  secure  themselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongst  their  deities.  But  these  arts  once 
discovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated  by  experience,  arc 
afterwards  practised  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul ;  nor  is  any  thing  necessary  to  the  i*egular 
discharge  of  these  inferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observa- 
tion which  the  most  sluggish  intellect  may  practise,  and  that 
industry  which  the  stimulations  of  necessity  naturally  en- 
force. 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  panegyric  to  those 
who  employ  only  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind may  be  easily  justified,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite 
tlie  petulance  of  pride,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of  gran- 
deur, or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tenderness  and  benevo- 
lence, which,  by  the  privilege  of  their  common  nature,  one 
may  claim  from  another. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to  dis(M)urage 
the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  miner,  or  the  smith,  is 
generally  granted ;  but  there  is  another  race  of  beings  e(|ualh 
obscure  and  equally  indigent,  who,  because  their  usefulness 
is  less  obvious  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  live  unrevvanled  and 
die  unpitied,  and  hIio  have  been  long  exposed  to  insult  with- 
out a  defender,  and  to  censure  without  an  apologist. 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  computed  by  Swift 
at  sevei'al  thousands,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  their  number  has  decreased.  Of  these  only  a  very 
few  can  be  said  to  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce,  new 
ideas,  to  extend  any  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the  ima- 
gination with  any  uncommon  train  of  images  or  contexture 
of  events ;  the  i-est,  however  laborious,  however  arrogant,  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufac- 
turers of  literature;  who  faavt  set  up  for  authors,  either  with 
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or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and,  like  other  artificers,  have 
no  other  care  than  to  deliver  their  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  , 
time. 

It  has  been  formerly  imagined,  that  he  who  intends  the  en- 
tertainment or  instruction  of  others,  must  feel  in  himself  some 
peculiar  impulse  of  genius ;  that  he  must  watch  ttie  happy 
minute  in  which  his  natural  fire  is  excited,  in  which  his  mind 
is  elevated  with  nobler  sentiments,  enlightened  with  clearer 
views,  and  invigorated  witli  stronger  comprehension ;  that  he 
must  carefully  select  his  thoughts  and  polish  his  expressions; 
and  animate  his  efforts  with  the  hope  of  raising  a  monument 
of  learning,  whicli  neither  time  nor  envy  shall  be  able  to  de- 
stroy. 

But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend have  been  too  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  to 
indulge  the  chimerical  ambition  of  immortality;  they  have 
seldom  any  claim  to  the  trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  have 
tried  some  other  without  success ;  they  perceive  no  particular 
summons  to  composition,  except  the  sound  of  the  clock ;  they 
have  no  other  rule  than  the  law  or  the  fashion  for  admitting 
their  thoughts  or  rejecting  them ;  and  about  the  opinion  of 
posterity  they  have  little  solicitude,  for  their  productions  arc 
seldom  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  longer  than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with  praise  is 
evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired  when  it  ceases  to  exist; 
but  surely,  tliough  they  caniot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may 
be  exempted  from  ignominy,  and  adopted  in  that  order  of 
men  which  deserves  our  kindness,  though  not  our  leverence^ 
These  papers  of  tlie  day,  the  Ephemerae  of  learning,  have 
uses  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  common  life  than  more 
]M>ropous  and  dvrable  volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every 
man  to  be  more  acquainted  with  his  contemporaries  than  witL 
past  generations,  and  to  rather  know  the  events  which  may 
immediately  affect  his  fortune  t>r  quiet,  than  the  revolutions 
of  ancient  king(l)mH,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessions  nor 
expectations;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  preferment  and 
dismission  of  stiiiesmen,  the  birth  of  heii*s,  and  the  marriage 
of  beauties,  the  humble  author  of  journals  and.  gazettes  must 
be  considered  as  a  liberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  knowledge. 

Even  tiic  abridger.  compiler,  and  translator,  though  their 
labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  diurnal  historio« 
grapher,  yet  must  not  be  rashly  doomed  to  annihilation. 
Every  size  of  readers  requires  a  genius  of  correspondent 
capacity  ;  some  delight  in  abstracts  and  epitomes,  because 
they  want  room  in  tlieir  memory  for  long  details,  and  con- 
tent themselves  w  ith  ^0Vcts,  without  inquiry  after  gauges : 


mamm  Bundi  fl.re  orerpowcred  by  splendoor  of  aentlment,  as 
aane  eyes  tn  oShided  by  r  staring  light ;  swh  will  ^milj 
emtMDplate  an  author  in  an  humble  ImitatioBr  aa  we  look 
iritboHt  pain  iipon  the  sun  in  the  water. 

Aa  evfiry  writer  ha^  his  uMe,  erery  writerovght  te  hsn  Ut 
pfltKHM ;  and  since  no  man,  however  high  he  may  now  aliiid. 
caa  be  oertaln  that  he  shall  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from 
btoderafloB  by  criticism  or  caprice,  the  comiDon  interest  of 
lemiBg  reqnres  that  her  sons  should  cease  li-oni  inteatine 
InalUiBM;  and,  instead  of  sacrificing  each  other  to  malice 
and  coatempt  endeavourte  avert  peraectttioa  from  the  Mean- 
at  of  tbcJr  fr&ternitr. 
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til  pcNrible  that  one  or  two 

'Hieie  roolcriei  of  mine  tiuy  t'levi ; 

lltit  tll«n  die  beltingi  must  be  o'er, 

NorCnb  orChil<]cr«(>Ik'd  of  more.  V.  Liw>*. 

KoKB  of  the  projects  ordesigift  which  exerciae  the  mind  oT 
nuut  are  equally  subject  to  obetractions  and  disappointments 
wMi  the  parsnit  of  fame.  Riches  cannot  easily  be  denied  to 
then  irito  hare  sonietlii  ne;  jt^reater  TRlne  to  ofler  in  exchange ; 
he  whose  fortaiie  is  endangered  by  litigation,  will  not  refuse 
to  augment  tlie  woullh  of  the  lawyer;  be  whose  days  are 
daritened  by  languor,  or  whoso  nerves  are  excruciated  by 
pain,  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  science  of  healing. 
Btrt  praise  may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
Wheitonce  a  man  has  mailc  celebrity  necessary  to  his  happi- 
neas,  he  has  put  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  and  most  timo- 
roMB  malignly,  if  not  to  take  away  his  mtisfaction,  at  least  to 
.withhold  It.  His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  airy 
negligence,  and  gi-atify  thcirmaliceby  quietneutrality.  They 
that  could  never  have  injure^l  a  character  by  invectives,  may 
combine  to  annihilate  it  by  silence  ;  as  the  women  of  Rome 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  comiuest  and  dominion  by  sn^ 
plying  no  children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  longtoil  prodnced  a  work  intended 
to  karat  upon  mankind  with  unexpected  lustre,  and  withdraw 
the  attmbM  of  the  learned  w«U  ft«n  cnry  other  contra- 
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versy  or  inquiry  f  he  is  addoin  contented  to  wait  kmg  without 
the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praises.     With  an  imagination  full 
of  his  own  importance,  he  walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  dis- 
guise to  learn  the  various  opinions  of  his  readers.    Prepared 
to  feast  upon  admiration ;   composed  to  encounter  censures 
witliout  emotion ;  and  determined  not  to  suffer  his  quiet  to  he 
injured  by  a  sensibility  too  exquisite  of  praise  or  hlame,  but 
to  laugh  with  equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  injudi- 
cious commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of  mingled  conver- 
sation, sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  while 
he  appears  to  examine  a  file  of  antiquated  journals,  catches 
the  conversation  of  the  whole  room.     He  listens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that  he  has  disap- 
pointed his  curiosity  by  delay  ;  and  that  as  men  of  learning 
would  naturally  begin  their  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful 
novelty,  they  had  digressed  to  other  subjects  before  his  arrival. 
The  company  disperses,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  others 
equally  ignorant,  or  equally  careless.     The  same  expectation 
hurries  him  to  another  place,  from  which  the  same  disappoint- 
ment drives  him  soon  away.  His  impatience  then  grows  violent 
and  tumultuous  ;  he  ranges  over  the  town  with  restless  curi- 
osity, and  hears  in  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another 
of  a  pick-pocket ;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected  bank- 
ruptcy :  by  others  of  a  turtle-feast;  is  sometimes  provoked 
by  importunate  inquiries  after  tlie  white  bear,  and  sometimes 
with  praises  of  the  dancing  dog ;  he  is  afterwards  entreated 
to  give  his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height  of  the 
Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot-race  in  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludicrous  advertisement ;  or  con- 
sulted about  the  most  effectual  method  of  making  inquiry  after 
a  favourite  cat.     The  whole  world  is  busied  in  affairs,  which 
he  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  creatures,  and  which 
are  nevertheless  sufficient  to  withdraw  all  regard  from  his 
labours  and  his  merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty,  and  to  re- 
call the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  inquiry  after  himself. 
He  finds  every  one  provided  with  an  answer;  one  has  seeor 
the  work  advertised,  but  never  met  with  any  that  had  read 
it ;  another  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  specious  titleSf 
that  he  never  buys  a  book  till  its  character  is  established ;  a 
third  wonders  wliat  any  man  can  1m^  to  produce  after  so 
many  writers  of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  inquired 
alter  the  author,  but  can  hear  no  accouat  of  him^  and  there- 
fore suspects  the  name  to  be  iictitioas ;  and  another  knows 
him  to  be  a  man  condemned  by  indigence  to  write  too  fre- 
quently what  he  d«es  not  imderstaiid. 
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Many  are  the  ronsolatinns  with  which  the  unhajipy  author 
endeavours  to  ailny  his  vexation,  and  fortify  hi!<  patience. 
He  has  written  with  too  little  imlulgenre  to  the  unilei-stand- 
ing  of  eommoii  readers  :  he  has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
Mofid  knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  have  given  way  to 
a  low  merriment,  and  idle  buffoonery,  and  therefore  no  writer 
can  hope  fordintinction,  who  has  any  higher  purpose  tlian  tn 
raine  laughter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies,  tmri  aa  superiority 
will  always  raise,  have  been  indiistrious.  while  his  perform- 
ance was  in  the  preos.  to  vilify  and  hlant  it ;  and  that  the 
bookseller,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that 
obstruct  the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes  upon 
the  consideration,  that  the  noblest  works  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius have  always  made  their  way  slowly  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice :  and  that  reputation,  which  is  neVer  to  be  lost, 
must  be  gradually  obtained,  aa  animals  of  longest  life  are  ob- 
served not  soon  to  attain  their  full  stature  and  atrcngth. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every  man  endea- 
vour to  conceal  his  own  unimportance  from  himself.  It  is 
long  before  we  are  convinced  of  the  small  proportion  which 
everf  individual  bears  tn  the  rollective  body  of  mankind ;  or 
learn  how  few  can  be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  any  single 
man ;  bow  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  world  for  any  new  ob- 
ject of  attention:  to  how  small  extent  the  brightest  blaze  of 
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long  kept  Of  men  devotee!  to  literature,  Tery  few  extend 
their  views  beyond  some  particular  science,  and  the  neater 
part  seldom  inquire,  eren  in  their  own  profession,  for  any 
authors  but  those  whom  the  present  mode  of  study  happens 
lb  force  upon  their  notice:  tliey  desire  not  to  fill  their  minds 
with  unfashionable  knowledge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  ob- 
livion those  books  which  they  now  find  censured  or  neglected* 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with  such  con- 
siderations as  must  abate  the  ardour  of  confidence,  and  re- 
press the  rigour  of  pursuit  Whoever  claims  renown  from 
any.  kind  of  excellence,  expects  to  fill  the  pUce  which  is  now 
possessed  by  another;  for  there  are  already  names  of  every 
class  sufficient  to  employ  all  that  will  desire  to  remember 
them ;  and  surely  he  that  is  pushing  his  predecessors  into  the 
gulf  of  obscurity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suspect  that  he 
must  himself  sink  in  like  manner,  and,  as  he  stands  upon  the 
same  precipice,  be  swept  away  with  the  same  violence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  fame  begins  when  life  is  at  an 
end :  but  far  the  greater  number  of  candidates  for  applause 
have  owed  their  reception  in  the  world  to  some  favourable 
casualties,  and  have  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  neglect^ 
when  death  stripped  them  of  their  casual  influence,  and 
neither  fortune  nor  patronage  operated  in  their  favour. 
Among  those  who  have  better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour 
paid  to  tiieir  memory  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  repii- 
tation  which  they  eiyoyod  in  their  lives,  though  still  growing 
fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  first  emission; 
and  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contempora- 
ries, how  little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  futore  times  ?  What  can 
merit  effect  by  ite  own  force,  when  the  help  of  art  or  friend- 
ship can  scarcely  support  it  ? 
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'At  Mil  invita  dicet  faduv€  J^Uiurva.  Hoa. 

You  are  of  too  quick  a  sight, 

Wot  to  ditcem  wbtch  way  your  ulent  lief.  Rotcovxoir. 

TO  THE  MAMBLER. 

Sir— As  little  things  grow  great  by  continual  accumuta* 
tion,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dignity  of  your  character 
impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludicroiis  persecution,  which,^ 
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though  it  produced  no  scenes  of  borrour  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by 
incessant  importanity  of  vexation*  wears  away  my  happi- 
nessy  and  consumes  those  years,  which  nature  seems  partica- 
larly  to  have  assigned  to  cheerfulness,  in  silent  anxiety  and 
helpless  resentment. 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  having  inherited 
a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors,  and  feeling  no  desire  either 
to  increase  or  lessen  it,  has  from  the  time  of  his  marriage 
generally  resided  at  his  own  seat;  where,  by  dividing  hit 
time  among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  magis- 
trate, the  study  of  literature,  and  the  offices  of  civility,,  he 
jBnds  means  to  rid  himself  of  the  day,  without  any  of  those 
amusements,  which  all  those  with  whom  my  residence  in  this 
place  has  made  me  acquainted,  think  necessary  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  existence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction*  my  father 
prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long  known  at  Oxford  for  the 
extent  of  his  learning  and  purity  of  his  manners,  to  under- 
take my  eilucation.  The  regard  with  which  I  saw  him  treat- 
ed, disposed  me  to  consider  his  instructions  as  important,  and 
I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit  of  attention,  by  which  I  made 
i.  very  quick  advances  in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard, 

perhaps  too  often,  very  flattering  comparisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  otIierR,  either  less  docile  by  nature, 
or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instruction.  I  was  caressed 
by  all  that  exchanged  visits  with  my  father;  and  as  young 
men  are  with  little  difficultv'  taught  to  judge  favourably  of 
themselves,  began  to  think  that  close  application  was  no  lon- 
ger necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  I  was 
at  liberty  to  read  only  for  amusement  and  was  to  receive  the 
reward  of  my  fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own  perfections. 
And  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from  tutorage,  my  father's 
brother  came  from  London  to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native 
place.  A  lucrative  employment  which  he  possessed,  and  a 
rondness  for  the  conversation  and  diversions  of  the  gay  part 
of  mankind,  had  so  long  kept  him  from  rural  excursions,  that 
I  had  never  seen  him  since  my  infancy.  My  curiosity  was 
therefore  strongly  excited  by  the  hope  of  observing  a  charac- 
ter more  nearly,  which  I  hsul  hitherto  reverenced  only  at  a 
distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I  was  long 
withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence  of  visitants  with  whom 
the  Arst  news  of  my  uncle's  arrival  crowded  the  house;  but 
was  ^mply  recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
|ractice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier^  in  all  the  stratagems  •f 
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endearmenty  the  gradations  of  respect,  and  Tariations  of 
courtesy.  I  remarked  witli  what  justice  of  distribution  he 
divided  his  talk  to  a  wide  circle ;  with  what  address  he  offer^ 
ed  to  every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  favourite 
topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attainment;  the  judg- 
ment with  which  he  regulated  his  inquiries  after  the  absent ; 
and  the  care  with  which  he  showed  all  the  companions  of  his 
early  years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  memory, 
by  the  mention  of  past  incidents,  and  the  recital  of  puerile 
kindness,  dangers,  and  frolics.  I  soon  discovered  that  he 
possessed  some  science  of  graciousness  and  attraction  which 
books  had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my  father 
had  any  knowledge ;  that  he  had  the  power  of  obliging  those 
whom  he  did  not  benefit ;  tliat  he  diffused,  upon  his  cursory 
behaviour  and  most  trifling  actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and 
delicacy  by  which  every  one  was  dazzled ;  and  that,  by  some 
occult  method  of  captivation,  he  animated  the  timorous,  sof- 
tened the  supercilious,  and  ofiencd  the  reserved.  I  could  not 
but  repine  at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  left 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  offend,  and  at  the  inefficacy  of  rustic 
benevolence,  "which  gained  no  friends  but  by  real  service. 

My  uncle  saw  tlie  veneration  with  which  I  caught  every 
accent  of  his  voice,  and  Watched  every  motion  of  his  hand ; 
and  the  awkward  diligence  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate his  embrace  of  fondness,  and  his  bow  of  respect.  He  was, 
like  otliei*s,  easily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by  whom  he  could 
not  fear  ever  to  be  rival Icil,  and  repaid  my  assiduities  witli 
compliments  and  professions.  0^  fondness  was  so  increas- 
ed by  a  mutual  endeavour  to  please  each  other,  tliat  when  he 
returned  to  Londonv  he  declai'ec^ himself  unable  to  leave  a 
nephew  so  amiable  and  so  accomplished  behind  him  :  and  ob- 
tiiiiHMl  my  father's  |KU*mission  to  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few 
months,  by  a  promise  to  initiate  mc  in  the  arts  of  politeness, 
and  introduce  me  into  public  life. 

The  courtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue,  and  tliere- 
foi*e,  by  travelling  very  slowly,  affoi^ded  me  time  for  more 
loose  uud  familiar  conversation  ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  by  a 
few  inquiries  which  he  was  not  well  prepared  to  satisfy,  I 
had  made  him  weary  of  his  young  companion.  Ilis  element 
was  a  mixed  assembly,  where  ceremony  and  healths,  compli- 
ments and  common  topics,  kept  the  timgue  employed  with  very 
little  assistance  from  memory  or  reflection ;  but  in  the  cha- 
riot, where  he  was  necessitated  to  support  a  regular  tenour 
of  conversation,  withotit  any  relief  from  a  new  comer,  X>r  any 
power  of  stalling  into  gay  digressions,  or  destroying  argu- 
ment  by  a  jest,  he  soon  discovered  tliat  poverty  of  ideas  which 
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had  been  hitlierto  concealed  under  the  tinsel  of  politeness. 
The  first  day  he  entertained  me  with  the  noTelties  vmA  won- 
dei'S  with  which  I  Hhould  be  astonished  at  my  entrance  into 
London^  and  cautioned  roe  with  apparent  admiration  of  his 
own  wisdom  against  the  arts  by  which  rusticity  is  frequently 
deluded.  The  same  detail  and  the  same  adTice  he  would  ha^e 
repeated  on  the  second  day  ;  but  as  I  every  moment  divert- 
ed the  discourse  to  the  history  of  the  towns  by  which  we 
passed,  or  some  oth^r  subject  of  learning  or  of  re^ison,  be 
soon  lost  his  vivacity,  grew  peevish  and  silent,  wrapped  his 
cloak  about  him,  composed  himself  to  slumber,  and  resented 
his  gaiety  for  fiUer  auditors. 

At  length  we  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  was  reinstated 
in  his  superiority.  He  awakened  at  once  to  loquacity  as  soon 
as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the  pavement,  and  told  me  the  name 
of  every  street  as  we  crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as 
we  passed  by.  He  presented  nie  to  my  aunt,  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  the  number  of  her  arquiuntances,  and  splendour 
of  her  assemblies ;  and  eitlier  io  kindness  or  revenge  consult- 
ed with  her  in  my  pre^sence,  how  I  might  be  most  advanta- 
geously dressed  for  my  first  appearance,  and  most  expediti- 
ously disencumbered  from  my  villatic  bashfulness.  My  in- 
dignation-at  familiarity  thus  contemptuous  flushed  in  my  face ; 
they  mistook  anger  for  shame,  and  ^ilternately  exerted  their 
eloquence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  an  assurance  early  acquired. 

Assurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualification  to  which  they 
seem  to  have  annexed  mfrit.  and  assurance  therefore  is 
perpetually  i-ccommeitded  to  me  as  the  supply  of  every  de- 
fect, and  the  ornament  of  ^very  excellence.  I  never  sit 
silent  in  company  when  secret  history  is  circulating,  but 
I  am  i*eproached  for  want  of  assurance.  If  I  fail  to  I'cturn 
the  stated  answer  to  a  compliment ;  if  I  am  disroncci*tcd 
by  unexpected  raillery;  If  1  blush  when  I  am  discoveiTd 
gazing  on  a  beauty,  or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  imhnr- 
I'assed  in  an  argument;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what 
I  do  not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  offices  which 
I  cannot  gracefully  perform  ;  if  I  suffer  a  nuire  lively  tatler  to 
recount  the  casualties  of  a  game,  or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up 
a  fan,  I  am  censured  between  pity  and  contempt  as  a  w^retch 
doomed  to  grovel  in  obs(*urity  for  want  of  assurance. 

I  have  found  many  young  persons  harassed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  those  to  whom  age  has  given  nothing  but  the  assurance 
vriiich  they  recommend;  and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  useful 
to  inform  them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded ;  and  that  he  whose  stupidity  has  armed  him  against 
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the  shafts  of  ridicule,  will  always  act  and  speak  witti  greater 
audacity  than  they  whose  sensibility- represses  their  ardour^ 
and  who  dare  never  let  their  confidence  outgrow  their  abili- 
ties. 


Na  148.     Saturday,  August  \7,  1751. 

Me  pater  ani*  ^tterei  eatetdt 
Quod  viro  clement  mitere  peperd 
Me  vel  extremit  Jtumidarum  in  erU 

Claste  releget.  Hor. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains, 

Or  barii&h  to  Numitlia's  farthest  plains ; 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife, 

In  kind  compassion  saWd  my  husband's  life.  Fbasci^. 

PoxiTiciANs  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so  heavy  or 
lasting  as  that  wliich  is  inflicted  by  the  perversion  and  ex- 
orbitance of  legal  authority.  The  robber  may  be  seized,  and 
the  invader  impelled,  whenever  they  are  found  ;  tlicy  who  pre- 
tend no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be  punished  or 
suppressed.  But  when  plunder  bears  the  name  of  impost,  and 
muriler  is  perpetrated  by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  inti- 
midated, and  wisdom  confounded;  resil^tance  shrinks  from 
an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the  villain  remains  secure  in 
the  robes  of  tlie  magistrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  detestable  are  the  cruelties 
often  exercised  in  private  families,  under  the  venerable  sanc- 
tion of  parental  authority  ;  the  power  wliich  we  are  taught  to 
honour  from  the  first  moments  of  reason ;  which  is  guarded 
fi'om  insult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  impress  awe  upon 
tlie  mind  of  man  ;  and  which  therefore  may  wonton  in  cruel- 
ty without  control,  and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  in- 
numerable transgressions,  before  duty  and  piety  will  dare  to 
seek  redress,  or  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  recur  to  any 
other  means  of  deliverance  than  supplications  by  which  in- 
solence is  elated,  and  tears  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans,  tliat  no 
son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father ;  and  they  had  there- 
fore no  punishment  appropriated  to  parricide.  They  seem 
likewise  to  have  believed  with  equal  confidence  that  no  father 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child ;  and  therefore  they  allowed  every 
man  the  supreme  judicature  in  his  own  house,  and  put  the 
lives  of  his  offspring  into  his  hands.  But  experience  informed 
them  by  degrees,  that  they  determined  too  hastily  in  favour 
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of  human  nature ;  tiiey  found  that  instinct  and  habit  ^vere  not 
able  to  contend  with  avarice  or  malice;  that  the  nearest  rela- 
tion might  be  violated ;  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  in- 
trusted, might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore  obliged 
to  supply  and  to  change  their  institutions ;  to  deter  the  par- 
ricide by  a  new  law,  and  to  ti^ansfer  capital  punishments  from 
the  parent  to  the  magistrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houses  which  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  familiarly,  without  discovering  that  parents  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  intoxications  of  dominion ;  and  that 
he  who  is  in  no  danger  of  hearing  remonstrances  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  long  without  the  art  of 
controlling  his  convictions,  and  modifying  justice  bv  his  own 
will. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  w*ere  inaccessible  to  malignity, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  secured  by  parental 
relation.  To  have  voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  oc- 
casion of  its  existence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make  that 
existence  happy.  To  see  helpless  infancy  stretching  out  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  her  cries  in  testimony  of  dependence, 
w  ithout  any  jiowei's  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate affection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in  every  human 
mind ;  and  tenderness  once  excited  ^^ill  be  hourlv  increased 
by  the  natural  contagion  of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of 
communicated  pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  benefaction.  1  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can 
see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his  regard,  and  sfn*inking  at 
his  anger^  playing  his  gambols  of  delight  befoi-e  him,  railing 
on  him  in  distress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger,  without  more 
kindness  than  he  can  pei*suade  himself  to  feel  fortiie  wild  and 
unsocial  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  water.  We.  natunill  v  en- 
dear  to  ourselves  those  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  plea- 
sure, because  we  imagine  their  aflTection  and  esteem  secured 
to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

Thei-e  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the  pride  of  su- 
periority may  be  likewise  gratified.  He  that  has  extinguish- 
ed all  the  sensations  of  humanity,  and  has  no  longer  any 
satisraction  in  the  reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  tlie  distributor 
of  happiness,  may  please  himself  with  exciting  termur  as  the 
inflictor  of  pain :  he  may  delight  his  solitude  with  contem- 
plating the  extent  of  his  jiower  and  the  force  of  his  commands ; 
in  imagining  the  desires  tliat  flutter  on  tlie  tongue  which  is 
forbidden  to  utter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  prays  on  the 
heai*t  in  which  fear  confines  it:  he  may  amuse  himself  with 
new  contrivances  of  detection^  multiplications  of  prehibitiouy 
and  varieties  of  punishment;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
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he  considers  bow  little  of  the  homage  that  he  received  he  owes 
to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been  known,  the  his- 
tory of  all  absolute  kingdoms  will  inform  as ;  and  since,  as 
Aristotle  obsenres,  n  •f««y«^x9  fisvm^x***  '^  government  of  a 
family  is  naturally  monarchical^  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  often  arbitrarily  administered.  The  regal  and  parental 
tyrant  differ  only  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
number  of  their  slaves.  The  same  passions  cause  the  same 
miseries ;  except  that  seldom  any  prince,  however  despotic, 
has  80  far  shaken  off  all  awe  of  the  public  eye,  as  to  venture 
upon  those  freaks  of  injustice  which  are  sometimes  indulged 
under  the  seci-ecy  of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunc- 
tions, partial  decisions,  unequal  allotments,  distributions  of 
reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and  punishments  regulated 
not  by  tbe  degree  of  the  offence,  but  by  the  humour  of  the 
judge,  are  too  frequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of 
a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others,  no  man  will  con- 
fess, and  yet  what  other  motive  can  make  a  Hither  cruel  ?  The 
king  may  be  instigated  by  one  man  to  tlie  destruction  of  an- 
other; he  may  sometimes  think  himself  endangci*ed  by  the 
virtues  of  a  subject ;  he  may  dread  the  successful  general  or 
the  popular  orator;  his  avarice  may  point  out  golden  confis- 
cations ;  and  his  guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure 
by  cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppression  of  those 
who  were  born  to  his  protection,  of  those  who  can  disturb 
him  with  no  competition,  who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils? 
Why  cowards  ai*e  cruel  may  be  easily  discovered ;  but  foi* 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowanlice,  can  that 
man  delight  in  oppression  who  has  nothing  to  fear? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded  with  this 
aggravation,  th.it  those  whom  he  injures  are  always  in  his 
sight.  The  injustice  of  a  prince  is  often  exercised  upon  those 
of  whom  he  never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of  banish* 
ment  imprisonment,  or  death,  removes  from  his  view  the 
man  whom  he  condemns.  But  the  domestic  oppressor  dooms 
himself  to  gaze  upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terrour 
and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  every  moment  the  effects  of 
his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can  bear  to  give  continual  pain 
to  tliase  who  surround  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction 
in  the  gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see  submissive 
misery  without  relenting,  and  meet  vrithout  emotion  the  eye 
that  implores  mercy  or  demands  justice,  will  scarcely  be 
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amended  by  remonstrance  or  admonition ;  he  has  found  means 
of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and  arming  his  hotft 
against  the  force  of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid  to  the  great 
law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every  individual  iBGommanded 
to  consult  tibe  happiness  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less 
to  be  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  because  he  less  pro- 
vides for  the  happiness  of  himself.  Every  man^  however 
little  he  loves  others,  would  willingly  be  loved ;  every  man 
hopes  to  live  long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  tfane  at  which 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  depend  for  ease 
and  cheerfulness  upon  the  oflciousness  of  others.  But  how 
has  he  obviated  the  inconveniendes  of  old  age,  who  alienates 
from  him  tiie  assistance  of  his  children,  and  whose  bed  must 
be  surrounded  in  the  last  hours,  in  the  hours  of  languor  and 
dejection,  of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom 
his  life  is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  is  de- 
sirable? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome  provocation,  and 
those  who  have  *becn  harassed  by  brutality  will  forget  the 
injuries  which  they  have  suffered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the 
last  duties  with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  surely  no  resentment 
can  be  equally  painful  with  kindness  thus  undeserved,  nor 
can  severer  punishment  be  imprecated  upon  a  man  not  wholly 
lost  in  meanness  and  stupidity,  than,  through  the  tediousness 
of  decrepitude,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindness  of  his  own 
children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute  but  the  alms  of  attendance, 
and  owe  every  relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  to 
mercy. 
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m 

Quod  not  iit  PtfUkkt  hoc  tempt/t^^  non  oit  Oreoteg 

Mirarit  f  Pffladttt  Maixe*  bibebat  idem, 
AWr  meHor  porno  twnhtove  dabatitr  OreoH  .- 

Sedpatf  atfue  eadem  aena  duobuo  erar.— 
To  Codmma  7>rM,  imp  pinguio  Gallia  veoUt  .- 

Vio  te  purpurevm,  JHarce,  oagatuo  amem  ? 
Ui  prmoiem  Pyladen,  aHqtdo'  mihi  prttUet  Oreotem  / 

Bocwonjitvtrbimt  Marce,  ut  (unerio,  ama,  Ma«t.  Ti.  IK- 

^ou  wofld«r  now  that  no  man  teet 

Such  frienda  aa  those  of  ancient  Greeccf 

Here  lay  the  point  :-*Oreatc8'  meat 

Waa  juit  the  aame  his  friend  did  eat ; 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 

tl^as  better,  P^Udesi  than  thin6. 

In  home-ipunr  ruiaet  1  am  dreat* 

Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  best ; 

But,  honest  Marcus,  if  you  pleaae 

To  choose  me  for  your  Pyladcs, 

Bemember,  words  alone  are  vain ; 

Lore — if  you  would  be  lo?'d  again.  1^.  VaiftBi 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

9iR — No' depravity  of  the  infaid  has  been  ibore  frequently 
or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude*  There  is  indeed  suA- 
^nt  reason  fdr  looking  on  those  that  can  return  evil  for 
good,  and  repay  kindness  and  assistance  witli  hatred  or  n(0^ 
glect^  as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of  Wicked-' 
ness  :  nor  Mill  he,  who  hiis  once  been'  clearly  detected'  in  actr 
of  injury  to  his  benefactor,  deserve  to  be  numbered  among 
Socia^  beings ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  confidence,  to^ 
intercept  sympathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  attention  wholly 
on  himself. 

There  is  always  danger  lest  thb  honest  abhoilreiice  of  a' 
crime  should  raise  the  passions  with  too  much  violence  against 
(he  man  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is 
more  enormous,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  stronger  eVi*-^ 
dencc.  The  charge  against  ingratitude  ierrery  genmJ';  al- 
most every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  conferred  upon* 
hiHensibility,  and  how  much  happiness  he  has  bestowed  with- 
out return  ;  but  perhaps  if  these  patrons  and  {u^itectors  wero 
confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast  of  having  befriended,  it 
would  often  appear  that  they  consulted  only  their  pleasure*  or" 
vanity,  and  repaid  themselves  their  pfctty  donlKtives  by  grati-' 
fications'of  insolence  and  indulgence  of  contempt 

It  has  happened  Ihat  much  el  my  tinrtf  has  booft  fmmA  ii^ 

TOh*^  111. — S  s 
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a  dependent  state,  and  consequently  I  have  received  many 
favours  in  the  opinion  of  those  at  whose  expense  I  have  been 
maintained  ;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning  grati- 
tude or  tumultuous  affection ;  and  as  I  would  not  wilnngly 
suppose  myself  less  susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  I  shall  lay  tlie  history  of  my  life  before  you, 
that  you  may»  by  your  judgment  of  my  conduct,  either  reform^ 
or  confirm,  my  present  sentiments* 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  ancient  and  wealthy 
familv*  He  maiTicd  a  lady  of  equal  oirth,  whose  foi'tune 
joined  to  his  own  might  have  supported  his  posterity  in 
honour ;  but  being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  post,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  elegance  and  politeness.  My  mother  was 
equally  pleased  with  splendour,  and  equally  careless  of  ex- 
pense ;  they  both  justified  their  profusion  to  themselves  by 
endeavouring  to  believe  it  necessary  to  the  extension  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  improvement  of  their  interest ;  and  when- 
ever any  place  became  vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 
In  the  midst  of  these  hopes  my  father  was  snatched  by  an 
apoplexy;  and  my  mother,  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  dress, 
equipage,  assemblies,  and  compliments,  finding  that  she 
could  live  no  longer  in  her  accustomed  rank,'  sunk  into  de- 
jection, and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with  envy  and 
discontent. 

I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  younger  than  myself  t» 
the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We  were  not  yet  capable  of 
observing  how  much  fortune  influences  affection,  but  flattered 
ourselves  on  the  road  with  the  tenderness  and  regard  with 
which  we  should  be  treated  by  our  uncle.  Our  reception  was 
rather  frigid  than  malignant ;  we  were  introduced  to  our 
young  cousins,  and  for  the  first  month  more  fi*equently  con- 
soled than  upbraided  :  but  in  a  short  time  wc  found  our  prattle 
repressed,  our  dress  neglected,  our  endearments  unregarded, 
and  our  requests  referred  to  the  house-keeper : 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and  every  day 
produced  new  insults.  We  were  soon  brought  to  the  neces- 
sity of  rece'ding  fi*om  our  imagined  equality  witli  our  cousins, 
to  whom  we  sunk  into  humble  companions  without  choice  or 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  tlieir  opinions,  facilitate  their 
desires,  and  accompany  their  rambles.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  our  early  introiluction  into  polite  company,  and  habitual 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  superiority  to  the  awkward  bashfulnes  of  our 
relations,  as  naturally  drew  respect  and  preference  from  evei7 
stranger ;  and  ray  aiuit  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
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her  own  r hildren  while  they  were  scvlking  in  corners  for 
fear  of  notiGe,  and  hanging  down  their  heads  in  silent  conAi« 
sion,  by  relating  the  indiscretion  of  our  father,  displaying 
her  own  kindness,  lamenting  the  misery  of  birtti  without 
estate,  and  declaring  her  anxiety  of  our  future  provision,  and 
the  expedients  which  she  had  formed  to  secure  us  from  those 
follies,  or  crimes,  in.  which  the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want 
often  gives  occasion.  In  a  short  time  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  vexatious  mistakes  ;  we  were  told  that  fine  clothes 
would  only  fill  our  heads  with  false  expectations,  and  our 
dress  was  therefore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified.  We  felt  no 
lasting  pain  from  insolence  or  neglect ;  but,  finding  tiiat  we 
were  fovoured  and  commended  by  all  whose  Interest  did  not 
prompt  them  to  discountenance  us,  preserved  our  vivacity  and 
spirit  to  years  of  greater  sensibility.  It  then  became  irk- 
some and  disgusting  to  live  without  any  principle  of  action 
but  the  will  of  another :  and  we  often  met  privately  la  the 
garden  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  ease  our  hearts  with 
mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  peevishness,  and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  and  tokens  of  con- 
tempt, for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name,  which  vanish 
to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to  describe  them,  and  yet  may  by 
continual  repetition  make  day'  pass  after  day  in  sorrow  ana 
in  terrour.  Phrases  of  cursory  compliment  and  established 
salutation  may,  by  a  difierent  modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast 
of  the  countenance,  convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be  changed 
flrom  indications  of  respect  to  expressions  of  scorn.  The  de- 
pendent who  cultivates  delicacy  in  himself,  very  littfe  con- 
sults his  own  tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  evoy 
moment  discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or  arrogance 
of  mein,  some  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  quickness  of 
reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  hH 
more  acutely  as  I  know  not  how  to  resent  it. 

Tou  are  not  however  to  imagine  that  I  think  myself  dis- 
charged from  the  duties  of  gratitude,  only  because  my  rela- 
tions do  not  adjust  their  looks,  or  tune  tlieir  voices,  to  my 
expectation.  The  insolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
negative  rudeness  or  obliquities  of  insult.  I  am  often  told  in 
express  terms  of  the  miseries  from  which  charity  has  snatched  ' 
me,  while  multitudes  are  suffered  by  relations  equally  near  to 
devolve  upon  the  parish  ;  and  have  more  than  once  heard  It 
numbered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  same 
table  with  my  cousins. 

That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge;  but  I  sit 
there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stingy  of  inferiority.  My  inqui- 
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rioqjire  ni'glecttMl.  My  opininii  is  overborn,  my  assertion§  ar« 
controverted :  2nd,  a»  insolence  alwayH  pi-opugatcn  itiielt.  the 
Bcrvanta  overlook  me,  in  iinitittion  of  their  master ;  if  I  call 
niodcHtlj'.  I  Kin  not  lie&nl :  l(  louOly,  my  uaui^tation  of  autho- 
rity is  checked  by  a  general  fr»wn.  j  am  often  obliged  to 
look  uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and  someUmes  dcaired  to  rise 
upon  very  nlight  pivtrnceH. 

The  inciviliti«!)  to  wliich  1  am  exposed  would  give  me  less 
pain,  were  they  nitt  aggravated  by  the  tears  of  my  sister, 
alinoi  the  young  lailien  arc  hourly  tormenting  with  every 
art  of  feminine  pcrse^Mition.  As  it  is  said  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate of  Venice,  tliat  lie  i«  a  prince  in  one  place,  and  a 
slave  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cousins  in  their 
apartmentu.  mid  a  companion  only  at  tlio  table.  Her  wit  and 
biauly  drawso  ninth  regard  awayfrom  them,  that  they  never 
Buffer  her  to  appear  nilb  them  in  any  place  wherc-they  solicit 
lioticf?  and  expeet  admiration  ;  and  when  thoy  are  visited  by 
neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their  hours  in  domestic  amuse- 
ments, shv  is  sometimes  called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with 
criFitemptunus  freedoms,  ami  dismissed  to  her  needle  when  her 
place  is  supplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by  the  instigation  of 
his  sisters,  begun  to  harass  her  with  clownish  jocularity  :  he 
seems  Iiirlineti  to  make  his  liret  rude  essays  of  waggery  upon 
her ;  ai)d  by  ll^e  conuivanrci  if  not  encouragement,  of  his  fa- 
tJier,  treats  her  with  such  licentious  brutality  as  I  canaat 
hear,  thougli  I  cannot  punish  it 
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O  mtinrra  hmmAum 


JnteUeda  IMm  f  LvfUV. 


-Thou  chiefest  good! 


Bestow'd  by  Hearen,  but  teldon  utidentood.       Bowi. 

As  daily  experience  makes  U  evident  that  misfortunes  are 
unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that  calamity  will  neither 
be  repelled  by  fortitude  nor  escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed 
by  greatness  nor  eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosoj^ers  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they  cannot 
teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that  most  of  our  evils  are 
made  afflictive  only  by  ignorance  or  perverseness,  and  that 
nature  has  annexed  to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum-. 
stances  some  advantage  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  itBUicon*- 
veniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  of  resem- 
blance to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who,  when  they  cannot 
mitigate  pain,  destroy  sensibility,  and  endeavour  to  conceal 
by  opiates  the  inefficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  pane- 
gyrists of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained  apiuause' 
to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  their  arguments ;  nor  has 
it  appeared  that  the  most  musical  oratory  or  subtile  rar 
tiocination  has  been  able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish 
jo(  oppression,  the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings 
jof  want* 

Tet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where  much  hat 
been  attenppted,  something  has  been  performed  :  though  the 
discoveries  or  acquisitions  of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to 
the  expectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient  to 
animate  his  industry.  The  antidotes  with  which  philosophy 
has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot  give  it 
salubrity  and  sweetness,  have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness, 
and  contempered  its  malignity;  the  balm  which  she  drops 
upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind  abates  th^r  pain,  though  it  can* 
not  heal  them. 

By  suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we  secure 
ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate  disquiet ;  we  presepre 
for  better  purposes  that  strength  which  would  be  nnprofita* 
biy  wasted  in  wild  efforts  of  desperation,  and  maintun  that 
circumspection  which  may  enable  us  to  seize  every  support 
and  iminrove  every  alleviati<w«    This  calmness  will  be  more 
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eanlj  obtained,  as  the  attentioii  is  more  powerfitUy  mfh- 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  unmingled  unabated  evil, 
and  diverted  to  tliose  accidental  benefits  which  pnidence  inaj 
confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacifjr  ns  in  misFortime, 
but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  representing  it  as  necessary 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  <*  He  that  never  was  acquainted 
witii  adversity,''  says  he,  ^  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one 
side,  and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  nature."  He  invites 
his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  passenger  ts 
their  coostsy  by  promising  that  he  shall  return  wxtimm.  tUm, 
inth  increase  cf  knowledge,  with  enlarged  vie#s,  and  multi- 
plied ideas. 

CuriOaity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  first  passion 
and  the  last;  and  perhaps  always  piT^lomlnates  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who 
easily  comprehends  all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhansts 
any  single  subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  inquiries;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  intellectual  eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect, 
it  must  be  gratified  with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and 
bolder  excursion/^ :  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  thooghtt  a 
more  powerfitl  incitement  to  any  undertaking,  than  the  hope 
At  filling  their  fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their 
donbts  and  enlightening  their  reason* 

When  Jason.  In  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline  the  young 
firince  Acastns  to  accompany  him  in  the  first  essay  of  navi- 
gation, he  disperses  his  appreliensions  of  danger  by  repre- 
isentatiiins  of  the  ?iew  tracts  of  earth  and  heaven,  which  the 
expedition  would  spread  before  their  eyes ;  and  tells  him  with 
what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the  countries 
which  they  shall  have  seen,  and  the  toils  which  they  have 
surmount^ : 


0  ^anhim  terrg^  quanium  cogTwtcere  cmli, 
Perndfiiim  nt  !  pebt^rju  guantot  aperimvt  in  vtui  ! 
JAmcfortan  grabe  rtrit  9pnt :  %ed  Utta  recurrei 
Cum  ratittet  coram  cum  jam  mihi  rtddet  loleon  / 
-QuM  pudor  heu  natlro*  tibi  tunc  awHre  laboret ! 
i^tam  referUm  vUoMtuapernupina  gentcf  f 

Led  by  mir  tUn,  what  tracts  iminente  we  trace ! 

From  ff  as  remote,  what  funds  of  acienee  raise ! 

A  pain  to  ttiougpht !  But  when  ih'  heroic  hand 

Returns  applauded  to  their  native  land, 

A  fife  domestic  you  will  then  deplore, 

Ahd  ftigh  While  I  deteiit>ft  the  vanoui  ahore.       B»w.  eiTi. 


Acastofl  was  soon  frevailed  upon  \f  Vis  carkwiw  to  set 
focks  and  hardships  at  della»oe»  and  commit  bis  life  W  flia 
winds;  and  the  same  motives  have  in  all  ages  had  the  same 
elect  upon  those  whom  tiie  desire  of  fasM  or  wisdom  has  dis- 
ting^uisned  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is  neoessarj  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  happy  sitnsilioA 
hides  from  as  so  large  a  part  of  the  field  of  meditation^  tta 
envy  of  many  who  repine  at  the  sight  of  affluence  and  sjden* 
dour  will  be  much  diminished ;  for,  such  b  the  deKgbt  of 
mental  superiority,  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  study  have 
conferred  it,  would  purdiase  the  gifts  of  fortune  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Seneca  may 
have  dressed  adversity  ^ith  extrinsic  ornaments,  he  has 
justly  represented  it  as  affording  some  opportunities  of  ob* 
servatioB,  which  cannot  be  found  in  continual  success ;  ha 
has  truly  asserted,  that  to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  in* 
atmction,  and  that  to  live  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  thinking  that  ho 
eiyoys  it.  the  experience  of  calamity  is  necessary  to  a  just 
sense  of  better  fortune ;  for  the  good  of  our  present  state  is 
merely  comparative,  and  tiie  evil  which  every  man  feels  vnll 
be  sufficient  to  disturb  and  harass  him,  if  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  escapes.  The  lustre  of  dyimonds  is  invigorat- 
ed by  the  interposition  of  darker  bodies ;  the  lichts  of  a  pic- 
ture are  created  by  the  shades.  The  highest  pleasure  which 
nature  has  indulg^  to  sensitive  perception  is  that  of  rest 
after  fatigue ;  yet,  that  state  which  labour  heightens  into  de-* 
light,  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and  is  incapable  of  satisfying  ther 
mind  without  the  superaddition  of  diversified  amusemento. 

Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very  much  ob- 
structs the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  ^o  man  can  form  ajust 
estimate  of  his  own  powers  by  unactive  speculation.  That 
fortitude  which  has  encoonteral  no  dangers,  that  prudence 
which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties,  thatinte^ty  which  has 
been  attacked  by  no  temntations;  can  at  best  be  considered 
but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which  therefore  tha 
true  value  cannot  be  assigned.  **  He  that  travMves  the  lists 
without  an  adversary,  may  receive,"  says  tiie  philosopherf 
*^  the  reward  of  victory,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to  the  ho« 
nour."  If  it  be  the  highest  happiness  of  aum  to  contemplate 
himself  with  satirfaction,  and  to  receive  the  gralulations  of 
his  own  conscience ;  he  whose  courage  has  made  way  amidst 
the  turbulence  of  opposition,  and  whoae  vigour  has  broken 
through  the  snares  of  distress,  has  many  advantages  over 
those   that  have  alqit  in   the  dmdes  of  indolence,   and 
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whose  MtroqMct  of  time  can  entertain  tbenrwifli  noflung' 
bat  day  rising  upon  day»  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  necemry  is  some  yariety  of  fortune  to  a  nearer 
inspection  of  the  manners,  principles,  and  aflectioas  of  man- 
kind. Princes,  when  they  would  know  the  opinions  or  grier-- 
ances  of  their  subjects,  find  it  necessary  to  steal  away  from 
guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the* 
people.  To  him  who  ilB  known  to  have  tiie  power  of  doing 
good  or  harm,  nothing  is  shown  in  its  natdral  fr>rm.  The 
behaviour  of  all  tiiat  approach  him  is  regulated  by  his 
humoiur,  their  narratives  are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and 
thdr  reasonings  determined  by  his  opinions;  whatever  can 
alarm  suspicion  or  excite  resentment  is  carefully  suppressed, 
and  notiiing  appears  but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ardour' 
of  aflRsction.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tiie  unvaried  com|dai- 
aance  which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting,  keeps  them 
generally  unskilled  in  human  nature ;  prosperity  will  always 
enjoy  tiie  female  prerogatives,  and  therefore  must  be  always* 
ki  danger  of  female  ignorance.  Truth  is  scarcely  to  be 
lieard,  but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  interest  to* 
conceal  it 
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Win  ^ptTif  mfcwk^Ktm 
§nrpi$faifi  xfiftM^rat 
T%vr%  /'  ifiofiutfif  ivpttf 

But  wrapt  in  errour  it  the  human  mind. 

And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure  : 
Know  we  what  fortune  vet  remains  bfchind  ? 

Know  we  how  long  the  present  shall  endure  f    West. 

Ths  writers  of  medicine  and  physiology  have  traced  with' 
great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the  effects  of  time  upon  the 
human  body,  by  marking  the  various  periods  of  tiie  constitu- 
tion, and  the  several  stipes  by  which  aninud-  life  makes  its 
progress  from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Though  their  obser- 
vations have  not  enabled  them  to  discover  how  manhood  may 
be  accelerated,  or  old  age  retarded,  yet  surely,  if  they  be  con- 
sidered only  as  the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they  are  of  equal 
ioqiortanco  with  conjectures  on  things  more  remote,  witb  ca- 
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talogacs  of  the  fixed  Btara,  and  calculations  of  the  bulk  of 
planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philosopheni  to  have 
considei'cd  witli  equal  care  the  climacterics  of  the  mind  ;  to 
have  pointed  out  the  time  at  which  every  passion  begins  and 
ceases  to  predominate,  and  noted  the  regular  variations  of 
desire,  and  the  succession  of  one  appetite  to  another. 

Ttie  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be  stated  wifli 
equal  certainty ;  our  bodies  grow  up  under  tiie  care  of  na- 
ture, and  depend  so  littie  on  our  own  management,  that  sone- 
tliing  more  tlian  negligence  is  necessary  to  discompose  their 
structure,  or  impe«le  their  vigour.  But  our  minds  are  com- 
mitted in  a  great  measure  first  to  the  direction  of  others,  and 
afterwards  of  ourselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  protract  the 
weakness  of  infancy  beyond  the  usual  time :  but  the  mind 
mav  be  ver^'  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improvement ; 
and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  manhood  must  witiiout  the  as- 
sistance of  education  and  instruction,  be  informed  only  witii 
the  understanding  of  a  child. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality  which  variety 
of  discipline,  example^  conversation,  and  employment,  pro- 
duce in  the  intellectual  advances  of  different  men,  tiiere  is 
still  discovered,  by  a  vigilant  spectator,  such  a  general  and 
remote  similitude,  as  may  be  expected  in  the  same  common 
natui-e  affected  by  external  circumstances  indefinitely  varied. 
We  all  enter  the  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  round  about 
us  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains  and  pleasures, 
our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first  aversions  and  desires, 
from  the  same  causes :  and  though,  as  we  proceed  farther, 
life  opiMis  wider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
pulses determine  us  to  different  paths :  yet  as  every  mind, 
however  vigorous  or  ahstrac^ted,  is  necessitated,  in  its  present 
state  of  union,  to  receive  its  informations,  and  execute  its. 
pur]M>ses,  by  the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
our  cor]ioreal  natui-e  communicates  itself  to  our  intellectual 
o|H'rations;  and  tiiose  whose  abilities  or  knowledge  incline 
tiiem  most  to  deviate  from  the  general  round  of  life,  are  re- 
called from  eccentricity  by  the  laws  of  tiieir  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercises  of  tiie  mind,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular  faculty  is  more  emi- 
nently employed.  When  the  tre^isures  of  knowledge  are  first 
opened  before  us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexamined  seems  of 
equa.  value,  the  power  of  the  soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a 
vivacious  and  desultory  curiosity.  She  applies  by  turns  to 
every  object,  eiyoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  flies  with  equal 
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anloiir  to  anmlher.  She  delights  to  catch  up  loom  and  un- 
connected ideas,  but  starts  away  from  systems  and  compKca- 
tions,  which  would  obstruct  the  rapidity  of  her  tranaitionsy 
ami  detain  her  long  in  tlie  same  pursuit. 

When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  bj  these 
erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied  in  arranging 
tliem ;  and  combines  them  into  ])leasing  pictures  with  more 
resemblance  to  the  realities  of  life  as  experience  advances, 
and  new  observations  rectify  the  former.  While  the  judg- 
ment is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  compare  the  draughts 
of  iction  with  their  originals,  we  are  delighted  with  impro- 
bable adventures,  impracticable  virtues,  and  inimitable  cha- 
racters :  but,  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities  of 
acquainting  ourselves  with  living  nature,  we  are  sooner  dis- 
gusted with  copies  in  which  thci'e  appears  no  resemblance. 
We  fii*Kt  discard  absurdity  and  impossibility,  then  exact 
greater  and  greater  degrees  of  probability,  but  at  last  be- 
come cold  and  insensible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood,  however 
specious,  and,  from  the  imitations  of  tnith,  which  are  never 
perfect,  transfer  oui^  affection  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  reason;  we  be- 

i;in  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  comparing  arguments,  stat- 
ng  propositions,  disentangling  i)erplexities,  clearing  ambi- 
guities, and  deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  dcsei-ted,  and  our  intellectual  activity  is 
exercised  in  winding  through  the  labyrinths  of  fallacy,  and 
toiling  with  fii'm  and  cautious  steps  up  the  narrow  tracks  of 
demonstration.  Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead 
attention,  is  contemptuously  i-ejccted,  and  eveiy  disguise  in 
which  eriwir  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  observed,  till,  by 
degrees,  a  certain  number  of  incontestable  or  unsuspecteil 
propositions  are  established,  and  at  last  concatenated  into 
arguments,  or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  Isibour,  and  the  mind  lies 
at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  attainments,  without 
any  desire  of  new  conquests  or  excui-slons.  This  is  the 
age  of  recollection  and  narrative ;  tHe  opinions  ai*c  settled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against  any  new  intel- 
ligence; the  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  incul- 
cation of  precepts  already  collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets 
already  received;  nothing  is  henceforward  so  odious  as 
opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous  as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate  command 
of  tlie  successive  periods  of  life.  To  the  happiness  of  our 
first  years  nothing  more  seems  necessary  than  freedom  from 
restraint :  every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  left  to 
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iiimselfy  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own  timey  be  waa 
once  content  witliout  Uie  superaddition  of  any  actaa)  plea- 
sure* The  new  world  is  iti»elf  a  banquet;  aiidt  till  we  aave 
exhausted  the  freshness  of  life,  wc  have  always  about  us  sii*- 
ficicnt  gratifications :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to  play^  and 
the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep* 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  negative  felicity^  and 
aiv  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appetites  to  more  powerful 
delights,  as  the  taste  of  him  who  has  satisfied  his  liunger 
must  be  excited  by  artificial  stimulations.  The  simplicity  of 
natural  amusements  is  now  past,  and  art  imd  contrivance 
must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but,  in  time,  art  like  nature  is 
exhausted,  and  the  senses  can  no  longer  supply  tlie  cravings 
of  the  intellect. 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure  to  interest, 
in  which  pleasure  is  perhajis  included,  though  diflused  to  a 
wider  extent,  and  protracteil  througli  new  gradations.  No- 
thing now  dances  before  tlie  eyes  but  wealth  ami  power,  nor 
lings  in  the  ear,  but  the  voice  of  fame;  wealth*  to  whicli, 
however  variously  denominated,  every  man  at  some  time  or 
other  aspins;  (Niwer,  wiiich  all  wish  to  obtain  within  their 
ciirle  of  action ;  and  fame,  w  hich  no  man,  however  high  or 
mean,  however  wise  or  ignorant^  was  yet  able  to  despise. 
Now  prudence  and  foivsight  exert  their  iiiBucnce :  no  hour  is 
devoted  wholly  to  any  present  enjoyment,  no  act  or  purpose 
terminates  in  itself,  but  every  motion  is  referred  to  some  dis- 
tant end ;  the  accomplishment  of  one  design  begins  another, 
and  tlic  ultimate  wisli  Ls  always  puslied  off  to  its  ffirmer  dis- 
tance. 

At  length  fame  is  obsenxd  to  be  uncertain*  and  power  to 
be  dangerous;  the  man  whose  vigour  and  alacrity  begin  to 
forsake  him,  by  degrees  contracts  his  designs*  I'cmits  his 
former  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his 
iTganl  to  any  other  honour  than  tlie  reputation  of  wealth,  or 
any  other  influence  tlian  his  power.  Avarice  is  generally  the 
last  passion  of  those  lives  of  which  tlie  first  part  has  been 
squandered  in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  ambition. 
He  that  sinks  under  tlie  fatigue  of  getting  wealtli,  lulls  his 
age  with  tlie  milder  business  of  saving  it 

I  have  in  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as  actuated  only 
by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to  their  own  inclination^, 
without  regard  to  aupqrior  pi*iiiciplcs,  by  which  the  force  of 
external  agents  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporargr 
prevalence  of  passions  restrained.  Nature  will  indodri 
always  operate^  human  desires  will  be  always  ranging;  buf 
these  motions,  though  verv'  powerful,  aj*o  imt  resistless:  na- 
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ture  maj  be  regulated,  and  desires  govemed :  and,  to  con- 
tend with  the  predominance  of  snccessive  passions,  to  be  en- 
dangered first  hf  one  affection,  and  then  by  another,  is  flie 
concution  apon  which  we  are  to  pass  oar  time,  the  time  of 
our  preparation  for  that  state  which  shall  put  an  end  to  expe- 
riment, to  disappointment,  and  to  change. 
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VuUttm  verba  deeeni,  irahtmp/ena  minartim.  Hob. 

Biaastrous  words  cm  best  dissster  show : 

In  mogry  phrase  the  an{^  passions  glow.  Eurivstos. 

<'It  was  the  wisdom," says  Seneca,  ''of  ancient  times,  to 
consider  what  is- most  useful  as  most  illustrious.'^  If  this 
rule  be  applied  to  works  of  genius,  scarcely  any  species  of 
composition  deserves  more  to  be  cultivated  tlian  the  episto- 
lary style,  since  none  is  of  mofe  various  or  frequent  use, 
through  the  whole  subordination  of  human  life. 

It  has  yet  happened  that,  among  the  numerous  writers 
which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  perhaps  always  in 
force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in  elegance  and  accuracy,  to 
those  of  any  other  country,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except 
such  as  were  written  in  tlie  discharge  of  public  trust,  and 
during  the  transaction  of  gi'eat  affairs ;  which  though  the} 
afibrd  precedents  to  the  minister,  and  memorials  to  tlic  histo- 
rian, are  of  no  use  as  examples  of  the  familiar  style,  or  mo- 
dels of  private  correspodence. 

If  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  deficiency  has 
happened  in  the  literatui'e  of  a  country,  where  all  indulge 
themselves  with  so  little  danger  in  speaking  and  writing, 
may  we  not  without  either  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform  them, 
that  it  must  be  imputed  to  our  contempt  of  trifles,  and  our 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  public  ?  We  do  not  think  it 
reasonable  to  fill  the  world  with  volumes  fh>m  which  nothing 
can  be  learned,  nor  expect  that  tlie  employments  of  the  busy, 
or  the  amusements  of  the  gay,  should  give  way  to  narratives 
of  onr  private  affairs,  complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of 
fbndness,  or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by  which  the 
wits  of  Fruice  have  signalized  their  ubm,  will  prove  that 
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other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the  Hire  attempta 
by  the  consciousness  of  inability ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very 
difficult  t«>  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  to  magnify  familiar 
incidents,  repeat  adulatory  professions,  accumulate  servile 
hyperboles,  and  pnuluce  all  that  can  be  found  in  tlie  despica- 
ble remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet,  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  affairs  considerable 
only  by  their  frequent  occuiTence,  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  our  condition  allows,  must  be  produced  by  giving  ele- 
gance to  trifles,  it  is  necessary  to  Icam  how  to  become  little 
without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  tlic  necessary  inter- 
course of  civility,  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  actions  by  agpree- 
ablc  appeai*ances.  It  had  therefore  been  of  ailvantage,  if 
such  of  our  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  decorating 
insignificance,  had  supplied  us  witli  a  few  sallies  of  innocent 
gaiety,  efiijsions  of  honest  tendei*ncss,  or  exclamations  of  un- 
important hurr>'. 

Precept  has  generally  been  posterior  t«)  perfoimance.  The 
art  of  com|)ONing  works  of  genius  has  never  been  taught  by 
the  example  of  those  who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment.  As  we  have  tow 
letters,  we  have  likewise  few  criticisms  upon  the  epistolary 
Htyle.  The  observation  with  which  AValsh  has  introiluced 
his  pages  of  inanity*  are  such  as  give  him  little  claim  to  tlic 
rank  assigned  him  by  Dryden  among  tlic  critics.  ^^  Letters,'' 
says  he,  ''  are  intended  as  resemblances  of  conversation,  and 
the  chief  excellencies  of  conversation  are  good-humonr  and 
good-bi^eetling.**  This  remark,  equally  valuable  for'its  no.- 
velty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  enforces  with  an  appear- 
ance of  complete  ac(|uie8C^nce  in  his  own  discovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral  qualities  of  a 
letter.  It  has  been  always  known  that  he  who  endeavours 
to  please  must  ap|)ear  pleased,  and  he  who  would  not  provoke 
rudeness  must  not  practise  it  But  the  question  among  those 
who  establish  rules  for  an  epistolary  performance  is,  how 
gaiety  or  civility  may  be  properly  expressed  ;  as  among  the 
critics  in  history  it  is  not  contested  whether  truth  ought  to 
be  pi-esened,  but  by  what  mo<Ie  of  diction  it  is  best  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  subjects,  in  all  states  of  mind. 


determining  tiiL. 
a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its  form,  and  that  nothing  is 
to  be  refused  admission,  which  would  be  proper  in  any  other 
method  of  treating  the  same  subject  The  qualiti^o  of  the 
epistolary  style  most  frequently  required,  are  eaae  and  sim- 
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pUcit}'y  an  even  flow  of  anlaboured  diction,  and  an  arUess 
arrangement  of  obvious  sentimentA.  B«it  thene  directions  are 
no  sooner  applied  to  use,  than  their  scantiness  and  imperfec- 
tion became  evident  Letters  are  written  to  the  great  and  to 
the  mean,  to  the  learned  and  die  ignorant,  at  rest  and  in  dis- 
tresst  in  sport  and  in  passion.  Nothing  can  be  more  impro- 
per than  ease  and  laxity  of  expression,  when  the  importance 
of  the  subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  poi-- 
son  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  conformity  to 
nature  is  true-,  because  nothing  but  conformity  to  nature  can 
malLe  any  composition  beautiful  or  just.  But  it  is  natural  to 
depart  from  familiarity  of  language  upon  ofTasions  not  fami- 
liar. Whate\'er  elevates  the  sentimonts  will  consequently 
raise  the  expression ;  whatever  fills  us  with  hope  or  terrour, 
will  produce  some  perturbation  of  images  snd  some  figurative 
distortions  of  praise.  AVherever  wc  aro  studious  to  please^ 
we  arc  afraid  of  trustingour  first  thoughts,  and  endeavour  to 
recommend  our  opinion  by  studied  ornaments^  accuracy  of 
method,  and  elegance  of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scone  be  allowed  by  Horace 
to  raise  their  language  in  the  traiis|iorts  of  an&;er  to  the  tur- 
gid vehemence  of  tragedy,  the  qiistolary  writer  may  like- 
wise witliout  censure  comply  witli  the  varieties  of  his  matter. 
If  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  m<iy  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  au  historian  deduce  them  fi-oni  their  causes,  connect 
tlicm  with  their  concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their  conse- 
quences. If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  establishofl,  or  a 
remote  principle  to  he  investigated,  he  nmy  detail  his  reason- 
ings with  all  the  nicety  of  syllogistic  motliod.  If  a  menace 
is  to  be  averted,  or  a  benefit  imploretl.  be  may,  without  any 
violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every  power  of  rhe- 
toric to  his  assistance,  and  try  every  inlet  at  which  love  or 
pity  enters  tlie  heart 

Letters  tliat  have  no  other  end  tlinn  the  entertainment  of 
the  corre8|iondents  are  more  pmperly  regulated  by  critical 
precepts,  because  the  matter  and  style  ai*e  ecjiially  arbitrary, 
and  rules  are  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power  of 
choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conreive  art  graceful, 
and  otiiers  think  negligence  amiable :  some  model  them  by 
the  sonnet,  and  will  allow  tliem  no  means  of  delighting  but 
the  soft  lapse  of  calm  mellifluence ;  others  adjust  tliem  by  the 

Sigram,  and  expect  pointed  sentences  and  forcible  periods. 
16  one  party  considers  exemption  from  faults  as  tiie  height 
of  earoellencey  the  other  looks  upon  neelect  of  excellence  as 
the  iDQBt  tt^u9ting  fault ;  one  avoids  censure,  the  other 
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aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always  in  danger  of  insipidityy  the 
other  continually  on  the  brink  of  affectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it  must  necessa- 
rily owe  its  attractions  to  artificial  embellishments,  and  may 
catch  at  all  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing  can  suj^ly. 
He  that  like  Pliny,  sends  liis  friend  a  portion  for  bis  daugh- 
ter, will,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  address,  find  means  of 
exciting  gpratitude,  and  securing  acceptance ;  out  he  that  has 
no  present  to  make  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
curiosity,  must  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by  his  manner  of 
giving  it.  •   * 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written  when  no  intelli- 
gence is  communicated,  or  business  transacted,  is  to  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  absent  either  love  or  esteem  :  to  excite 
love  we  must  impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  we  mnst 
discover  abilities.  Pleasure  will  generally  be  given,  as  abili-- 
ties  are  displayed  by  scenes  of  imagery,  points  of  conceit, 
unexpected  sallies,  and  artAil  compliments.  Trifles  always 
require  exuberance  of  ornament;  tlie  building  which  has  no 
strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  graces  of  its  decorations. 
The  pebble  must  be  polished  with  care,  which  hopes  to  be 
valued  as  a  diamond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  thoy  are  intended  to  stand  for  things. 
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Turba  Rem  §equitur  firtunam,  ut  temper^  et  adit 
Jkimnato9,  JcT. 

The  fickle  crowd  with  fortune  comes  and  |focs ; 
Wealth  still  finds  followers,  and  misfortune  foes. 

TO  THR  RAMBLER. 

Sir — There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is  rudeness. 
He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message  to  deliver,  may  give 
some  proof  of  tenderness  and  delicacy,  by  a  cereoumial  intro- 
duction and  gradual  discovery,  because  the  muid,  upon  which 
tlie  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the  collection  of 
its  powers ;  but  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  delay  the  • 
communication  of  pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity  by  impa- 
tience, and  to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  tliercfore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  correspondents 
generally  secure  ailmission;  fori  have  too  long  remarked  the 
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power  of  vanityy  to  doubt  that  I  Bhall  be  read  by  you  with 
a  disposition  to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narrative 
has  no  otiier  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  your 
own  observations.  • 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman*  whose  patrimony  had 
been  wasted  by  a  long  succession  of  squanderers,  till  be  was 
unable  to  sumMti-t  any  of  his  children,  except  liis  heir,  in  tlie 
hereditary  dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  progenitors  had 
devoted  to  the  hawk  and  honnd^  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year 
dispatched  to  the  uni  vei*sity ,  without  any  rural  honours.  I  had 
never  killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one  triumph 
over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  university  I  continued  to  enlarge  my  acquisitions 
with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happiness  which  my  elder  brother 
had  the  fortune  to  enjoy,  am),  having  obtaisied  my  degree, 
retired  to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  1  should  con- 
fine that  application  which  had  hitherto  be(*n  dissipated  in 
general  knowleds^e.  Yo  deliberate  upon  a  choifo  wliirh  cus- 
tom and  honour  forbid  to  be  retracted,  is  ccrUiinly  iTasons^blc, 
yet  to  let  loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advanta^i^rs  and 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  without  danger; 
new  motives  are  every  moment  ojierating  on  every  side :  and 
mechanics  have  long  ago  discovered,  that  contrariety  uf  equal 
attractions  is  equivalent  to  iTst. 

^liile  I  was  thus  trifling  in  iinrei-tainty,  an  old  iiflvontuiTr. 
who  had  been  once  the  intimate  friend  of  my  fatlicr.  arrived 
fitim  the  Indies  with  a  large  fortime  ;  which  iie  had  so  much 
harassed  himself  in  obtaining,  tliat  sickness  and  iiifirniify 
letY  him  no  other  desire  than  to  die  in  his  native  country.  His 
wealth  easily  procured  him  an  invitation  topas^his  life  with 

us;  and,  being  incapable  of  any  amusement  but  con  versationf 
he  necessai*ily  became  familiarized  to  me,  whom  he  found  stu- 
dious and  domestic.  Pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing my  knowledge,  and  eager  of  any  intelligence  that  might 
increase  it,  I  delighted  his  curiosity  with  historical  narratives 
and  explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  inqui- 
ries after  the  products  of  distant  countries,  and  the  customs 
of  their  inhabitants. 

My  brother  saw  how  much  Iiadvanced  in  the  favour  of  our 
guest,  who  being  without  heirs  'vas  naturally  expected  to  en- 
rich tiie  family  of  his  friend,  but  never  attempt(*d  to  alienate 
me,  nor  to  ingratiate  himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qualrfied 
to  solicit  the  affection  of  a  traveller,  for  the  remissness  o<'  his 
education  had  left  him  without  any  rule  of  action  b'lt  his  pre- 
sent humour.    Ho  often  forsook  the  old  gentieman  in  the  midst 
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of  an  advonture,  because  the  horn  sounded  in  the  court-yard,, 
and  would  have  lost  an  opportunity  not  only  of  knoiving  the 
history  but  sharing  the  wealth  of  the  Moguj,  for  the  trial  of 
a  new  pointer,  or  the  sight  of  a  horse-race. 

It  was  therefore  nut  long-before  our  new  friend  declared  his 
intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the  profits  of  his  C0nimerce»  as 
the  only  man  in  the  family  by  whom  he  cfidd  expect  them  to 
be  rationally  enjoyed.  ..This  distinction  drew  upon  me  the 
envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my  father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  suffers  by  his  own 
fault,  they  imputed  the , preference  which!  had  obtained  to 
adulatory  compliances,  or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  pur- 
pose did  I  call  upon  my  patron  to  attest  my  innocence,  for 
who  will  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be  false  ?  In  tke  heat  of 
disappointment  tliey  forced  their  inmate  by  repeated  insults 
to  depart  from  tlie  house,  and  I  was  soon,  by  the  same  trea^ 
ment,  obliged  to  follow  him.  ^  , 

He  chose  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  London,  w^here 
rest,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  restored  him  to  part  of  the 
health  which  he  had  lost  I  pleased  myself  with  perceiving 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  obtain  the  immediate  possession  of 
wealth  which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  acquire  ; 
and  that  he,  who  had  thus  distinguishe<l  me,  might  hope  to 
end  his  life  without  a  total  frustration  of  thg^e -blessings, 
which,  whatever  be  their  real  value,  he  had  sought  with  so 
much  diligence,  and  purchai;ed  witli  so  many  vicissitudes  of 
danger  and  fatigue. 

He,  indeetl,  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his  recovery ; 
for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me  early  to  the  use  of  money ; 
and  set  apai-t  for  my  expense^s  such  a  iTvenue  as  I  had  scarcely 
dai*cd  to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myself  that  fortune 
has  seen  her  golden  cup  once  tasted  without  inebriation. 
Neither  my  modesty  nor  prudence  were  overwhelmed  by 
affluence;  my  elevation  was  without  insolence,  and  my  Ex- 
pense without  profusion.  Employing  the  influence  which 
money  always  confers  to  the  improvement  of  my  understand- 
ing, I  mingled  in  parties  of  gaiety,  and  in  conferences  of 
leaniing,  appeared  in  every  place  where  instruction  was  to 
be  found,  and  imagined  that,  by  ranging  through  all  the  di-. 
versities  of  life,  I  had  acquainted  mvself  fully  with  human 
nature,  and  learned  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  ways  of 
men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered  how  much 
was  wanted  to  the  completion  of  my  knowledge,  and  found 
that,  according  to  Seneca's  remark,  I  had  hithertx)  seen  the 
world  but  on  one  side.    My  patron's  confidence  in  his  in- 
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crease  of  strengfh  temped  him  to  carelessness  and  irregula- 
rity ;  he  caught  a  fever  oy  riding  in  the  rain-*  of  which  he  died 
delirious  on  the  third  day.  I  buried  him^  without  any  of  the 
heir's  affected  grief  or  secret  exultation ;  then  iircparing  to 
tak«  a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  I  opened  his  closet, 
where  I  found  a  wilt,  made  at  his  first  arrival,  by  which  my 
&ther  was  appointed  the  chief  inheritor,  and  nothing  was  left 
me  but  a  legacy  sufficient  to  support  me  in  the  prosi!cution 
of  my  studies* 

I  had  not  yet  found  such  charms  in  prosiicrity  as  to  con- 
tinue it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injustice,,  and  made  haste 
to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches  which  had  been  given  bin, 
not  by  the  preference  of  kindness,  but  by  the  delays  of  indo- 
lence,  and  cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  like 
vultures  on  their  prey*  and  soon  made  my  disappointment 
public  by  the  tumult  of  tJieir  claims,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
sorrow. 

It  was  how  my  part  to  consider  htrw  I  should  repair  the 
disappointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph  in  my  long  list  of 
friends^  which  comprised  almost  every  name  tliat  power  or 
knowledge  entitled  to  eminence,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  the 
innumersU)Ie  roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which  I  had 
laid  open  to  myself  by  tlie  wise  use  of  temporary  riches.  I 
believed  nothing  necessary  but  that  I  should  continue  that 
arquaintancc  to  which  I  bad  been  so  readily  admitted,  and 
which  had  liitherto  been  cultivated  on  botli  sides  with  equal 
ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  oi*dered  a  chair, 
\vitli  an  intention  to  make  my  usual  circle  of  morning  visits. 
Where  1  first  stopped  I  saw  two  footmen  lolling  at  the  door, 
who  told  me,  without  any  change  of  posture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  tliat  tlieir  master  was  at  home,  and  suffered  me 
to  open  the  inner  door  without  assistance.  I  found  my  friend 
atanding.  and,  as  I  was  tattling  with  my  former  freedom,  was 
formally  entreated  to  sit  down ;  but  did  not  stay  to  be  favoured 
with  any  further  condescensions. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of  a  statesman, 
Who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of  tenderness,  that  he  nlight 
tvith  more  decency  publish  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  syco- 

Shnnts  about  him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  con- 
olence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  and  left  me  ex- 
posed to  tlie  scorn  of  those  who  had  lately  courted  my  notice, 
and  solicited  my  interest 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another,  who,  upon  my 
tatrance,  advised  me,  with  great  solemnity,  to  think  of  some 
settled  provision  for  life.     I  left  him  and  hurried  away  to  an 
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old  friend,  who  professed  hjiniiffclf  unsusiAptible  of  any  im- 
pressions from  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  begged  that  he 
might  see  me  when. he  was  niore  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-seven  doors,  at  wliich  I  knocked  in  the  first  week 
after  my  appearance  in  a  moiirning^  dress,  I  was  denied  ad^ 
mission  at  forty-six;  was  suffered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  tiie' 
outer  room  till  business  was  despatched ;  at  four,  was  enter- 
tained with  a. few  questions  about  the  weather;  at  one,  heard 
the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my  name;  and  at  two  was  in- 
formed} in  the  flow  of  casual  conveviiation,  how  much  a  mail 
of  rank  degrades  himself  by  mean  company. 

My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception  I  should 
find  among  the  ladies ;  but  I  found  that  my  patron  had  carriod 
all  my  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  grave.  I  had  formerly  b^ea 
celebrated  as  a  wit ;  and  not  percxdving  any  languor  in  my 
imagination,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  gaiety  which  had 
hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my  sentences  were 
finished.  My  remarks  were  now  heard  with  a  steady  coun* 
tenance ;  and  if  a  girl  happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  mer* 
riment,  her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt. 

XVherever  I  come  I  scatter  infirmity  and  disease ;  every 
lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too  weary  to  walk ;  all  whom 
I  eiiti*eat  to  sing  aro  troubled  with  colds :  if  I  propose  cards, 
they  are  afflicted  with  the  head-ach ;  if  I  invite  them  to  the 
gardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

All  this  might  be  endured;  but  thero  is  a  class  of  mortals 
who  think  my  understanding  impaired  with  my  fortune,  exalt 
themselves  to  the  dignity  of  advice,  and  whenever  we  happen 
to  meet,  presume  to  prescribe  ray  conduct,  regulate  ray  <eco- 
nomy,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race,  equally  im- 
pertinent and  equally  despicable,  aro  every  moment  recom- 
mending to  me  an  attention  to  my  interest,  and  think  them- 
selves entitled,  by  their  superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if 
I  speak  or  move  without  regard  to  profit. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  weidtlu  that  it  com- 
•.qunds  tlie  ear  of  greatness  and  the  eye  of  beauty,  gives  spirit 
to  the  dull,  and  autiiority  to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him 
from  whom  it  departs,  without  rirtue  and  without  understand- 
ing, the  sport  of  caprice,  the  scoff  of  insolence,  the  slave  of 
meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c. 
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V 

•7V6t  rr«  andfii^.laudit  et  aviU 


Ag^rtdior^  tancHt  autw  §«clvdere  Jkmie§.  Yifto. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  rtiM^  t-  .  ■ 

And  treat  of  arts  disclosM  in  ancient  dayat 

Once  more  unlock  for  thee  tbe  aacred  spring.  DBTOk*. 

•  >, 

The  direction  of  Arifttode  to  tliose  that,  study  politics,  is, 
first  to  examinr!  nnd  undei-staiid  what  has  been  writteiii  by  the 
ftnrinnts  upon  goTerament;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon 
flie  world,  and  consider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity  of 
cxmuBunities  is  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some  are  worse 
and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  by  him  who  hopes  to 
become  eminent  in  any  otiier  part  of  knowletlge.  The  first 
tasiL  is  to  search  books,  the  next  to  contemplate  nature.'  'He 
must  first  possess  himself  of  tlie  intellertiifti  trpasiires  which 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  hsA  accumulated,  and  then  endea- 
Tour  fjn  inrrpAw^  thom  by  his  own  collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation  is  impatience 
of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  a  disposition  to  rely  wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  and 
natural  sagacity.  The  wits  of  tlicse  happy  days  have  disco- 
vered a  way  to  fame,  whicli  the  dull  caution  of  our  laborious 
ancestors  durst  never  attempt ;  they  cut  tlie  knots  uf  sophis- 
try which  it  was  formerly  the  businessofyears  to  unite,  solve 
difficulties  by  sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  com- 
prehend long  processes  of  argument  by  immediate  intuition. 

Men  whahave  flattered  themselves  into  this  opinion  of  their 
own  abilities,  look  down  on  all  who  waste  their  lives  over 
books,  as  a  race  of  inferior  beings,  condemned  by  nature  to 
perpetual  pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  femedy 
their  bari'enness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  succour  their 
feebleness  by  subsidiary  strength.  They  presume  that  none 
would  be  more  industrious  than  they,  if  tliey  were  not  more  . 
aensible  of  deficiencies ;  and  readily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  his  modesty 
only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  no  estimate  is  more  in  danger  of 
erroneous  calculations  than  those  by  which  a  man  computes 
the  fi)rce  of  Ids  own  genius.  It  generally  hapi)ens  at  our  en- 
trance into  the  world,  that,  by  tiie  natural  attraction  of  simi- 
litnde,  we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  young,  sprightly^ 
and  ignoranti  and  rate  our  accomplishments  by  comparisons. 
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witli  theirs  :  when  we  have  once  obtained  an  acknowledged 
superiority  over  our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desire 
easily  extend  it  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  if  no  accident 
forces  us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow  old,  and  die  in  admi- 
ration of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  readily  listens  to 
the  voice  of  idleness,  and  sooths  the  slumber  of  life  with  con- 
tinual dreams  of  excellence  and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by 
confidence  in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity  of  con- 
jecture, soon  concludes  that  he  already  possesses  whatever 
toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He  then  listens  with  eagerness 
to  the  wild  objections  which  folly  has  raised  against  the  com- 
mon means  of  improvement^  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indi- 
gested knowledge ;  describes  the  mischievous  effects  of  hete- 
rogeneous sciences  fermenting  in  the  mind ;  relates  the  blun- 
ders of  lettered  ignorance ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of 
those  who  deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  off  authority ; 
and  gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart  by  declaring  that 
he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and  universities. 

All  these  bretensions,  however  confident,  are  very  often 
vain.  Hie  laurek  which  superficial  acuteness  gains  in  tri- 
umphs over  ignorance  unsupported  by  vivacity,  are  observed 
by  Locke  to  be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational 
diligence  appear  against  her ;  the  sallies  of  giuety  are  soon 
repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  and  the  artifices  of  subtilty  are 
readily  detected  by  those,  who,  having  carefully  studicKl  the 
question,  are  not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But,  though  tiie  contemner  of  books  had  neither  been  de- 
ceived by  others  nor  himself,  and  was  really  bom  with  a  ge- 
nius surpassing  the  ordinary  abilities  of  mankind ;  yetsui^y 
such  gira  of  providence  may  be  more  properly  urged  as  in- 
citements to  labour,  than  encouragements  to  negligence.  He 
that  neglects  the  culture  of  grouna  naturally  fertile,  is  more 
shamefully  culpable,  than  he  whose  field  would  scarcely  re- 
compense his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  been  transact- 
ed in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always  a  child.  If  no  use  is 
made  of  the  labours  of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always 
in  the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of  every  man 
most  terminate  ih  bfs  own  advantage,  and  the  studies  of  every 
age  be  employed  on  questions  wbicii  the  past  generation  had 
discussed  and  determined.  Wo  may  with  as  little  reproach 
borrow  science  as  manufactures  from  our  ancestors ;  and  it  is 
as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  hands  have  erected  a  pa- 
lace, as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  architecture  which  our 
understandings  will  not  supply. 
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To  the  strongest  and  quickest  mind  it  is  fai*  easier  to  learn 
than  to  invent.  The  principles  of  aritlimetirc  and  eeometrj 
may  be  comprehended  by  a  close  attention  in  a  few  days  ;  yet 
who  can  flatter  himself  that  the  study  of  a  long  life  would 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  them^  when  he  sees  thorn  yet 
unknown  to  so  many  nations,  whom  he  cannot  suppose  less 
liberally  endowed  with  natural  reason  tlian  the  Grecians  or 
Egyptians  ? 

Evei'y  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards  perfection^ 
by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contemporary  students,  and  the 
gradual  discoveries  of  one  age  improving  on  another.  Some- 
times unexpected  flashes  of  instruction  were  struck  out  by  the 
fortuitous  collision  of  happy  incidents  or  an  involuntary  con- 
currence of  ideas,  in  which  the  philosopher  to  whom  they  hap- 
pened had  no  other  merit  than  tliat  of  knowing  their  valuc^ 
and  transmitting,  unclouded,  to  posterity,  that  light  which 
had  been  kindled  by  causes  out  of  his  power.  The  happiness 
of  these  casual  illuminations  no  man  can  jiromise  to  himself, 
because  no  endeavours  can  procure  them ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  must  submit  to 
learn  from  others  what  would  have  lain  liid  for  ever  from  hu- 
man penetration,  had  not  some  remote  inquiry  broi^ht  it  to 
view ;  as  trcasui*es  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman  and  the 
digger  in  the  rude  exercise  of  their  common  occupations. 

The  man  whose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great  undertakings, 
roust  at  least  be  content  to  learn  from  books  the  present  state 
of  human  knowledge  ;  that  he  may  not  ascribe  to  himself  tiie 
invention  of  arts  generally  known ;  weary  his  attention  witli 
experiments  of  which  the  event  has  been  long  registered  ;  and 
ivaste,  in  attemps  which  have  already  succeede<l  or  miscarri- 
ed, that  time  which  might  have  been  spent  witli  usefulness 
and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  literary  eminence.  He  that  wishes  to  be 
counted  among  the  benefactors  of  posterity,  must  add  by  his 
own  toil  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestoi*s,  and  secure  his 
memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  improvement.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  looking  out  upon  tlie  wastes  of  the  in- 
tellectiial  world,  and  extending  the  iMiwer/of  loarninp;  over 
regions  yet  undisciplined  and  barbarous ;  or  by  surveying 
more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving  ignorance 
from  the  fortresses  and  ]*etreats  where  she  skulks  undetected 
and  undisturbed.  Every  science  has  its  diiKcultio.s  which 
yet  call  far  solution  before  we  attempt  new  systems  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  every  countiy  has  its  forests  and  mai'slies,  which 
it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and  drain,  befoi-e  distant  colo- 
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iiics  arc  projected  as  a  nccessarj'  dlscliargc  of  the  exuberance 
of  inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  bjr  imitation.  Whatever 
hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind  must  have  invention  in 
tlie  design  or  tlie  execution :  either  tlie  effect  must  itself  be 
new,  or  the  means  by  \%'hich  it  is  produced.  Either  truths 
hitherto  unkno\Mi  must  be  discovered,  or  those  which  are 
already  known  enforced  by  stronger  evidence,  facilitated  by 
clearer  method,  or  elucidated  by  brighter  illustrations. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  cndui'e  long  that  is  not  rooted 
in  nature,  and  manured  by  aii;.  That  which  hopes  to  resist 
the  blast  of  malignity^  and  stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of 
time,  must  contain  in  itself  some  original  principle  of  growth. 
The  reputation  which  arises  from  the  detail  or  transporta- 
tion of  borrowed  sentiments,  may  spread  for  a  while  like  ivy 
on  the  rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident 
or  contempt,  and  suffered  to  i-ot  unheeded  on  the  ground. 
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Strrilet  trarumnmtu  amio», 

Jfjtc  itti  mihi  prima  <&>«,  A«c  Uniina  vitx.  Stat. 

Our  barren  yean  arc  past; 

Be  this  of  life  the  first,  of  aloth  the  last.  Elphihstos. 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  frequently  in- 
curred animadversion,  than  the  negligence  with  which  men 
overlook  their  own  faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the  easi- 
ness with  which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  1*0- 
peated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  tlie  eye  cannot  see  \i* 
self,  tlie  mind  has  no  faculties  by  which  it  can  contemplate 
its  own  state,  and  that  therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becom^ 
ing  acquainted  with  our  real  characters ;  an  opinion  which, 
like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an  inquirer  finds  himself 
inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence,  because  it  affords 
a  ready  solution  of  many  dilBculties.  It  will  explain  why 
the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  TOose  who  possess  them ;  why  those  who  can  distinguifdi 
with  the  utmost  nicety  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue, 
suffer  them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  conduct;  why  the 
active  and  vigilant  resign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  others ;  and  why  the  cantious  and  fearful  make 
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hourly  approaches  towards  ruin,  witliout  one  sigh  of  solici- 
tude or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious  consequent 
ces,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it  to  be  false  ?  Tet  it  is 
certain  that  declaimers  have  indulged  a  dispo/^ition  to  describe 
the  dominion  of  th^  passions  as  extended  beyond  tlie  limits 
that  nature  assigned.  Self-lo^e  is  often  rather  arrogant  than 
blind :  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from  ourselves  but  per- 
suades us  that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others,  and  dispostes 
us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  confess  them  to  be  Just 
We  are  secretly  conscious  of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope 
to  conceal  from  the  public  eye,  and  please  oui*8elve8  with 
innumerable  impostures^  by  which,  in  reality,  nobody  is  de- 
ceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  internal  sight,  or  the  gene- 
ral inability  of  man  to  determine  rightly  concerning  his  own 
character,  it  is  common  to  urge  the  success  of  the  most  ab- 
surd and  inc]*edible  flattery,  and  the  resentment  always  rais- 
ed by  advice,  liowever  soft,  benevolent,  and  reasonable.  But 
flattery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to 
owe  its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowledge  of 
our  failures,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  consoles  our  wants 
than  displays  our  possessions.  He  tliat  shall  solicit  the  fa- 
vour of  his  patron  by  praising  him  for  qualities  which  he  can 
find  in  himself,  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring  panegy- 
rist who  enriches  him  with  adscititious  excellence.  Just 
praise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  tliosc  virtues  on  w  hich  conscience  congratulates 
us,  is  a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exact  with  confidence ; 
but  the  celebration  of  those  which  we  only  feign,  or  desire 
without  any  ^  igorous  endeavours  to  attain  them,  is  received 
as  a  confession  of  sovereignty  over  regions  never  conquered, 
as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable  claims,  and  is  more 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  unex- 
pected regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which  had  escaped 
our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  that  we  are  known  to 
others  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is 
persecuted  with  hatred,  not  because  his  accusation  is  false, 
but  because  he  assumes  that  sunerionty  which  we  arc  not 
willing  to  grant  him,  and  has  Jarcd  to  detect  what  we  de- 
aired  to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  ineffectual.  If  those 
who  follow  the  call  of  their  desires,  without  inquiry  whither 
they  are  going,  had  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  patlis  of 
wisdom,  and  were  rushing  upon  dangers  unforeseen,  they 
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would  readily  listen  to  information  that  recalh  them*  from 
their  errours,  and  catch  the  first  alarm  by  which  destruction 
or  infamy  is  denounced.  Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
mistake  it  for  the  right ;  they  only  find  it  more  smooth  and 
flowery*  and  indulge  their  own  choice  rather  than  approve 
it :  tliercfore  few  are  persuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or 
reproof,  since  it  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  confers 
any  powers  of  action  or  resistance.  He  that  is  gravely  in- 
formed how  soon  profusion  will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears 
with  little  advantage  what  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at 
the  next  occ-asion  oi  expense,  because  advice  has  no  force  U^ 
suppress  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how  certainly  intempe-« 
ranee  will  hurry  him  to  the  grave,  runs  with  his  usual  speed 
to  a  new  course  of  luxury,  becai^se  his  reason  ia  not  invigo% 
rated,  nor  his  appetite  weakened.. 

'  The  mischief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  persuades  any  man 
that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  suppresses  the  influence 
of  honest  ambition,  by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may 
be  gained  without  the  toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit  of  advice 
arises  commonly,  not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the 
mind,  but  from  the  discovery  which  it  afibrds  of  the  public 
8uSi*agcs.  He  that  could  li^ithstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know  them  commonly 
with  many  aggravations  which  human  perspicacity  cannot 
discover,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by 
impudence,  or  dissipated  by  levity,  sheltered  by  hypocrisy^ 
or  blasted  by  disgrace,  who  does  not  intend  some  time  to 
review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  remainder  of  his  life 
by  the  laws  of  virtue.  New  temptations  indeed  attack  him^ 
new  invitations  are  ofiered  by  pleasure  and  interest,  and  the 
hour  of  reformation  is  always  delayed ;  every  delay  gives 
vice  another  opportunity  of  foilifying  itself  by  habit  ;r-and 
the  change  of  manners,  though  sincei*ely  intended  and  ra- 
tionally planned,  is  rcfcri*ed  to  the  time  when  some  craving 
passion  shall  be  fully  gratified,  or  some  powerful  atlurement 
cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  proci*astination  is  accumulated  on  procrastination, 
and  one  im])ediment  succeeds  another,  till  age  shatters  our 
resolution,  or  death  intercepts  the  project  of  amendment 
Such  is  often  the  end  of  salutary  purposes,  after  they  have 
long  delighted  the  imagination,  and  appeased  that  disquiet 
which  every  mind  feels  from  kno^n  misconduct,  when  the  at- 
tention is  not  divei'ted  by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  na- 
ture, than  to  continue  in  a  stateso  oppraiteto  realhappines»» 
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as  that  all  ilM  peace  of  solitode,  and  (dkity  of  meditatfon, 
mast  arise  from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it.  Tet  the  world 
will  often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pass  months  and  years 
in  a  continual  war  with  their  own  conyictions,  and  are  dail|f 
dnq^ged  hy  habit,  or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  practioes 
which  they  dosed  and  opened  tiieir  eyes  with  porpooes  to 
aroid;  purposes  which,  though  settled  on  conyiction,  theirst 
impulse  of  momentary  desire  totally  overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that  to  conquer  it 
will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  yirtiie ;  nor 
can  I  think  any  men  more  worthy  of  veneration  and  renow% 
than  those  who  have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice. 
This  victory,  however,  has  different  degrees  of  glory  as  of 
difllculty ;  it  is  more  heroic  |is  the  objects  of  guilty  gratifica- 
tion are  more  familiar,  and  tiie  recurrence  of  solficitation 
more  frequent  He  that,  from  experience  of  the  foUy  of  ani- 
bition,  resigns  his  oflSces,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  because  he  cannot 
regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is  enslaved  by  an  amo- 
rous passion,  may  quit  his  tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence 
will,  witliout  the  help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  de- 
sire of  returnitig.  But  those  apjietites  to  which  every  place 
affords  their  proper  object,  and  which  require  no  preparatory 
measures  or  grailual  advances,  are  more  tenaciously  adhe- 
sive ;  the  wish  is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance 
often  precedes  consideration  ;  and  before  the  powers  of  rea- 
son can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employing  them  is  past. 

Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the  vices  from  which  those 
whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.  Every  other 
sp^ies  of  luxury  operates  upon  some  appetite  that  is  quickly 
satiated,  and  requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  supply ;  but  the  desire  of  ease 
acts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  is  the 
more  increased.  To  do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power ; 
we  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The 
lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible,  because  it  is  only 
a  mere  cessation  of  activity ;  but  the  return  to  diligence  is 
difficult,  because  it  implies  a  change  from  rest  to  motion, 
frmn  privation  to  reality. 

FacUU  ducensut  avemi  : 
<\hete»  aigve  diet  patet  atri  jamur  tStit  / 
Sed  reo9Cttre  gradumt  mperasque  evadert  ad  cturat, 
Bqc  o/nu,  hie  labor  eti,  Vi»s. 

The  gates  of  HeU  tre  open  ni^ht  and  day; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies^ 

ta  thii  the  taak  and  migb^  labour  liea.  Dmnoai. 
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Of  this  vice»  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who  indulges  it  is 
conscious :  we  all  know  our  own  state,  if  we  coold  be  in- 
duced to  consider  it ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  the 
conquest  of  all  tliese  ensnarers  of  tiie  mind,  if,  at  certain 
stat^  daysy  life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  necessary  are 
omitted,  because  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  always 
performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pain  will  for- 
ever be  delayed,  if  the  time  of  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No 
corruption  is  {^*eat  but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  scarcely 
prevail  in  a  mind  regularly  and  frequently  awakened  by  pe- 
riodical remorse.  He  that  tlius  breaks  his  life  into  parts, 
will  ftAd  in  himself  a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stase  of  iiis 
existence  by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himselfwith  tho 
^iproach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as  of  the  time  which  is  to 
begin  a  new  series  of  virtue  and  felicity. 
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^Wtnqvam  aUwl  natura^  atiud  »apientia  dSfct'l*  Jut. 

For  wisdom  ever  echoes  nature's  voice. 

• 

Evert  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  perpetually  de- 
generating towards  corruption,  from  which  it  must  be  rescued 
at  certain  periods  by  the  resuscitation  of  its  first  principles, 
and  the  re-cstablishment  of  its  original  constitution.  Every 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodic  physicians,  is,  by  the 
predominance  of  some  exuberant  quality,  continually  declin- 
ing towards  disease  and  death,  which  must  be  obviated  by  a, 
seasonable  reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  just  equi- 
poise which  health  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  the  studies  of  mankind,  all  at  least 
which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous  demonstration,  admit  the 
influence  of  fancy  and  caprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to 
errour  and  confusion.  Of  the  greatprinciples  of  truth  wkich 
the  first  speculatists  discovered,  the  simplicity  is  embarrassed 
by  ambitious  additions,  or  the  evidence  obscured  by  inaccu- 
rate argumentation ;  and  as  they  descend  from  one  succession 
of  writers  to  another,  like  light  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  lose  their  strength  and  splendour,  and  fade  at 
last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  tiierefore  must  be  sometimes 
reviewed,  complication  analysed  into  principles,  and  know- 
lodse  disentangled  from  opinion.    It  is  not  always  potiiUt^ 
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tritlioat  a  close  inspection,  to  separate  the  genuine  shoots  of 
coiise<][uential  reasoning,  which  grow  outof  some  radical  pos- 
tulate, from  the  branches  which  art  has  engrafted  on  it.  The 
accidental  prescriptions  of  autiiority,  when  time  has  procured 
them  veneration,  aTe  often  confounded  witli  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, anii  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval  with  reason,  of 
which  tlie  lii*st  rise  cannot  be  discovered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to  dictate  the 
laws  by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  restrained,  and  fallacy  to 
perplex  the  principles  by  which  fallacy  is  to  be  detected ;  her 
^qierintendence  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of 
herself ;  and,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  by  extendihg  her 
conquests  over  distant  regions,  she  has  left  her  throne  vacant 
to  her  slaves. 
^  Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extending  authority, 
or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge,  has  prompted  the  pre- 
Bcription,  all  which  'writers  have  received,  had  not  the 
Bame  original  right  to  our  regard.  Some  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  fundamental  and  indispensable,  others  only  as  useful 
und  convenient ;  some  as  dictated  by  reason  and  necessity, 
others  as  enacted  by  despotic  antiquity  ;  some  as  invincibly 
supported  by  their  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  ope- 
rations of  the  intellect ;  others  as  formed  by  accident,  or  in^ 
Btituted  by  example,  and  therefore  always  liable  to  dispute 
and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without  consulting 
nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  suspect,  when  we  find  it  pe- 
remptorily decreed  by  the  ancient  masters,  that  only  three 
spe(ikin^ personages  should  appear  at  once  upon  the  stage ;  a 
law,  which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  modern  plays 
has  made  it  impossible  to  be  observed,  we  now  violate 
without  scruple,  and,  as  experience  proves^  without  incon- 
venience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  accidental.  Tra- 
gedy was  a  monody,  or  solitary  song  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
improved  afterwards  into  a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of 
another  speaker :  buttlie  ancients  remembering  that  the  tra- 
gedy was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one,  durst  not  for  some 
time  venture  beyond  two  :  at  last,  when  custom  and  impunity 
had  made  them  daring,  they  extended  their  liberty  to  c 
admission  of  three,  but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical 
edict  from  further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  limited  to  five,  I 
know  not  that  any  author  has  informed  us ;  but  certaiuly  it 
is  not  determined  by  any  necessity  arising  either  from  the 
natureof  action4>r  propriety  of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only  the 
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reprtegentatiofi  of  soch  a  part  of  the  business  of  tbe  play  as  pro- 
ceeds in  an  unbroken  tenour,  or  without  any  intermediate 
pause.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  of  every  real,  and 
by  consequence  of  every  dramatic  action,  the  interv^s  may 
be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and  indeed  the  rule  is  upon  the 
English  stage  every  dav  broken  in  effect,  without  any  other 
mischief  than  that  which  arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  tp 
observe  it  in  appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  shifted  the 
act  ceaseS)  since  some  time  is  necessarily  supposed  to  elapse 
while  the  personages  of  the  drama  change  their  jdace. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  the  critics  con- 
fined the  dramatic  action  to  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Pro* 
bability  requires  that  the  time  of  action  should  approach 
somewhat  nearly  to  that  state  of  exhibition,  and  those  plays 
will  always  be  thought  most  happily  conducted  which  crowd 
the  greatest  variety  into  the  least  space.  But  since  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  some  delusion  must  be  admitted,  I 
know  not  where  the  limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.  It  is 
rarely  observed  that  minds,  not  prepossessed  by  mechanical 
criticism,  feel  any  offence  from  the  extension  of  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  absurd  or 
impossible,  that  he  who  can  multiply  tliree  hours  into  twelve 
or  twenty-four,  might  imagine  with  equal  ease  a  greatci* 
number. 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  professcth  to  regard  no  other 
laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  be  inclined  to  receive 
tragi -comedy  to  his  protection,  whom,  however  generally  con- 
demned, her  own  laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  ful- 
minations  of  criticism.  For  what  is  there  in  tlie  mingled 
drama  which  ifinpartial  reason  can  condemn  ?  The  connection 
of  important  witli  trivial  incidents,  since  it  is  not  only  com- 
mon but  perpetual  in  the  world,  may  surely  be  allowed  upon 
the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirrour  of  life.  The 
impropriety  of  suppressing  passions  before  we  have  raised 
them  to  the  intended  agitation,  and  of  diverting  the  expecta- 
tion from  an  event  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
may  be  speciously  urged.  But  will  not  experience  show  this 
objection  to  be  rather  subtile  than  just  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that 
the  tragic  and  comic  affections  have  been  moved  alternately 
with  equal  force ;  and  that  no  plays  have  oftener  filled  the 
eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitation,  than  those 
which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth  f 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works  of  genius 
merely  by  the  event.  The  resistless  vicissitudes  of  the  heart, 
this  alternate  prevalence  of  merriment  ainl  solemnity,  may 
.aometimea  be  more  properly  ascrijbfd  to  the  vigoui^  of  pit 
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writer  than  the  justness  of  the  design :  and,  instead  of  vindi- 
cating tragi-comedy  bjr  the  success  of  Sbak8peare»  weought,. 
perhaps,  to  pay  new  honours  to  that  transcendent  and  un- 
bounded genius  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in  sport ; 
whoy  to  actuate  the  aiTections,  needed  not  the  slow  graution 
of  common  means,  but  could  fill  the  heart  with  instantaneous 
jollity  or  sorrow,  and  vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his 
scenes.  Perhaps  the  effect  even  of  Shakspeare's  poetry  might 
have  been  yet  greater,  had  he  not  counteracted  himself;  and 
we  might  have  been  more  interested  in  the  distresses  of  his 
heroes,  had  we  not  been  so  frequently  diverted  by  the  jcken  of 
his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  obligatory.  It  is 
necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief  action  should  be  single ; 
fi>r,  since  a  play  represents  some  transaction  through  its  regu- 
lar maturation  to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally  import- 
ant must  evidentiy  constitute  two  plays. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  moving  tiie  pas- 
sions, it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a  personage  apparentiy 
and  incontestably  superiour  to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  atten- 
tion may  be  fixed,  and  the  anxiety  suspended.  For  though, 
of  two  persons  opposing  each  other  with  equal  abilities  and 
equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably,  in  time,  cho<^e  his 
favourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice  must  be  without  any  cogency, 
of  conviction,  the  hopes  or  fears  whicli  it  raises  will  be  faint 
and  languid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy  against  a 
common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers  will  give  little  emo« 
tion,  because  each  claims  our  concern  with  the  same  right, 
and  the  heart  lies  at  rest  between  equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writei'  to  distinguish 
nature  u*om  custom ;  or  that  which  is  established  because  it 
is  right,  from  that  which  is  right  only  because  it  is  establish- 
ed; that  he  may  neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a 
desire  of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  from  the  attainment  of 
beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless  fear  of  breaking  rules 
which  no  literary  dictator  had  authority  to  enact. 
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>*  Of  •!  JWr 
riyvcfwiy  f  ifttfttr  fuym  ^iftrm  «/*  m  '  mri?.        Hoii. 

Shime  gxeatly  horts  or  greatly  helps  mankincL       Eupuvnov. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Bn — ^ThoQgh  one  of  yovr  correspondents  has  presumed  to 
mention  with  some  contempt  that  presence  of  attention,  and 
easiness  of  address,  which  the  polite  have  long  agreed, to 
celebrate  and  esteem,  yet  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of. regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  inclined  to 
believe  that,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly  what  we  have  never 
known  the  misery  of  wanting,  his  judgment  has  been  vitiated 
by  his  happiness;  and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  assu- 
rance has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitution,  or  obtain- 
ed by  early  habitudes,  I  can  scarcely  contemplate  without 
envy.  1  was  bred  under  a  man  of  learning  in  the  country, 
who  inculcated  nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  the 
happiness  of  virtue.  By  frequency  of  admonition,  and  con- 
fidence of  assertion,  he  prevailed,  upon  me  to  believe,  that  the 
splendour  of  literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if 
not  darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued  my  studies 
with  incessant  industi^,  and  avoided  every  thing  which  I  had 
been  taught  to  consider  either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice, 
because  I  regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably  united, 
and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  the  g^atest  calamity. ' 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for  6hanging  my 
opinion :  for  though  many  among  my  fellow  students  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  their  pas- 
sions ;  yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  and  those 
who  ventured  to  neglect  were  not  suffered  to  insult  ber.  The 
ambition  of  petty  accomplishments  found  its  way  into  the  re- 
ceptacles of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize  commonly  on 
those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences  or  could  not  attain 
them  ;  and  I  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  of  my 
old  master,  and  thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gaining  and  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  of  manners,  anu  intensencss  of  application, 
soon  extended  my  renown,  and  I  was  applauded,  by  those 
whose  opinion  I  then  thought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a 
young  man  that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  luture  eminenoo. 
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Mt  ^rformances  in  time  reached  my  natiTe  province^  and  my 
reiations  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  new  honours  thftt 
were  added  to  their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  lanrels,  and 
fhmffht  with  criticism  and  philosophy.  Th*  wit  and  the 
scholar  excited  curiosity,  and  my  acquaintance  was  solicited 
by  innumerable  invitations.  To  please  will  always  be  the 
wish  of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  constant  aim 
of  ambition ;  and  I  therefore  considered  myself  as  about  to 
TOceive  the  reward  of  my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  elB- 
cacy  of  learning  and  of  virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  summoned  a  multitude  of  his  fi*i<Hi^  to 
the  annual  celebration  of  his  wedding-day.  I  set  forward 
with  great  exultation,  and  thought  myself  happy  that  I  had 
an  (q>portunity  of  displaying  my  knowledge  to  so  numerous 
an  assembly.  I  felt  no  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency,  till, 
going  up  stairs  to  the  dining-room,  I  heard  the  mu^gled  roar 
of  obstreperous  merriment.  I  was,  however,  disgusted  rather 
than  terrified,  and  went  forward  without  dejection.  The 
whole  company  rose  at  my  entrance ;  but  when  I  saw  so  many 
eyes  fixed  at  once  upon  me,  I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  im- 
becility, I  was  quelled  by  some  nameless  power  which  I  found 
impossible  to  be  resisted.  My  sight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks 
glowed,  my  perceptions  were  confounded  ;  I  was  harassed  by 
the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and  returned  the  common 
civilities  with  hesitation  and  Impropriety ;  the  sense  of  my 
own  blunders  increased  my  contusion,  and,  before  the  ex- 
change of  ceremonies  allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to 
sink  under  the  oppression  of  surprise ;  my  voice  grew  weak, 
and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and  I  sat  with  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To  the  questions  of  curiosity, 
or  the  appeals  of  complaisance,  1  could  seldom  answer  but 
with  negative  monosyllables,  or  professions  of  ignorance ;  for 
tiie  subjects  on  wiiich  they  conversed  were  sucli  as  arc  seldom 
discussed  in  books,  and  were  therefore  out  of  my  range  of 
knowledge.  At  length  an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  con« 
jectored  the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  relieved  me  by  some 
questions  about  the  present  state  of  natural  knowledge,  and 
engaged  me  by  an  appearance  of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the 
explication  and  defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused  me  from  de- 
pression^  and  long  familiarity  with  my  subject  enabled  me  to 
disooorae  with  ease  and  volubility ;  but,  however  I  might 
pleaae  myself^  I  found  very  littte  add^  by  my  demonstratipna 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  company  ;  and  my  antagonist,  who 
knew  the  laws  of  conversation  too  well  to  detain  their  atten- 
tion long  upon  an  unpleai^ing  topic,  after  lie  had  commended 
my  acutencss  and  comprehension,  dismissed  tlie  controversy, 
and  resigneil  me  to  my  former  insignificance  and  i)erplexity. 

After  dinner,- 1  received  from  the  ladies,  who  had  heard 
that  1  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the  tea-table.  I  congratu- 
lated myself  upon  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  company^ 
whose  gaiety  began  to  be  tumuitnotis,  and  among  wliom  se- 
veral hints  had  been  di*op|)cd  of  the  usefulness  of  universi- 
ties, the  folly  of  book-learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scho- 
lai*s.  To  the  ladies,  tlierefore,  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from 
clamour,  insult,  and  rusticity :  hut  found  my  heart  sink  as  I 
approached  their  apartmcnti  and  was  again  disconcerted  by 
the  ceremonies  of  entrance,  and  confounded  by  the  necessity 
of  encountering  so  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  1  sat  down  1  consideiT.d  that  something  pretty  was 
always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to  recover  my  credit 
b^  some  elegant  observation  or  graceful  compliment.  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  i-ecoUection  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard 
in  praise  of  be4iuty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  some 
classical  compliment  to  the  present  occasion.  1  sunk  into 
profound  meditatitii,  revolved  the  charactei's  of  the  heroines 
of  old,  considercfl  whatever  the  poets  have  sung  in  their 
praise,  and  after  having  borrowed  and  invented,  chosen  and 
ejected,  a  tliousand  sentiments,  which,  if  I  had  uttered  them, 
would  not  have  been  understood,  I  was  awakened  from  my 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  who  distributed 
the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  more  incessantly  uneasy 
tlian  that  in  which  the  man  is  placed  who  is  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  speak,  without  courage;  to  take  it  when  it  19 
offered,  and  who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities,  always  finds  some  reason  or  other  for  delaying  it  to 
the  next  miimte.  I  was  ashamed  of  silcifce,  yet  could  find 
nothing  to  say  of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my  wishes. 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  Icaring,  thought  themselves  not 
qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of  prattle  to  a  man  so  famous 
for  dispute,  and  tliere  was  nothing  on  either  side  but  impa- 
tience and  vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  re-assembling  my  scat- 
tered sentiments,  and,  resolving  to  force  my  imagination  to 
some  sprightly  sally,  ha«l  just  found  a  very  happy  compli- 
ment, by  to4i  much  attention  to  my  own  meditations  I  suffered 
I  he  simcer  to  di*op  fn)m  my  hand.  The  cup  was  broken,  the 
lap-dog  was  scalded,  a  brocade  iietticoat  was  stained,  and  the 
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whole  assembly  was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now  considered 
all  hopes  of  reputation  at  an  end,  and  while  tliej  were  con- 
soling and  assisting  one  another,  stole  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  tliis  unhappy  day  are  not  yet  at  an 
end;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the  meanest  of  them  that  tri- 
nmphed  over  me  in  this  state  of  stupidity  and  contempt,  and 
frel  the  same  terrours  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  once  impressed  them.  Shame,  above 
any  other  passion,  propagates  itself.  Before  thase  who  have 
seen  me  confused,  I  can  never  appear  without  new  confusion ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  weakness  which  I  formerly  dis- 
coveredf  hinders  me  from  acting  or  speaking  with  my  natural 
force. 

But  is  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to  cease  ?  have  I 
spent  my  life  in  study  only  to  become  the  sport  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  debarred  myself  from  all  the  common  enjoyments 
of  youth  to  collect  ideas  which  must  sleep  in  silence,  and 
form  opinions  which  I  must  not  divulge  ?  Inform  me,  de^r 
sir,  by  what  means  I  may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these 
shackles  of  cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  level  with  my 
fellow-beings,  recall  myself  from  tliis  languor  of  involuntary 
subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  my  intellects^  and  add  tc» 
the  power  of  reasoning  the  liberty  of  speAh. 

I  am,  sir,  kc. 

Verecubtdvius. 
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dammatica  certant,  et  adhue sub  judice  lit  ett,         Hor. 

Critics  yet  contend, 

And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end.  Francis. 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the 
labours  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and, 
since  the  revival  of  polite  literature,  the  favourite  study  of 
European  scholars,  has  not  yet  attained  the  certainty  and 
stability  of  science.  The  rules  hitherto  received  are  seldom 
drawn  from  any?»cttled  principle  or  self-evident  postulate,  or 
adapted  to  the  natural  and  invariable  constitution  of  things : 
but  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
Iegislatoi*s.  authorized  only  by  themselves,  who  out  of  vari- 
ons  means  by  wliich  tlie  same  end  may  be  attained,  selected 
such  as  happened  to  occur  to  their  own  reflection,  and  then, 
by  a  law  which  idleness  and  timidit/  were  too  willing  t» 
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obey,  prohibited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained  fancj 
from  the  indulgence  of  her  innate  inclination  to  hazard  and 
adventure,  and  condemned  all  future  flights  of  genius  to  plir- 
sue  the  path  of  tlie  Meonian  eagle. 

This  authority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as  it  is  appa- 
rently derived  from  them  whom  they  endeavour  to  control; 
for  wo  owe  few  of  the  rules  of  writing  to  the  acuteness  of 
critics,  who  have  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
read  the  woi4ls  of  gi*eat  authors  with  attention,  tliey  have 
observed  the  arrangement  of  their  matter,  or  the  graces  of 
their  expression,  and  then  expected  honour  and  reverence  for 
precepts  which  they  never  could  have  invented  :  so  tliat  prac- 
tice has  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules  have  directed 
practice. 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  8|)ecies  of  writing  have 
been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him  who  fii'st  raised  it  to  reputa- 
tion, without  inquiry  whether  his  performanpes  were  not  yet 
susceptible  of  improvement.  The  excellencies  and  faults  of 
celebrated  writers  have  been  equally  recommended  to  poste- 
rity;  and,  so  far  has  l^lind  reverence  prevailed,  that  even  the 
numlier  nf  their  books  has  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

Tlie  imagination  of  the  (ii*st  authors  of  lyric  poetry  was 
vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knowledge  various  and  extea- 
sive.  Living  in  an  age  when  science  had  been  little  cultivat- 
ed, and  when  the  minds  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  accurate  inspection,  were  easily  dazzled  by  glaring 
ideas,  they  applied  themselves  to  instruct  ratlier  by  short 
sentences  and  striking  thoughts,  than  by  regular  argumenta- 
tion ;  and,  finding  attention  more  successfully  excited  by 
sudden  sallies  and  unexpected  exclamations,  than  by  the  more 
artlul  and  placid  beauties  of  methodical  deduction,  they  loos- 
ed their  genius  to  its  own  course,  passed  from  one  sentiment 
to  another  without  expressing  the  intermediate  ideas,  and 
roved  at  large  over  the  ideal  world  with  such  lightness-  and 
agility,  that  their  fcMitsteps  are  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  writers  the 
critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyric  poetry,  which  they  have  set 
free  from  all  the  laws  by  which  other  compositions  are  con- 
fined, and  allow  to  neglect  the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start 
into  remote  digressions,  and  to  wander  without  restraint  from 
one  scene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  ^f  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  essays, 
reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  licentiousness  in  short  dis- 
sertations ;  and  he  therefore  who' wants  skill  to  form  a  plan, 
flir  diligence  to  pursue  it,  needs  only  entitle  his  performance 
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an  essay,  to  ar^uii*e  the  right  of  heaping  togetlier  the  collec- 
tions of  half  his  life,  without  order,  coherence,  or  proprietj. 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  ai*e  endured  without  disgust 
when  they  ai*e  associated  with  transcendent  merit,  and  may 
be  sometimes  recommended  to  weak  judgments  by  the  lustre 
which  tliey  obtain  from  their  union  with  excellence ;  but  it  is 
the  business  of  those  who  presume  to  superintend  the  taste  or 
morals  of  mankind,  to  separate  delusive  combinations,  and 
distinguish  tliat  which  may  be  praised  from  that  which  can 
only  be  excused.  As  vices  never  promote  happiness,  though, 
when  overpowered  by  more  active  and  more  numerous  virtues, 
they  cannot  totally  destroy  it ;  so  confusion  and  irregularity 
produce  no  beauty,  thougli  they  cannot  always  obstruct  the 
brightness  of  genius  and  learning.  To  ptticeed  from  one 
truth  to  another,  and  connect  distant  propositions  by  regulai' 
consequences,  is  tlie  great  prerogative  of  man.  Independent 
and  unconnected  sentiments  flashing  upon  the  mind  in  quick 
succession,  may,  for  a  time-,  delight  by  their  novelty;  but 
they  (lifter  from  systematical  reasoning,  as  single  notes  fi-om 
harmony,  as  glances  of  lightning  frogi  the  radiance  of  the 
sun. 

When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pi'ecedents  than 
reason,  thei*e  is  danger  not  only  from  the  faults  of  an  author, 
but  fi-om  the  errours  of  those  who  criticise  his  works  ;  since 
they  may  often  mislead  their  pupils  by  false  repi-esentations, 
as  the  CicTi-onians  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  betrayeil  into 
barbaiisms  by  corrupt  copies  of  their  darling  writer. 

It  is  established  at  present,  that  the  proemial  lines  of  a 
poem,  in  wiiich  the  general  subject  is  proposed,  must  be  void 
of  glitter  and  embellishment.  **The  first  lines  of  Varadise 
Lost,- •  says  Addison,  **are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and 
unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem  ;  in  wliich  pai-ticular 
Ute  author  has  conformed  himself  to  tlie  example  of  Homer, 
and  the  precept  of  Horace." 

This  ohservation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  an  implicit 
adoption  of  the  common  opinion,  without  consideration  either 
of  the  precept  or  example.  Had  Horace  been  consulted,  he 
would  have  been  found  to  direct  only  what  should  be  com- 
|irised  in  the  pif>position,  not  how  it  should  be  expressed ;  and 
to  have  commended  Homer  in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet, 
not  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious 
expansion  of  his  plan ;  for  displaying  unpromised  events,  not 
for  producing  tmexpectod  elegancies  : 


'H/teriosa  deAine  tiuracuta  pmnit. 


Infifhatvn  Scyllam^nr,  et  K'um  Cttchpe  Charybdim. 
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But  from  a  cluud  of  smoke  he  breaks  to  light. 

And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight ; 

Antiphates  his  hideous  feist  devours, 

Charybdrs  barks,  and  i'olyphemus  roars.  Fbikcib. 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear  remarkable  for  plainness  oi* 
simplicity^  but  rather  eminently  adorned  and  illuminateil : 

'Av^it  ftti  nuirt  MtvTn  w§XvT^'arof ,  •«  ^Xx  w§?iXet 
Tlkmyx^^y  «Vi#  T^itn  ti^v  w^o?ut$f of  ttrtpvr 
IIsAAjwf  ^'  Mfmvm  ihf  cKCtf,  x*i  VMf  tyfn, 
Tl$XXm  i*  oy'  if  v^vtw  w»$tf  mXym  st  xxln  5v/tf«y, 
'AffvHtff  9»  7t  '^vxwf  nMi  fH  f  tTiUf0f 
'AAA'  •v^'  *(  irmf^  if^vrari  ItfUf^  wt^' 
'Atrrsry  v^  r^rtpnTif  mntc^mXinrif  sAffrs, 

Hchor  mormf  •  vio^tf  m^tiXtro  y«(  i^y  «/u4C^. 
Tivff  mfijtiif  ytj  5f«,  ^vymTif  Aiiv,  i <Vf  mii  9fMf  .• 

The  man  for  wisdom's  vartuus  arts  rcnown'd, 

Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  O  muse    resound; 

Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  destinM  fall 

Of  sacred  Troy,  and  raz'd  her  heav*n-built  wall, 

Wand'ring  from  clime  to  clime  observant  strayM, 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  surveyM : 

On  stormy  seas  unnumberM  toils  he  bore. 

Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore : 

Vain  toils !  their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 

On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day : 

Tlie  god  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more 

(Ah  !  men  unblest)  to  touch  that  natal  shpre. 

O  snatch  some  portion  of  tliese  acts  irom  &te, 

Celestial  rouse  !  and  to  our  world  relate.  Fopk.  . 

The  first  verses  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  manner  particularly 
splendid,  and  the  proposition  of  the  Eneid  closes  with  dignity 
and  magnificence  not  often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of 

Virgil. 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  expectation,  and 
suspend  it :  something  therefore  must  be  discovered,  and  some- 
thing concealer! ;  and  the  poet,  while  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention is  yet  unknown,  may  properly  recommend  himself  by 
the  grace  of  his  language. 

He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promises  too  little;  he  that 
never  irritates  the  intellectual  appetite,  or  that  immediately 
satiates  it,  equally  defeats  his  own  purpose*  It  is  necessary 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  that  the  events  should  not  be 
anticipated;  aild  bow  then  can  his  attention  be  invited,  bat 
by  grandeur  of  expression. 
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Sunt  verba  et  vocef^  qtdbut  ktme  ienhe  Alerem 

PottU  et  magnam  mrbi  tkpwere  partem,  Iloa. 

The  power  of  words,  and  soothing  sounds,  spp^sse 

The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease.  Feavcis. 

Th£  imbecility  with  which  Verecandulos  complains  that 
the  presence  oF  a  numerous  assembly  freezes  his  faculties,  is 
particularly  incident  to  the  studious  part  of  mankind,  whose 
education  necessarily  secludes  them  in  their  earlier  years  from 
mingled  converse,  till,  at  their  dismission  from  schools  and 
academies,  they  plunge  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
and,  coming  forth  from  the  gloom  of  solitude-,  are  overpowered 
by  the  blaze  of  public  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that,  as  the 
feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow  together,  and  her  wings 
are  not  completed  till  she  is  able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion 
should  be  preserved  in  the  human  kind  between  judgment  and 
courage;  the  precipitation  of  inexperience  is  therefore  re- 
strained by  shame,  and  we  remain  shackled  by  timidity  till 
we  have  learned  to  speak  and  act  with  propriety. 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their  youth  without 
recollecting  temptations  which  shame  rather  tlian  virtue  ena« 
bled  them  to  resist;  and  opinions  which,  however  erroneous 
in  their  principles  and  dangerous  in  their  consequences,  they 
have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazard  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
when  they  found  themselves  irresistibly  depressed  by  a  lan- 
guid anxiety,  which  seized  them  at  the  moment  of  utterance*^ 
and  still  gathered  strength  from  their  endeavours  to  resist  it 

It  generally  happens  that  assurance  keeps  an  even  pace 
with  ability;  and  the  fear  of  miscarriage,  which  hinders  our 
first  attempts,  is  gradually  dissipated  as  our  skill  advances 
towards  certainty  of  success.  That  bash  fulness,  therefore, 
which  prevents  disgrace,  that  short  and  temporary  shame 
which  secures  us  from  the  danger  of  lasting  reproach,  cannot 
be  properly  counted  among  our  misfortunes. 

Bashfulness,  however  it  may  incommode  for  a  momenta 
scarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long  continuance ;  it  may  flush 
the  cheek,  flutter  in  tlie  heart,  deject  the  eyes,  and  enchain 
the  tongue,  but  its  mischiefs  soon  pass  off*  without  remem- 
brance.   It  may  sometimes  exclude  plcasorey  but  seldom  op^s 
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any  avenue  to  sorrow  or  remorse.     It  is  observed  somewhere, 
that  few  have  repented  of  having  Jorbarn  to  speak. 

To  excite  opposition,  and  inflame  malevolence,  is  the  an* 
happy  privilege  of  courage  made  arrogant  by  consciousness 
of  strengtl^  No  man  finds  in  himself  any  inclination  to  at- 
tack or  oppose  him  who  confesses  his  superiority  by  blushing 
in  his  presence*  Qualities  exerted  with  apparent  fearfulncss 
receive  applause  from  every  voice,  and  support  from  every 
hand.  Diffidence  may  check  resolution  and  obstruct  per- 
formancef  but  compensates  its  embarrassments  by  more  im- 
portant advantages ;  it  conciliates  the  proud,  and  softens  the 
severe,  averts  envy  lErom  excellence,  and  censure  from  mis- 
carriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  virtue  remain 
too  long  congealed  by  this  frigorific  power,  as  tlie  principles 
of  vegetation  are  sometimes  obstructed  by  lingering  frosts. 
He  that  enters  late  into  a  public  station,  though  with  all  the 
abilities  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will  find  his 
powers  at  first  impeded  by  a  timidity  which  he  himself  knows 
to  be  vicious,  and  must  struggle  lone  against  dejection  and 
reluctance,  before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  own 
attention,  and  adds  the  gracefulness  of  ease  to  the  dignity  of 
merit. 

For  this  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whether  any  reme- 
dies of  much  efficacy  can  be  found.  To  advise  a  man  un- 
accustomed to*  the  eyes  of  multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal 
without  perturbation,  to  tell  him  whose  life  was  past  in  the 
shades  of  contemplation,  that  he  must  not  be  disconcerted  or 
perplexed  in  receiving  and  returning  the  compliments  of  a 
splendid  assembly,  is  to  advise  an  inhabitant  of  Brasil  or 
Sumatra  not  to  shiver  at  an  English  winter,  or  him  who  has 
always  lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  a  precipice  without 
emotion.  It  is  to  suppose  custom  instantaneously  controlla- 
ble by  reason,  and  to  endeavour  to  communicate,  by  precept, 
that  which  only  time  and  habit  can  bestow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contemplation  alone  to 
fortify  himself  against  that  awe  which  all,  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  life,  must  feel  from  the  spectators, 
will,  at  the  hour  of  need,  be  mocked  by  his  resolution ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  preservatives  which  Plato  relates  Alcibia- 
des  to  have  received  from  Socrates,  when  he  was  about  to 
speak  in  public,  proved  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the  pow- 
erful facination. 

Yet,  as  the  effects  of  time  may  by  art  and  industry  be  ac- 
celerated or  retiu*ded,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  consider  how 
this  troublesome  instinct  may  be  opposed  when  it  exceeds  its 
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just  proportion^  and,  instead  of  repressing  petulance  and 
temerity,  silencaB  eloquence,  and  debilitates  force ;  since, 
though  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  anxiety  should  be  immediately 
dissipated,  it  may  he  at  least  somewhat  abated ;  and  the  paa- 
sions  will  operate  with  less  violence  when  Reason  rises 
against  them,  than  while  sbe  either  slumbers  in  neutrality, 
or  mistaking  her  interest,  lends  them  her  assistance. 

No  cause  more  frequently  produces  bashfulnesa  than  too 
high  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance.  He  that  imagines 
an  assembly  filled  with  his  merit,  panting  with  expectation, 
and  hushed  with  attention,  easily  terrifies  himself  with  the 
dread  of  disappointing  them,  and  strains  his  imagination  in 
pursuit  of  something  that  may  vindicate  the  veracity  of  fame, 
and  show  that  his  reputation  was  not  gained  by  chance.  Ht 
considers,  that  what  he  shall  say  or'do  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  renown  or  infamy  is  suspended  upon  every  syllable, 
and  that  nothing  ought  to  fall  from  him  wiiich  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  time.  Under  such  solicitude,  who  can  wonder 
Uiat  the  mind  is  overwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  at- 
tempts above  her  sti*ength,  quickly  sinks  into  languishraent 
and  despondency  ? 

The  most  useful  medicines  are  often  unpleasing  to  the  taste. 
Those  who  are  oppressed  by  their  own  reputation,  will,  per- 
haps, not  be  comforted  by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  un- 
necessary. But  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  tliat  consider^  how  little  he 
dwells  upon  the  condition  of  others,  will  learn  how  little  the 
attention  of  others  is  attracted  by  himself.  While  wx  see 
multitudes  passing  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not  one  ap- 
pears to  deser>'c  our  notice,  or  excite  our  sympathy,  we 
should  remember,  that  we  likewise  are  lost  in  the*  same 
throng ;  that  the  eye  which  happens  to  glance  upon  us  is 
turned  in  a  moment  on  him  that  follows  us ;  and  that  the  ut- 
most which  we  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is,  to  fill  a  vacant 
hour  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 
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inter  ae  eotrvenit  ursii,  Jvr, 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  followers  spare ; 
Bear  Iiycs  in  amity  with  bear. 

<^The  world/' says  Locke,  '^  has  people  of  all  sorts."  As 
in  the  geDeral  hurry  produced  by  the  superfluities  of  some, 
and  necessities  of  others,  no  man  needs  to  stand  still  for 
want  of  employment,  so  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of 
ability,  and  endless  varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no  em^ 
ployment  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man  qualified  to  dis- 
cbarge it. 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  tlie  universe ;  but 
it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and  passion,  that  the  bene-, 
fitof  this  adaptation  of  men  to  tilings  is  not  always  perceived. 
The  folly  or  indigence  of  those  who  set  their  sen  ice  to  sale, 
inclines  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which  they  do  not 
possess,  and  attempt  business  which  tlicy  do  not  understand  ; 
and  they  who  have  the  power  of  assigning  to  others  the 
task  of  life,  are  seldom  honest  or  seldom  happy  in  their  nomi- 
nations. Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated  by 
credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  solicitation.  They 
are  sometimes  too  strongly  influenced  by  honest  prejudices  of 
friendship,  or  the  prevalence  of  virtuous  compassion.  For, 
whatever  cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  of 
tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to  overlook  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  own  actions,  by  turning  his  eyes  upon  remoter 
consequences,  and  to  do  that  w^ich  must  give  present  pain, 
for  the  sake  of  obviating  ^^fl  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  advan- 
tage in  time  to  come-  l^hat  is  distant  is  in  itself  obscure,  and, 
when  we  have  no  wish  to  see  it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or 
takes  such  a  form  as  desire  or  imagination  bestows  upon  it 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the  multitudes 
that  swarm  about  him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he 
could  unite  in  confidence  and  friendship ;  yet  we  see  many 
struggling  single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining  their 
;ientiments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises,  in  like  manner,  from  straggler 
of  the  will  against  the  understanding.  It  is  not  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  suitable  companion,  if  every  man  would  be  con- 
tent with  such  as  he  is  qualified  to  please.  But  if  vanity 
tempts  hjm  to  forsake  his  rank,  and  po0t  himself  among  those 

vox.  jii. — Z  z 
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with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  pleasure  can  ever 
unite  him,  he  must  always  live  in  a  state  of  unsocial  separa- 
tion, without  tenderness  and  without  trust. 

There  ai-e  many  natures  which  can  never  approach  within 
a  certain  distance,  and  which,  wlien  any  iri-egular  motive 
impels  them  towards  contact,  seem  to  start  back  fnim  each 
other  by  some  invincible  repulsion.  Thci-c  ai-e  othei*8  which 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the  reach  of  mu- 
tual attraction,  and  with  very  little  formality  or  preparation 
mingle  intimately  as  soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom 
eitlier  business  or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness  and  dislike, 
which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him  without  the  interven- 
tion of  his  judgment ;  of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid 
others,  when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  preference,  or 
none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  passions ;  of  influence 
that  acted  instadtaneously  upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  ar- 
guments or  persuasions  could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse  have  made 
ns  familiar,  we  feel  our  affections  divided  in  different  propor- 
tions without  much  regard  to  moral  or  intellectual  merit 
Every  man  knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  be- 
tray him ;  those  to  whom  he  cannot  complain,  though  he  never 
observed  tliem  to  want  compassion  ;  those  in  whose  presence 
he  never  can  be  gay,  thougli  excited  by  invitations  to  mirth 
and  freedom  ;  and  those  from  whom  he  cannot  be  content  to 
receive  instruction,  thougb  they  never  vnsulted  his  ignorance 
by  contempt  or  ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  u  be  had  to  those  instincts  of  kind- 
ness and  dislike,  or  that  reason  should  blindly  follow  them, 
I  am  far  fi*om  intending  to  inculcate  r  it  is  very  certain,  that 
by  indulgence  we  may  give  them  strength  which  they  have 
not  from  nature ;  and  almost  every  example  of  ingratitude 
and  treachery  proves,  that  by  obeying  them  we  may  commit 
our  hajipincss  to  those  who  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
trust  But  it  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  since  few 
contend  mucli  with  their  inclinations,  it  Is  generally  vain  to 
solicit  the  g(K)d-will  of  those  whom  we  perceive  thus  involun- 
tarily alienated  from  us  ;  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue  will 
reconcile  antipathy ;  and  though  officiousness  may  for  a  time 
be  admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at  last  be  dis- 
missed with  coldness,  or  discouraged  by  neglect 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing  upon  the  af- 
fections, of  exciting  universal  benevolence,  and  disposing 
every  heart  to  fondness  and  friendship.    But  this  is  a  felicity 
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granted  only  to  the  favourites  of  nature  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  find  a  different  reception  from  different  disposi- 
tions ;  tliey  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  caresses  from  those 
^'honi  tlicy  never  flattered  with  uncommon  regard,  and  some- 
times exhaust  all  their  arts  of  pleasing  without  effect.  To 
these  it  is  necessary  to  look  round,  and  attempt  every  breast 
in  which  they  find  virtue  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  friend- 
ship :  to  enter  into  the  crowd,  and  try  w^hom  cliance  will 
offer  to  their  notice,  till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial 
to  their  own,  as  the  magnet  ml  led  in  the  dust  collects  the 
fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand  particles  of 
other  substances. 

Every  man  must  have  remarked  the  facility  w ith  which 
tlie  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom 
he  never  could  have  imparted  liis  own.  We  are  by  our  occupa- 
tions, education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into  dif- 
ferent species,  which  regard  one  another,  for  the  most  part, 
with  scorn  and  malignity.  Each  of  these  classes  of  tlie  hu- 
man race  has  desires,  feai*s,  and  conversation,  vexations  and 
merriment,  peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another  cannot 
feel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  partake ;  and  modes  of  ex- 

Jiressing  every  sensation  which  he  cannot  understand.  That 
rolic  which  shakes  one  man  with  laughter,  will  convulse 
another  with  indignation ;  the  strain  of  jocularity  which  in 
one  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would  in  another  be 
lieard  with  indifference,  and  in  a  third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to  procure  love  we 
must  please  them.  Aristotle  observes,  that  old  men  do  not 
readily  form  friendships,  because  they  are  not  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure.'  He  that  can  contribute  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  witli  equal  gust  the  favourite 
amusement :  he  wliose  mind  is  employed  4)n  the  same  objects, 
and  who  therefore  never  harasses  the  understanding  with  un- 
accustomed ideas,  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour,  and  l^t, 
with  regret,  unless  he  destroys  those  recommendations  by 
faults  with  which  peace  and  security  cannot  consist. 

It  were  happy,  if,  in  forming  friendships,  virtue  could  con- 
cur with  pleasure  ;  but  the  gi*eatest  part  of  human  gratifica- 
tions approach  so  nearly  to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the 
delight  of  others  their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenu- 
ous compliances :  yet  certainly  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be 
driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakes  his  own  interest, 
since  he  gains  succx>ur  by  means  for  which  his  friend,  if  ever 
he  becomes  wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which  at  last  ho 
must  scorn  himself. 
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N^.  161.    TuBSDAT,  October  1, 1751. 

Otn  yttf  pvXXnf  yntn^  r^in^t  ttat  m^fm.  HoM. 

Frail  as  the  leares  that  quiver  on  the  sprays^ 
Like  them  man  flourishes,  like  them  decays. 

Mr.  Rambler. — Str — You  have  formerly  ol^served  that 
curiosity  often  terminates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the 
mind  is  prompted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather  by  the  uneasi- 
ness of  ignorance  than  the  hope  of  profit.  Nothing  can  be 
of  less  importance  'to  any  present  interest,  than  the  fortune  of 
those  who  have  been  long  lost  hi  the  grave,  and  from  whom 
nothing  now  can  be  hoped  or  feared.  Tet,  to  roUse  the  zeal 
of  a  true  antiquary,  little  more  is  necessary  than  tP  mention 
a  name  which  mankind  have  conspired  to  forget ;  he  will 
make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  action  through  obscurity 
and  contradiction,  as  Tully  sought  amidst  bushes  and  bram- 
bles the  tomb  of  Archimedes.  •   • 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concerns  him  that  gathers 
the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of  an  estate^  to  know  through 
what  families  the  land  has  passed,  who  is  registered  in  the 
'  Conqueror's  survey  as  its  possessor,  how  often  it  has  been 
forfeited  by  treason,  or  how  often  sold  by  prodigality.  The 
power  or  wealth  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  a  country  can- 
not be  much  increased  by  an  inquiry  after  the  names  of  those 
barbarians,  who  destroyed  one  another,  twenty  centuries  ago, 
in  contests  for  the  slieltor  of  woods  or  convenience  of  pas- 
turage. Yet  we  see  that  no  man  can  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  new  purchase,  till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  his 
grounds  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  that 
no  nation  omits  to  record  tlie  actions  of  their  ancestors,  how- 
ever bloody,  savage,  or  rapacious. 

The  same  disposition,  as  different  opportuniaies  call  it 
forth,  discovers  itself  in  great  or  little  things.  I  have  always 
thought  it  unworthy  of  a  wise  man  to  slumber  in  total  inacti- 
vity, only  because  he  happens  to  have  no  employment  ecjual 
to  his  ambition  or  genius ;  it  is  therefore  my  custom  to  apply 
my  attention  to  tlie  objects  before  me ;  and  as  I  cannot  think 
any  place  wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habitation 
to  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  collected  the  history  and  antiqui< 
ties  of  the  several  garrets  in  which  I  have  resided. 

Quantulacunque  etth,  voi  ego  magna  voco. 
How  spall  to  others,  but  how  great  to  mc  ! 
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Many  of  these  narratiyes  my  industry  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend to  a  considerable  length  ;  but  the  woman  with  whom  I 
now  lodge  has  lived  only  eighteen  months  in  the  house,  and 
can  give  qo  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions  ;  the  plasterer 
having*  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  his  white-wash,  all 
the  smoky  memorials  which  former  tenants  had  left  upon  the 
ceiling,  and  perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  politi- 
cians, philosophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  first  cheapened  m'y  lodgings,  the  landlady  told  me, 
that  she  hoped  I  was  not  an  author,  for  the  lodgers  on  the  first 
floor  had  stipulated  that  the  upper  rooms  should  not  bo  occu- ' 
pied  by  a  noisy  trade.  I  very  readily  promised  to  give  no 
disturbance  to  her  family,  and  soon  despatched  a  bargain  on 
the  usual  terms. 

I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apartment  before  I 
began  to  inquire  after  my  predecessors,  and  found  my  land- 
lady, whose  imagination  is  filled  chiefly  with  heroin  afiiEurs, 
very  ready  to  give  me  information. 

Curiosity,  like  all  other  desires,  produces  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  narrative,  I  had  heated  my 
head  with  expectations  of  adventures  and  discoveries  of  ele- 
gance in  disguise,  and  learning  in  distress ;  and  was  some- 
what mortified  when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant  was  a 
taylor,  of  whom  nothing  was  remembered  but  that  he  com- 
plained of  his  room  for  want  of  light;  and  after  having 
lodged  in  it  a  month,  and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  pawned 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  wa^  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this  quarter  of 
the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived  from  the 
country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with  great  regularity,  and 
became  by  frequent  treats  very  much  the  favourite  of  the 
family,  but  at  last  received  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cou- 
sin in  Cheapside,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of  the 
house  into  danger,  i|nd  was  therefore  dismissed  with  good 
advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight :  my  landlady 
began  to  think  that  she  had  judged  hardly,  and  often  wished 
for  such  another  lodger.  At  last  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave 
aspect  read  the  bill,.and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very 
first  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  close  retirement,  sel- 
dom went  out  till  evening,  and  then  returned  early,  sometimes 
cheerful,  and  at  other  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that, 
whatever  he  purchased,  he  never  had  small  money  in  his 
pocket ;  and,  though  cool  and  temperate  ou  other  occasions, 
was  always  vehement  and  stormy  till  he  received  his  change. 
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He  paid  his  rent  wiih  gi*cat  exactness,  and  seldom  failed  once 
a  week  to  requite  my  landlady's  civility  with  a  supper.  At 
last,  such  is  tlie  fate  of  human  felicity,  the  house  was  alarmed 
at  midnight  by  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
garrets.  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  door,  conducted  him' up  stairs,  where  he  found  tlie  tools  of 
a  coiner ;  but  the  tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  of  an 
empty  house,  and  escaped ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my  lantllady, 
who  declares  him  a  very  honest^man,  and  wonders  why  any 
body  should  be  hanged  for  making  moiioy  when  such  numbers 
are  in  want  of  it  She  however  ronfesses  tlial  sl!<^  shall,  for 
the  future,  always  quesiion  the  chaiuctej*  ot*  those  who  take 
her  garret  without  beating  down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window,  and  the  poor 
woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks  by  innumerable  passen- 
gers, who  obliged  her  to  climb  witli  them  every  hour  up  five 
stories,  and  then  disliked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
public  street,  thought  the  stairs  narrow,  objected  to  a  low 
ceiling,  required  the  walls  to  be  hung  with  fredier  paper, 
asked  questions  about  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  tiiink  of 
living  so  far  from  their  acquaintance,  wished  that  the  win- 
dows had  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the  west,  told  how 
tlie  door  and  chimney  might  have  been  better  disposed,  bid  her 
half  the  price  that  she  asked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest 
the  next  day,  and  came  no  more. 

At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished  waistcoat,  de- 
sired to  see  the  garret,  and,  when  he  had  stipulated  for  two 
long  shelves,  and  a  larger  table,  hii-cd  it  at  a  low  rate^  When 
tlie  affair  was  completed,  he  looked  i*ound  him  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  repeated  some  words  which  the  woman  did 
not  understand.  In  two  days  he  bi*ought  a  great  box  of  books, 
took  possession  of  his  room,  and  lived  very  inoffensively, 
exce])t  that  he  frequently  disturbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  next 
floor  by  unseasonable  noises.  He  was  generally  in  bed  at 
noon ;  but  fcom  evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked 
aloud  with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in  rage, 
sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  then  clattei*ed  his  chairs, 
then  sat  down  in  deep  thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud 
vociferations;  sometimes  he  would  sigh  as  oppreased  witli 
misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convulsive  laughter. 
When  he  encountei*ed  any  of  the  family,  he  gave  way  or 
bowed,  but  rarely  spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stall's  he 
often  repeated, 

*  Or  wtfTttttt  ^MftMTat  fattf. 
This  habitant  th'  aerial  regions  boait: 
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hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so  often  that  they 
learned  them  without  understanding  them.  Wliat  was  his 
employment  she  did  not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  last  heard 
H  printer's  boy  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  very  often  advised  to  beware  of  this 
strange  man,  who  tliough  he  was  quiet  for  the  pi'esent,  might 
perhaps  become  outrageous  in  the  hot  months ;  but,  as  she 
was  punctually  paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  reason 
for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  convinced  her«  by 
setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  have  an 
author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of  tenants,  who 
left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  instead  of  paying  their  rent, 
stormed  at  their  landlady.  At  last  slic  took  in  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring  reme- 
dies for  a  lingering  disease,  and  was  now  supported  and 
attended  by  the  other:  she  climbed  with  difficulty  to  the 
apartment*  where  she  languished  eight  weeks  without  impa- 
tience, or  lamentation,  except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  suffered,  and  then  calmly  and  contentedly 
ex{)ired.  The  sister  followed  her  to  the  grave,  paid  the  few 
debts  which  they  had  contracted,  wiped  away  tlic  tears  of 
useless  sorrow,  and  returning  to  the  business  of  common  life, 
resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  tlic  changes  which  have  happened 
in  the  narrow  space  whei*e  my  present  fortune  has  fixed  my 
residence.  So  true  it  is  that  amusement  and  instruction  are 
always  at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  willingness  to 
find  them ;  and  »o  just  is  the  observation  of  Juvenal,  that 
a  sinel§  house  will  show  whatever  is  done  or  suffered  in  the 
world. 

I  am,  Sir.  kc. 
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Orhit  etf  ei  l^cupUit  ei  BruU  enuuU  uaiut  .- 

E9ie  Hbi  vera*  credit  amUdtiiU  ^ 
SimS  ver4t  ,•  ted  guat  Jwenit,  quae  pauper  habehat ; 

Qui  nermt  etS,  mortem  diUgU  iOe  tuam,  Mimr. ' 

What!  old,  and  rich,  and  childless  Umh 

And  yet  believe  your  frienda  are  true  ? 

Truth  might  perhaps  to  those  belong. 

To  those  who  lov'd  you  poor  and  young ; 

But,  trust  me,  for  the  new  you  have. 

They'll  love  you  dearly— in  your  grave.  F.  Lswis. 

One  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Samson,  in  the 
luiguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall  pass  his  life  under  the 
direction  of  others;  that  he  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by 
his  own  knowledge^  but  roust  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those. who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wisdom 
than  perpetual  and  unlimited  dependence^  in  which  the  under- 
standing lies  useless,  and  every  motion  is  I'cceived  from  ex- 
ternal impulse.  Reason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
nature,  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to  some  degree  of 
association  with  celestial  intelligences ;  but  as  the  excellence 
of  every  power  appears  only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have 
reason,  and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly  Ihe 
same. 

Such  is  the  weakne^  of  man,  that  the  essence  of  things  is 
seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external  and  accidental  appen- 
dages. A  small  variation  of  trifling  circumstances,  a  slight 
change  of  form  by  an  artificial  dress,  or  a  casual  difference 
of  appearance  by  a  new  light  and  situation,  will  conciliate 
affection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  determine  us  to  pursue  or 
to  avoid.  Every  man  considers  a  necessity  of  compliance 
witli  any  will  but  his  own  as  tlie  lowest  state  of  ignominy 
and  meanness ;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or  negligence 
as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of  tyranny,  and  exert  all 
their  force  against  him  who  usurps  tlieir  property,  or  invades 
any  privilege  of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  often  those- 
who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroachment  or  oppose 
violence,  at  last,  by  a  gradual  relaxation  of  vigilance,  de- 
livering up,  without  capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they 
defended  against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  the  wea- 
pons which  they  grasped  the  harder  for  every  attempt  to 
wrest  them  from  their  hands.    Men  eminent  for  spirit  and 
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wisdom  often  resign  themselves  to  voluntary  pupilage,   and 
suffer  their  livens  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ignorance,  and^ 
their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous  stupidity. 

This  uniTsisting  acquiescence  in  the  determination  of 
others,  may  be  the  conse(|uence  of  application  to  some  study 
remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  some  employment  which 
<loes  not  allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those  jietty 
affjiii's  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great  part  of  our  dura- 
tion to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus  withdrawn  from  common 
objects,  it  is  more  eligible  to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  ano- 
ther, than  to  be  ex{)osed  every  moment  to  slight  interruption. 
The  submission  which  such  confidence  re<i»ii*e»  i«  paid  with- 
out pain,  because  it  implies  no  confession  of  inferiority'.  The 
business  from  which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  please  our  pride  with 
the  effects  of  our  influence  thus  weakly  exerted,  and  fancy 
ourselves  placed  in  a  higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate 
subordinate  agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  su|)erintcndence. 
But,  whatever  vanity  or  absti'action  may  suggest,  no  man 
can  safely  do  that  by  others  which  might  be  done  by  himself: 
lie  that  influlges  negligence  will  quickly  become  ignorant  of 
liis  own  affciii's ;  and  he  that  trusts  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  (h'ceived. 

It  is,  lidwever,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  attention  tends 
sti'Migly  towards  one  thing,  it  must  retire  from  another;  and 
he  tliat  omits  the  care  of  domestic  business,  because  he  is 
engntssed  by  inquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  suffering  in  a  good  cause.  But  there 
are  many  who  can  plead  no  such  extenuation  of  their  folly ; 
who  shake  off  the  burden  of  their  station,  not  that  they  may 
soar  with  less  incumbrance  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  or 
virtue,  but  that  tlH*y  may  loiter  at  ease  and  sleep  in  quiet;  and 
wh'>  select  for  friendship  and  confidence  not  the  faithful  and 
the  virtuous,  but  the  soft,  the  civil,  and  compliant. 

This  openness  to  flattery  is  the  common  disgrace  of  declin- 
ing life.  When  men  feel  weakness  increasing  on  them,  they 
naturally  desire  to  rest  from  the  struggles  of  contradiction, 
the  fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  circumspection ;  when 
ihey  are  hourly  tormented  with  pains  and  diseases,  they  arc 
unable  to  bear  any  new  disturbance,  and  consider  all  oppo- 
sition as  an  addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  already 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thus  <lesirous  of  peace, 
and  thus  fearful  of  pain,  the  old  man  seldom  inquires  after 
any  otiier  qualities  in  those  whom  he  caresses,  than  quick- 
ness in  conjecturing  his  desii'es,  activity  in  supplying  bis 
wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complaints  before  they  ap- 
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proach  near  enough  to  disturb  him,  flexibility  to  his  present 
humourf  submission  to  hasty  petulanee,  and  attention  to  wea-. 
risome  narrations.  By  these  arts  alone  many  have  been  able 
to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  merit,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  with  presents  and  legacies. 

Thrasybulus  inherited  a  large  fortune,  augmented  it  by 
the  revenues  of  several  lucrative -employ  ments,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  honour  anti  dexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise 
enough  to  consider,  that  life  should  not  be  devoted  wholly  to 
accumulation ;  and,  therefore,  retiring  to  his  estate,  applied 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  childi*en9  and  the  cultivation 
of  domestic  happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing  amusement,  and 
saw  his  care  amply  recompensed  :  his  daughters  were  cele- 
brated for  modesty  and  elegance,  and  his  sons  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  spirit  In  time,  tlie  eagerness  with  wliich  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  courted  his  alliance  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  daughters  to  other  families ;  the  vivacity  and  curi- 
osity of  his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  into  the 
open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  soon  an  inclination  to 
return.  This,  however,  he  had  always  hoped ;  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconve- 
nience from  solitude,  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of  his 
wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion;  and  the  maladies  of 
encreasing  years  having  taken  fn)ni  him  much  of  the  power 
of  procuring  amusement  for  himself,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  procure  some  inferior  friend  who  might  ease  him  of  his 
economical  solicitudes,  and  divert  him  hy  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. All  these  qualities  he  soon  recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  offices  over  which  he  had  formerly  presided. 
Vafer  was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by  his 
station  acquainted  with  the  present  modes  of  life,  and  by 
constant  practice  dexterous  in  business,  entertained  him  with 
so  many  novelties,  and  so  readily  disentangled  his  affairs, 
that  he  was  desired  to  resign  his  clerkship,  and  accept  a  libe- 
ral salary  in  the  house  6f  Thrasybulus. 

Vafer,  having  always  lived  in  a  state  of  dependence,  was 
well  versed  in  the  arts  by  which  favour  is  obtained,  and  could 
without  repugnance  or  hesitation,  accommodate  himself  to 
every  caprice,  and  echo  every  opinion.  He  never  doubted 
but  to  be  convinced,  nor  attempted  op]>osition  but  to  flatter 
Thrasybulus  with  the  pleasure  of  a  victory.  By  this  practice 
he  found  his  way  into  his  patron's  heart:  and,  having  fii*st 
made  himself  agreeable,  soon  became  important.  His  insi- 
dious diligence,  by  wliich  the  laziness  of  age  was  gratified, 
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the  maimgrnicnt  or  afTaira;  and  tiis  pcttjr  oIQrei 
1(1  orcaHiorial  iiitei-ces.'^iiiiiH,  persuaded  Ihe  lena 
'  bim  as  Iheir  friend  and  bcnrfactor.  and  to  entreat 
B  enforcement  of  llirir  n^iiresentations  of  lianl  yenrs,  and 
B  f!ounti:nnn<;e't<i  jtetitiottH  for  ahatenifnt  of  rent. 
Thi-axylwlus  liad  tiow  biinqueltrd  on  flattrry,  till  he  rouM 
longer  bear  the  liarshness  of  rcinoristratice  or  the  inslpl- 
y  M  truth.     All  conti-urirty  to  his  own  opinion  shocked 
It  like  n  violation  of  NOine  natural  i-ighti  and  all  reiTom- 
mdatioii  of  his  alTairs  to  his  own  inspection  was  dreads  hy 
him  as  a  summmtR  to  tortiii'e.     tlis  diildren  were  alarmed  by 
the  sudden  richcw  of  Vafcr,  hut  their  complaints  were  lieariJ 
fcy  their  father  with  impHtiencc,  a-)  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
rainst  his  rjuict,  and  a  design  to  condemn  him,  for  their  own 
iv&ntage.   to  gnian  out  his  lant  hours  in  perplexity  nnil  1 
wigery;     The  diiugliters  retired  wllh  tears  in  their  eyea^ 
ttthc  son  continued  his  importunities  till  Jic  found  his  inhe-  1 
tane«  haaarded  hy  bis  obitinaiy.     Vafer  triumphed  overall  J 
"r  efforts,  and.  continuing  to  confirm  himself  in  authurt^-, 
hft  dcatli  of  liis  niusdr  purrliivsed  nn  estate,  and  bade  dc-  J 
hnre  to  iuriuiry  and  justice. 


October  n,  1751. 


I'^OKB  oftliv  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and  power  upon^ 
HligrncG  and  depeudHiice  is  inoi-e  mischievous  in  its  consc- 
i,  or  more  fii  (lueutly  practised  with  wanlon  negligence, 
e  encouragement  of  exiwctations  which  are  never  to 
)  gratifled.  and  thu  elation  and  depression  of  the  heart  by 
tdlvss  vicissitudes  of  hojie  and  disiip[>ointtuent. 
Every  man  is  ricli  or  poor,  according  to  the  proportion 
btwccn  his  desires  and  enjoyments  :  any  cnlmgcment  of  bis 
wMaes  i«  tliercfore  equally  destructive  to  happiness  with  the 
uniinution  of  possession  ;  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long 
*r  what  be  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  enemy  to  liis 
■niet  than  if  he  had  i-oltbed  him  of  part  of  IiIh  patrimony. 
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But  representations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ;  of  artifices  by  which 
followers  are  attracted  only  to  decorate  the  retinue  of  pomp^ 
and  swell  the  shout  of  popularity^  and  to  be  dismissed  with 
contempt  and  ignominy^  when  their  leader  has  succeeded  or 
miscarried,  when  he  is  sick  of  show,  and  weary  of  noise. 
While  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  greatness, 
wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  solicitation^  the 
honest  oppoi*tunities  of  improving  his  condition  pass  by  with- 
out his  notice ;  he  neglects  to  cultivate  his  own  barren  soiU 
because  he  expects  every  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of 
spontaneous  fertility,  and  is  seldom  roused  from  his  delusion, 
but  by  the  gripe  of  distress  which  he  cannot  resist,  and  the 
sense  of  evUs  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions  affords 
a  just  image  of  hungry  servility,  flattered  with  the  appi*oach 
of  advantage,  doomed  to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  his  reach, 
always  within  a  few  days  of  felipity,  and  always  sinking  back 
to  his  former  wants  : 


Kai  fJir."*  T«ft«A«»  (ure'i^cv  y^aXi^*  uXyi  f;^d»TflC, 
'E^jtoT*  if  Xift9y[^  «  J  f  ■zs-persTXx^e  ynttcu' 
ZTftJra  ^i  ^f^etar  Tritm  ^*  hk  il^tf  tXsTSxt. 
Oc-vuitt  yotp  x.u\^ti  0  ytpoif  jristtt  f4,tf£UtyMf^ 

.    Tciiec  fCfXectfet  <pufe<rK£'  xxru^tsfctTKt  ^t  ^uifA4tf, 
Aiyapm  ^*  'v^^iTriir.Xx  xxreixprthy  ^u  Kxpjrefy 
Opc,^ai.  Kctt  potcci    KUi  fJLViXiett  ctyXxoxccpTTct^ 
XvKeiiy  Tt  yXvKipu,)^  x.at  iXuieii  reXeioate-ett. 
TS/v  otot    i':vTii  0  ytfioff  itti  %iPti  /LucrxT^xty 
Tfic;  a*  uvif^c^    iyrjurxt  vron  u(piec  rxtoifr.,. 

'*I  saw,''  says  Homer's  UJysses,  '*  the  severe  piinislimont  ol 
Tantalus.  In  a  lake,  wiiose  waters  approached  to  his  lip, 
he  stood  burning  with  tliirst,  without  the  power  to  drink. 
Whenever  he  inclined  his  head  to  the  stream,  some  deity  com- 
manded it  to  be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  appeared  at  his  feet- 
Around  him  lofty  ti'ces  spread  their  fruits  to  view  :  the  pear, 
the  pomegranate,  and  tlie  apple,  the  green  olive,  and  the  lus- 
cious fig  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever  lie  extended  his 
hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  by  the  winds  into  clouds 
and  obscuritv." 

This  image  of  misery  w  as  perhaps  originally  suggested  to 
some  i>oet  by  the  conduct  of  his  p;\ti*on,  by  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  splr:i(!()i!i-  wliich  \i6  never  must  partake,  by  fruit- 
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less  attempts  to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  by  the 
sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  he  thought  his  labours 
almost  at  an  end.  To  groan  with  poverty,  when  all  about 
hiiii  was  opulence,  riot,  and  superfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
wliicli  he  had  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and  ha)d  long 
endeavoured  to  deserve,  squandered  at  last  on  nameless  igno- 
rance, was  to  thii*st  with  water  flowing  before  him,  and  to 
see  tJie  fruits,  to  whicli  Iiis  hunger  was  hastening,  scattered 
by  the  wind.  Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he  may 
have  suffered,  express  with  more  justness  or  force  the  vexa- 
tions of  dependance. 

TO  THE  lUMBLKK. 

Siu — I  am  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  courted  and 
envied  as  the  favourites  of  the  great  Having  often  gained 
the  prize  of  composition  at  the  univei*sity,  I  began  to  hope 
that  1  should  obtain  the  same  distinction  in  every  other  place, 
and  determined  to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  1  was  des- 
tined by  my  parents,  and  in  which  the  interest  of  my  family 
would  have  procured  mc  a  very  advantageous  settlement  The 
pride  of  wit  fluttered  in  my  lieart ;  and  when  I  prepared  to 
leave  tlie  college,  iiotliing  entered  my  imagination  but  honours, 
caresses,  and  iTwards ;  riehcs  without  labour,  and  luxury 
without  expense. 

I  however  deljiyed  my  departui'e  for  a  time,  to  finish  the 
performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw  tlie  first  notice  of  man^ 
Ivind  upon  me.  Mlien  it  was  completed  I  Iiurricd  to  London, 
and  considered  every  moment  that  passed  before  its  publica- 
tion, as  lost  in  a  kind  of  neutral  existence,  and  cut  oQ'fi'om 
the  golden  hours  of  happiness  and  fame.  The  piece  was  at 
last  printed  and  disseminated  by  a  rapid  sale  ;  I  wandered 
from  one  place  of  concourse  to  another,  feasted  from  morning 
to  night  on  the  reiR'tition  of  my  own  praises,  and  enjoyed  the 
various  conjectures  of  critics,  the  mistaken  candour  of  my 
friends,  and  the  im]M)tent  malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had 
read  the  manuscript  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ;  others 
had  seen  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they  could  not  forbear 
to  wonder  at  its  present  excellence ;  some  had  conversed  with 
the  author  at  the  coffee-house ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  they 
had  lent  him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  performance  is  so  favourably  read  as  that 
of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  remain  concealed,  till  those  by  whom  literary  reputation 
is  established  had  given  their  suff'rages  too  publicly  to  retract 
Hiem.     At  length  my  bookseller  informed  me  that  Aurantius^ 
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flie  standing  patron  of  merit,  had  sent  inqtiries  after  me, 
and  invited  me  to  his  acquaintance. 

The  time  ^hich  I  had  long  expected  was  now  arrived*  I 
went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating  heart,  for  I  looked  upon  our 
interview  a^  the  critical  moment  of  my  destiny.  I  was  re- 
ceived with  civilities,  which  my  academic  rudeness  made  m« 
unable  to  repay ;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from  my  confusion, 
I  prosecuted  the  conversation  with  such  liveliness  and  pro- 
priety, that  I  confirmed  my  new  friend  in  his  esteem  of  my 
abilities,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  pro- 
fession, and  raptures  of  fondness. 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius,  who  had 
assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his  friends  to  partake  of  tlie 
entertainment  Again  I  exerted  my  powers  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  ami  again  found  every  eye  sparkling  with  delight, 
and  evei-j'  tongue  silent  with  attention.  1  now  became  fami- 
liar at  tjie  table  of  Aurantius,  but  could  never,  in  his  most 
private  or  jocund  hours,  obtain  more  from  him  than  general 
declarations  of  esteem,  or  endearments  of  tenderness,  wliich 
included  no  p.irticalar  promise,  and  therefore  conferred  no 
claim.  This  frigid  reserve  somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when 
he  complained  of  three  days  absence,  I  took  care  to  inform 
him  \^ith  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I  had  been  de- 
tained by  his  rival  Pollio. 

Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  endangered  by  the 
desertion  of  a  wit ;  and,  lest  I  should  have  an  inclination  to 
wander,  told  me  tliat  I  could  never  find  a  friend  more  con- 
stant and  zealous  than  himself;  that  indeed  he  had  made  no 
promises,  because  he  hoped  to  surprise  me  witli  advancement, 
but  had  been  silently  promoting  my  interest,  and  should  con- 
tinue his  gooil  ofiices,  unless  he  fouud  tiie  kimlness  of  others 
more  desired. 

If  you,  Mr,  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your  philosophy 
within  the  attraction  of  greatness,  you  know  tlie  force  of  such 
language  introduced  with  a  smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and 
impressed  at  tlie  conclusion  with  an  air  of  solemn  sincerity. 
From  that  instant  1  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  Aurantius; 
and,  as  he  immediately  resumed  his  former  gaiety,  expected 
every  morning  a  summons  to  some  employment  of  dignity 
and  profit.  One  month  succeeded  another,  and,  in  defiance 
of  appearance.  I  still  fancied  myself  nearer  to  my  wishes, 
and  continued  to  dream  of  success,  and  wake  to  disappoint- 
ment. At  last  the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  mc 
to  abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  necessary  to  the 
company  with  whom  I  associated,  and  the  rank  to  which  1 
should  be  raised.     Aurantius,  from  tlie  momentT  in  which  he 
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discovered  my  poverty^  considered  me  as  fully  in  his  power, 
and  afterwards  rather  permitted  my  attendance  than  invited 
it;  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  refuse  my  visits,  whenever 
he  had  other  amusements  within  reach,  and  often  suffered  me 
to  wait,  without  pretending  any  necessary  business.  When 
I  was  admitted  to  his  table,  if  any  man  of  rank  equal  to  his 
own  was  present,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  my  writings, 
and  commend  my  ingenuity,  by  which  he  intended  to  apolo- 
gize for  tlie  confusion  of  distinctions,  and  tlie  improper  as- 
sortment of  his  company ;  and  often  called  upon  me  to  enter- 
tain his  friends  with  my  productions,  as  a  sportsman  delights 
the  squii*es  of  his  neighbourhood  with  the  curvets  of  his  horse, 
or  tlie  obedience  of  his  spaniels. 

To  complete  my  mortincation,  it  was  his  practise  to  impose 
tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  me  to  write  upon  such  subje-cts 
as  he  thought  susceptible  of  ornament  and  illustration.  With 
these  extorted  performances  he  was  little  satisfied,  because 
jiio  rarely  found  in  them  the  ideas  which  his  own  imagination 
had  suggested,  and  which  he  therefore  thought  more  natural 
than  mine. 

When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rudeness  and  insult 
soon  enter  the  breach.  He  now  found  that  he  might  safely 
lianiss  me  with  vexation,  tliat  he  had  fixed  the  shackles  of 
patronage  upon  me,  and  that  I  could  neither  resist  him  nor 
escape.  At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  my  servitude,  when 
the  clamour  of  creditors  was  vehement,  and  my  necessity 
known  to  be  extreme,  he  offered  me  a  small  office,  but  hinted 
his  expectation  that  I  should  marry  a  young  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

I  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamities  as  to  comply 
witli  this  proposal ;  but  knowing  that  complaints  and  expos- 
tulations  would  but  gratify  his  insolence,  I  turned  away  with 
that  contempt  with  which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat 
the  wretch  who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  robber  witliout  the 
temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who  lui*es  the  credulous  and 
tlioughtless  to  maintain  the  show  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth 
of  his  table,  at  the  expense  of  honour,  happiness,  and  life. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

LiBSRALIS. 
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Ho.  164.    Saturdat,  October  12,  1751. 

ViHvrnf  Gmtre,  CattnU  Ante.  Ma»t« 

Gftunii  prelendi  to  Cato's  Fame ; 
And  proves — ^by  Cato's  viee  fa»  claim. 

DisTTHCTioif  is  SO  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  man,  that  a 
great  part  of.  the  pam  and  pleasure  of  life  arises  from  the 
gratiication  or  disappointment  of  an  incessant  wish  for  so- 
periority,  from  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  secret  competi- 
tionsy  from  victories  and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  us  of  great  importance  in  reality,  none  are  conscious 
except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of  praise  is 
the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attainment  is  attempted. 
Ekery  man,  however  hopeless  his  pretensions  may  appear  to 
all  but  himself,  has  some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  to 
reputation;  some  art  by  which  he  imagines  that  the  notice 
of  the  world  will  be  attracted ;  some  quality,  good  .or  bad, 
which  discriminates  him  from  the  common  henl  of  mo?*tals, 
and  by  which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  compelled 
to  fear  him.  The  ascents  of  honour,  however  steep,  never 
appear  inaccessible;  he  that  desp^rs  to  scale  the  precipices 
by  which  learning  and  valour  have  mnducted  their  favour* 
ites,  discovers  some  by-path»  or  easier  acrlivity,  which.  tho;i  ^h 
it  cannot  bring  him  to  the  summit,  will  yet  enable  ti  lo 
overtook  those  witli  whom  he  is  now  contending  for  emi- 
nence; and  we  seldom  require  more  to  tlie  happiness  of  the 
present  hour,  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands  next  before  us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and  act  \vboIly 
by  imitation,  most  of  those  wlio  aspire  to  lionour  and  appl:iuse 
propose  to  themselves  some  example  which  serves  as  the  mo- 
del of  their  conduct  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almost 
every  man,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  enlisted 
himself  under  some  leader  whom  he  expects  to  conduct  him 
to  renowTi ;  to  have  some  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his 
view,  whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume,  and  whose 
performances  he  labours  to  equal. 

When  the  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judiciously  copied, 
the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excellence,  which  he  could  never 
Lave  attained  witliout  direction ;  for  few  are  formed  with 
abilities  to  discover  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  before. 
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But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gratitjr  pride  «t  a 
cheaper  rate :  not  the  qualities  which  are  most  iUastrioai^ 
but  tliose  which  are  of  easiest  attainment,  are  selected  for 
imitation ;  and  the  honours  and  rewards  which  public  grati- 
tude has  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankindf  are  expected  by 
wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them  in  their  vices  and  defects, 
or  adopt  some  petty  singularities,  of  which  those  from  whom 
they  are  borrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  conspicuous, 
but  he  is  on  one  side,  censured  by  undisceming  malice,  which 
reproaches  him  for  his  best  actions,  and  slanders  his  appa- 
rent and  incontestible  excellencies ;  and  idolized  on  the  other 
by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his  faults  and  foUiet 
into  virtues.  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  by  whose  intimacy 
his  acquaintances  imaeine  themselves  dignified,  generally 
diffuses  among  them  his  mien  and  his  habits;  and  indee^^ 
without  more  vigilance  than  is  generally  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation of  tlie  minuter  parts  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when 
we  converse  much  with  one  whose  gen^*al  character  excite* 
our  veneration,  to  escape  all  contagion  of  his  peculiarities) 
even  wlien  we  do  not  deliberately  think  them  worthy  of  our 
notice,  and  when  they  would  have  excited  laughter  or  dis* 
gust,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  their  alliance  to  nobler 
qualities,  and  accidentally  consorted  with  knowledge  or  with 
virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured  sometimes  steal 
secretly  and  imperceptibly  upon  the  wise  and  virtuous,  but, 
by  injudicious  fondness  or  thoughtless  vanity,  are  adopted 
vnth  design.  There  is  scarce  any  failing  of  mind  or  bodyt 
any  errour  of  opinion,  or  depravity  of  practice,  which,  instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its  natural  eflfects,  has 
not  at  one  time  or  oth^  gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of 
praise,  and  been  displayed  with  ostentatious  industry  by 
those  who  sought  kindred  minds  among  the  wits  or  heroes, 
and  could  prove  tiieir  relation  only  by  similitude  of  defor- 
mity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every  habit 
which  reason  condemns  maybe  indulged  and  avowed.  When 
a  man  is  upbraided  with  his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  pardon- 
ed if  he  endeavours  to  run  for  shelter  to  some  celebrated 
name ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suflTered  that,  from  the  retreats  to 
which  he  fled  from  infamy,  he  should  issue  again  with  the 
confidence  of  conquests,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  praise. 
Tet  we  see  men  that  waste  their  patrimony  in  luxury,  de-« 
stroy  their  health  with  debauchery,  and  enervate  their  minds 
with  idleness,  because  there  have  been  some  whom  luxury 
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nerer  ooikld  sink  into  ooBtempC,  nor  idkMiB  hinder  from  flie 
fraise  of  genius. 

This  graertl  inclination  of  mankind  to  amr  diaractos  in 
the  gross,  and  the  force  which  the  recommendation  of  illos- 
trioos  examples  adds  to  flie  allarementB  of  rice,  oocht  to  be 
considered  by  all  whose  character  exdndes  them  mm  the 
shades  of  secrecy^  as  incitements  to  scmpoloos  cantion  and 
nniyersal  purity  of  manners.  No  man^  however  enslaved  to 
his  appetites,  or  harried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  he  pre- 
serves his  intellectB  vnimpairedjjpleaae  Umself  with  promot- 
ing tiie  cormption  of  odim.  He  whose  merit  has  enligrged 
his  influence,  would  surelv  widi  to  exert  it  for  the  benellt  of 
mankind.  Tet  such  will  be  flie  ellbct  of  his  rqmtation,  while 
lie.  suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  mult,  that  they 
who  have  no  hope  to  rea(£  his  excellence,  will  catch  at  his 
fiulings,  and  his  virtues  will  be  cited  to  justify  the  copiers  of 
Us  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  consign  illustrious 
^ames  to  posterity,  to  take  care  lest  their  readers  be  misled 
by  ambiguous  examples.  That  writer  may  be  justly  con- 
demned as  an  enemy  to  goodness,  wlu>  suflSsrs  fondness  or 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the  faults 
which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best  have  committed  from  that 
ignominv  which  guilt  ought  always  to  suflbr,  and  with  which 
it  should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  dignified  by  its 
neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth,  since  we  shall  be  in  dan- 

r  of  beholding  it  without  abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  bt 

id  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sur- 
rounding splendour. 


£ui 
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H»  9i0iy  «AA«  xiinK,  fZf  ynpSf^  TrXUTti^  ttf^i, 

Oi  r«Tf  /uf  xf^^  hnHfV99^  Mr*  nh  it  ux^h 
N»»  i'iwort  xfnr^Mi  /m  iifttfuii^  tot'  tx«»» 

Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old ; 
A  harder  case  than  mine  was  never  told  $ 
Blest  with  the  power  to  use  them — I  had  none ; 
Loaded  with  richet  no^ — the  pow'r  is  gone. 


AlTTIPBIlVS. 


F.  Liwxs. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpromising 
task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the  power  of  their  elo- 
quence to  show  that  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have, 
by  many  arguments  and  examples,  proved  the  instability  of 
every  condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are  excited.  'They 
have  set  before  our  ^es  all  the  calamities  to  which  we  are 
exposed  from  the  frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,, 
or  the  stratagems  of  malice ;  they  have  terriiied  greatness 
with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties,  wit  with  criti- 
cism, and  beauty  with  disease. 

All  the  force  of  treason,  and  all  the  charms  of  language,  are 
indeed  necessary  to  support  positions  which  every  man  hears 
with  a  wish  to  confute  them.  Truth  finds  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  mind  when  she  is  introduced  by  desire,  and  attended 
by  pleasure ;  but  when  she  intrudes  uncalled,  and  brings  only 
fear  and  sorrow  in  her  train,  the  passes  of  the  intellect  are 
barred  against  her  by  prejudice  and  passion ;  if  she  some- 
times forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  she  seldom 
long  keeps  possession  of  her  conquests,  but  is  ejected  by 
some  favoured  enemy,  or  at  best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty, without  influence  and  without  authority. 

That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet  suffer  not 
that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects  or  limit  our  expecta- 
tions ;  that  life  is  miserable  we  all  feel,  and  yet  we  believe 
that  the  time  is  near  when  we  shall  feel  it  no  longer.  But 
to  hope  happiness  and  immortality  is  equally  vain.  Our  state 
may  indeed  be  more  or  less  embittered,  as  our  duration  may 
be  more  or  less  contracted ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity  which  we 
can  ever  attain  will  be  littie  better  than  idleviation  of  misery, 
and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain  from  our  wants  than 
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pkagore  firom  our  enjoyments.  The  inddent  wUdi  I  an 
going  to  rdate  will  show,  thmt  to  destroy  the  cfltet  of  all  oar 
saccessy  it  is  not  neoessaiy  tiiat  any  slnal  calanity  sbooM 
fidl  upon  nsy  fliat  we  should  be  harassea  by  implacable  per* 
secution,  or  excmciatod  by  irremediable  pains ;  the  brighir 
est  hours  of  prosperity  have  their  cloods,  and  the  stream  of 
life,  if  it  is  not  ruffled  by  obstructionsy  wDl  grow  putrid  by 
stagnation* 

My  father,  resolving  not  to  imitate  flie  folly  of  his  ances- 
tors, who  had  hitherto  lefik  the  youngest  sons  encumbrances 
on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to  a  lucrative  profiDssion ;  and  I, 
being  cureful  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was  at 
ttie  usual*  time  at  which  young  men  entor  the  world,  well 
qulilied  for  the  eiercise  of  the  business  which  I  had  chosen. 

My  eagerness  to  disting^h  myself  in  public,  and  my 
impatience  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  life  to  which  my  indi- 
gence conined  me,  did  hot  suflfer  me  to  continue  long  in  the 
tUNni  where  I  was  bom.  I  went  away  as  from  a  place  of 
Gonlbiemen^  with  a  resolution  to  return  no  more,  till  I  should 
be  able  to  dazzle  with  my  splendour  those  who  now  looked 
Upon  me  with  contempt,  to  reward  those  who  had  paid  ho- 
nours to  my  dawning  merit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  suffered 
me  to'gKde  by  them  unknown  and  neglected,  how  much  they 
mistook  their  interest  in  omitting  to  propitiate  a  genius  like 
riiine. 

Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  forth  into  the  un- 
known worid,  in  quest  of  riches  and  honours,  which  I  expect- 
ed to  procure  in  a  very  short  time;  for  what  could  withhold 
them  from  industry  and  knowledge  ?  He  that  indulges  hope 
will  always  be  disappointed.  Reputation  I  very  soon  obtain- 
ed ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more  cheaply  acknowledged  than 
rewarded,  I  did  not  find  myself  yet  enriched  in  proportion  to 
my  celebrity. 

I  had,  however,  in  time,  surmounted  the  obstacles  by 
which  envy  and  competition  obstruct  the  first  attempts  of  a 
new  claimant,  and  saw  my  opponents  and  censurers  tacitiy 
confessing  tiieir  despair  of  success,  by  courting  my  friend- 
ship and  yielding^  to  my  influ^ce.  They  who  once  pursued 
ine,  were  noi^  satisfied  to  escape  from  me  ;  and  they  who  had 
before  thought  me  presumptuous  in  hoping  to  overtake  them, 
had  now  their  utmost  wish,  if  they  were  permitted,  at  no 
great  distance,  quietiy  to  follow  roe. 

My  wanto  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my  acquisitions 
lncr«ised,  and  the  time  came,  at  length,  when  I  thought  my- 
self enabled  to  gratify  all  reasoniuile  desires,  and  when, 
flberetot^  I  resolved  to  eigoy  tliat  plen^  and  serenity  which 
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I  had  been  hitherto  labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy  them  while 
I  was  yet  neither  crushed  by  age  into  infirmity ,  nor  so  habitu* 
ated  to  a  particular  manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqualified  for 
new  studies  or  entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and,  to  set  myself  at  once 
free  from  all  importunities  to  resume  it,  changed  my  resi- 
dence-, and  devoted  the  remaining  part  of  my  time  to  quiet 
and  amusement.  Amidst  innumerable  projects  of  pleasure, 
which  restless  idleness  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which  most^ 
when  they  came  to  the  moment  of  execution,  were  rejected 
for  others  of  no  longer  continuance,  some  accident  revived  in 
my  imagination  the  pleasing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It 
was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those  from  whom  I  had  been  so 
long  absent,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  my 
former  resolution,  and  I  wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  1 
had  KO  long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

Full  of  the  admiration  which  I  should  excite,  and  the*  ho- 
mage which  I  should  receive,  I  dressed  my  servants  in  a  more 
ostentatious  livery,  puirhased  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  re- 
solved to  dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  with  an 
unexpected  blaze  of  greatness. 

>V|iile  the  preparations  that  vanity  required  were  made 
for  my  departure,  which,  as  workmen  will  not  easily  be  hur- 
ried beyond  their  ordinary  rate,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I 
solaced  my  impatience  with  imagining  the  various  censures 
that  my  appearance  would  produce ;  the  hopes  which  some 
would  feel  from   my  bounty  ;  the  terrour  which  my  power 
would  strike  on  othei*s;  the  awkward  respect  with  which  I 
should  be  accosted  by  timorous  ofBciousness  ;  and  the  distant 
n*verence  with  which  others,  less  familiar  to  splendour  and 
dignity,  would  be  contented  to  gaze  upon  me.     I  deliberated 
a  long  time,  whether  I  should  immediately  descend  to  a  level 
with  my  former  acquaintances,  or  make  my  condescension 
moi*e  grateful  by  a  gentle  transition  from  haughtiness  and  re- 
serve.    At  length  I  determined  to  forget  some  of  my  com- 
panions, till  they  discovered  themselves  by  some  indubitable 
token,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  others  upon  my 
good  fortune  with  indifference,  to  show  that  I  always  expected 
what  I  had  now  obtained.     The  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace I  purposed  to  reward  with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  a 
roasted  ox,  and  then  recommend  to  them  to  return  to  their 
work. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted,  and  I  be- 
gan the  journey  of  triunipli,  whicli  1  could  have  wislied  to 
have  ended  in  the  same  moment :  but  my  horses  felt  none  of 
their  master's  ardour,  and  1  was  shaken  four  days  upon  rug* 
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ged  roads.  I  then  entered  the  town ;  and,  having  grackrasly 
let  fall  the  glasses,  that  myperson  might  be  seen,  pasoed 
slowly  through  the  street  The  noise  of  the  wheels  bron^t 
the  inhabitants  to  their  doors,  but  I  could  not  perceiye  that 
I  was  known  by  them.  At  lai(t  I  alighted^  and  my  name,  I 
suppose,  was  told  by  my  servants,  fmr  the  barber  stept  from 
the  opposite  house,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest 
joy  in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the  rule  that  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself,  I  repressed  with  a  frigid  graciousness. 
The  fellow,  instead  at  sinking  into  dejection,  turned  away 
with  contempt,  and  left  me  to  consider  1m>w  thesecond  saluta- 
tion should  be  received.  The  next  friend  was  better  treated, 
for  I  soon  found  that  I  must  purchase  by  civility  that  regard 
which  I  had  expected  to  enforce  by  insolence. 

There  ¥^as  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  harmony  of  bells, 
no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  of  joy ;  the  business  of  the  day 
went  forward  as  before ;  and,  after  having  ordered  a  splendid 
supper,  which  no  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  my  cha- 
grin hindered  me  from  tasting,  1  went  to  bed,  where  the  vexa- 
tion of  disappointment  overpowered  the  fatigue  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  kept  me  from  sleep. 

I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifications,  as  to  in- 
quire after  the  present  state  of  the  town,  apd  found  that  I  had 
been  absent  too  long  to  obtain  the  triumph  ^ich  had  flattered 
my  expectation.  Of  the  friends  whose  compliments  I  expect- 
ed, some  had  long  ago  moved  to  distant  provinces,  some  had 
lost  in  the  maladies  of  age  all  sense  of  another's  prosperity, 
and  some  had  forgotten  our  former  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
distress*  Of  throe  whom  I  had  resolved  to  punish  for  their 
former  offences  by  a  longer  continuance  of  neglect,  one  was, 
by  his  own  industry,  raised  above  my  scorn,  and  two  were 
sheltered  from  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved,  fear- 
ed, or  hated,  all  whose  envy  or  whose  kindness  I  had  hopes  of 
contemplating  with  pleasure,  were  swept  away,  and  tlieir 
place  was  filled  by  a  new  generation  with  other  views  and 
other  competitions ;  and,  among  many  proofs  of  the  impo- 
tence of  wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me  very  few 
distinctions  in  my  native  place. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Sbrotinvs. 
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No.  166.     Saturday,  October,  19, 1751. 

Pauper  erit  semper,  H  pauper  et,  jEtmUane, 

Dantur  spet  nvUit  nunc  niei  diuiUbut.  Mart. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  you  must  so  remain. 

The  nch  alone  hare  idl  the  means  of  g^n.  Ed.  Gatx. 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated  in  all 
ages  than  tiiat  of  the  neglect  of  merit  associated  with  poverty, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  valuable  or  pleasing  qualities 
force  themselves  into  view,  when  they  are  obscur^  by  indi- 
gence. It  has  been  long  observed,  that  native  beauty  has 
little  power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments  which  fortunre 
bestows,  and  that  to  want  the  favour  of  others  is  often  suffi- 
cient  to  hinder  us  from  obtaining  it. 

Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet  convinced 
of  their  errour,  or  that  their  conviction  is  without  power  to 
influence  their  conduct ;  for  poverty  still  continues  to  produce 
contempt,  and  still  obstructs  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of 
virtue.  The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher  sta- 
tions, and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  placed  below  the  level  of  its  notice,  and  who  in  dis- 
tant regions  and  lower  situations  are  struggling  with  distress, 
or  toiling  for  bread.  Among  the  multi^des  overwhelmed 
with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  common  to  find  those  whom 
a  very  little  assistance  would  enable  to  support  themselves 
with  decency,  and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  rela- 
tions, what  they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostentation,  luxury^ 
or  frolic 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  does  not  easily 
conciliate  affection.  He  that  has  been  confined  from  his  in- 
fancy to  the  conversation  of  the  lowest  classes  of  ipankind, 
must  necessarily  want  those  accomplishments  which  are  the 
usuid  means  of  attracting  favour ;  and  though  truth,  fortitude, 
and  probity,  give  an  indisputable  right  to  reverence  and  kind- 
ness, they  will  not  be  distinguished  by  common  eyes,  unless 
they  are  brightened  by  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  cast  aside 
like  unpolished  gems,  of  which  none  but  the  artist  knows  the 
intrinsic  value,  till  their  asperities  are  smoothed  and  their 
incrustations  nibbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the  efficacy  of 
virtue,  as  impurity  send  harshness  of  style  impair  the  force  of 
reason,  and  rqgged  numbers  turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice  of 
disposition,  and  fertility  of  invention.    Few  have  strength  df 


reason  to  overrule  the  perceptions  of  sense ;  and  yet  fewer 
have  cdriosity  or  benevolence  to  struggle  loiq;  against  the 
first  impression ;  he  therefore  who  fails  to  please  in  his  sain- 
tation  and  address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  latent  ezoellsnciesy  or  fisarintisl 
qualities. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  snccejrafiil  manner  of 
approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessitous,  Wliose  condition 
subjects  every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.  He 
whose  confidence  of  merit  incites  him  to  meetf  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  flattered 
ihmselves  with  their  own  dignity,  is  considered  as  an  inso* 
knt  ievellMr,  impatimt  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  rank  and 
wealtii,  eager  to  usurp  flie  station  to  which  he  has  no  right, 
and  to  confound  tlie  subordinations  of  society;  and  who 
would  contribute  to  the  exaHxition  of  that  spirit  which  even 
want  and  calamity  are  not  able  to  restrain  from  rudeness 
and  rebellion. 

But  no  better  success  will  commonly  be  found  to  attend  ser- 
vility and  dejection,  which  often  give  pride  the  confidence  to 
treat  them  with  contempt  A  request  made  with  diffidence 
and  timidity  is  easily  denied,  because  the  petitioner  himself 
seems  to  doubt  its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  recipocal ;  we  are  desirous  of  pleas- 
ing otiiers,  because  we  receive  pleasure  from  them ;  but  by 
what  means  can  the  man  please,  whose  attention  is  engrossed 
by  his  distresses,  and  who  has  no  leisure  to  be  officious; 
whose  will  is  restrained  by  his  necessities,  and  who  has  no 
power  to  confer  benefits ;  whose  understanding  is  impeded  by 
Ignorance  ? 

It  is  yet  a  more  ofibnsive  discouragement,  that  the  same 
actions  performed  by  different  hands  produce  different  effects, 
and,  instead  of  rating  the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate 
too  frequently  the  performance  by  the  man.  It  sometimes 
hi^pens  in  the  combinations  of  life,  that  important  services 
are  performed  by  inferiours ;  but  though  their  seal  and  activ- 
ity mi7  be  paid*by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom. excite 
that  flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtun  that  accumulation  of  recom- 
pOMe,  with  which  all  think  it  their  duty  to  acknowledge  the 
mvoor  of  those  who  descend  to  their  assistance *from  a  higher 
elevation.  To  be  obliged,  is  to  he  in  some  respect  inferiour 
to  another ;  and  few  willihgiy  indulge  the  OMmory  of  an  ac- 
tion which  raises  one  whom  they  ham  always  been  s/ccus- 
tomed  to  think  below  them,  but  satiety  themselves  with  faint 
praise  and  penurious  payment^  and  tiien  drive  it  from  their 
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own  minds,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge 
of  others. 

It  nmy  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of  those  who  can 
be  supposed  to  want  a  reward,  that  they  were  produced  not 
by  kindness  but  interest ;  they  are,  therefore,  when  they  are 
no  longer  wanted,  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  insinuation,  or 
stratagems  of  selfishness.  Benefits  which  are  received  as 
giftsvfrom  wealth,  are  exacted  as  debts  from  indigence ;  and 
he  that  in  a  high  station  is  celebrated  for  superfluous  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely  been  confessed 
to  have  done. his  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevolence  to  oblige, 
when  exerted  under  the  disadvantages  of  great  inferiority  i 
for,  by  the  habitual  arrogance  of  wealth,  such  expectations 
are  commonly  formed  as  no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy; 
and  what  regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  le^  than  was 
demanded  fi*om  him  ? 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  wliich  were  never 
purchased  by  precedent  favours,  and  there  is  an  affection  not 
arising  from  gratitude  or  gross  interest,  by  which  similar 
natures  are  attracted  to  each  other,  without  prospect  of  any 
other  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  sentiments, 
and  the  hope  of  confirming  their  esteem  of  themselves  by  the 
approbation  of  each  otiier.  But  tliis  spontaneous  fondness 
seldom  rises  at  the  sight  of  poverty,  which  every  one  regards 
with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the  applause  is  no  more 
courted  by  vanity,  than  the  countenance  is  solicited  by  ambi- 
tion. The  most  generous  and  disinterested  friendship  must 
be  resolved  at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves  ;  he  therefore 
whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  us  to  consider  his  esteem 
as  a  testimonial  of  desert,  will  always  find  our  hearts  open  to 
his  endearments.  We  every  day  see  men  of  eminence  followed 
with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  dependence,  and  courted  with 
all  the  blandishments  of  flattery,  by  those  who  want  nothing 
from  them  but  professions  of  regard,  and  who  think  tliem« 
selves  liberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  smile,  or  an  embrace. 

But  those  prejudicies  which  every  mind  feels  more  or  less 
in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other  opinions,  which  only 
custom  and  example  have  impressed  upon  us,  to  be  in  time 
subjected  to  reason.  We  must  learn  how  to  separate  the  real 
character  from  extraneous  adhesions  and  casual  circum- 
stances, to  consider  closely  him  whom  we  are  about  to  adopt 
or  to  reject ;  to  regard  his  inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions ; 
to  trace  out  those  virtues  whicli  lie  torpid  in  the  heart  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  those  vices  that  lurk  unseen  by  the 
absence  of  temptation ;  that  when  we  find  worth  faintly 
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shooting  in  the  shades  of  dbscmityy  we  may  let  in  li|^  nnd 
sunshine  upon  it^  and  ripen  barren  voUtion  into  e&cacj  and 
power.  ^ 


Nop  ler.    TuBSDAT,  Ocfcriber  £2, 1751. 

Candida  perpeiaa  reaida  Cpficorcff  a  leetOf 

Tamqae  pari  tender  mi  FemiM  nfma  j'^fo. 
DiUgai  Ula  9enem  quondamf  tedei  ipta  man'to 

Tone  quoque  cum  Juerii  nan  videaSur  anut.  Mabt. 

llieir  DOptbl  bed  may  tmilin^  Concord  dreM^ " 

And  Veniu  stiU  the  happy  union  bleat ! 

Wrinkled  with  age,  may  mutual  lore  and  truth 

To  their  dim  eyea  recaU  the  bloom  of  youth.  F.  Lawia. 

TO  THE  RAMBLKK. 

SiBi — ^It  is  not  common  to  envy  those  with  whom  we  can- 
not easily  be  placed  in  comparison.  Every  man  sees  without 
malevolence  the  progpress  of  another  in  thb  tracts  of  life,  which 
he  has  himself  no  desire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  incli- 
nation to  cavils  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  those  whose 
distance  will  not  suffer  them  to  draw  the  attention  of  man- 
kind from  his  own  merit.  The  sailor  never  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  contest  the  lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the  Rambler, 
However  jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much  disturbed  by  the 
success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or  Ispahan. 

We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  to  you  any  superlative  degree 
ot  virtue,  when  we  believe  that  we  may  inform  you  of  our 
diange  of  condition  without  danger  of  malignant  fascina- 
tion ;  and  that  when  yon  read  of  the  marriage  of  your  corres- 
pondents Hymen»usand  Tranquilla,  you  will  join  your  wishes 
to  those  of  tiirir  other  fnends  for  the  happy  event  of  an  union 
in  which  caprice  and  selfishness  had  so  little  part 

There  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be  loss  deceived 
in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many  who  enter  into  tlie  same 
state,  that  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to  form  no  unreason- 
able expectations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  soft  hours 
of  courtship,  with  visions  of  felicity  which  human  power 
cannot  bestow,  or  of  perfection  which  human  virtue  cannot 
attain.  That  impartiality  with  which  we  endeavour  to  in- 
spect the  manners  of  all  whom^we  have  known  was  never  so 
much  overpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  discovered 
some  faults  and  vmiknesses  in  each  other;  and  joined  our 
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hands  in  conviction,  that  as  there  are  advantages  to  be  en- 
joyed in  marriage,  there  are  inconvenience  likewise  to  b^ 
endured  ;  and  that,  together  with  confederate  intellects  and 
auxiliar  virtues,  we  must  find  different  opinions  and  opposite 
inclinations. 

We.liowcver  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not  flattered  by 
himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the  day  of  marriage  ?  that 
we  arc  eminently  qualified  to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth 
is  without  any  such  remarkable  disparity  as  can  give  either 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  the  other  with  pompous  names 
and  splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling  in,  upon  any  domestic 
conti-oversy,  the  overbearing  assistance  of  powerful  relations.' 
Our  fortune  was  equally  suitable,  so  that  we  meet  without 
any  of  those  obligations,  wliich  always  produce  reproach  or 
suspicion  of  repi*oach,  which,  though  they  may  be  forgotten 
In  the  gaieties  of  the  first  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  sup- 
press, or  of  which  the  suppression  must  be  considered  as  a 
new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  tameness  and  submission,  till 
gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing 
degenerates  by  degrees  into  the  fear  of  offending* 

The  settlements  caused  no  delay  :  for  we  did  not  trust  oup 
affairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches  who  would  have  paid 
their  court  by  multiplying  {Stipulations.  Tranquilla  scorned 
to  detain  any  part  of  her  fortune  from  him  into  whose  hand  she 
delivered  up  her  person  ;  and  Hymenseus  thought  no  act  of 
baseness  more  criminaMhan  his  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her 
own  generosity,  who,  by  marrying  without  a  jointure^  con- 
demns her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  at 
last  boasts  his  liberality,  by  granting  what  only  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  kindness  enabled  him  to  withhold.  He  therefore 
received  on  the  jcommon  terms  the  portion  which  any  other 
woman  might  have  brought  him,  andreserved  all  the  exube- 
rance of  acknowledgment  for  those  excellencies  which  he  has 
yet  been  able  to  discover  only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  taking  the  last  draught  of  pleasure,  and 
resolve  not  to  quit  the  bowl  without  a  surfeit,  or  who  know 
themselves  about  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
to  lose  their  sense  of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of  perpetual 
amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf  before  they  sink.  Hy- 
menseus  often  repeated  a  medical  axiom,  that  the  succours  qf 
sickness  ouf^ht  not  to  be  wasted  in  health.  We  know  that 
however  our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts  bound  at 
the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time  of  listlessness  and  satiety^ 
of  peevishness  and  discontent^  must  come  at  last,  in  which  we 
shall  be  driven  for  relief  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that  the 
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iifiiformitjr  of  Ufe  iniist  be  8ottie&iioi  diversifiedt  and  tte 
Guities  of  cotiTeraation  sometimes  siin'i^  ^®  rejtiioe  in 
the  reflection  ih&  we  have  stores  of  novelty  yetunexhanaMly 
which  may  be  opened  when  repletion  shall  call  for  change* 
and  gt^tifications  yet  untasted,  by  which  life,  when  it  shall 
become  vapid  or  bitter,  may  be  restored  to  its  former  sweet- 
ness and.  sprightiineasy  and  again  irritate  the  appetiUs  and 
again  sparlile  in  the  cup. 

Our  time  will  probably  be.  less  tasteless  than  that  of  those 
whom  the  authority  and  avarice  of  parents  unite  almost  with- 
out their  consent  in  their  early  years,  before  they  have  aeca- 
mulated  any  fund  of  reflection,  or  collected  materials  for  m- 
tual  entertainment  Such  we  have  often  seen  rising  in  the 
morning  to  cardis»  and  retiring  in  the  afternoon  to  dose,  whose 
happiness  was  celebrated  by  their  neighbours,  because  they 
happened  to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and  to  he  kept  quiet  by 
insensibility,  and  agreed  to  eat  and  to  sleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are  ttorefore  no' 
strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues,  the  designs  and  competi- 
Sons,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our  cotemporaries.  We  nave 
both  amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  therefore  recount 
the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite  the  diqtates  of  ancient 
wisdom.  Every  occurrence  furnislies  Us  with  some  hint 
which  one  or  the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  ha|qien 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire  to  no  idle 
or  unimproving  solitude.  * 

Though  our  characters,  beheld  at  a  distance,  exhibit  this 
general  resemblance,  yet,  a  nearer  inspection  discovers  such 
a  dissimilitude  of  ourfaabitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each 
some  peculiar  advantages,  and  afibrds  that  concordia  discorSj 
that  suitable  disagreement  which  is  always  nece^ssary  to  in- 
tellectual harmony.  There  may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas 
which  admits  no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  as  leaves  nei- 
ther any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisions  of  the  other.  With 
such  contrariety  tliere  can  be  no  peace,  with  such  similarity 
tliere  can  be  no  pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  often 
formed  upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the  same 
conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets  issuing  from  distant 
springs,  are  each  impregnated  in  its  course  with  various  mix- 
tures, and  tinged  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet,  at 
las^  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  purify  themselves  by 
the  gentle  effervescence  of  contrary  qualities. 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree  as  we  con- 
verse without  reserve,  because  we  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
We  have  no  debts  to  be  paid  by.  imperceptible  deductioa  from 
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avowed  eipensesy  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
sttbaerviency  of  a  favoured  servant^  no  private  interviews 
with  needy  relations,  no  intelligence  witli  spies  placed  upon 
each  other.  We  considered  marriage  as  the  most  solemn 
league  of  perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artifice  and 
concealment  are  to  be  banish^  forever,  andln  which  every  act 
of  dissimulation  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ardour  of  de- 
sire, which  the  first  sight  of  pleasure  naturally  produces,  have 
long  ceased  to  hurry  us  into  irregularity  and  vehemence ;  and 
experience  has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too  valu- 
able to  be  sacrificed  to  complaisance.  TVe  have  thought  it  con- 
venient to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  pleasure,  and  now  only 
continue  that  course  of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered, 
confirmed  in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation,  supported  in 
our  resolution  by  mutual  encouragement,  and  assisted  in  our 
efforts  by  mutual  exhortation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  our  prospect  of  life,  a  prospe-ct 
which,  as  it  is  beheld  with  more  attention,  seems  to  open  more 
extensive  happiness,  and  spreads,  by  degrees,  into  tlie  boi^- 
less  regions  of  eternity.  But  if  all  our  prudence  has  been 
vain,  and  we  are  doomed  to  give  one  instance  more  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  tiiat  we  were  not  betrayed  by 
such  delusions  as  caution  could  not  escape,  since  we  sought 
happiness  only  in  the  arms  of  viilue.     We  are,  sir, 

Tour  humble  servants, 

Hymenjeus, 
Tran(iviixa. 
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Decipit 

Fr^nt  prima  fiiv/r««,  rara  merit  inteUigit 

Qu»^  interiore  ctididit  cura  ati^uh,  Phxdbus. 

The  tinsel  glitter,  and  the  specious  mien. 
Delude  the  most  -,  few  pry  behind  the  scene. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau,  that  **  a  mean  or  common 
thought  expressed  in  pompous  diction,  generally  pleases  more 
than  a  new  or  noble  sentiment  delivered  in  low  and  vulgar 
language ;  because  the  number  is  ereatcr  of  those  whom  cus- 
tom has  enabled  to  judge  of  words^  than  whom  study  has 
qualified  to  examine  things." 
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meanness  of  expression  as  are  vnabletodistingiiirii  propriety 
of  thought,  and  to  separate  ^mositiona  or  images  firm  the 
vehicles  by  which  they  are  coBreyed  to  the  uiaerstandiiig. 
But  this  kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  igno- 
rant or  superficial;  it  operates  nnifiHrraly  and  aniFwnlly 
upon  readers  of  all  classes-;  every  man^  however  profound 
or  abstracted,  perceives  himself  irresistibly  alienated  by  low 
terms ;  they  who  profess  the  most  zealous  adherence  to  truth 
are  forced  to  admtt  that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her 
ornaments ;  and  loses  much  of  her  power  over  the  sool,  when 
she  appears  disgraced  by  a  dress  uncouth  or  HI  adjusted. 

We  are  all  offended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not  disgusted  alike 
by  the  same  compositions,  because  we  do  not  all  agree  to  oen- 
sure  the  same  terms  as  low*  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrin- 
sically meaner  than  another ;  our  opinion  therefore  of  words, 
as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  established, 
depends  wholly  upon  accident  and  custom.  The  cottager 
thinks  tiiose  apartments  splendid  and  spacious,  which  an  inha- 
bitant of  palaces  will  despise  for  their  inelegance ;  and  to  him 
who  lias  passed  most  of  hb  hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite, 
many  expressioYis  will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  o&*ence ;  but  a  mean  term  never  fails 
to  displease  him  to  whom  it  appears  mean,  as  poverty  is  cer« 
tainly  and  invariably  despised,  though  he  who  is  poor  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  may  by  others  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  tlie  occasions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, or  the  general  character  of  them  who  use  them :  and  the 
disgust  which  they  produce  arises  from  the  revival  of  those 
images  with  which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus  if,  in 
the  most  solemn  discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to  occur  which 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  some  ludicrous  narrative, 
the  gravest  auditor  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter, 
when  they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the  same  accidental 
association,  are  utterly  unabled  to  guess  the  reason  of  his 
merriment.  Words  w^hich  convey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age, 
are  banished  from  elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another, 
because  they  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  can 
be  no  longer  heard  without  the  involuntary  recollection  of 
unpleasing  images. 

When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the  horrid  purpose 
of  stabbing  his  king,  he  breaks  out  amidst  his  emotions  into 
a  wish  natural  to  a  murderer : 
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•Come,  thick  night! 


And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  heD, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  Hold,  hold ! 

In  tliis  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry ;  that  force 
which  calls  new  powers  into  being,  which  embodies  senti- 
ment, and  animates  matter;  yet,  perhaps,  scarce  any  man 
now  peruses  it  without  some  disturbance  of  his  attention  from 
the  counteraction  of  tlie  words  to  the  ideas*  What  can  be 
more  dreadful  than  to  implore  the  presence  of  night,  invest- 
ed, not  in  common  obscurity,  but  in  the  smoke  of  hell  ?  Yet 
the  efficacy  of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of 
an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  in  the  stable,  and  dun  night 
may  come  or  go  without  any  other  notice  than  contempt 

If  we  start  into,  raptures  when  some  hero  of  the  Iliad  tells 
us  that  i'opv  fnAt9irmi,  his  lance  rages  with  eagerness  to  destroy; 
if  we  are  alarmed  at  the  terrour  of  the  soldiers  commanded 
by  Cssar  to  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  dreaded,  says 
Lucan,  lest  the  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  should  fly  back  upon  llie 
striker : 


Si  robora  tacra  fenrtnt^ 


In  ma  credebant  reditvrat  membra  tecvreB: 

None  dares  with  impious  steel  the  grore  to  rend. 
Lest  on  himself  the  destin'd  stroke  descend ; 

we  cannot  surely  but  sympathize  with  the  horrours  of  a  wretch 
about  to  mui*der  his  master,  his  friend,  his  beneJE^ctor,  who 
suspects  tliat  the  weapon  will  refuse  its  office,  and  start  back 
from  the  breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate.  Tet  this 
sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  by 
butchers  and  c<(M>ks  in  the  meanest  employments;  we  do  not 
immediately  conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to  be 
committed  with  a  kn\fe;  or  who  does  not,  at  last,  from  the 
long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with  sordid  offices,  feel  aver- 
sion rather  than  terrour  ? 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wi^jy,  in  the  madness  of  guilt,  that 
the  ins])ection  of  heaven  may  be  intercepted,  and  that  he 
may,  in  the  involutions  of  infernal  darkness,  escape  the  eye 
of  providence.  This  is  the  utmost  extravagance  of  deter- 
mined wickedness ;  yet  this  is  so  debased  by  two  unfortunate 
words,  that  while  I  endeavour  to  impress  on  ny  reader  the 
energy  of  the  sentiment,  I  can  scarce  check  my  risibility, 
when  the  expression  forces  itself  upon  my  mind ;  for  who. 
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without  some  relaxation  of  his  gravitj,  can  hear  of  Ihe  aFeii* 
gers  of  guilt  peqring  through  a  blanket  f 

These  imperfoctions  of  diction  are  less  obvious  to  the  reap 
der,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  common  usages;  fhqr  are 
therefor^  wholly  imperceptible  to  a  foreiner,  who  learns  our 
language  from  books,  ana  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
forcibly  than  a  modish  lady* 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  occur  to  compkts 
an  author,  few  are  of  more  importance  than  an  early  entrwoe 
Into  the  living  world.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  plant- 
ed in  solitodey  but  must  be  cultivated  in  public.  Arnmen* 
tation  may  be  taught  in  colleges^  and  theories  formea  in  re- 
tirement; but  the  artifice  of  embeiliriiment,  and  the  powers 
of  attraction,  can  be  gained  only  by  general  converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and  fashionable 
elq^ce  is  necessary  likewise  for  other  purposes.  The  injury 
that  grand  imagery  suffers  from  unsuitable  language  per- 
sonal  merit  mayfear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
the  success  of  ^neas  depended  on  the  favour  of  the  queen 
upon  whose  coasts  he  was  driven,  his  celestial  protectress 
thought  him  not  sufficiently  secured  aeainst  rejection  by  his 
piety  or  bravery^  but  decorated  him  for  the  interview  with 
preternatural  beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writings  or 
himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  contemn,  the  favour  of 
mankind,  must  add  grace  to  strength,  and  make  his  thoughts 
agreeable  as  well  as  useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who 
never  tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
patrons  of  science  or  virtue  should  be  solicitous  to  discover 
excellencies,  which  they  who  possess  them  shade  and  disguise. 
Few  have  abilities  so  much  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  worl4 
as  to  be  caressed  on  their  own  terms;  and  he  that  will  not 
condescend  to  recommend  himself  by  external  embellish- 
ments, must  submit  to  the  fate  of  just  sentiment  meanly  ex- 
pressed, and  be  ridiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  under- 
stood. 
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No.  169.     Tuesday,  October  29,  1751. 

AVc  pluteum  atdit,  nee  dettiortos  tafiit  wigutt,  Psbsius. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew; 

But  cbum'd,  like  spittle,  Irom  the  lips  tiicy  flew.        Dbtdist. 

Natural  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  formed  for 
long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity.  Thus  the  firm- 
est timber  is  of  tiirdy  growtii,  and  ai^mals  generally  exceed 
each  other  in  longevity,  in  pn>portion  to  the  time  between 
their  conception  and  their  birth. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  offspring  of 
the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  however  they  please  at  first 
by  flowery  luxuriance,  and  spread  in  tlic  sunshine  of  tem- 
porary favour,  can  seldom  endure  the  change  of  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  criticism  or  frost  of  neglect.  When 
Apelles  was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  liis  productions, 
and  the  incessant  attention  with  which  he  retouched  his 
pieces,  he  condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
he  painted  for  perpetuity* 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence  and  hurry.  For 
who  can  bear  with  patience  the  writer  w  ho  claims  such  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  his  species,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind 
are  at  leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies,  and 
that  posterity  will  reposite  his  casual  effusions  among  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  ? 

Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  transcendent  abili- 
ties, that  their  slighest  and  most  cursory  jierformances  excel 
all  that  labour  and  study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  com- 
pose ;  as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous  pi*oducts 
cannot  be  equalled  in  other  soi/s  by  care  and  ctilture.  But  it 
is  no  less  dangerous  for  apy  man  to  place  himself  in  this 
rank  of  understanding,  and  fancy  that  he  is  bora  to  be  illus- 
trious without  labour,  dian  to  omit  the  cares  of  husbandry, 
and  expect  fi*om  his  ground  the  blossoms  of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and  usurp  the  privileges  of 
genius,  are  men  whom  only  tliemselvcs  would  ever  have 
marked  out  as  enriched  by  uncommon  liberalites  of  nature, 
or  entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  easy  terms. 
This  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  found  among  those  who, 
having  not  enlarged  their  notions  by  books  or  conversation, 
are  persuaded,  by  the  partiality  which  we  mU  feel  in  our  own 
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favour,  that  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  excellence,  be- 
cause they  discover  none  higher  tha«  themselves ;  and  who 
acquiesce  in  the  first  thoughts  that  occur,  because  their  scanti- 
ness of  knowledge  allows  tliem  little  choice ;  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  views  affoi^s  them  no  glimpse  of  perfection, 
of  that  sublime  idea  which  human  industry  has  from  the  firsi 
ages  been  vainly  toiling  to  approtfth.  They  see  a  little,  and 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  their  spliei-e  of  vision*  as 
tiie  Patuecos  of  Spain,  wlio  inhabited  a  small  valley,  con- 
ceived the  surrounding  mountains  to  be  tiie  boundaries  of  the 
world.  In  proportiontas  perfection  is  more  distinctly  con- 
ceived, the  pleasure  of  contemplating  our  own  performances 
will  be  lessened ;  it  may  thei*efore  be  observed,  that  they  who 
most  deserve  pi*aise  are  often  afraid*  to  decide  in  favour  of 
their  own  performances ;  they  know  how  much  is  still  want- 
ing to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxiety  and  terroor  the 
determination  of  the  public.  **  I  please  every  one  else,*^  says 
Tully,  **  but  never  satisfy  myself.*' 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstanding  th^  ad- 
vances of  later  ages  in  science,  and  the  assistance  which  the 
infusion -of  so  many  new  ideas  has  given  us,  we  fall  below  the 
ancients  in  the  art  of  comi)08ition«  Some  part  of  tlieir  supe- 
riority may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  graces  of  their  language, 
from  which  the  most  polished  of  the  present  European  tongues 
are  nothing  more  than  barbarous  degenerations.  Some  ad- 
vantage they  might  gain  merely  by  priority,  which  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  most  natural  sentimenjts,  and  left  us  no- 
thing but  servile  repetition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the 
gre^r  part  of  their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  re- 
ward of  modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human  weak- 
ness confined  them  commonly  to  one  study,  which  their 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every  science  engaged  them  to 
prosecute  with  indefatigable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember  none  except 
Statins  who  ventures  to  mention  ^e  speedy  production  of  his 
writings,  either  as  an  extenuation  of  bis  faults,  or  a  proof  of 
his  facility.  Nor  did  Statins,  when  he  considered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer  attention 
unnecessary,  bnt  amidst  all  his  pride  and  indigence,  the  two 
neat  hasteners  of  modem  poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon 
flie  Thebiad,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportionate 
to  his  labour. 


ThebioBf  wntUa  crudata  Kmti^ 
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Poli&liM  with  endless  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  aspire  to  Mantuan  praise. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for  the  imper- 
fertion  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his  Avant  of  leisure  to 
polish  them,  as  an  addition  to  his  calamities  ;  and  was  sq  far 
from  imagining  i*evisals  and  corrections  unnecessary,  that  at 
his  departure  from  Rome  he  tlirew  his  Metamorphoses  into 
the  iii*e,  lest  he  should  be  disgraced  by  a  book  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the  same  writer 
aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and  prose;  and  of  those  few 
that  attempted  sucli  diversity  of  excellence,  I  know  not  tliat 
even  one  succeeded.  Conti*ary  characters  they  never  ima- 
gined a  single  mind  able  to  support,  and  therefore  no  man  is 
recorded  to  have  undertaken  more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

What  they  had  written,  they  did  not  venture  in  their  first 
fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world,  but,  considering  the  impro- 
priety- of  sending  forth  inconsiderately  that  which  cannot  be 
recalled,  deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their  fancy  was  cooled 
after  the  raptures  of  invention  and  the  glare  of  novelty  had 
ceased  to  dazzle  the  judgment. 

There  were  in  those  days  no  weekly  or  diurnal  writers ; 
niulta  diesn  et  inulta  lilura^  much  time,  and  many  rasures, 
were  considered  as  indisi)ensablc  requisites ;  and  that  no 
other  method  of  attaining  lasting  praise  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, may  be  conjectured  from  tlie  blotted  manuscripts  of 
Milton  now  remaining,  and  from  the  tardy  emission  of  Pope's 
compositions,  delayed  more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to 
which  they  alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  se- 
cure from  his  satire,  and,  what  to  an  honest  mind  mast  be 
more  painful,  his  friends  were  deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his  productions 
soon  into  tlie  light,  many  imperfections  ai*e  unavoidable,  even 
where  the  mind  furnishes  the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates 
tlieir  disposition,  and  notliing  de|)ends  upon  search  or  inform- 
ation. Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought,  the  subject  dis- 
missed for  a  time  appears  with  a  new  train  of  dependent 
images,  the  accidents  of  reading  or  convei*sation  supply  new 
ornaments  or  allusions,  or  mere  intermission  of  the  fatigue 
of  tliinking  enables  tlie  mind  to  collect  new  force,  and  make 
new  excursions.  But  all  those  benefits  came  too  late  for  him, 
who,  when  he  was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  re- 
rom|)ensey  and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
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as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  persuaded  him  to  con* 
dude  it. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  eflfects  of  haste  is  obscurity. 
He  that  teems  witli  a  quick  succession  of  ideas*  and  perceiTW 
how  one  sentiment  produces  another,  easil j  believw  that  he 
can  clearly  express  what  he  so  strongly  comprehends ;  Jw 
seldom  suspects  his  thoughts  of  embarrassment,  while  he  pre- 
serves in  his  own  memory  the  series  of  connection,  or  his  dic- 
tion of  ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  present  to  his 
mind.  Yet  if  he  has  been  employed  on  an  abstruse  or  compli- 
cated argument,  be  will  find,  when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn 
his  mind,  and  returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he 
has  only  a  conjectural  glimpse  of  his  own  meaning,  and  that 
to  explain  it  to  those  whom  be  desires  to  instruct,  he  must 
open  his  sentiments,  disentangle  his  method,  and  alter  Us 
arrangement. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  suffer  some  infatuation,  from 
which  only  absence  can  set  them  free ;  and  every  man  ought 
to  restore  himself  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  judgment  before 
he  does  that  which  he  cannot  do  improperly  without  injuring 
his  honour  and  his  quiet. 


No.  170.    Saturdat,  November  2,  1751. 

Cofifteor  :  n  quid  prodett  delicto  fateri,  Otid. 

I  grant  the  charge ;  forgive  the  fault  confess'd. 

TO  THE  KAMBLER. 

Sni — ^I  am  one  of  those  beings  from  whom  many,  that  melt 
at  the  sight  of  all  other  misery,  think  it  meritorious  to  with- 
hold relief;  one  whom  the  rigour  of  virtuous  indignation 
dooms  to  suffer  without  complaint,  and  perish  without  regard ; 
and  whom  I  myself  have  formerly  insulted  in  the  pride  of 
reputation  and  security  of  innocence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  burthened  with 
more  children  than  he  could  decently  support  A  wealthy 
relation,  as  he  travelled  from  London  to  his  country  seat, 
condescending  to  make  him  a  risit,  was  touched  with  com- 
passion of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  resolved  to  ease  him  of 
part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a  child  upon  him- 
self. Distress  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the  other,  were 
too  powerfiil  for  parental  fondnessy  and  the  little  fimili 
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ed  in  review  before  him,  that  he  might  make  his  choice.  I 
was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  without  knowing  for  what  pur* 
pose  1  was  called  to  my  gi*eat  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend myself  by  my  best  courtesy,  sung  him  my  prettiest 
song,  told  tlie  last  story  that  I  had  i*ead,  and  so  much  endear- 
ed myself  by  my  inno<*«iice,  that  he  declare<l  his  resolution 
to  adopt  me.  and  to  educate  me  with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  struggles  at  the  thought  of 
parting,  and  some  milural  tears  they  dropp^d^  hut  wip*d  them 
soon.  They  considered,  not  without  that  false  estimation  of 
the  value  of  wealth  which  poverty  long  continued  always 
produces,  that  1  was  raised  to  higher  rank  than  they  could 
give  me,  an<l  to  hoiie^s  of  more  ample  fortune  than  they  could 
bequeath.  My  mother  sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from  contempt  at 
my  first  arrival;  and.  when  siie  dismissed  me,  pressed  mo  to 
her  bosom  with  an  embrace  that  I  still  feel,  gave  me  some 
precepts  of  piety,  which,  however  neglected,  I  have  not  for- 
g6tten,  and  uttered  prayers  for  my  final  happiness^  of  which 
I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  liope  tliat  they  will  at  last  be  granted. 

My  .sist(*rs  envied  my  new  finery,  and  seemed  not  much  to 
regret  our  separation  ;  my  father  conducted  me  to  the  stage- 
coach uith  a  kind  of  cheerful  tenderness;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  1  was  transported  to  splendid  apartments,  and  a  luxu- 
rious table,  an.)  grew  familiar  to  show\  noise,  and  gsii;'ty. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  implored  a  blessing 
on  her  family  with  her  last  breath.  I  had  little  opportunity 
to  indulge  a  sorrow  which  there  was  none  to  partake  with* 
me,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reflect  much  upon  my  loss. 
My  father  turned  all  itis  care  upon  iiis  other  children,  whom 
some  fortunate  adventures  and  unexpected  legacies  enabled 
him,  when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to  leave  in  a 
condition  above  their  expectations. 

1  should  have  shared  tlie  increase  of  his  fortune,  and  had 
once  a  poition  assigned  me  in  his  will ;  but  my  cousin  assur- 
ing him  that  all  care  for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  re- 
solved to  place  me  happily  in  tlie  world,  directed  him  to  di- 
vide my  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  I  was  thi'own  upon  dependence  without  resource. 
Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young  women  are  initiated 
into  company,  I  was  no  longer  to  be  supported  in  my  former 
character  but  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  paitly  lest 
I  should  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  appearance  might 
draw  too  many  compliments  and  assiduities,  I  was  insensi- 
bly degraded  from  my  equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privileges 
above  the  head  servant  but  tliat  of  receiving  no  wages. 
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I  felt  every  indigiiity,  but  knew  that  reBentneni  wmM  pn* 
cipitate  ray  fall.  I  therefore  eadeavoured  to  conttnue  my 
importance  by  litUe  servicee  and  active  oficuNumeflSy  aod^ 
for  a  time,  preserved  myself  from  ncf^ect,  by  withdrawing 
all  pretences  to  competitiont  and  studying  to  please  ratbsr 
than  to  sbine.  But  my  interest,  notwithitanding  flila  expo- 
dientf  hourly  declined,  and  my  cousin's  favourite  maid  began 
to  exchange  repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me  about  the 
alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  flioagh  I  had  seen 
manl^ind  enough  to  Imow  the  necessity  of  outward  cheerful- 
nessy  I  often  withdrew  to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  grie&  or 
turn  my  condition  in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
I  might  escape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At  last  ntf 
schemes  and  sorrows  were  interrupted  by  m  sudden  change  nif 
my  relation's  behaviour,  who  one  day  took  an  occasion, 
when  we  were  left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  sulhr  my* 
self  no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place  which  he 
always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the  family.  He  assured  ite 
that  his  wife's  preference  of  her  own  daughters  should  never 
hurt  roe;  and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse  of 
gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the  mercer's,  and 
to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money  when  I  wanted  itt  and 
insinuate  that  my  other  friends  supplied  mo,  which  he  would 
take  care  to  confirm. 

By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  understand,  he 
filled  me  with  tenderness  and  gratitude,  compelled  me  to  re- 
pose on  him  as  my  only  support,* and  produced  a  necessity  of 
Erivate  conversation.  He  often  appointed  interviews  at  the 
ouse  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes  called  on  me  with 
a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad.  My  sense  of  his  favour, 
and  the  desire  of  retaining  it,  disposed  me.  to  unlimited  com- 
plaisance, 'and,  though  I  saw  his  kindness  grow  every  day 
more  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any  suspicion  to  enter  my  thoughts. 
At  last  tlie  wretch  took  advantage  of  the  familiarity  which 
he  enjoyed  as  my  relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  ex- 
acted as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  orphan 
whom  his  own  promises  had  made  indigent,  whom  his  indul- 
gence had  melted,  and  his  autiiorlty  subdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  afford  subject  of  exultation  to 
overpower  on  any  terms  the  resolution,  or  surprise  the  cau- 
tion of  a  giri ;  but  of  all  the  boasters  that  deck  themselves 
in  the  spoils  of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  surely  have  the 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  owe  their  success 
to  some  casual  influence.  They  neither  employ  tlie  graces 
of  fimcyt  nor  tilie  force  of  nnderstand^ig,  in  their  attempts ; 
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they  cannot  please  their  vanity  with  the  ^vi  of  their  ap- 
proaches, the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  the  elegance  of 
their  address,  or  the  eiBcacy  of  their  eloquence;  nor  applaud 
themselves  as  possessed  of  any  qualities  by  which  affection 
is  attracted.  They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no 
rivals,  but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist,  and  are  often 
content  to  possess  the  body  without  any  solicitude  to  gain  the 
heart 

Many  of  those  despicable  wretches  does  my  present  acquain- 
tance with  infamy  and  wickedness  enable  me  to  number  among 
the  heroes  of  debauchery :  reptiles  whom  their  own  servants 
would  have  despised,  had  they  not  been  their  servants,  and 
with  whom  beggary  would  have  disdained  intercourse,  had 
she  not  been  lured  by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings 
which  are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the  streets^ 
have  been  corrupted,  not  by  arts  of  gallantry  which  stole 
gradually  upon  tlie  affections  and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but 
by  the  fear  of  losing  benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or 
of  incurring  resentment  which  they  could  not  escape ;  some 
have  been  frighted  by  masters,  and  some  awed  by  guardians 
into  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequence,  and  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  I  could  not  long  continue  in  his  family.  I  was 
distracted  at  the  thought  of  the  reproach  which  I  now  be- 
lieved inevitable.  lie  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding 
all  discovery,  and  often  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety  which 
))crhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  countenance ;  but  at  last 
mingled  his  assurances  of  protection  and  maintenance  with 
menaces  of  total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  perturbation, 
I  should  suffer  his  secret  to  escape,  or  endeavour  to  throw  on 
him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  retreat  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended  that  my  relations  had 
sent  for  me  to  a  distant  county,  and  I  entered  upon  a  state 
wliirli  sliall  be  described  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am^  Sir,  &c. 
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No.  in.    Tuesday^  November  5, 175U 

Tiidet  cali  convexa  fueru  Vibg. 

Dark  it  tbe  sun,  and  loathsome  is  the  day. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — ^Misella  6ow  sits  down  to  continue  her  narrativer 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  powerfully  prewrve 
youth  from  irregularity*  or  guard  inexperience  from  seduc- 
tion* than  a  just  description  wof  tlie  condition  into  which  the 
wanton  plunges  herself,  and  therefore  hope  tliat  my  letter 
may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  my  example. 

After  the  distraction*  hesitation,  and  delays  \riiicii  the 
timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  I  w$is  removed  to  lodg* 
ings  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town-,  under  one  of  the  characters 
commonly  assumed  upoti  such  occasions.  Here^  being  by  my 
circumstances  condemned  to  solitude,  I  passed  most  of  my 
hours  in  bitterness  and  anguish.  The  conversation  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  was  placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  en- 
nging  my  attention,  or  dispossessing  the  reigning  ideas. 
The  books  wiiich  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such  as  height- 
ened my  abhorrence  of  myself ;  for  I  was  not  so  far  aban- 
doned as  to  sink  voluntarily  into  corruption,  or  endeavour  to 
conceal  from  my  own  mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but  visited  me 
so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid  lest  his  assiduity  should 
expose  liim  to  suspicion.  Whenever  he  came  he  found  me 
weeping,  and  was  therefore  less  delightfully  entertained  than 
he  expecte(\  After  frequent  expostulations  ujion  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  my  sorrow,  and  innumerable  protestations  of 
everlasting  regard,  he  at  last  found  that  I  was  more  affected  • 
with  the  loss  of  my  innocence  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  my  remorse,  began  to 
lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of  irreligion.  His  argu- 
ments were  such  as  my  course  of  life  has  since  exposed  me 
often  to  the  necessity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty  and  fallacious, 
yet,  they  at  first  confounded  me  by  their  novelty,  filled  me 
with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  interrupted  that  peace  which 
I  beg^  to  feel  from  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without 
substituting  any  other  support.  I  listened  awhile  to  his  im- 
{dous  ffabble;  but  its  influence  was  soon  overpowered  by 
natural  rMUM>n  and  early  aducationy  and  the  convictiLons 
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which  this  new  attempt  gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my 
abhorrence.  I  have  heard  of  barbarians^  who,  when  tempests 
drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that 
they  may  plunder  their  lading — and  have  always  tiiought 
that  wretches,  thus  merciless  in  their  depredations,  ought  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social  beings ; 
yet,  how  light  is  this  ^ilt  to  the  crime  of  him,  who,  in  the 
agitations  of  remorse,  cuts  away  the  anchor  of  piety,  and 
when  he  has  drawn  aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue,  liides  the  light  of  heaven  which  would  direct  her  to 
i*cturn !  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  man  equally  be- 
ti*ayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence  of  appetite  and  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with  horrour  that  he  was  contnving 
to  perpetuate  his  gratification,  and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to 
his  purpose,  by  complete  and  radical  corruption. 

To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power.  I  could 
support  the  expenses  of  my  condition,  only  by  the  continu- 
ance of  hb  favour.  He  provided  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  the 
danger  which  we  had  both  expected  with  so  much  anxiety. 
I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  restore  me  with 
my  fame  uninjured  to  the  world.  He  promised  me  in  general 
terms,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  his  power  could 
add  to  my  happiness,  but  forbore  to  release  me  from  my  con- 
finement I  knew  how  much  my  reception  in  the  world  de- 
pended upon  my  speedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outrage- 
ously impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  perceived  to  be 
only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  told  me  at  last,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow,  that  all  hopes  of  restoration  to  my  for- 
mer state  were  forever  precluded ;  that  chance  had  discovered 
my  secret,  and  malice  divulged  it;  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  to  seek  a  retreat  more  private,  where  curiosity  or 
hatred  could  never  find  us* 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I  felt  at  this 
account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I  was  in  so  much  dread  of 
reproach  and  infamy,  which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me 
wilii  full  cry,  that  I  yielded  invself  implicitly  to  his  disposal, 
and  was  removed,  with  a  thousand  studied  precautions, 
through  bye- ways  and  dark  passages  to  another  house,  where 
I  harassed  him  with  perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small  annu- 
ity that  might  enable  mc  to  live  in  (he  country  in  obscurity 
and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent  professions,  but 
in  time  appeared  offended  at  my  importunity  and  distrust ; 
4ind  having  one  day  endcavouml  to  sooth  me  with  uncom- 
mon expressions  of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  discontent 

vol.  UI.--3  E 
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imiii(i\ralilp,  left  me  with  fiotnv  inarticiilatiMTinnnDrB  of  ait> 
gor.  I  w»s  |)lcii>ii-il  that  hr.  was  at  Iitst  roii^il  ti>  sensibility, 
nnil,  c-\[)C('tinR  tli;it  at  hix  iirxt  lUil  Ur  wnulil  romply  wiUi 
roj  iffim'st,  lived  with  grcal  tranquil lity  upon  (he  nionpy  in 
iny  lianils,  «ti<l  wus  m  murh  plcaseit  willi  tlii'^  paus*-  of  per- 
scrittioii.  that  I  Hid  not  rrflrrt  tmw  inurti  his  nbHeniT  hsu  ex- 
ccrdcil  the  usual  intiTvalK,  till  I  was  alarmril  with  tlip  <tan- 
gcr  of  wanting  subsistonrc.  I  tlicn  suiUlenly  rontrartpd  my 
expenses,  hut  was  unwilling  to  BU)iplicatp  for  assistance. 
Nert'ssity.  howrvor,  soon  nvcrr aiun  my  modesty  or  my  pride, 
and  I  applied  to  him  hy  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ 
in  temiH  morn  pressing,  hut  without  rffn-X.  I  then  sent  an 
agent  to  inijuire  after  him,  who  infarmrd  me,  that  he  had 
■(tiiltrd  his  lioiise,  and  ua.s  gone  with  his  famih'  to  reside  for 
some  time  on  his  estate  in  Ireland. 

However  shocked  at  Uiis  abrupt  departurci  1  was  ycl  un- 
willing to  believe  that  he  could  wholly  nbandon  me.  and  (here- 
fore,  by  tiie  sale  of  my  clothes.  I  supported  mywlf,  cxptTting 
that  every  post  would  bring  mc  relief.  'ITins  I  passed  seven 
months  between  hope  and  dejeetion,  in  u  gradual  approach 
to  poverty  and  distress  emariated  with  diwruntent,  and  be- 
vildcrcd  with  uncertainly.  At  last,  my  landlady,  after 
many  liints  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  my  abwiice  t<i  search  my  hoses,  and.  missing  some  of 
my  apparel,  seized  tlie  remainder  for  rent,  and  led  mc  to  the 
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nie  80  much  reputation,  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  aliead 
of  some  value,  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers  stole  the  lace,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  fly  fVom  a  prosecution. 

Tlius  driven  again  into  the  streets,  I  lived  upon  the  least 
that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  accommodated  myself 
binder  pent-houses  as  well  as  1  could.  At  length  I  became 
absolutely  jiennyless,  and,  having  strolled  all  day  without 
sustenance,  was,  at  tlie  close  of  evening,  accosted  by  an  el- 
derly man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern.  I  refused  himt 
with  hesitation ;  he  seized  me  by  tlie  hand,  and  di-cw  me  into 
a  neighbouring  house,  where,  when  he  saw  my  face  pale  with 
hunger,  and  my  eyes  swelling  witli  teai's,  he  spurned  mcfi*om 
him,  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some  other  place;  he  for 
liis  part  would  take  care  of  his  pockets. 

1  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having  scarcely 
slrenglh  to  walk  further,  when  another  soon  addressed  me 
in  tljc  same  manner.  When  he  saw  the  same  tokens  of  ca- 
lamity,  he  considei'ed  that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  therefore  quickly  nmde  overtures,  which  I  had  no 
longer  the  fii  inness  to  reject.  By  this  man  I  was  maintained 
four  months  in  penurious  wi(  kediics'^,  and  then  abandoned  to 
my  former  condition,  from  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper. 

in  this  abject  state  I  have  now  passed  four  years,  the 
drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of  drunkenness:  sometimes 
the  property  of  one  man,  and  sometimes  ^he  common  prey  of 
accidental  lewdness;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  sale  by  the 
mistress  of  a  brothel,  at  another  beggi?ig  in  the  str<*ets  to  be 
relieved* fi*om  hunger  by  wickedness;  without  any  hope  in  the 
ilay  but  of  finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose  to 
my  allui*ements,  and  without  any  reflections  at  night,  but 
such  as  guilt  and  teri*our  impress  upon  me. 

if  tliose  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  security,  could 
visit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  recepUides  to  which  the  prosti- 
tute retires  from  her  nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  the 
wretches  tliat  lie  crowded  togetiier,  mad  with  intemperance, 
gliastly  with  famine,  nauseous  witli  filth,  and  noisome  with 
disease ;  it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to 
iiarden  them  against  compassion,  or  to  repress  the  desire 
which  they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue  such  numbers  of 
human  beings  from  a  state  so  dreadful. 

It  is  said,  that  in  France  they  annually  evacuate  their 
streets,  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and  vagabonds  to  their 
colonies.  If  the  women  that  infest  this  city  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  their  miseries,  I  believe  very 
little  force  would  be  necessary ;  for  who  among  them  cam 
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dirad  an;  change?  Man;  of  us  inderd  are  wholly  anqnalified 
for  anv  but  the  most  scrrilfr  employment,  and  those  perhaps 
would  require  the  care  of  a  magintrate  to  hinder  them  front 
following  tJie  same  practices  in  another  country ;  hut  others 
arc  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  reformation,  and  would 
gladly  he  delircrcd  on  any  terms  from  the  necessity  of  guift, 
and  the  tyranny  of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can 
afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution,  and  where  the  eye 
of  Justice  can  attend  to  individuals,  those  who  cannot  be  made 
good  may  be  restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think  myself  happy 
in  any  region  that  should  restore  me  once  again  to  honest) 
and  peace. 

1  am,  sir,  &r. 

M1SEU.A. 


Vo.  172.     Satukday,  November  9,  irSf. 

Stpe  rDgan  <n>tei  fnioAi  ««,  Priicf,  /uliiimi 

Si  Jiom  hntpta ;  timqite  rtpente  fvtnu. 
Quemguom  fine  fviiu  ^tm  narrate  Jvtani  ? 

Die  mihi,  a  fiat  Hi  In,  ^noiVf  erii.  M^VT 
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gained  by  fraud  and  extortion  is  enjoyed  ^ith  tyranny  and 
excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  depravation  of  the 
mind  by  external  advantages,  though  certainly  not  uncom- 
mon, yet  approaches  not  so  nearly  to  universality,  as  some 
have  asserted  in  the  bitterness  of  resentment,  or  heat  of  de- 
clamation. 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased  themselves 
with  equality,  will  have  many  malevolent  gazers  at  his  emi- 
nence. To  gain  sooner  than  others  that  which  all  pursue 
with  the  same  ardour,  and  to  which  all  imagine  themselves 
entitled,  will  for  ever  be  a  crime.  When  those  who  started 
with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  us  so  far  behind  that  we 
have  little  hope  to  overtake  them,  we  revenge  our  disappoint- 
ment by  remarks  on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they 
gained  the  advantage,  or  on  the  folly  and  arrogance  with 
which  they  possess  it.  Of  them  whose  rise  we  could  not 
hinder,  we  solace  ourselves  by  prognosticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to  an  eye, 
thus  shai'pcned  by  malignity,  some  stains  which  lay  conceal- 
ed and  unregarded,  while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to 
discover  them ;  nor  can  the  most  circumspect  attention,  or 
steady  rectitude,  escape  blame  from  censors  who  have  no  in- 
clination to  approve.  Riches  therefore,  perhaps,  do  not  so 
often  produce  crimes  as  incite  accusers. 

The  common  charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their 
original  condition,  is  that  of  pride.  It  is  certain  that  suc- 
cess naturally  confirms  us  in  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  own 
abilities.  Scarce  any  man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident^ 
friendship,  and  a  thousand  causes,  which  concur  in  every 
event  without  human  contrivance  or  interposition,  the  part 
which  they  may  justly  claim  in  advancement.  We  rate  our- 
selves by  our  fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and  exorbitant 
claims  are  quickly  produced  by  imaginary  merit.  But  cap- 
tiousness  and  jealousy  are  likewise  easily  offended,  and  to 
him  who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of  beha- 
viour will  supply  it;  freedom  will  be  rudeness,  and  reserve 
sullenness ;  mirth  will  be  negligence,  and  seriousness  forma- 
lity ;  when  he  is  received  with  ceremony,  distance  and  re- 
spect are  inculcated ;  if  he  is  treated  with  familiarity,  he  con- 
cludes himself  insulted  by  condescensions. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  as  all  sudden  changes 
are  dangerous,  a  quick  transition  from  poverty  to  abundance 
can  seldom  be  made  with  safety.  He  that  has  long  lived 
within  sight  of  pleasures  which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need 
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more  than  ccmimon  moderation,  not  to  kee  Us  reason  in  nn- 
bounded  riot,'  when  they  are  firat  pat  into  his  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty ;  every  (^ratifica- 
tion  is  exaggerated  by  desire.  It  is  difllcult  not  to  estimate 
what  is  lately  gained*  above  its  r^  value ;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  annex  greater  happiness  to  fliat  condition  from  which 
we  are  unwillingly  excluded,  than  nature  has  qualified  ns  to 
obtain.  For  this  reason,  the  remote  inheritor  of  an  unex- 
pected fortune  may  be  generally  distinguished  from  those  who 
are  enriched  in  the  common  coarse  of  lineal  descent,  by  his 
greater  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by  the  finery  of  his  dress, 
the  pomp  of  his  equipage,  the  splendour  of  his  furniture,  and 
the  luxury  of  his  table. 

A  thousand  things  which  familiarity  discovers  to  be  of  lit- 
tle value^  have  power  for  a  time  to  seize  the  imagination.  A 
Virginian  king,  when  the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his 
door,  was  so  delighted  to  find  his  subjects  admitted  or  exclud- 
ed with  such  facility,  that  it  was*  from  morning  to  evening 
his  whole  employment  to  tarn  the  key.  We,  among  whom 
locks  and  keys  have  been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined  to  laugh 
at  this  American  amusement :  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  paper 
will  have  a  single  reader  that  may  not  apply  the  story  to 
himself,  and  recollect  some  hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has 
been  equally  overpowered  by  tlic  transitoi^  charms  of  trifling 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy  gale  of  for- 
tune has  suddenly  transported  into  new  regions,  where  unac- 
customed lustre  dazzles  his  eyes,  and  untasted  delicacies 
solicit  his  api)etite.  Let  him  not  be  considered  as  lost  in 
hopeless  degeneracy,  though  he  for  a  while  forc:ets  the  reganl 
due  to  others,  to  indulge  the  contemplation  of  himself,  and  in 
the  extravagance  of  his  first  raptures  expects  tliat  his  eye 
should  regulate  the  motions  of  all  that  approach  him,  and  his 
opinion  be  received  as  decisive  and  oraculous.  His  intoxica- 
tion will  give  way  to  time ;  the  madness  of  joy  will  fume  im- 
perceptibly away ;  the  sense  of  his  insufficiency  will  soon 
return ;  he  will  remember  that  the  co-operation  of  others  is 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  learn  to  conciliate  their  re- 
gard by  reciprocal  beneficence. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  consideration  which  ought  to  allevi- 
ate our  censures  of  the  powerful  and  rich.  To  imagine  them 
chargeable  with  all  the  guilt  and  folly  of  their  own  actions,  is 
to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 


De  f  abtolu  pouvoir  voti«  ignarex  Vyvrene 
Et  du  lacheftateuriavtix  enehantereste. 
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Thou  bait  not  known  the  ^ddy  whirls  of  hie. 

Nor  senrile  flatteries  which  enchant  the  great.        Miss  A,  W. 

He  that  can  do  much  good  or  harm,  will  not  find  many 
whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will  suffer  to  be  sincere.  While 
we  live  upon  the  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  re- 
minded of  our  duty  by  tlie  admonitions  of  friends  and  re- 
proaches of  enemies  ;  but  men  who  stand  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  seldom  hear  of  their  faults  ;  if  by  any  accident  an 
opprobrious  clamour  reaches  their  ears,  flattery  is  always  at 
hand  to  pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and  obtund 
remoi-se. 

Favour  is  seldom  gained  but  by  conformity  in  vice*  Vir- 
tue can  stand  without  assistance,  and  considers  herself  as 
vei7  little  obliged  by  countenance  aud  approbation :  but  vice, 
spiritless  and  timorous,  seeks  the  shelter  of  crowds,  and  sup- 
port of  confederacy.  The  sycophant  therefore,  neglects  the 
good  qualities  of  his  patron,  and  employs  all  his  art  on  his 
weaknesses  and  follies,  regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  stimu- 
lates his  prevalent  desire* 

Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circumstances,  bat 
the  difficulty  iS  increased  whoii  reproof  and  advice  are  fright- 
ed away.  In  common  life,  reason  and  conscience  have  only 
the  apptitcs  and  passions  to  encounter ;  but  in  higher  sta- 
tions they  must  oppose  artiBco  and  adulation.  He,  there- 
fore, that  yields  to  such  temptations,  cannot  give  those  who 
look  upon  his  miscarriage  much  reason  for  exultation,  since 
few  can  justly  presume  that  from  the  same  snare  they  should 
have  been  able  to  escape. 
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Quo  x4rtU9,  quo  fet at  error  ?  Hoa. 

Now  say,  where  virtue  stops,  and  vice  begins  ? 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will  distort  and 
disfigure  the  limbs ;  so  the  mind  likewise  is  crippled  and  con- 
tracted by  perpetual  application  to  the  same  set  of  ideas.  It 
is  easy  to  guess  tiie  trade  of  an  artisan  by  his  knees,  his  fin- 
gers, or  his  shoulders  :  and  there  are  few  among  men  of  the 
more  liberal  professions,  whose  minds  do  not  carry  the  brand 
of  their  calling,  or  whose  conversation  does  not  quickly 
cover  to  what  class  of  the  community  they  belong. 
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These  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  U8e»  in  the  general 
hostility  which  every  part  of  mankind  exercises  against  the 
rest,  to  furnish  insults  and  sarcasms.  Every  art  has  its 
dialect  uncouth  and  ungrateful  to  all  whom  custom  has  not 
reconciled  to  its  sound,  and  which  therefore  becomes  ridicu- 
lous by  a  slight  misapplication,  or  unnecessary  repetition* 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance  revenges  the 
superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that  of  pedantry  ;  a  censure 
which  every  man  incurs,  who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune 
to  talli  to  those  who  cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which 
the  modest  and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted  from  the  dis- 
play of  their  acquisitions,  and  the  exertion  of  their  powers. 

The  name  of  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young  men  when 
they  first  sally  from  their  colleges,  and  is  so  liberally  scat- 
tered by  those  who  mean  to  boast  their  elegance  of  education, 
easiness  of  manners,  andknowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  seems 
to  require  particular  consideration;  since,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
once  understood,  many  a  heart  might  be  freed  from  painful 
apprehensions,  and  many  a  tongue  delivered  from  restrsdnt. 

Pedantry  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of  learning.  It 
may  be  discovered  either  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  or  in  the 
manner  of  treating  it  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry, 
who,  when  he  has  made  himself  master  of  some  abtruse  and 
uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  obtrudes  Ms  remarks  and 
discoveries  upon  those  whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of 
his  proficiency,  and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  feai*  contra- 
diction, he  cannot  properly  expect  applause. 

To  this  errour  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  na- 
tural recurrence  of  tlic  mind  to  its  common  employ moiit.  by 
the  pleasure  which  every  man  receives  from  the  recollection 
of  pleasing  images,  and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics  on 
which  he  knows  himself  able  to  S|)eak  with  justness.  But 
because  we  are  seldom  so  far  prejudiced  in  favour  of  each 
other,  as  to  search  out  for  palliations,  this  failui*e  of  polite- 
nessis imputed  always  to  vanity  ;  and  the  harmless  collegiate, 
who,  perhaps,  intended  entertainment  and  instruction,  or  at 
worst  only  spoke  without  sufficient  reflection  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hearers,  is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing, 
and  eager  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  society,  and  the  laws  of  conversation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  can  partake,  is  not  only  an 
iriLSome  usurpation  of  the  time  devoted  to  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment but  what  never  fails  to  excite  very  keen  resentment, 
an  insolent  assertion  of  superiority,  and  a  triumph  over  less 
enlightened  understandings.  The  pedant  is,  therefore,  not 
Anly  heard  with  weariness,  but  malignity ,-  and  those  who 
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coBoeife  thmmelves  insnlted  by  bui  kiiowledge«  never 
teli  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  exerted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation^  scliolars  sometimes 
divest,  themselves  with  too  much  haste  of  their  academical 
fortnality^  and,  in  their  endeavours  to  accommodate  their  no>- 
tioiis  and  their  style  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of 
any  thing  than  of  that  which  they  understand,  and  sink  into 
insipidly  of  sentiment  and  meanness  of  expression. 

Tliere  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion,  that  all 
appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hateful  to  women  ;  ani 
that  therefore,  whoever  desires  to  be  well  received  in  female 
assemblies,  must  qualify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all 
that  is  serious,  rational,  or  important ;  must  consider  argu- 
ment or  criticism  as  perpetually  interdicted ;  and  devote  all 
bis  attention  to  trifles*  and  all  his  eloquence  to  comjdiment 

Students  often  form  tiheir  notions  of  the  present  generation 
from  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  are  not  very  early  informed 
of  those  changes  which  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledce» 
or  the  sudden  caprice  of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world. 
Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  female  literature  in  the  last 
century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger  lest  the  scholar 
should  want  an  adequate  audience  at  the  tea-table :  and  who- 
ever thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his  conversation  by  anti- 
quated rules,  will  be  rather  despised  for  his  futility  than 
caressed  for  his.  politeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the  compreheur 
sion  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  unquestionable  pedantry; 
but  surely  complaisance  requires,  that  no  man  should,  with- 
out proof,  conclude  his  company  incapable  of  following  him 
to  the  highest  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost  extent  of 
bis  knowledge.  It  is  always  saferto  err  in  favour  of  others 
than  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  seldom  hazard  much  by 
endeavouring  to  exceL 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  learning,  when  she  quits 
ber  exidtation«  to  descend  with  dignity.  Nothing  is  more 
despicable  than  the  airiness  and  jocularly  of  a  man  bred  to 
severe  science  and  solitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreeably 
is  a  secret  which  schools  cannot  impart ;  that  gay  negligence 
and  vivacious  levity,  which  charm  down  resistance  wherever 
they  appear,  are  never  attainable  by  him  who,  having  spent 
his  first  years  among  the  dust  of  libraries,  enters  late  into 
the  gay  world  with  an  unpliant  attention  and  established 
habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabricius.  the  inecha- 
nist,  that,  though  forceil  by  public  employments  into  mingled 
conversation,  he  never  lost  the  modesty  and  seriottsness  of  the 

vex.  iix« — S  F 
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conventf  nor  drew  ridicale  upon  hinuidf  bj  an  allbcted  Imita- 
tion of  Ceishionable  life.  To  ttie  same  praiae  every  man 
devoted  to  learning  oug^t  to  aspire.  If  he  attempts  the  aoAer 
fyrta  of  pleasing*  and  endeavoars  to  learn  the  gracefid  bow 
and  the  familiar  embrace,  the  insinuating  accent  and  the  ge- 
neral smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to  the  character  of 
learning,  without  arriving  at  the  envied  honour  of  doing  any 
thing  with  tktg^no^  and  facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  native  of  Athens, 
by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the  Aftic  dialect,  as  showed  that 
m  had  learned  it  not  by  custom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not 
early  formed  to  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  manner  the 
effects  of  his  education,  by  an  unnecessary  anxiety  of  beha- 
viour. It  is  as  possible  to  become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedan- 
try»  as  to  be  troublesome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There  is  no 
kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable,  than  his  who  is 
always  labouring  to  level  thoughts  to  intellects  higher  than 
his  own  ;  who  apologizes  for  every  word  which  his  own  nar- 
rowness of  converse  inclines  him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps  the 
exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  visible  restraint ;  is  solici- 
tous to  anticipate  inquiries  by  needless  explanations ;  and 
endeavours  to  shade  his  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  diould 
be  dazzled  with  their  lustre. 


No.  174.    Satubdat,  November  15,  1751. 

Frnnum  habet  in  comu  ;  l^ngefuge  ;  dummodo  ruum 
ExaUUU  ubi,  non  fuc  ctdquam  parcel  amco,  ^OB. 

Yonder  be  drives — ^avoid  that  furious  beast : 

If  be  may  hare  bis  jest,  he  never  carei 

At  whose  expense ;  nor  friend  nor  patron  spares.       FmAseis. 

TO  THE  BAliBLEIL 

Mb.  Kambi£b — ^The  laws  of  social  benevolence  requirOf 
that  every  man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by  his  ex- 
nerience.  He  that  has  at  last  escaped  into  port  from  the 
fluctuations  of  chance,  and  the  gusts  of  opposition^  ought  to 
make  some  improvements  in  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the 
rocks  on  which  he  has  been  dashed,  and  the  shallows  where 
he  had  been  stranded. 

The  errour  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when  custom  first 
gave  me  up  to  my  own  direction,  is  very  frequently  incident 
to  the  quicky  the  sprightly,  the  fearless,  and  the  gay ;  to  all 
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whose  ardour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of  their 
designs^  and  imprudent  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  who 
Mldom  count  the  cost  of  pleasure,  or  examine  the  distant 
consequences  of  any  practice  that  flatters  them  with  immedi^ 
ate  gratification. 

1  came  fortii  into  the  crowded  world  with  tiie  usual  juve* 
nile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  beyond  the  title  of  a  wit 
Money  1  considered  as  below  my  care ;  for  I  saw  such  multi* 
tudes  grow  rich  without  understanding,  that  I  could  not  for* 
bear  to  look  on  wealth  as  an  acquisition  easy  to  industry 
directed  by  genius,  and  therefore  threw  it  aside  as  a  secondary 
convenience,  to  be  procured  when  my  principal  wish  should 
be  satisfied,  and  the  claim  to  intellectual  excellence  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Witli  this  view  1  regulated  my  behaviour  in  public,  and 
exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude.  My  life  was  divided 
between  the  care  of  providing  topics  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  company,  and  that  of  collecting  company  worthy  to.  bo 
entertained ;  for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every  other  pow- 
er, has  its  boundaries :  that  its  success  depends  upon  the  ap- 
titude of  others  to  receive  impressions ;  and  that  as  some 
bodies,  indissoluble  by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  cruciUo 
at  defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of  fancy 
may  be  pointed  without  effect,  and  which  no  fire  of  sentiment 
can  agitate  ar  exalt 

It  was,  however,  not  long  before  I  fitted  myself  with  a  set 
of  companions  who  knew  how  to  laugh,  and  to  whom  no 
other  i*ecommendation  was  necessary  than  the  power  of 
striking  out  a  jest.  Among  tliose  I  fixed  my  residence,  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  disturbing  the  neighbours 
every  night  with  the  obstreperous  applause  which  my  sallies 
forced  from  the  audience.  The  reputation  of  our  club  every 
day  increased,  and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated 
by  my  admirers,  every  day  brought  new  solicitations  for  ad* 
mission  into  our  society. 

To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment  I  frequented 
every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  fashionable  race,  and  passed  the  day  in  a  continual  suc^ 
cession  of  visits,  in  whioh  I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry 
for  the  expenses  of  tlie  evening.  Whatever  errour  of  conduct 
I  could  discover,  whatever  peculiarity  of  manner  I  could  ob- 
serve, whatever  weakness  was  betrayed  by  confidence,  what- 
ever lapse  was  suffered  by  neglect  all  was  drawn  together 
lor  the  diversion  of  my  wild  companions,  who,  when  they 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  never  failed  to  signalize 
themselves  by  a  zealous  imitation,  and  filled  the  town  on  the 
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ensuing  day  with  seandal  and  yexatioiif  wifli  merrinMiiit  and 

shame. 

I  can  scarcely  believe,  when  I  recollect  my  own  practice^ 
that  1  could  have  been  so  (ar  deluded  with  petty,  praise,  as  to 
divulge  the  secrets  of  trust,  and  to  expose  the  levities  ojT 
frankness  ;  to  waylay  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  saiprise 
the  security  of  tlie  thoughtless.  Tet  it  is  certain,  that  for 
many  years  1  heard  nothing  but  witii  design  to  tell  it,  and«aw 
nothing  with  any  other  curiosity  than  after  some  failure  that 
might  furnish  out  a  jest 

My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  malignltyf  or 
interested  insidiousness.  I  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  laughter  by  communication,  nor 
ever  raised  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  calamities  of 
others.  I  led  weakness  and  negligence  into  difficulties,  only 
that  I  might  divert  myself  wi&  tiieir  perplexities  and  dis- 
tresses ;  and  violated  every  law  of  friendship,  with  no  other 
hope  than  that  of  gaining  tiie  reputation  of  smartness  and 
wia^gery. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  myself  with  any  crimes 
of  the  atrocious  or  destructive  kind.  I  never  betrayed  an 
heir  to  gamesters,  or  a  girl  to  debauchees ;  never  intercepted 
the  kindness  of  a  patron,  or  sported  away  the  reputation  of 
innocence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mischief  and  mo* 
meiitary  vexations,  and  my  acuteness  was  employed  not  upon 
fraud  and  oppression,  which  it  had  been  meritorious  to  detect, 
but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absurdity,  prejudice  or  mis- 
take. 

This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  much  diligence  and  saga- 
city, that  1  was  able  to  i  elate,  of  every  man  whom  I  knew, 
s<ime  blunder  or  miscarriage ;  to  betray,  the  mast  circum- 
8]»ect  of  my  friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his 
predominant  passion  ;  or  expose  him  to  contempt  by  placing 
him  in  circumstances  which  put  his  prejudices  into  action, 
brought  to  view  his  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attention  of 
the  company  on  his  airs  of  affectation. 

The  power  had  been  possessed  in  vain  if  it  had  never  been 
exerted  ;  and  it  was  not  my  custom  to  let  any  arts  of  joculari- 
ty remain  unemployed.  My  impatience  of  applause  brought 
me  always  early  to  the  place  of  entertainment ;  and  I  seldom 
failed  to  lay  a  scheme  with  the  small  knot  tliat  first  gathered 
round  me,  by  which  some  of  those  whom  we  expected  might 
be  made  subservient  to  our  sport  Every  man  has  some 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,  on  which,  by  a  feigned  seri- 
ousness of  attention,  he  may  be  drawn  to  expatiate  without 
end.    Every  man  has  some  habitual  contortion  of  body»  or 
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cstftblisbed  Biode  of  expnsrion,  which  never  fidb  to  raise 
mirth  if  it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonitions  <tf 
these  particularities  I  secured  our  pleasantry.  Our  compa^* 
nion  entered  with  his  usual  gaiety,  and  began  to  partake  oC 
our  noisy  cheerffilness,  when  the  conversation  was  iroper* 
ceptibly  diverted  to  a  subject  which  pressed  upon  his  tender 
part,  and  extorted  the  expected  shrug,  the  customary  excla^* 
mation«  or  the  predicted  remark.  A  general  clamour  of  joy 
then  buinit  from  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  stratagem.  Our 
mirth  was  often  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that  occa- 
sioned it ;  for  as  we  do  not  liastily  form  conclusions  against  • 
ourselves,  seldom  any  one  suspected  that  he  had  exhilarated 
us  otherwise  than  by  his  wit. 

You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  surprise,  that  by 
this  conduct  I  had  in  a  short  time  united  mankind  against  me, 
and  thfit  every  tongue  was  diligent  in  prevention  or  revenge. 
I  soon  perceived  myself  regarded  with  malevolence  or  dis- 
trustt  but  wondered  what  had  been  discovered  in  me  either 
terrible  or  hatefuL  I  had  invaded  no  man's  property ;  I  had 
rivalled  no  man's  claims ;  nor  had  ever  engag^ed  in  any  of 
those  attempts  which  provoke  the  jealousy  of  ambition  or  the 
rage  of  faction.  I  haul  lived  but  to  laugh,  and  make  others 
laugh ;  and  believed  that  I  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed, 
and  favoured  by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never  imagined, 
that  he  who  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal  revel,  concurred  in 
ridiculing  his  friend,  would  consider,  in  a  cooler  hour,  that 
the  same  trick  might  be  played  against  himself;  or  that, 
even  where  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  the  nataral  pride  of 
human  natore  rises  against  him,  who,  by  general  censures, 
lays  claim  to  general  superiority. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  tiie  impropriety 
of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided,  and  cautioned  otiiers  to 
avoid  me.  Wherever  I  came,  I  found  silence  and  dejection, 
coldness  and  terrour.  No  one  wonld  ventore  to  speiuL,  lest 
he  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  representotions ; 
the  company,  however  numerous,  dropped  off  at  my  entrance, 
upon  various  pretences ;  and,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  shanio 
of  being  left,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive  at  my 
departure. 

If  those  whom  I  had  thus  oflbnded  could  have  contented 
themselves  with  repaying  one  insult  for  another,  and  kept  up 
the  war  only  by  a  reciprocation  of  sarcasms,  they  might  have 
perhape  vexed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  fbr  no 
man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can  laugh.  But  these 
wounds  which  they  give  me  as  they  fly,  are  without  cure ; 
this  alarm  which  they  spread  by  their  soUcitude  to  escape 
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me,  excludes  me  from  all  friendship  and  CrwD  all  pleasve. 
I  am  condemned  to  pass  a.Iong  interval  of  mv  life  in  aolitudey 
as  a  man  suspected  of  infection  is  refused  admission  into 
cities ;  and  must  linger  in  obsurity,  till  my  condiict  AM 
convince  the  world,  that  I  may  be  anproached  withoal 
hazard. 

I  am,  &C. 

DlCACITIiUS. 
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Jiari  guippe  boni,  mumero  vix  naU  totidem  guot 

T/iebarum  port4t,  vel  JiviUt  •tHa  AT0.  Jrr. 

Good  men  are  scarce,  the  just  are  thinly  sown ; 

They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  grown. 

And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile. 

Yet  Thebus  more  gates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

Cbceck. 

None  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recommend  the 
ancient  sages  to  veneration,  seems  to  have  required  less  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  or  perspicacity  of  penetration,  than  the 
remark  of  Bias,  tliat  •*  a-A^n^  »«««/,  the  majority  are  wicked. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from  notice. 
The  knowledge  of  crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undesired. 
They  whom  their  abstraction  from  common  occurrences  hin- 
ders from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly  have  their  attention 
awakcnc^l  by  feeling  it  Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the 
world,  may  learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet  For  what  are 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  practice  of  duties, 
for  whidi  no  arguments  would  be  necessary,  but  that  we  are 
continually  tempted  to  violate  or  neglect  them  ?  What  are 
all  the  records  of  history,  hue  narratives  of  successive 
villanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacres  and  wars  : 

But  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare  or  abstruse  sentiment, 
as  in  tlie  comprehension  of  some  obvious  and  useful  trutli  in 
a  few  words.  >Ve  frequently  fall  into  errour  and  folly»  not 
because  tlie  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known,  but  be- 
cause, for  a  time,  tliey  are  not  remembered ;  and  he  may 
therefore  be  justly  numbere4  among  the  benefactoi*s  of  man- 
kind, who  contracts  the  gi*eat  rules  of  life  into  short  sentence^ 
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that  may  be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  taught  by 
frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  to  the  mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half  the  life  of 
man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should  require  to  be  cautioned 
against  corruption,  they  will  find,  that  they  have  themselves 
purchased  their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations,  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would  have  spared 
them ;  and  may  see,  on  every  side,  some  entangling  them- 
selves in  perplexities,  and  some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  igno- 
rance or  neglect  of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out,  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  distinction, 
some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and  flattered  into  pride.  He 
comes  forth  witli  all  the  confidence  of  a  spirit  unacquainted 
with  superiors,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet  irri- 
tated by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  embittered  by  cru- 
elty. He  loves  all,  because  he  imagines  himself  the  universal 
favourite.  Every  exchange  of  salutation  produces  new 
acquaintance,  and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into  friend- 
ship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties  into  the  world, 
who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of  their  own  charms,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  heart  feels  no  passion  but  that  of  love.  They 
are  soon  surrounded  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  because 
they  tell  them  only  what  is  heai-d  with  delight.  Whoever 
gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover ;  and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is 
pining  in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  inculcates  to  these 
thoughtless  strangers,  tliat  the  mq/t>ri7^  are  tmcked;  who  in- 
forms them,  that  the  train  which  wealth  and  beauty  draw 
after  them  is  lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, among  all  these  who  crowd  about  them  with  profes- 
sions and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  hope  for 
some  opportunity  to  devour  or  betray  them,  to  glut  himself 
by  their  destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a  stronger 
savage. 

Virtue,  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  or  the  reason, 
is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own  graces,  and  so  strongly 
supported  by  arguments,  that  a  good  man  wonders  how  .any 
can  be  bad ;  and  tliey  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  pas- 
sion and  interest,  w{io  never  observed  the  arts  of  seduction, 
the  contagion  of  example,  the  gra<hial  descent  from  one  crime 
to  another,  or  the  insensible  depravation  of  the  principles  by 
loose  conversation,  naturally  expect  to  find  integrity  in  every 
bosom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods,  ef  violence  and  cir- 
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euiBtrention ;  but  sach  narrativos  are  ooamioiily  regarded  by 
tiie  young,  the  heady,  and  the  confident,  as  nothing  more  thaa 
the  murmurs  of  peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of  dotage |  and^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  documents  of  hoary  wiiidom,  we  conn 
monly  plunge  into  tiie  world  feariess  and  creduloas^  witliMt 
any  foresight  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  deceit. 

1  have  remarked,  in  a  former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the 
common  failing  of  unexperienced  virtue ;  and  that  he  who  b 
spoutaneously  stfspiciousy  may  be  justly  charged  with  radical 
corruption :  for,  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence  of  disho- 

{esty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to  observe  it  with  his  own 
yes,  whence  can  he  take  his  measures  of  judgment  but  flfooi 
lumseif  ? 

They  who  best  deservf  to  escape  the  snares  of  artifice,  are 
jnoHt  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that  endeavours  to  live  for 
the  good  of  others,  must  always  be  exposed  to  flie  arts  of  them 
who  live  only  for  tiiemselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely 
precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  transactions,  and 
shown  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of  treachery. 

To  youth,  thcn'fore,  it  should  be  carefully  inculcated,  that, 
to  enter  the  roati  of  life  without  caution  or  reserve,  in  expec- 
tation of  general  fiilelity  and  justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide 
ocean  without  the  instruments  of  steerage^  and  to  hope  that 
every  wind  will  be  prosperous,  and  that  every  coast  will 
affoi^  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  vaHous  motives  to  deceit  and  injury, 
would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  that  prevail  among  the  sons 
of  men  ;  since  there  is  no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wish 
however  absurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there  are,  who 
openly  and  almost  professedly  regulate  ail  their  conduct  by 
their  love  of  money ;  who  have  no  other  reason  for  action  or 
forbearance,  for  compliance  or  refusal,  than  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  These  are  indeed  the 
meanest  and  cruelest  of  human  beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as 
with  some  pestiferous  animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to 
be  at  war ;  but  who,  however  detested  or  scorned,  long  con- 
tinue to  add  heap  to  heap,  and,  when  they  have  reduced  one 
to  beggary,  are  still  jiermitted  to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their  lives  in  mis- 
chief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  success,  and 
mark  out  every  man  for  hatred,  whose  fame  or  fortune  they 
believe  increasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  degrees  of  guilt  are 
yet  wholly  unqualified  for  friendship,  and  unable  to  maintain 
any  constant  or  regular  course  of  kindness.    Happiness  may 
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be  destroyed  not  only  by  union  with  the  man  who  is  appa- 
rently the  slave  of  interest  but  with  him  whom  a  wild  opi- 
nion of  the  dignity  of  perseverance,  in  whatever  cause,  dis- 
poses to  pursue  every  injury  witli  unwearied  and  perpetual 
resentment;  with  him  whose  vanity  inclines  him  to  consider 
every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  pretension ;  with  him  whose  airy 
negligence  puts  his  friend's  affairs  or  secrets  in  continual 
hazard,  and  who  thinks  his  forgetfulness  of  others  excused  by 
his  inattention  to  himself;  and  with  him  whose  inconstancy 
ranges  without  any  settled  rule  of  choice  through  varieties  of 
friendship,  and  who  adopts  and  dismisses  favourites  by  tha 
sudden  impulse  of  caprice.  ^ 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the  converse  of 
mankind  exposes  us,  and  which  can  be  avoided  only  by  pru- 
dent distrust.  He  therefore  that,  remembering  this  salutary 
maxim,  learns  early  to  w  ithhold  his  fondness  from  fair  ap- 
pearances, will  have  reason  to  pay  some  honours  to  Bias  of 
Priene,  who  enabled  him  to  become  wise  without  the  cost  of 
experience. 
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On  me  you  turn  the  nose. 

There  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  uneasy  situations 
which  raise  little  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  which  no 
man  but  those  whom  they  imme^Hately  distress  can  regard 
with  seriousness.  Petty  mischiefs,  that  have  no  influence  on 
futurity,  nor  extend  their  effects  to  the  rest  of  life,  are  always 
seen  with  a  kind  of  malicious  pleasure.  A  mistake  or  em- 
barrassment, which  for  the  present  moment  fills  the  face  with 
blushes,  and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  no  other  ef- 
fect upon  tliose  who  observe  it,  than  that  of  conv|ilsing  them 
with  irresistible  laughter.  Some  circumstances  of  misery 
are  so  powerfully  ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty 
«  an  withstand  them;  they  bear  down  love,  interest,  and  reve- 
i-ence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependent,  or  the  child,  to 
give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of  merriment. 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities,  may  be  reckoned 
the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet  hardened  into  insensibi- 
lity, feels  at  the  onset  of  a  furious  critic,  whose  age,  rank,  or 
fortune,  gives  him  confidence  to  speak  without  reserve ;  who 

vot.  III. — 3  G 
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iMapB  om  objectiim  upon  uotbert  Mri  obtradfl^  Iub  rtmmriur 
and  enforces  his  corrections,  without  tenderness  or  awe^ 

The  author,  fuU  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  anxiou» 
for  the  justiicatimi  of  every  syllable,  starts  and  kindles  at  the 
slightest  attack ;  the  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  superiorify 
triumphing  in  every  discovery  of  fSeulure^  and  aealons  to  im* 

{iress  the  cogency  of  his  ai^^uments,  pursues  hink  from  line  to 
ine  without  cessation  or  remorse.  The  critic,  who  Kasards 
little,  proceeds  with  vehemence,  impetuosity,.and  fearlessness; 
the  author,  whose  quiet  and  fame,  and  life  and  immortalitj, 
are  involved  in  the  controversy,  tries  every  art  of  subterfuge 
and  defenl^e;  maintains  modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to 
yield,. and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  be  maintained*  The 
critic's  purpose  is  to  conquer,  the  autlior  only  hopes  to  escape ; 
the  critic  therefore  knits  his  brow,  and  raises  his  voice,  and 
rejoices  whenever  heperceives  any  tokens  of  pain  excited  by 
the  pressure  of  his  assertions,  or  tiie  point  of  his  sarcasms. 
The  author,  whose  endeavour  is  at  once  to  mollify  and  elude 
his  persecuter,  composes  his  features  and  softens  his  accent, 
breaiks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and  rather  steps  aside 
than  flies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage  of  extemporary 
criticism  inflicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds,  1  know  ^lot  tliat  the 
laws  of  benevolence  entitle  this  distress  to  much  sympathy. 
The  diversion  of  baiting  an  Uuthor  has  the  sanction  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  is  more  lawful  than  the  sport  of  teasing  other 
animals,  because,  for  tlie  most  part,  he  comes  voluntarily  to 
the  stake,  furnished,  as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron  iK)wersof 
literature,  witli  resistless  weapons  and  irapeitetrable  armour, 
with  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  Erymanth,  and  the  paws  of  tb' 
lion  of  Nemea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  sometimes  produced  by  otlier 
motives  than  vanity ;  and  he  wlioni  necesisity  or  duty  enforces 
to  write,  is  not  always  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  as  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  censorious  impudence.  It  may  therefore 
be  necessary  to  consider  how  they  whom  publication  lays  open 
to  the  insu^  of  such  as  their  obscurity  secures  against  repri- 
sals, may  extricate  themselves  from  uncxiiected  encounters. 

Vida,  a  man  o^  considerable  skill  in  tlic  politics  of  litera- 
ture, directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  abandon  hU  defence,  and, 
even  when  he  can  irrefragably  refute  all  objections,  to  suffer 
tamely  the  exultations  of  bis  antagonist 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  advice  is  asked,  and 
severity  solicited,  because  no  man  tells  his  opinion  so  freely 
as  when  he  imagines  it  received  witli  implicit  veneration ;  and 
critics  ought  never  bo  consulted,  bnt  while  errours  may  yet  be 
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rectified  or  insipidity  suppressed.  But  when  the  book  has  once 
been  dismissed  into  the  woHd.  and  can  be  no  more  retouched, 
I  know  not  wlicther  a  very  different  conduct  should  not  be 
prescribed,  and  wliether  firmness  and  spirit  may  not  some- 
times be  of  use  to  overpower  arrogance  and  repel  brutality. 
Soitiicss,  diffidence,  and  moderation,  will  often  be  mistaken 
for  imbecility  and  dejection;  they  allui\^  cowardice  to  the 
attack  by  the  hopes  of  easy  victory,  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  he  whom  every  man  thinks  he  can  conquer,  shall  never 
be  at  |>eace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly  such  as  may 
<»asily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  quickness  of  re^ 
sentment  and  asperity  of  i*eply.  A  man  who  by  long  consi- 
deration has  familiarised  a  subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully 
surveyed  the  series  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned  all  the  parts 
of  his  composition  into  a  i*egular  dependence  on  each  otlier, 
will  often  start  at  tlie  sinistrous  interpretations  or  absurd  re- 
marks of  haste  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  infatua- 
lion  tliey  have  been  led  away  from  the  obvious  sense,  and 
upon  wliat  peculiar  principles  of  judgment  they  decide  against 
him. 

llie  eye  of  the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  not  equally 
l)erfect  in:MlI«  nor  equally  adapted  in  any  to  all  objects  ;  the 
end  of  criticism  is  to  supply  its  defects;  rules  are  the  instru- 
ments of  mental  vision,  which  may  indeed  assist  our  faculties 
when  pi*oiMM*ly  used,  but  produce  cuiifusion  and  obscurity  by 
unskilful  application. 

Some  seem  always  to  i*ead  with  the  microscope  of  criticism, 
and  employ  their  whole  attention  upon  minute  elegance,  or 
faults  scarcely  visible  to  common  obsenation.  The  dissonance 
of  a  syllable,  the  i^ecurrence  of  the  same  sound,  the  repetition 
of  a  particle,  the  smallest  deviation  from  pi*opriety«  the  slight- 
est defect  in  construction  or  arrangement,  swell  before  their 
eyes  into  enormities.  As  they  discern  with  great  exactness, 
they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  compass,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  justness  of  the  design,  the  general  spirit  of  the  perform- 
ance, tiie  artifice  of  connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  pai'ts ; 
they  never  conceive  how  small  a  pi*oportion  that  which  they 
are  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the  whole,  or  how  the 
l>etty  inaccuracie^i  with  which  they  are  offended,  are  absorbed 
and  lost  in  general  excellence. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  tele^ope.  They 
see  witli  great  clearness  whatever  is  too  ivmote  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  re^t  of  mankind,  but  ai*e  totally  blind  to  all  that 
lies  immediately  before  them.  They  discover  in  every  pas- 
sage some  secret  meaning,  some  remote  allusion,  some  artful 
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alkgoiy,  or  some  ooealt  imttattiM,  wfafah  liooUwr  leader 'ww 
sMpected ;  bst  tliej  have  no  perception  of  the  oocencyof  ai|{«- 
Bwnto,  the  ibrce  of  pathetic  eentinefftSy  the  TamnaoolonnQf 
dktion,  or  the  flowery  embelliiimienta  of  faaqr ;  of  all  that 
eiigagea  the  attention  of  others  they  are  totally'  inaenalfcle^ 
irhile  they  pry  Into  worMe  of  ooBjectare,  and  asaae  tiMM- 
ariyes  with  phantoms  in  the  cloads. 

In  critkisn^  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fiul  sometimes  1^ 
oor  weakness,  bat  more  Arequently  by  oar  fault.  We  are 
sometimes  bewildered  by  ignorance,  and  sometimes  by  pre- 
jndice ;  but  we  seldom  deriate  fhr  from  ihtr  right,  bat  when 
we  deliyer  oorselres  ap  to  the  direction  of  vmnity. 
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7\irpe  e9t  dificileM  habere  nagoM.  Ifin. 

Those  thingi  which  nnw  seem  frirolotis  snd  dight 

Will  be  of  serious  consequence  to  you 

When  they  hare  made  you  once  ridiculous.  Koscoxxos. 

TO  TIIE  RuVMBLER. 

Sn — ^When  I  was.  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter  upon 
the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  destined  me^  being 
summoned,  by  tlie  death  of  my  father,  into  tlie  country,  I 
found  myself  master  of  an  unexpected  sum  of  money,  and  of 
an  estate,  which,  though  not  iar^,was,  in  my  opinion,  sufll* 
cient  to  support  me  in  a  condition  far  preferable  to  the  fa- 
tigue, dependence,  and  uncertainty  of  any  gainful  occupation. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to 
cariosity,  and  without  any  confinement  of  my  excursions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  tM  boundless  re- 
gions of  general  knowledge. 

This  scheme  of  life  seemed  pregnant  with  inexhaustible 
variety,  and  therefore  I  could  not  forbear  to  congratulate  my- 
fldf  upon  the  wisdom  of  my  choice.  I  furnished  a  large  room 
with  all  conveniences  for  study;  collected  books  of  every 
kind ;  quitted  every  science  at  tbe  first  perception  of  disgust; 
returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  my  former  ardour  happened  to 
revive ;  and  having  no  rival  to  depress  me  by  comparison, 
nor  any  critic  to  alarm  me  v^ith  objections,  I  spent  day  after 
day  in  profound  tranquillity,  with  only  so  much  complacence 
in  my  own  improvements,  as  served  to  excite  and  animate  my 
application. 
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Thus  I  lived  for  some  years  with  complete  acquiesceiice  in 
my  own  plan  of  conduct,  rising  early  to  read,  and  dividing 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  between  economy,  exercise  and  re- 
flection. But  in  time  I  began  to  And  my  mind  contracted 
and  stiffened  by  solitude.  My  ease  and  elegance  were  sensi- 
bly impaired ;  I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself 
with  readine^  to  the  accidental  current  of  conversation  ;  my 
notions  grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable;  1  spoke,  on  common  occasions, 
the  language  of  books.  My  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
celerity  of  reply,  had  entirely  deserted  me  ;  when  1  delivered 
my  opinion  or  detailed  my  knowledge*  I  was  bewildered  by 
an  unseasonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by  any  slight 
opposition,  and  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  dejection,  ^  'len  the 
smallest  advantage  was  gained  against  me  in  dispute.  I 
became  decisive  and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradiction, 
perpetually  jealous  of  my  character,  insolent  to  such  as  ac- 
knowledged my  superiority,  and  sullen  and  malignant  to  all 
who  refused  to  receive  my  dictates. 

This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  intellectual  dis- 
eases which  a  wise  man  sh(Mild  make  haste  to  cure,  I  there- 
fore resolve<l  for  a  time  to  shut  my  books,  and  learn  again 
the  art  of  conversation ;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  mind  by 
brisker  motions  and  stronger  impulses ;  and  to  unite  myself 
once  more  to  the  living  generation. 

For  this  purpose  I  hasted  to  London,  and  entreated  one  of 
my  academical  acquaintances^  to  introduce  me  into  some  of 
the  little  societies  of  literature  which  are  formed  in  taverns 
and  coffee-houses.  He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of 
showing  me  to  his  friends,  and  soon  obtained  me  admission 
among  a  select  company  of  curious  men,  who  met  once  a 
week  to  exhilarate  their  studies  and  compare  their  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  societj*  was  Hirsutus, 
who,  after  the  fii*st  civilities  of  my  reception,  found  means  to 
introduce  the  mention  of  his  favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  cen- 
sure of  those  who  want  the  due  regard  for  their  native  country. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  early  withdrawn  his  attention 
from  foreign  trifles,  and  that,  since  he  began  to  addict  his 
mind  to  serious  and  manly  studies,  he  had  very  carefully 
amassed  all  the  English  books  that  were  printed  in  the  black 
character.  I'his  search  he  had  pursued  so  diligently,  that  he 
was  able  to  show  the  deficiencies  of  the  best  catalogues.  He 
bad  long  since  completed  hisCaxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tre- 
veris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to  a  perfect 
i'ynson  but  two  volumes,  of  which  one  was  promised  him  as  a 
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iegMCj  by  its  praMnt  posBessor,  ud  4lM«QMrbe  wasnaolTdi 
to  buy,  at  whatever  price,  when  Qniaqvilras^a  library  sbauli 
be  sM.  HirsQtus  had  no  olber  raaaoii  ter  Talang  or  alight* 
ing  a  book,  than  that  it  was  printed  in  tiie  Bonan  or  tba 
Gothic  lettN*,  nor  any  ideas  bat  sach  as  bis  ItYoinrite  vulnBes 
had  supplied;  wbwi  he  wasserionsp becaqiatiated on  the  nar» 
ratives  of  Johan  de  Trerisa,  and,  when  he  was  merrfy  regaled 
us  vrith  a  qnotation  firon  the  Shippe  of  Poles. 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  hoary  student,  Ferratos  eh* 
tuned  in  a  bnrryy  and  informed  us  with  the  abruptness  of  ecsta* 
cy^  tiiat  bis  set  of  halfipence  was  now  complete ;  he  had  just 
recdved  in  a  handftal  of  change  the  piece  that  he  had  so  long 
been  se^ng,  and  could  now  defy  mankind  to  outgo  bis  col- 
lection of  English  coppcar. 

Cbartophy  lax  then  obsenred  how  fatally  human  sagacity  was 
sometimes  baffled,  and  how  often  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
are  made  by  chance.  He  had  employed  himself  and  his  emissa- 
ries seven  years  at  great  expense  to  perfect  his  series  of  Ga- 
zettes, but  had  long  wanted  a  single  paper,  which,  when  he 
despaired  of  obtaining  it,  was  sent  him  wrapped  round  a  par- 
cel of  tobacco. 

Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  oM  ballads,  for  be 
considered  tiiem  as  the  genuine  records  of  the  national  taste. 
He  offered  to  show  me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood, 
which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  the  text  mlg^t  be  freed  from  several  cor- 
ruptions, if  this  age  of  barbarism  had  any  claim  to  such 
favours  from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  inferiour  menibci-s, 
'because  tkcy  had  collected  old  prints  and  neglected  ]fiini- 
phlets,  or  possessed  some  fragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  seal  of 
an  ancient  corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  house,  the 
genealogy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  letter  written  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Every  one  of  these  virtousoes  looked  on  all  his  associates  as 
wretehes  of  depraved  taste  and  narrow  notions.  Tjieir  con- 
rersation  was.  therefore,  fretful  and  waspish,  their  behaviour 
brutal,  their  merriment  bluntly  sarcastic,  and  their  serious- 
ness gloomy  and  suspicious.  They  were  totally  ignorant  of 
all  that  passes,  or  has  lately  passed,  in  tlic  world ;  unable  to 
discuss  any  question  of  religious,  political,  or  military  know- 
ledae ;  equally  strangers  to  science  and  politer  learning ;  and 
wiwout  any  wish  to  improve  their  minds,  or  any  other  plea- 
sure than  tiiat  of  displaying  rarities  of  which  they  would  not 
suflta*  others  to  make  the  proper  use. 

Hirsattts  graciously  inforoMd  me,  that  the  number  of  their 
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society  was  limited,  but  that  I  might  sometimes  attend  as  an 
auditor.  I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an 
honour  which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor  grace- 
fully refused,  and  left  them  without  any  intention  of  return- 
ing ;  for  1  soon  'found  that  the  suppression  of  those  habits 
with  which  I  was  vitiated,  required  association  with  men  very 
different  from  this  solemn  race. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

ViVACULUS. 


It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when  any  thing 
necessary  or  useful  is  wantonly  wasted,  or  negligently  de- 
stroyed ;  and  therefore  my  correspondent  cannot  be  blamed 
for  looking  with  uneasiness  on  the  waste  of  life.  Leisure  and 
curiosity  miglit  soon  make  great  advances  in  useful  know- 
ledge, were  they  not  diverted  by  minute  emulation  and  labo- 
rious trifles.  It  may,  however,  somewhat  mollify  his  anger 
to  reflect,  that  ]>erhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  he  de- 
scribes was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment,  and  that  he 
who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  him  wlio  does  nothing.  Whatever  busies  the 
mind  witliout  corrupting  it,  has  at  least  this  use,  tliat  it  res- 
cues the  day  from  idleness,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not 
often  be  vicious. 
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Part  tanitatit  vcUe  •aimri  fuit.  Senica. 

To  yield  to  remedies  is  half  liic  cure. 

Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  required  from  those  whom 
he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  probationary  silence  of  five 
years.  Whether  this  prohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all 
the  parts  of  tliis  time,  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
was  to  be  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the  pi*esence  of 
their  master,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  sufllcient  to  discover 
the  pupil's  disposition;  to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay 
tlie  price  of  learning;  or  whether  he  was  one  of  tliose  whose 
ardour  was  rather  violeot  than  lasting',  and  who  expected 
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to  grow  wise  on  otiwr  tnraui  tban  ttose  of  ptthMfe  aad  ab»» 
dience. 

Many  of  tho  blessingB  nnivwmlly  derired*  tre  artery  fim» 
quently  wanted,  becanee  moat  flMn,  whca  tkcy  ehonU  labovv 
content  themselyea  to  oomplaiiiy  aiid  rather  linger  in  a  atala 
in  which  they  cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  oondiliM 
by  vigour  ami  resolation. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  haman  enjoyment  by  im- 
movable iHMindariesy  and  has  set  diflerent  gpratifications  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  no  art  or  powN"  can 
bring  them  ti^ether.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business  of 
every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may  not  pass 
away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contoidictions  consistent,  to 
combine  opposite  qualities,  and  to  unite  things  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  being  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  contrary  sides, 
it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but  by  receding  from  the 
other;  by  long  deliberation  and  dilatory  projectB,  they  may 
be  both  lost,  but  can  never  be  both  eained.  It  is,  therefore^ 
necessary  to  compare  them,  and,  when  we  have  determined 
the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and  our  thouriits  at 
once  from  that  which  reason  directs  us  to  reject.  Tliis  is 
more  necessary,  if  that  which  we  are  forsaking  has  the  power 
of  delighting  the  senses,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He  that  once 
turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  unlawful  pleasure  can  have 
no  security  that  he  shall  ever  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having  related  the 
story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had  recovered  his  wife  from 
the  dominions  ordcaiii.  lost  her  again  by  looking  back  upon 
her  in  the  confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  application.  Whoever  you  are  that  endeavour 
to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  iHuminations  of  Heaven^  consider 
yourselves  as  represented  in  this  fable :  for  he  that  is  once  so 
far  overcome  as  to  turn  back  his  eyes  towards  the  infernal  ca- 
verns, loses  at  thefrst  sight  all  that  influence  which  attracted 
him  on  high : 

Vos  bxc  fabula  respicit, 
Quicumqtie  in  auperum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  quieritis. 
Nmm  qui  TarUreum  in  specus 
Victus  lumina  flexerit, 
Qu'ulquid  prxcipuum  trahit, 
I'trdit,  dum  ?idet  inferos. 

It  may  be  observ^,  in  general,  that  the  future  is  purchased 
by  tiie  present.    It  is  not  possible  to  secure  distant  or  per* 
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manent  happiness  but  by  tlio  forbearance  of  some  immediate 
gratification.  Tliis  is  so  evidently  tnic  witli  regard  to  the 
whole  of  our  c^istcnce^  th{\t  all  the  precepts  of  theology  have 
no  other  tendency  than  to  euforre  a  life  of  faith ;  a  life  regu- 
lated not  by  our  senses  but  our  belief;  a  life  in  which  plea- 
sures are  to  be  refused  for  fear  of  invisible  punishments,  and 
calamities  sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hopes  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  anotlier  state. 

£ven  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  particle  of  our 
duration  which  is  terminated  by  tlic  grave,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  cannot  enjoy  one  part  of  life  beyond  tlie  common 
limitations  of  pleasure,  but  by  anticipating  some  of  the  satis- 
faction wiiich  sliould  exhilarate  the  following  years.  The 
heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness  into  wild  luxuriance;  but 
the  radical  vigour  I'equisite  to  make  it  iKa*ennial  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  all  that  can  be  ho|ied  afterwards  is  languor  and  ste- 
rility. 

The  reigning  errour  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are  not  content 
witli  the  conditions  on  which  the  goods  of  life  are  granted. 
No  man  is  insensible  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advan- 
tage:^ of  healtli,  or  tlie  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every  day 
shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is  without  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multitudes  whom  her 
charms  could  never  rouse  from  the  couch  of  sloth;  whom  the 
faintest  invitation  of  pleasure  draws  away  from  tlieir  studies ; 
to  whom  any  other  method  of  wesiring  out  the  day  is  more 
eligible  than  the  use  of  books,  and  who  ai'e  more  easily  en- 
gaged by  any  convei*sation,  than  such  as  may  rectify  their 
notions  or  enlarge  their  comprehension. 

Every,  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  little  all  other 
comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom  health  is  denied.  Yet 
who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  tlie  enjoyment 
of  an  hour?  All  assemblies  of  jollity,  all  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exhibit  examples  of  strength  wasting  in  riot,  and 
beauty  withering  in  irregularity ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a 
house  in  which  part  of  the  family  is  not  groaning  in  repent- 
ance of  past  intem])erance,  and  part  admitting  disease  by  ne- 
gligence, or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  w  hich  men  of  every  age  and  sect  have 
more  generally  agreed  to  mention  with  contempt,  than  the 
^ratification  of  the  palate ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed 
from  intellectual  happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shameless 
of  the  sensual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it :  yet  even  to  this, 
the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to  tliis,  though  neither  quick  nor 
lasting,  is  health  with  all  its  activity  and  sprightliness  daily 
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sacrificed ;  and  for  this  are  half  ihe  niseries  endnred  whldl 
urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish  for  ridMs 
and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who  then  would  not  imagine  that 
such  conduct  as  will  inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  la- 
bouring to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That  he  who 
spends  more  than  he  receives,  must  in  time  become  indigent, 
cannot  be  doubted;  but,  how  evident  soever  this  consequence 
may  appear,  the  spendthrift  moves  in  the  whirl  of  pleasure 
with  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  before  his  eyes,  and,  in  the^ 
intoxication  of  gaiety,  grows  every  day  poorer  without  any 
such  sense  of  approaching  ruin  as  is  sufficient  to  wake  him 
into  caution. 

Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  misery  of  life ;  and  in- 
deed it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  subject  to  calamitieB 
by  which  the  good  and  bad,  the  diligent  and  sloflifttl,  the  vi- 
gilant and  heedless,  are  equally  afflicted.  But  surely,  though 
some  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  extorted  by  in- 
evitable misery,  no  man  lias  a  right  to  repine  at  evils  which^ 
against  warning,  against  experience,  he  deliberately  and  lei- 
surely brings  upon  his  own  head ;  or  to  consider  himself  a» 
debarred  from  happiness  by  such  obstacles  as  rewdution  may 
break  or  dexterity  may  put  aside. 

Great  numbers  who  quarrel  with  their  condition,  hate 
wanted  not  the  power  but  the  will  to  obtain  a  better  state. 
They  have  never  contemplated  the  diflference  between  good 
and  evil  sufficiently  to  quicken  aversion,  or  Invigorate  desire; 
they  have  indulged  a  drowsy  thoughtlessness  or  giddy  levity; 
have  committed  tlio  balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of 
caprice;  and  when  Ihey  have  long  accustomed  thenu^elves  ta 
receive  all  that  chance  offered  them,  without  examinatioiv 
lament  at  last  that  they  find  themselves  deceived. 


No.  I79»    Tuesday,  December  5,  1751. 

Perpetuo  rint  puimontm  agitavc  tolebtU.  ivy, 

Democritus  would  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 

His  sides  and  shoulders  till  be  felt  th«m  ake.        Darots. 

**EvERY  man,*'  says  Tully,  "has  two  characters;  one 
which  he  partakes  with  all  mankind,  and  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  brute  animals ;  another  which  discriminates 
him  from  the  rest  of  his  own^  species,  and  impresses  on  him 
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a  mgniier  and  temper  pecqliar  to  himself :  this  particular 
character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  general  hu- 
manityy  it  is  always  his  business  to  cultivate  andpreserve.'' 

£vci7  hour  furnishes  some  confirmation  of  Tully's  pre- 
ccp)^  It  seldom  happens,  that  an  assembly  of  pleasure  is  so 
happily  selected,  but  that  some  one  finds  admission  with  whom 
the  rest  are  deservedly  oflTended ;  and  it  will  appear,  on  a 
close  inspection,  that  scarce  any  man  becomes  eminently  disa- 
greeable, but  by  a  departure  from  his  real  character,  and  an 
attempt  at  something  for  which  nature  or  education  have  left 
him  unqualified. 

Ignorance  or  dullness  have  indeed  no  power  of  affording 
delight,  but  they  never  g^ve  disgust  except  when  they  assume 
the  dignity  of  knowledge,  or  ape  the  sprightliness  of  wit 
Awkwardness  and  inelegance  have  none  of  roose  attractions 
by  which  ease  and  politeness  take  possession  of  the  heart ; 
but  ridicule  and  censure  seldom  rise  against  them,  unless 
they  appear  associated  with  that  confidence  which  belongs 
tmly  to  long  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 
sciousness of  unfailing  propriety  of  behaviour.  Deformity 
itself  is  regarded  with  tenderness  rather  than  aversion,  when 
it  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decora* 
lion,  and  to  seize  upon  fictitious  claims  the  prerogatives  of 
beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city ;  will  see  many  passengers  whose 
air  and  motion  it  will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  contempt 
and  laughter ;  but  if  he  examines  what  are  the  appearances 
that  thus  powerfully  excite  his  risibilit}',  he  will  find  among 
them  neither  poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involuntary  or 
painful  defect.  The  disposition  to  derision  and  insult  is 
awakened  by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence, 
the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur;  by 
the  sprighdy  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  the 
lofty  mien ;  by  gestures  intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by 
looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of  affecta- 
tion, that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of  the  means  to  a  good  end, 
and  that  the  intention  with  whioh  it  is  practised  is  always  to 
please.  If  ail  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or  ha- 
bitual character  have  really  proceeded  from  public  spirit  and 
love  of  others,  the  world  has  hitherto  been  sufficiently  un- 
grateful, since  no  return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
most  difficult  of  ail  enterprises,  a  contest  with  nature:  nor 
has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  fatigues  of  labour  which  never 
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succeeded,  and  tiie  uneasiness  of  disguise  by  which  nothing 
was  concealed.  • 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  general  sufBrage 
of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks  himself  in  adscititioas  qoali- 
tit's  rather  purposes  to  command  applause  than  impart  plear 
sure ;  and  he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man  who,  by  an  an- 
reasonablc  ambition,  usurps  the  place  in  society  to  which  he 
has  no  right  Praise  is  seldom  paid  with  willingness  even 
to  incontestable  merit,  and  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  be  who 
calls  for  it  without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  indigna- 
tion. 

Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excellencies  which 
are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  possibility  of  attain- 
ment. We  are  conscious  of  our  own  defects,  and  eagerly 
endeavour  to  supply  them  by  artificial  excellence ;  nor  wouM 
such  efforts  be  wholly  without  excuse,  were  they  not  often 
excited  by  ornamental  trifles,  which  he,  that  thus  anxiously 
stnigglcs  for  tlie  reputation  of  possessing  them^  would  not 
have  been  known  to  want,  had  not  his  industry  quickened 
observation. 

Gelasimus  passed  tlie  first  part  of  his  life  in  academical 
pi'ivacy  and  rural  retirement,  without  any  other  conversation 
than  that  of  scholars,  grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  as 
himself.  He  culti\ated  the  mathematical  sciences  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  discovered  many  useful  theorems,  dis- 
cussed with  great  accuracy  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and, 
though  his  priority  was  not  generally  arknowle<lged.  was  the 
first  who  fully  explained  all  the  pi-operties  of  the  c:itr:iarian 
curve. 

Leai'uing,  when  it  Hscs  to  eminence,  will  be  observed  in 
time,  whatever  mists  may  liap])en  to  surround  it.  Gelasi- 
mus, in  his  forty-ninth  year,  was  distinguisheil  by  those  who 
have  the  I'ewards  of  knowlo<lge  in  their  hands,  and  called  out 
to  display  his  acciuisitions  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
add  dignity  by  his  presence  to  ])!iilo.sophical  assemblies.  As 
he  did  not  suspect  his  u'lfitness  for  common  affairs,  he  felt  no 
rehictance  to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  he  did  not  feeHie 
had  yet  too  much  honesty  to  feign.  He  entered  into  the 
world  as  a  larger  and  more  populous  college,  where  his  per- 
formances would  be  mo:t»  public,  and  his  i-enoM  n  fuKlier  ex- 
tended ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  his  i*eputation  uni- 
versally prevalent,  and  the  influence  of  learning  every  where 
the  same. 

His  merit  introduced  him  to  splendid  tables  and  elegant 

acquaintance;  hut  he  did  not  find  himself  always  qualified 

.  to  join  in  the  couversation.     He  was  distressed  by  civilities 
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which  he  knew  not  how  to  repayf  and  entangled  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities  from  which  his  books  and  diagrams 
could  not  extricate  him.  He  was  sometimes  unluckily  en- 
gaged in  disputes  with  ladies,  with  whom  algebraic  axioms 
had  no  great  weight ;  and  saw  many  whose  favour  and  esteem 
he  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was  very  little  recom- 
mended by  his  theories  of  the  tides,  or  his  approximations  to 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Gelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to  discover,  that  no 
charm  was  more  generally  irresistible  than  that  of  easy  face- 
tiousness  and  flowing  hilarity.  He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement ;  that  authority 
and  seriousness  were  rather  feared  than  loved ;  and  that  the 
grave  scholar  was  a  kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dismissed 
when  his  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary.  He  came  to  a 
sudden  resolution  of  throwing  off  those  cumbrous  ornaments 
of  learning  which  hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a 
man  of  wit  and  jocularity.  Utterly  unacquainted  with  every 
topic  of  merriment,  ignorant  of  the  modes  and  follies,  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  mankind,  and  unfurnished  with  any 
ideas  but  such  as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead  of  a  solu- 
tion :  extended  hin  face  with  a  grin,  which  he  mistook  for  a 
smile ;  and,  in  tlie  place  of  a  scientifie  discourse,  retailed  in 
a  new  language,  formed  between  the  college  and  tlie  tavern, 
the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter,  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was  careful  not  to  fail  in  that 
great  duty  of  a  wit  If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day, 
if  he  complained  of  heat  or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or  filled  a 
glass,  removed  his  chair,  or  snuflbd  a  candle,  he  always  found 
some  occasion  to  laugh.  The  jest  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all 
but  himself;  but  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discernment 
hindered  him  fi*om  suspecting  any  weakness  or  mistake.  He 
wondered  that  his  wit  was  so  little  understood,  but  expected 
that  his  audience  would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  per- 
sisted all  his  life  to  show  by  gross  buffoonery,  how  little  the. 
strangest  faculties  can  perform  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
province. 
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No*  180.     Satukdat,  December  7^  1751. 

T«»r  iUitf  9^0H  i^^ti  /KtfTVf  /*  £viK«^  f«tiiv 

AVTOHSDOS. 

On  life,  on  morails,  be  tliy  thouf^hU  einployM : 
Leave  to  the  schooli  their  atoms  and  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc»  that  a  wealthy  trader 
of  good  understandings  having  the  common  ambition  to  breed 
his  son  a  scholar,  carried  him  to  an  aniyersity,  resolving  to 
use  his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had  been 
taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  nearest  way  to  the  heart 
of  an  academic,  and  at  his  arrival  entertained  all  who  came 
about  him  with  such  profusion,  that  the  professors  were  Jured 
by  the  smell  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and  flocked  round 
him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awkward  complaisance.  This 
eagerness  answered  the  merchant's  purpose ;  he  glutted  them 
with  delicacies,  and  softened  them  with  caresses,  till  he  pre- 
vailed upon  one  after  another  to  open  his  bosom,  and  make  a 
discovery  of  his  competitions,  jealousies,  and  resentments. 
Having  thus  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from  him- 
self, and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  he  resolved  to  find 
some  other  education  for  his  son,  and  went  away  convinced, 
that  a  scholastic  life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals  and  contract  the  understanding :  nor  would  lio  after- 
wards hear  with  patience  the  praises  of  the  ancient  authors, 
being  persuaded  that  scholars  of  all  ages  must  have  been  the 
same,  and  that  Xenophon  and  Cicero  were  professors  of  some 
former  university,  and  therefore  mean  and  selfish,  ignorant 
and  senile,  like  those  whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  for- 
saken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  incline  us  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one 
must  have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  vulgar 
imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning.  A  man  of  science  is  ex- 
pected to  excel  the  unlettered  and  unenlighted  even  on  occa- 
sions where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak  minds, 
loses  part  of  his  reverence,  by  discovering  no  superiority  in 
those  parts  of  life  in  which  all  are  unavoidably  equal ;  as, 
when  a  monarch  makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces, 
the  rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find  him 
of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 
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These  demandfl  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  never  be  satia- 
Sed ;  and  therefore  many  of  the  imputations  wliicli  learning 
suffers  fWtm  disappointed  Ignorance  are  witliout  i-cproacli. 
But  tliere  are  some  failures  to  whicli  men  of  study  arc  pecu- 
liarly exposed.  Every  condition  has  its  disadvantt^e.  The 
I'ircle  of  Icnowledge  is  too  wide  for  the  most  active  and  dill- 
gent  intellect,  and  while  science  is  pursued,  other  accomplish- 
ments are  neglected  ;  as  a  small  garrison  must  leave  one  part 
of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  wTien  an  alarm  callu  them  to 
another. 

The  learned,  however,  miglit  generally  support  their  dig- 
nity with  more  success,  if  they  wlftred  not  themselves  to  he 
misled  by  the  desire  of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in 
return  to  Adam's  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  stars  and 
tfae  revolutions  of  iieaven,  counsels  him  to  witlidraw  his  mind 
(him  idle  speculations,  and  employ  liis  faculties  upon  nearer 
uid  more  interesting  objects,  the  survey  of  his  own  life,  tlie 
aubiection  of  tiis  passions,  the  knowledge  of  duties  which  must 
daily  be  performed,  and  the  detection  of  dangers  which  must 
daily  tie  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  roan  of  tetters  should  always 
have  before  him.  He  that  devotes  himself  to  retired  study 
naturally  sinks  from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  du- 
ties ;  he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  and  recalled 
to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

1  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity,  or  confine 
the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  immediate  and  necessary 
use.  It  is  only  from  the  various  essays  of  experimental  in- 
dustry, and  the  vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  dis- 
covery, than  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be  expected ; 
and  though  many  must  be  disappointed  in  ttictr  labours,  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  ciiarged  with  having  spent  their  time  in 
vain ;  their  example  contributed  to  inspire  emulation,  and 
their  miscarriages  taught  otiiers  the  way  to  success. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful  or  eminent, 
ought  not  to  ntislead  us  too  far  from  that  study  which  is 
equally  requisite  to  the  great  and  mean,  to  the  celebrated  and 
obscure ;  the  art  of  moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  of  conciliating  or  i-etaining  the  favour  of  man- 
kind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own  life,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  world  around  him,  unworthy  his  attention  ;  yet, 
among  the  sons  of  learning,  many  seem  to  have  thought  of 
every  thing  rather  than  of  themselves,  and  to  have  obsen'ed 
vniy  thing  but  what  passes  before  their  eyes :  many  who  toil 
duough  Vbt  intricacy  of  complicated  systenis,  are  insuperablj 
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embarrassed  with  the  least  perplexity  in  commoii  affairs; 
many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascertain  the  characters 
of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own  days  glide  away  withoat  ex- 
aminatioiiy  and  suffer  vicioas  habits  to  encroach  upon  their 
minds  without  resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic  race  is  the 
want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  philosophic  Men  bred  in 
shades  and  silence,  taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset^ 
and  accustomed  to  no  other  weapon  than  syllogism,  may  be 
allowed  to  feel  tcrrour  at  personal  danger,  and  to  be  discon- 
certed by  tumult  and  alarm.  But  why  should  he  whose  life 
is  spent  in  contemplation,  and  whose  business  is  only  to  dis- 
cover truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of  imagination^ 
or  contend  successfully  against  prejudice  and  passion  ?  To 
what  end  has  he  read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  un- 
derstanding to  false  appearances,  and  suffers  himself  to  be 
enslaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  only  folly  or  vani^  can 
expose  liim,  or  elated  by  advantages  to  which,  as  they  arc 
equally  conferred  upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is 
annexed  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that  the  most  ob- 
sequious of  (he  slaves  of  pryle,  the  most  rapturous  of  the 
gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  officious  of  the  whisperers  of 
greatness,  are  collected  from  seminaries  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  wiierc  it  was  intended  that 
ap|ietite  should  learn  to  be  content  with  little  ;  and  that  hope 
should  aspire  only  to  honours  which  no  human  power  can 
give  or  take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  conies  forth  into  tlie  world,  instead 
of  congralulatiiip;  himself  upon  his  exemption  from  the  er- 
rouh«r  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  formed  by  at  cideiit 
or  custom,  and  who  live  without  any  certain  principles  of 
conduct,  is  commonly  in  haste  to  mingle  with  the  multitude, 
and  show  his  sprigtliness  and  ductility  by  an  expeditious 
compliance  with  fashions  or  vices.  The  first  smile  of  a  man, 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  i-eward  his  dependents, 
commonly  enchants  him  beyond  resistance ;  the  glare  of  equi- 
page, the  sweets  of  luxury,  the  liberality  of  general  promises, 
the  softness  of  habitual  affability,  fill  his  imagination  ;  and 
he  soon  ceases  to  have  any  other  wish  than  to  be  well  receiv- 
ed, or  any  measure  of  right  and  wrong  but  the  opinion  of 
his  patron. 

A  man  flattered  and  obeyed  learns  to  exact  grosser  adula- 
tion and  enjoin  lower  submission.  Neither  our  virtues  nor 
vices  are  all  our  own.  If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there 
would  be  little  insolence  :  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  great  de- 
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gree,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandishment  or  the  sufferance 
of  lameness.  The  ^  retch  who  would  shrink  and  crouch  be- 
fore one  that  should  dart  his  eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of 
natural  equalityt  becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical  when  he 
sees  himself  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and  hears  the 
soft  address  of  awe  and  servility.  To  those  who  are  willing 
to  purchase  favour  by  cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  im* 
puted  the  haughtiness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped  by 
firmness  and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  of  philosophy^ 
which  fill  tiie  world  with  splendour  for  awhile,  and  then  sink 
and  are  forgotten,  the  candidates  of  learning  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  tlae  permanent  lustre  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  they 
wnuld  find  a  more  certain  direction  to  happiness.  A  little 
plausibility  of  discourse,  and  acquaintance  with  unnecessary 
speculations,  is  dearly  purchased,  when  it  excludes  those  in- 
structions which  fortify  the  heart  with  resolution,  and  exalt 
the  spirit  to  independence. 


Xo.  181.     Tuesday,  December  10,  1751. 

JVhti  Jliiitem  dubut  tpe  pendubu  korm.  Horn. 

Nor  let  me  float  in  fnrtune'f  pow'r, 

Dependent  on  the  future  hour.  Fbavcii . 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — As  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  disquiet  and 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opportunities  of  advantage  by  a  pas- 
sion which  1  have  reason  to  believe  prevalent  in  difTerent  de* 
forces  over  a  great  part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  but  think  myself 
well  qualified  to  warn  those  who  are  yet  uncaptlvated,  of  the 
danger  which  they  incur  by  placing  themselves  within  its 
influence. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  linen  draper,  with  uncom- 
mon reputation  for  diligence  and  fidelity ;  and  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty  opened  a  shop  for  myself  with  a  large  stocky 
and  such  credit  among  all  the  merchiUits  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  my  master,  that  I  could  command  whatever  was 
imported  curious  or  valuable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded 
with  success  proportionate  to  close  application  and  untainted 
integrity  ;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale  ;  always  paid 
my  notes  before  they  were  due  ;  and  advanced  so  fast  in  com- 
mercial reputation,  that  I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the 
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model  of  young  trftdersy  and  every  one  expected  that  a  Cbw 
years  would  make  me  an  alderman. 

In  this  course  of  eren  prosperity,  I  was  one  day  pennadcd 
to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  The  sum  was  inconsiderabie, 
part  was  to  be  repaid  though  fortune  might  fail  to  faToor  me, 
and  therefore  my  established  maxims  of  frugality  did  not  re- 
strain me  from  so  trifling  an  experiment.  The  ticket  lay 
almost  forgotten  till  the  time  at  which  every  man's  fate  was 
to  bo  determined ;  nor  did  the  affair  even  then  seem  of  any 
importance^  till  I  discovered  by  the  public  papers  that  tk 
number  next  to  mine  had  conferred  the  great  prize. 

My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an  approach  to  sud» 
den  riches*  which  I  considered  myself,  however  contrarily  to 
the  laws  of  computation,  as  having  missed  by  a  single  chance; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  to  revolve  tiie  consequences  which  such 
a  bounteous  allotment  would  have  produced,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  This  dream  of  felicity,  by  degrees,  took  pos- 
session of  my  imagination.  The  great  delight  of  my  solitary 
hours  was  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  form  plantations  with 
money  which  once  might  have  been  mine,  and  I  never  met 
my  friends  but  I  spoiled  their  merriment  by  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  my  ill  luck. 

At  length  another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I  had  now  so 
heated  my  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  a  prize,  that  I 
should  have  pressed  among  the  first  purchasers,  had  not  my 
ardour  been  withheld  by  deliberation  upon  the  probability  of 
success  from  one  ticket  rather  than  another.  I  hesitated  long 
between  even  and  odd  ;  considered  the  square  and  cubic  num- 
bers through  the  lottery  ;  examined  all  those  to  which  good 
luck  bad  been  hitherto  annexed ;  and  at  last  fixed  upon  one. 
which,  by  some  secret  relation  to  the  events  of  my  life,  I 
thought  predestined  to  make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  af- 
fairs is  often  mischievous ;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  pos- 
sessor could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and,  after  many  arts  of 
prognostication,  fixed  upon  another  chance,  but  with  less  con- 
fidence. Never  did  captive,  heir,  or  lover,  feel  so  much 
vexation  from  the  slow  pace  of  time,  as  I  suffci^d  bet^'een 
the  purchase  of  my  ticket  and  the  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
I  solaced  my  uneasiness  as  well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  con- 
templations of  approaching  happiness  ;  when  the  sun  rose  I 
knew  it  would  set,  and  congratulated  myself  at  night  that  I 
was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At  last  the  day  came^  my 
ticket  appeared,  and  rewarded  all  my  care  and  sagacity  witii 
a  despicable  prize  of  fifty  pounds. 
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My  friends,  who  honestly  rejoiced  npon  uiy  success,  were 
very  coldly  received ;  I  liid  myself  a  fortnight  in  the  country, 
that  my  chagrin  might  fume  away  without  observation,  and 
then  returning  to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another 
lottery. 

With  the  nevrs  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  gratified ;  and  hav- 
ing  now  found  the  vanity  of  coigecturo  and  inefficacy  of  com- 
putation, I  resolved  to  take  the  prize  by  violenoe,  and  there- 
fore bought  forty  tickets— not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
them  between  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I  might  not 
miss  tiie  lucky  class.  Many  conclusions  did  I  form,  and 
many  experiments  did  I  try,  to  determine  from  which  of  those 
tickets  I  might  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  being 
imable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  reasoning,  I  wrote 
the  numbers  upon  dice^  and  allotted  ftve  hours  every  day  to 
the  amusement  of  throwing  them  in  a  garret ;  and  examining 
the  event  by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  evening  before 
the  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my  numbers  had  been 
turned  up  five  times  more  than  any  of  the  rest  in  three  hun- 
dred and  thiHy  thousand  throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day  presented 
tlie  hopeful  ticket,  a  detestable  blank.  The  rest  came  out 
witli  different  fortune,  and  in  conclusion  I  lost  thirty  pounds 
by  this  great  adventure. 

I  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  behaviour  and 
the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop  was  for  the  most  part  aban- 
doned to  my  servants ;  and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were 
so  engrossed  by  my  tickets,  that  I  scarcely  heard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  considered  every  customer  as  an  intruder  upon 
my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in  haste  to  despatch.  I  mis- 
took the  price  of  my  goods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills, 
forgot  to  file  my  receipts,  and  neglected  to  regulate  my  books. 
My  acquaintances  by  degrees  began  to  fall  away ;  but  I  per* 
ceiveil  the  decline  of  my  business  with  little  emotion,  because 
whatever  deficiency  there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expected  the 
next  lottery  to  supply, 

Miscannage  naturally  produces  diffidence ;  I  began  now  to 
seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by  an  alliancewitn  those  that 
had  been  more  successful.  I  inquired  diligently  at  what  of- 
fice any  prize  had  been  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a  pro- 
pitious vender ;  solicited  those  who  hao  been  fortunate  in  for* 
mer  lotteries,  to  partake  with  me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and 
v^henever  I  met  with  one  that  had  in  any  event  of  his  life  been 
eminently  prosperous,  1  invited  him  to  take  a  larger  diare. 
I  had,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  dilfhsed  my  interest,  that  I 
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had  a  fourth  part  of  fifteen  tickets,  an  eigth  of  ibrtj,  mtd  a 

sixtcentb  :»f  ninety. 

1  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  my  former  palpi- 
tations, and  looked  upon  the  business  of  my  trade  with  the 
usual  neglect.  The  wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  reyolu- 
tions  brought  me  a  long  succession  of  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments. I  indeed  often  partook  of  a  small  prise,  and 
tiie  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the 
next ;  but  my  desires  yet  remained  unsatisfied » and  when  one 
of  my  chances  had  failed,  all  my  expectation  was  suspended 
on  those  wliich  remained  yet  undetermined..  At  last  a  prize 
of  five  thousand  pounds  was  proclaimed ;  I  caught  fire  at  the 
cry,  and,  inquiring  the  nlimber,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my  own 
tickets,  which  I  ha<l  divided  among  those  on  whose  luck  I 
dei)ended,  and  of  which  I  had  retained  only  a  sixteenth 
part. 

You  will  easily  judge  with  what  detestation  of  himself,  a 
man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected  that  he  had  sold  a  prfze 
whicli  was  once  in  his  possession.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
I  represented  to  my  mind  the  impossibility  of  recalling  the 
past,  or  the  folly  of  condeming  an  act.  which  only  its  event, 
an  event  which  no  human  intellige-nce  could  foresee,  proved  to 
he  wrong.  The  prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands,  had 
been  suffered  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguish  ;  and 
knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expase  me  to  ridicule,  I 
gave  myself  up  silently  to  grief,  and  lost  by  degrees  my  ap* 
petite  and  my  rest 

My  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was  visited  by 
my  friends,  and  amcmg  them  by  Eumanthes,  a  clergyman, 
whose  piety  and  learning  gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over 
me,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart.  **  There  are," 
said  he,  *•  few  minds  sufficiently  firm  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself  inclined  to  antici- 
pate futurity,  and  exalt  possibility  to  certainty,  should  avoid 
every  kind  of  casual  adventure,  since  his  grief  must  be  al- 
ways proportionate  to  his  hope.  You  have  long  wasted  that 
time,  w hich,  by  a  proper  application,  would  have  certainly, 
though  moderately,  increased  your  foi-tune,  in  a  laborious  and 
anxious  pursuit  of  a  species  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or 
anxiety,  no  art  or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You 
are  now  fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of  an  act, 
against  which  repentance  can  give  no  caution,  but  to  avoid 
the  occasion  of  committing  it  Rouse  from  this  lazy  dreadi 
of  fortuitous  riches,  which  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely 
have  enjoyed,  because  they  could  confer  no  consciousness  of 
desert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  industry,  and  con- 
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aider  the  mere  gifk  of  luck  as  below  the  care  ef  a  wise 
man/' 


No.  182.    Saturdat,  December^  14,  1751. 

Dive9  giti  fieri  vnU, 
Et  cito  vttU  fieri*  Jutistal. 

I1ie  lust  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper*  that  we  are  unrea- 
sonably desirous  to  separate  the  goods  of  life  from  tliose  evils 
which  Providence  has  connected  with  tlieniy  and  to  catch  ad- 
vantages without  paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered 
us.  Every  man  wishes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have  the 
powers  necessary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune,  either  by  new 
discoveries,  or  by  superiority  of  skill,  in  any  necessary  em- 

Sloyment ;  and,  among  lower  understandings,  many  want  the 
nnness  and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain  and  gradual 
acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  methods  more  com- 
pendious than  those  of  labour,  and  more  generally  practicable 
than  those  of  genius,  proceeds  the  common  inclination  to  ex- 
periment and  hazard,  and  that  willingness  to  snatch  all  op- 
portunities of  growing  rich  by  chance,  which,  when  it  has 
once  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  is  seldom  driven  outeither 
by  time  or  ai*gument  but  continues  to  waste  life  in  perpetual 
delusion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretchedness  and  want* 

The  folly  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary  prosperity 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  purcliasers  of  tickets :  there 
are  multitudes  whose  life  is  nothing  but  a  continued  lottery  ; 
who  are  always  within  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  happi- 
ness, and,  how  often  soever*  they  are  mocked  witli  blanks, 
expect  a  prize  from  the  next  adventure. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  tlie  votaries  of 
chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mortals  whose  hope  is  to  raise 
themselves  by  a  wealthy  match  ;  who  lay  out  all  their  indus- 
try on  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  sleep  and  wake  with 
no  otiier  ideas  than  of  treats,  compliments,  guardians,  and 
rivals. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  this  class  is  my  old  friend 
Leviculos,  whom  I  have  never  known  for  thirty  years  with- 
out some  matrimonial  project  of  advantage.  Leviculus  was 
bred  under  a  merchant,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  person,  the 
<iprightliness  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  so 
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moch  enamoured  liis  master*s  second  danghtOTf  a 'girl  of  oix- 
teen,  that  she  declared  her  resolution  to  have  no  other  Inw- 
band.  Her  father,  after  having  chidden  her  for  her  onduti- 
fulnessy  consented  to  the  match,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Levicnlus,  who  was  sufficiently  elated  with  his  conquest  to 
tliink  himself  entitled  to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  howeWt 
soon  rid  of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistress  died  before  their 
marriage. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  accomplish* 
ments,  that  he  determined  to  commence  fortune-hunter ;  and 
when  his  apprenticeship  expired,  instead  of  beginning  as  was 
expected,  to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  of  importance,  or 
associating  himself  with  those  who  were  most  eminent  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  stocks,  he  at  once  threw  off  the  solem- 
nity of  tlie  counting-house,  equipped  himself  with  a  modish 
wig,  listened  to  wits  in  coffee-nouses,  passed  his  evenings 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres,  learned  the  names  of  beau- 
ties of  quality,  hummed  the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable 
songs,  talked  with  familiarity  of  high  play,  boasted  of  his 
achievements  upon  dniwers  and  coachmen,  was  often  brought 
to  his  lodgings  at  midnight  in  a  chair,  told  with  negligence 
and  jocularity  of  bilking  a  tailor,  and  now  and  then  let  fly  a 
shrewd  jest  at  a  sober  citizen* 

Tlius  furnished  witli  irresistible  artillery,  he  turned  his 
batteries  u{)on  the  female  world,  and,  in  tlie  first  warmth  of 
self-approbation,  proposed  no  less  than  the  possession  of 
riches  and  beauty  united.  He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to 
Flavilla,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper,  who  not 
being  accustomed  to  amorous  blandishments,  or  respectful 
addi*csses,  was  deliglited  with  the  novelty  of  love,  and  easily 
suffered  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  play,  and  to  meet  her 
whei*e  she  visited.  Lcviculus  did  not  doubt  but  lier  father, 
however  offended  by  a  clandestine  mannage,  would  soon  be 
reconciled  by  the  tears  of  his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  was  in  haste  to  conclude  the  affair.  But  the 
lady  liked  better  to  be  courted  than  married,  and  kept  him 
three  yeai's  in  uncertainty  and  attendance.  At  last  she  fell 
in  love  witli  a  young  ensign  at  a  ball,  and,  having  danced 
with  him  all  night,  marned  him  in  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  took  a 
journey  to  a  small  estate  in  the  country,  where^  after  his 
usual  inquiries  concerning  the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  found  it  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  Altilia,  a  maiden  lady, 
twenty  years  older  than  himself,  for  whose  favour  fifteen 
nephews  and  nieces  were  in  perpetual  contention.  They 
hovered  round  her  with  such  jeidous  officiousness,  as  scarcely 
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left  a  moment  vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus,  neVerthelesSf 
discovered  his  passion  in  a  letter,  and  Altilia  could  not  with- 
stand the  pleasure  of  hearing  vows  and  sighs,  and  flatteries 
and  protestations.  She  admitted  his  visits,  enjoyed,  for  five 
years,  the  happiness  of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  perpe- 
tuaJ  alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  the  various  stratagems 
which  were  practised  to  disengage  her  affections.  Some- 
times she  was  advised  with  great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her 
health,  and  sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brother's  house. 
Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvantage  of  Leviculus^ 
by  which  she  commonly  seemed  affected  for  a  time,  but  took 
care  soon  afterwards  to  express  her  conviction  of  their  false* 
hood.  But  being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyranny, 
she  told  her  lovert  when  he  pressed  for  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices, that  she  was  very  sensible  of  his  merit,  but  was  re- 
solved not  to  impoverish  an  ancient  family. 

He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  sooiTafter  his  arrival 
became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a  lady  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  of  her  equipage  and  the  regularity  of  her  con- 
duct Her  wealth  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
prudence  in  her  economy;  and  therefore  Leviculus,  who  had 
scarcely  confidence  to  solicit  her  favour,  readily  acquitted 
fortune  of  her  former  debts,  when  he  found  himself  distin- 
guished by  her  with  sudi  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman  of 
modesty  is  allowed  to  give.  He  now  grew  bolder,  and  ven- 
tured to  breathe  out  his  impatience  liefore  her.  She  heard 
him  without  resentment,  in  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for 
happiness,  and  at  last  fixed  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  dis- 
trustful reserve  of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations  for 
jointure  and  settlements. 

Leviculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mari'iage,  when  he 
heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of  Latronia's  maid,  whom  fre- 
quent bribes  had  secured  in  his  service.  She  soon  burst  into 
his  room,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  suffer  him  to  be 
longer  deceived ;  that  her  mistress  was  now  s])cnding  the  last 
payment  of  her  fortune,  and  was  only  supported  in  Iter  ex- 
pense by  the  credit  of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to  see 
himself  so  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  escape  to  tlie  resentment  of  the  maid,  who,  having 
assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the  conquest,  quarrelled  with  her  at 
last  about  the  plunder. 

Leviculus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate,  till  one  Sun- 
day he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom  her  dress  declared  a 
widow,  and  whom,  by  the  jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the 
broad  resplendence  of  her  countenance,  he  guessed  to  have 
lately  buned  some  prosperous  citizen.  He  followed  her  home, 
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and  found  lier  to  be  no  less  than  the  relict  of  Prnne  flie  gro- 
cer, whoy  having  no  children*  had  bequeathed  to  ho*  all  hit 
debts  a,nd  dues,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.  No  for- 
malitj  was  necessary  in  addressing  madame  Prone^  and 
therefore  Leviculus  went  next  morning  without  an  introduc- 
tor.  His  declaration  was  received  with  a  loud  laugh ;  she 
then  collected  her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impudence, 
asked  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  talking,  then  showed  him 
the  door,  and  again  laughed  to  find  him  confused.  Leviculus 
discovered  that  this  coarseness  was  nothing  more  than  the 
coquetry  of  Comhill,  and  next  day  returned  to  the  attack. 
He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dialect  and  in  a  few  weeks 
heard,  without  any  emotion,  hints  of  gay  clothes  with  empty 
pockets ;  concurred  in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regard  due 
to  people*  of  property ;  and  agreed  with  her  in  detestation  of 
the  ladies  at  the  other  end  -of  tlie  town,  who  pinched  their 
bellies  to  buy  fine  laces,  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
city. 

He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage;  bat  was 
always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot,  and  a  flounce.  At  last 
he  began  to  press  her  closer,  and  thought  himself  more  fa- 
vourably received  ;  but  going  one  moiming,  with  a  resolution 
to  trifle  no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to  church  with  a  young 
journeyman  from  the  neighbouring  shop,  of  wiiom  she  had 
become  enamoured  at  her  window. 

In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adventures,  has 
Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now  grown  gray  with  age, 
fatigue,  and  disappointment  He  begins  at  last  to  find  that 
success  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and.  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
ployment that  might  improve  his  fortune,  and  unfurnished 
with  any  arts  that  might  amuse  his  leisure,  is  condemned  to 
wear  out  a  tasteless  life  in  narratives  which  few  will  hear, 
and  complaints  which  none  will  pity. 
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jyuUaJide$  regiu^sociit,  omnitgue  potestas 
Impatient  cotiaortit  erat,  Lucak . 

No  faith  of  Partnership  dominion  owns ; 
StiU  discord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones. 

The  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one  man  and 
another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many  for  that  which  only 
few  can  possess.    Every  man  would  be  rich^  powerful,  and 
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famous  ;  yet  fame,  power,  and  riches  arc  only  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  the  obscurity,  dependence, 
and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  produces  injury 
and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest  and  envy  ;  the  prospect 
«)f  adding  to  our  possessions  what  we  can  take  from  others, 
and  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  disparity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to  ourselves. 

Of  those  two  malignant  and  destructive  powers,  it  seems 
probable  at  the  first  view,  tliat  interest  has  the  strongest  and 
most  extensive  influence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  oppor- 
tunities to  seize  wliat  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite  de- 
sires almost  irresistible  ;  but  surely  tlie  same  eagerness  can-' 
not  be  kindled  by  an  accidental  power  of  destroying  that 
which  gives  happiness  to  another.  It  must  be  more  natural 
to  rob  for  gain,  than  to  ravs^e  only  for  mischief. 

Tet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law  of  mutual 
benevolence  is  oftcner  violated  by  envy  than  by  interest ;  and 
that  most  of  the  misery  which  the  defamation  of  blameless 
actions,  or  the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  brings  upon 
t^ie  world,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  propose  no  advantage  to 
themselves  but  the  satisfaction  of  jioisoning  the  banquet  which 
they  cannot  taste,  and  blasting  the  harvest  which  they  have  no 
right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  difiuse  itself  but  to  a  narrow  com]iass.  The 
number  is  never  large  of  those  who  can  hope  to  fill  the  posts 
of  degraded  power,  catch  the  fragments  of  shattered  fortune, 
or  succeed  to  the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  the 
empire  of  envy  has  no-limits,  as  it  requires  to  its  influence 
very  little  lielp  from  external  circumstances.  Envy  may  al- 
ways be  produced  by  idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place 
will  they  not  be  found  ? 

Intensst  i-vqniii*s  some  qualities  nut  universally  bestowed. 
The  ruin  of  another  will  proiluce  no  profit  to  him  who  has 
not  discernment  to  mark  his  advantage,  courage  to  seize,  and 
activity  to  pursue  it ;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may  be 
exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst  the  gloom  of 
stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  cowardice.  He  that  falls  by  the 
attacks  of  interest,  is  torn  by  hungry  tigers ;  he  may  discov- 
er and  resist  his  enemies.  He  that  perishes  in  the  ambushes 
of  envy,  is  destroyed  by  unknown  and  invisible  assailants, 
and  die^  like  a  man  suffocated  by  a  poisonous  vapour,  without 
knowledge  of  his  danger,  or  possibility  of  contest. 

Interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  hazard.  He  that 
Jiopes  to  gain  much,  has  commonly  something  to  lose,  and, 
'M'hen  he  ventures  to  attack  superiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer, 
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is  irrecoverably  crushed.  But  envy  may  act  witboat  ex- 
pense or  danger.  To  spread  suspicion*  to  invent  calumniesy 
to  propagate  scandaU  requires  neiibcr  labour  nor  courage.  It 
is  easy  for  the  author  of  a  lie,  however  malignant,  to  escape 
detection,  and  infamy  needs  very  little  industry  to  assist  its 
circulation. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  practicable  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  place  ;  the  only  passion  which  can  never 
lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation ;  its  effects  therefore  are  every 
where  discoverable,  and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name  which  any  advantageous 
distinction  has  made  eminent,  but  some  latent  animosity  will 
burst  out  The  wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abstract 
himself  from  public  affairs,  will  never  want  those  who  hint, 
with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boai*ds.  The  beauty  adorned 
only  with  the  unambitious  graces  of  innocence  and  modesty, 
provokes,  whenever  she  appears,  a  thousand  murmurs  of  de- 
traction. The  genius,  even  when  he  endeavours  only  to  en- 
tertain  or  instfvct,  yet  suffers  persecution  from  innumerable 
critics,  whose  acrimony  is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  see- 
ing others  pleased,  and  of  hearing  applauses  which  ^Hibther 
enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  familiar,  that  it  escapes 
our  notice  ;  nor  do  we  often  reflect  upon  its  turpitude  or  ma- 
lignity, till  wo  happen  to  feel  its  influence.  l¥hen  he  tliat  has 
Siven  no  provocation  to  malice,  but  by  attempting  to  excel, 
nds  himself  pursued  by  multitudes  whom  he  never  saw,  with 
all  the  implacability  of  personal  resentment :  wiien  he  per- 
ceives clamour  and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as  a  public  ene- 
my, and  incited  by  every  stratagem  of  defamation  :  when  bo 
hears  the  misfortune^of  his  family,  or  the  follies  of  his  youth, 
exposed  to  the  world:  and  every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect 
of  nature,  aggravate^l  and  ridiculed  ;  he  then  learns  to  abhor 
those  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before,  and  discovers 
how  mucii  the  happiness  of  life  would  be  advanced  by  tlic 
eradication  of  envy  from  the  .human  heart 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind,  and  seldom 
yields  to  the  culture  of  philasophy.  There  are,  however,  con- 
siderations, which,  if  carefully  implanted  and  diligently 
propagated,  might  in  time  overpower  and  repress  it  since  nu 
one  can  nui*se  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its  effects  are 
only  shame,  anguish,  and  perturbation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  social  being,  because  it  sacriflces  truth  and  kindness  to  very 
weak  temptations.  He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour 
gains  as  much  as  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his  own 
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condition  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  impairs  another's;  but 
he  that  blasts  a  flourishing  reputation  must  be  content  with  a 
small  dividend  of  additional  fame,  so  small  as  can  afford  very 
little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt  by  which  it  is  obtained. 

I  have  liitheHo  avoided  that  dangerous  and  empirical  mo- 
rality, which  cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another.  But  envy 
is  so  base  and  detestable,  so  vile  in  its  original,  and  so  per- 
nicious in  its  effects,  that  the  predominance  of  almost  any 
other  quality  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of  those  lawless 
enemies  of  society,  against  which  poisoned  arrows  may 
honestly  be  used.  Let  it  therefore  be  constantly  remembered^ 
that  whoever  envies  another  confesses  his  superiority,  and 
let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  have  lost  their  virtoe. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which  envy  in- 
cite that  they  are  committed  against  those  who  )iave  given 
no  intentional  provocation;  and  that  the  sufferer  is  often 
marked  out  for  ruin,  not  because  he  has  fkWed  in  any  duty^ 
but  because  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  was  required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by  the  help  of  some 
quality  which  might  have  produced  esteem  or  love,  if  it  bad 
been  well  employed :  but  envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine 
evil ;  it  pursues  a  hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  de- 
sires not  so  much  its  own  happiness  as  another's  misery.  To 
avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one 
should  aspire  to  heroism  or  sanctity,  but  only  that  he  should 
resolve  not  to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  assigns  him^  and 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
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PermUtn  ipnt  expendere  pmmimdut,  quid 

ConvemitU  m»bi9^  re^y^ue  sit  ytiU  nottria.  Jut. 

Intniit  tJi^  fortune  to  the  pow'jrs  above ; 

Lc»ve  tbem  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want.  Dbtdut. 

As  every  scheme  of  life,  so  every  form  of  writing,  has  its 
advantages  and  inconveniences,  though  not  mingled  in  the 
same  proportions.  The  writer  of  essays  escapes  many  em- 
barrassments to  which  a  large  work  would  have  exposed  him  ; 
lie  seldom  harasses  his  reason  with  long  trains  of  consequen- 
ces, dims  his  eyes  with  tlie  perusal  of  antiquated  volumes,  or 
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burthens  his  memory  with  great  accumulations  of  prepara- 
tory knowledge.  A  careless  glance  upon  a  favourite  author, 
or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  of  life,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  first  hint  or  seminal  idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the 
gradual  accretion  of  matter  stored  in  the  mind,  isy  by  the 
warmth  of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  flowers,  and  sometimes 
ripened  into  fruit. 

The  most  frequent  difliculty  by  which  the  authors  of  these 
petty  compositions  are  distressed,  arises  from  the  perpetual 
demand  of  novelty  and  change.  The  compiler  of  a  system 
of  science  lays  his  invention  at  rest,  and  employs  only  his 
judgment,  the  faculty  exerted  with  less  fatigue.  Even  the 
relator  of  feigned  adventures*  when  once  the  principal  cha- 
racters are  established,  and  tlie  great  events  regularly  con- 
nected, finds  incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  his  mind ; 
every  cliange  opens  new  views,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  grows  without  labour  out  of  the  former.  But  he  that 
attempts  to  entertain  his  reader  with  unconnected  pieces, 
finds  the  irksomcness  of  his  task  rather  increased  than  les- 
sened by  every  production.  The  day  calls  afresh  upon  him 
for  a  new  topic,  and  he  is  again  obliged  to  choose,  witliout 
any  principle  to  i-egulate  his  choice. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  of 
looking  far.  or  inquiring  long,  for  a  proper  subject.  Every 
divei'sity  of  art  or  nature,  every  public  blessing  or  calamity, 
every  domestic  pain  or  gratification,  every  sally  of  caprice, 
blunder  of  absurdity,  or  stratagem  of  affectation,  may  sup- 
ply matter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid  uniformity. 
But  it  often  happens,  tliat  the  judgment  is  distracted  with 
boundless  multiplicity,  the  imagination  ranges  from  one  de- 
sign to  another,  and  the  hoinrs  pass  imperceptibly  away,  till 
the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed,  and  necessity  en- 
forces the  use  of  those  thoughts  which  then  happen  to  be  at 
hand.  The  mind,  i*ejoicing  at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from 
perplexity  and  suspense,  applies  herself  vigorously  to  the 
work  before  her,  collects  embellishments  and  illustrations, 
and  sometimes  finishes,  with  great  elegance  and  happiness, 
what  in  a  state  of  ease  and  leisure  she  never  had  begun. 

it  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even  of  actions 
considered  as  pailicularly  subject  to  choice,  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  accident,  or  some  cause  out  of  our  own  power,  by  what- 
ever name  it  be  distinguished.  To  close  tedious  delibera- 
tions with  hasty  resolves,  and  after  long  consultations  with 
reason  to  refer  the  question  to  caprice,  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  essayist.  Let  him  tliat  peruses  this  paper  rcvie\i 
the  series  of  his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  was  placed  in  his 
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present  condition.  He  will  find  that,  of  tlie  good  or  ill  which 
he  has  experienced,  a  great  part  came  unexpected,  witliout 
any  visible  gradations  of  approach :  that  every  event  has 
been  influenced  by  causes  acting  witiiout  his  intervention; 
and  that,  whenever  he  pi-etended  to  the  prei*ogativc  of  fore- 
sight, he  was  mortified  with  new  conviction  of  tlie  shortness 
of  his  views. 

The  busy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the  adventu^ 
rous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves  by  design  into  the 
arms  of  fortune,  and  voluntarily  to  quit  the  power  of  govern- 
^ing  themselves ;  they  engage  in  a  course  of  life  in  which  little 
can  1h5  ascertained  by  previous  measui-es;  nor  is  it  any  won- 
der tint  tlieir  time  is  past  between  elation  and  despondency, 
hope  and  disappointment. 

Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road  of  life  with 
more  circums])ection,  and  make  no  step  till  they  think  them- 
selves secure  from  the  hazard  of  a  precipice ;  when  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  can  tempt  them  from  the  beaten  path ;  who 
refuse  to  climb  lest  they  should  fall,  or  to  run  lest  they  should 
stumble ;  and  move  slowly  forward,  without  any  compliance 
with  those  passions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  arc 
seduced  and  betrayed. 

Yet  even  the  timorous  prudence  of  tliis  judicious  class  is 
far  from  exempting  them  from  the  dominion  of  chance,  a 
subtle  and  insidious  power,  who  will  intrude  upon  privacy 
and  embarrass  caution.  No  course  of  life  is  so  prescribed 
and  limited,  but  that  many  actions  must  result  from  arbi- 
trary election.  Every  one  must  form  the  general  plan  of 
his  conduct  bv  his  own  i-eflection ;  he  must  i-esolve  whether 
he  will  endeavour  at  riches  or  at  content;  whether  he  will 
exercise  private  or  public  virtues:  whether  he  will  labour  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract  his  beneficence 
to  his  family  and  de|)endents. 

This  question  hiis  long  exercised  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what  hope  is  there  that  i^ 
young  man,  unacquainted  with  the  s^rguments  on  either  side^ 
should  determine  his  own  destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance  ? 
When  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his  bed,  whom  he 
prefers  to  all  other  women,  without  any  proof  of  superior 
desert,  chance  must  again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his 
children  ;  for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himself  by  argu- 
ments, that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that  mode  of  instruction 
to  which  his  understanding  was  best  adapte<U  or  by  which  he 
would  most  easily  be  made  wiser  or  virtuous  ? 

Whoever  shall  inquire  by  what  motives  lie  was  determined 
on  these  important  occasions,  will  find  them  such  as  his  pride 
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^'ill  scarcely  suffer  him  to  confess ;  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse  of  advantage,  some  petty 
competition,  some  inaccurate  conclusion,  or  some  example 
implicitly  reverenced.  Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our 
resolves ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossiU<^jto  know 
the  consequences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the  reasons  which 
offer  themselves  on  every  part  to  inquisitiveness  and  solici- 
tude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uucertain,  nothing  which  has  life  for  its 
basis  can  boast  much  stability.  Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part 
of  our  perplexity.  We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest^ 
of  some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but  wh«*e  we  are* 
not  sure  of  admission  ;  we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  sinking 
in  the  way,  but  of  being  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars, 
of  being  driven  from  our  course  by  the  changes  of  wind,  and 
of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  cross  winds  blow  us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw 
us  aside  from  whirlpools,  and  that  negligence  or  errour  con- 
tributes to  our  escape  from  mischiefs  to  which  a  direct  course 
would  have  exposed  us.  Of  those  that,  by  precipitate  con- 
clusions, involve  themselves  in  calamities  without  guilt,  very 
few,  however  they  may  reproacli  themselves,  can  be  certain 
that  other  measures  would  have  been  more  successful* 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where  a  thousand 
dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none  can  tell  whether  the  good 
that  he  pursues  is  not  evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next 
step  will  lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction,  nothing  can  afford 
any  rational  tranquillity*  but  the  conviction  that,  however  we 
amuse  ourselves  with  unideal  sounds,  nothing  in  reality  is 
governed  by  chance,  but  that  the  universe  is  under  perpetual 
superintendence  of  him  who  created  it;  that  our  being  is  in 
the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by  whom  what  appears 
casual  to  us,  is  directed  for  ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful ; 
and  tliat  nothing  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not  himself 
from  th#  Divine  favour.    • 
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ttlviaiticia  ietnia  lAo  fucundtvt  ip*a, 

Mmpt  ire  mtlBrli 

CkiytififiHi  nan  iVatiilrm,  nrc  mte  TAo/Uii 
ingaiivn,  slulague  trnex  vtcinut  SsmcltB, 
tt<d  purlrm  ureeplt  ttva  Inter  ti'nciu  CfcuU 

jfccwMri  nallil  itiire Quippe  minuli 

SmiBrr,  rt  irytrmi  »( onimi,  rxigmfue  velupiiu 

■    Bit  0 .'  Rfrnw'  '•  "lert, 
Thtw  think  ihe  crowd  i  who,  eigerto  engugc, 
Take  quickly  lire,  «n>l  kindle  into  raKc. 
Mot  •!)  mill)  Tlii-leB  not  Chryilppu*  tLuiJ{;lil, 
Iliir  thn<  ^(hI  mnii  who  drank  (he  i>ul«'[iotia  drjugh' 
With  mind  wrcne,  and  oouli!  nnt  wiab  to  ic> 
Hi*  vile MCiiier  drink  udecpu  he  ; 
Ksaltcdiiocrates  !  ilivinely  bnivi;  I 
IiyuHil  ho  fell,  antldviiighc  forgovp, 
Too  noble  Tur  revenge  -,  which  still  we  f  nil 
The  weakest  tiility  ot  a  feeble  mind,  Uami 

No  vicioua  dHpoflitionx  ol'  tlie  minil  more  obstmatol;  resM 
both  Uie  counsels  of  philosophy  and  tlic  injunctions  of  religion, 
thui  those  wliirl)  are  complicated  with  nn  opinion  of  dignity  ; 
and  wliich  Me  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in  tito  hands  of 
opposition  30ine  advantagt  iniquitnusly  ubtninrd,  or  suffering 
from  our  own  pi-cju<]i<-t's  itoine  imputation  of  pusillaniintty. 

For  tliis  rrnaon.  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Rbdeeubs  is 
mon  opotkly  transgi-ossed,  or  mnro  industriously  evaded,  than 
that  by  which  he  commands  his  followers  to  foi^ive  ii\juriest 
and  prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  misery,  the  gra- 
tification of  the  drsii'c  wltirh  every  man  feels  to  return  pain 
upon  him  that  inflicts  iL  Many  who  could  have  conquered 
their  anger,  are  unable  to  cnmbat  pnde,  and  pursue  ofiencos 
to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest  they  should  be  insulted  by  the 

» triumph  of  an  enemy. 
But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become  him,  at  whose 
birth /jcace  u  an  proclaimed  to  the  earth.  For,  what  would  so 
soon  destroy  all  the  oi-<ler  of  society,  and  deform  life  with 
violence  ami  ravage,  as  a  permission  to  every  one  to  Judge 
hb  own  cause,  and  to  apjKirtion  his  own  recompense  for 
imagined  injuries. 

It  is  ditTicult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice  not  to  favour 
^Lbimself  too  much,  in  the  calmest  mnments  of  solitary  aiedita- 
^K  lloD.  Every  one  wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thou- 
^BMiida«rc  wishing  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own  opinion,  with 
^HhMtectaims.     He  Uiat,  wiien  his  reason  oiierat«s  in  its  " 
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force,  can  thus,  by  the  mere  prevalence  of  aetf-loTe^  prefer 
himself  to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to  judge  eqnitn- 
bly  when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  <h  wrongv  aad 
his  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  pain,  interest^ .  or  danger. 
Whoever  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  vengeance^  shows 
how  littte  he  is  qualified  to  decide  his  own  cuiimSf  since  he 
certainly  demands  what  he  would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to 
another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that,  however  injured,  or 
however  provoked,  some  must  at  last  be  contented  to  forgive. 
For,  it  can  never  be  hoped  that  he  who  first  commits  an- in- 
jury will  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  penalty  required :  the 
same  haughtiness  of  contempt,  or  vehemence  of  desire,  that 
prompts  the  act  of  injustice,  will  more  strongly  incite  its 
justification ;  and  resentment  can  never  so  exactly  balance 
the  punishment  with  the  Guilt,  but  there  will  remain  an  over- 
plus of  vengeance,  which  even  he  who  condemns  his  first 
action  will  think  himself  entitled  to  retaliate.  What  then  can 
ensue  but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  unextingnish- 
able  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation  of  mischief,  a  mutual 
vigilance  to  entrap,  and  eagerness  to  destroy  ? 

Since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance  must  be  at  last 
remitted,  because  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility, 
and  equally  impossible  that  of  two  enemies,  either  should  first 
think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submission,  it  is  surely  eli- 
gible to  forgive  early.  Every  passion  is  more  easily  subdued 
before  it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  possession  of  tiie  heart; 
every  idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difficulty,  as  it  has  been 
more  slightly  impressed,  and  less  frequently  renewed.  He 
who  has  often  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  plea^  himself  with 
schemes  of  malignity,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  fancied  sup- 
plications of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily  open  his  bosom 
to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or  indulge  the  gentle  sentiments 
of  benevolence  and  peace. 

it  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven. 
A  single  injury  may  be  soon  dismissed  from  the  memory ;  but 
a  long  succession  of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself  with 
every  idea ;  a  long  contest  involves  so  many  circumstances, 
that  every  place  and  action  will  recall  it  to  the  mind ;  and 
fresh  remembrance  of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage,  and 
irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  foi^ive,  because  he  knows 
the  true  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in 
unnecessary  pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of 
inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
gloom  of  malice  and  pwturbations  of  stratagem^  cannot  surely 
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be  said  to  consult  his  ease.  Resentment  is  an  union  of  sorrow 
witli  malignity,  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endea- 
vour to  avoid,  with  a  passion  whi<'h  all  concur  to  detest.  The 
man  who  retires  to  meditate  uiischief,  and  to  exasperate  his 
own  rage;  whose  thoughts  arc  employed  only  on  means  of 
distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ;  wliose  mind  never  pauses 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  f»wn  sufTerings,  but  to  indulge 
some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may  jusuy 
be  numbered  among  the  nmst  miserable  of  human  beings, 
among  tliose  who  are  guilty  withuut  reward,  wlio  have  neither 
thegladness  of  pi*osperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  (if  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not 
to  what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed  ;  or 
how  much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  insi>ect  the  mind  of  him  that 
committed  it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance, 
or  negligence  :  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel 
than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase 
the  mischief  to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravation.  We  may 
charge  to  design  the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the 
blow  violent,  only  because  we  have  made  ourselves  delicate 
and  tender  ;  we  aiHS  on  c\Q.vy  side  in  danger  of  eri'our  and  of 
guilt ;  whicli  we  are  certiin  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiye- 
ness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temi>er,  thns  propitious  to 
others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social 
happiness,  no  man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of 
being  insulted  by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unrailing  and  universal  axiom, 
that  **  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean.**  ft  is  always  an  igno- 
rant, lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  pn»cceds  not  from  ccmsc'iousncss  of  our  attain- 
ments, but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  Im*  gi*cat  which  is  n^t  right.  Nothing  which 
reason  candemns  can  lie  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
mind.  To  be  driven  by  external  motives  fnmi  the  path  which 
our  own  heart  approve-s:  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  con- 
viction :  to  suffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice,  or 
overpower  fiur  I'csolves  :  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  loweM  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of  directing 
our  own  lives. 

.The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a 
consbmt  and  determinate  lairsuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to 
present  dangers  or  ad>  antagc ;  a  continual  I'cference  of  every 
action  to  the  divine  w  ill ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlnsting 
justice  :  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intf^llectual  eye  to 
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the  reward  which  perneveraiice  only  can  obtain,  ^ut  that 
pride  which  many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti- 
ments, allow  to  regulate  their  measures^  has  nothing  nobler  In 
view  than  the  approbation  of  men ;  of  beings  whose  supoi- 
ority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
when  we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost  assidaitj,  can 
confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ;  of  beings  who  igno- 
rantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  partially  de- 
termine what  they  never  have  examined ;  and  whose  sentence 
is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratification  of 
our  own  conscience. 

He  tliat  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these,  at  the 
price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  snck 
acclamations  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of 
the  univei*sal  Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  the  greatness  of  his  mind  :  whenever  he  awakes  to 
seriousness  and  reflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  bis- 
own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remembrance  of 
his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  re- 
quired that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  superfluous  to  urge  any 
other  motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and 
to  him  that  refuses  to  practice  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  in- 
accessible, and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in 
vain. 
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Pone  me,  pigrit  ubu  nulla  cam/uM 
Arbor  astiva  recreatur  aura    . 


Dulce  i'id*fntem  Laln^r'n  atnabo, 

Diilce  loqyentem.  Hor. 

Place  mc  ulierc  never  &timn»er  brcczr 

I'nbinds  ihe  ^lebc,  or  warms  ihc  trees ; 

Where  ever-lowering'  clouds  appear, 

And  angry  Jove  tleforrns  tli*  inclement  year; 

Love  and  lite  nympli  shall  charm  my  tods, 

The  nymph,  who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smiles-     Fhaxii*. 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state,  part 
arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part  from  our  opinions  ;  part 
is  distributed  by  nature,  and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  ap- 
portioned by  ourselves.  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  often  cannot  remove.  No  man 
can  give  to  his  own  plantations  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian 
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groves ;  nor  will  any  precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the  ne- 
gative infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  pressure  of 
Bufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoyments,  will  always  yield 
to  the  remedies  of  reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous  uneasiness, 
is  to  fre«  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  comparing  our  condition 
with  that  of  others  on  whom  the  blessings  of  life  are  more 
bountifully  bestowed,  or  with  imaginary  states  of  delight  and 
security,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mortals.  Few  are  placed 
in  a  situation  so  gloomy  and  distressful,  as  not  to  see  every 
day  beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom  they 
may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or  diligence  than 
the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore,  none  affords  more 
proper  exercise  for  this  ])hilosophical  abstraction.  A  native 
of  England,  pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  may  lesson 
his  affection  for  his  own  country  by  suffering  his  imagination 
to  wander  in  the  vales  of  Asia,  and  sport  among  the  woods 
that  arc  always  green,  and  streams  that  always  murmur;  but 
if  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  regions,  and  con- 
siders the  nations  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  tlie  year  is  dark- 
ness, and  who  are  condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  montlis 
amidst  mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his  tranquil- 
lity, and,  while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about  * 
him,  reflect  how  mucli  he  owes  to  Providence,  that  he  is  not 
placed  in  Greenland  or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity  of  the  skies, 
in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  necessity 
and  distress,  so  that  the  cai*e  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  passions  which,  in 
lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct  or  diversify  characters ;  the 
summer  shouhl  be  siient  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and 
the  winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  knuvvu  to  have  found  its  way  into 
tliese  abodes  of  {loverty  and  gloom :  Lapland  and  Iceland  have 
their  historians,  their  critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that 
extends  his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  per- 
haps exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Greenlander's  hut  as  in 
the  palaces  of  eastern  monaixhs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  tlie  families  of  Green- 
land retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  months,  and  which  may 
be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who 
came  from  differents  parts  of  the  country,  were  so  much  dis- 
tinguished for  their  Ueauty,  that  they  were  called  by  the  rest 
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of  the  inhabitants  Aimingait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposM  re« 
semblance  to  their  ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  bad  been 
tranformed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait.for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajut  with 
little  emotion^  but  at  last,  by  frequent  interviews,  became 
sensible  of  her  charms,  and  first  made  a  discovery  of  his  af- 
fection, by  inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feast,  where  he 
placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut  seemed  "not 
much  delighted  by  this  gallantly ;  yet^  however,  from  that 
*time,  was  observed  rarely  to  apjicar  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  white  deer;  she  used  frequently  to  renew  the  black 
dye  upon  her  liands  and  forehead,  to  adorn  her  sleeves  with 
coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid  her  hair  with  great  exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of 
her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect  upon  Anningait,  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  a  declaration  of  his  love. 
He  tlierefore  composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which,  among 
other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments,  he  protested,  that  ^'  she 
was  beautiful  as  the  vernal  willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme 
upon  the  mountains ;  tliat  licr  fingers  were  white  as  the  teeth 
of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though  she  should  pass  the 
snows  of  the  midland  cliffs,  or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the 
eastern  cannibals;  that  he  would  teai*  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Ama- 
rock,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Hafgufa/'  He  con- 
cluded with  a  wish,  that  ^^  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his  bt»\v.  and 
that,  in  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull  might  serve  for  iid  other 
use  than  to  catch  the  dmppiiigs  of  the  starry  lamps." 

This  ode  being  universally  ajiplauded,  it  was  cxpe-cted  that 
Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fervour  and  accomplishments : 
but  Ajut,  with  the  natural  bauglitiness  of  beauty,  expected 
all  the  forms  of  courtship;  and  before  she  would  confess  her- 
self conquered  the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season 
of  labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in  tlie  same 
boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught.  Anningait,  in  tlie 
sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  his 
courage ;  he  attacked  tlie  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  pursued  the 
seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale 
while  he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.     Nor 

•^  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  neces- 

•  r.il-  >'  inter  comfortable;  he  dried  the  roe  of  fishes 

'"  ' I  ji  MaL> ;  be  entrap|>ed  deer  ^nd  foxes,  and  dressed 
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their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from 
the  rocksy  and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers* 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a  distant  part 
of  tlie  coast  before  Anningait  had  completed  his  store ;  he 
therefore  entreated  Ajut,  &at  she  would  at  last  grant  him 
her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to  that  part  of  tiie  country 
whither  he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut  thought 
him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescension,  but  proposed,  as 
a  trial  of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities.  **  O  virgin, 
beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the  water,  consider,"  said 
Anningait,  **  what  thou  hast  required.  How  easily  may  my 
return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unexpected  fogs ! 
Then  must  the  night  be  past  without  my  Ajut  We  live  not, 
my  fair,  in  those  fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so 
wantonly  describe ;  where  the  whole  year  b  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for  sum- 
mer and  winter;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows  above  the 
ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame 
animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about  them ;  can  travel  at  any 
time  from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  inclosed  with 
trees,  or  over  walls  raised  upon  the  inland  waters;  and  di- 
rect their  course  through  wide  countries  by  the  sight  of  green 
hills  or  scattered  buil&igs.  Even  in  summer,  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are  never  dis- 
solved ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  residence,  but  in  our 
boats  coasting  tlie  bays.  Consider,  Ajut;  a  few  summer- 
days,  and  a  few  winter-nishts,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an 
end.  Night  is  the  time  of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and 
gaiety;  but  what  will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal, 
or  the  soft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut?'* 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the  maid  continued 
inexorable,  and  they  "parted  with  ardent  promises  to  meet 
again  before  the  night  of  winter. 
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Al»fi  ilium  nottri  potnmt  mutare  lah9re$^ 
Aon  nfris^oribuB  mediit  Hebmmgue  biSawnu^ 
Sithonituque  nivet  hiemii  iubeamu*  aqtfut- 


Omnia  vincit  amor.  Vibbil. 

L<Are  alters  not  for  ut  bis  hard  decrees. 

Not  tho'  beneath  the  Tbracian  clime  we  freeze^ 

Or  the  mild  bliss  of  temperate  skies  forego^ 

And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sithonian  snow  : 

LoTC  conquers  all Darnssr. 

Ann iifGAiT,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory  coyness 
of  Ajut,  was  yet  resblved  to  omit  no  tokens  of  amorous  re- 
spect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at  his  departure  with  the 
skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  eleven  seals, 
with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  vessels  of  seal  oiK  and  a  large 
kettle  of  brass,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the 
.price  of  half  a  whale  and  two  horns  of  sea  unicorns. 

Ajut  was  so  much  aflTccted  by  the  fondness  of  her  lover,  or 
so  much  overpoweiTd  by  his  magnificence,  that  she  followed 
him  to  the  sea-side;  and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat, 
wished  aloud  tliat  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  skins  and 
oil;  that  neither  the  mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the 
deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their 
caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  tlie  departing  vessel,  a?^! 
then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  dejected,  laid  aside,  froij 
that  liour,  her  white  deer-skin,  suffered  her  hair  to  spread 
unbraided  on  her  shoulders,  and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances 
of  the  maidens.  She  endeavoured  to  divert  her  thoughts  by 
continual  application  to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moss 
for  the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  tlie  boots  of 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  . 
she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent,  all  of  exf|ui- 
site  manufacture  :  and,  while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her 
labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  "that  her  lover 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and 
feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer :  that  his  dart  might 
never  err,  and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  that  he  might 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that  the  seal 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded  whale  might 
dash  the  waves  in  vain.** 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Oreenlanders  transport  their 
families^  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for  a  man  will  not 
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driiB^e  himself  by  work  which  requires  neither  skill  not 
courage.  Annin^ait  was  thrrerorc  exposed  by  idlencBs  to  th« 
ravages  of  passion.  He  went  thrice  to  tlie  stern  of  the  boat, 
with  an  intent  to  leap  into  thewat^r,  and  swim  back  to  his 
mistress :  but,  recollecting  the  misery  which  they  must  en- 
dure in  the  winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for  the 
bed,  lie  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  provision 
for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.  Ho  then  composed  his 
emotions  as  he  could,  and  expi-csspd  in  wild  numbers  and 
uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  his  fears.  "  0 
life!"  says  lie  "frail  and  uncertain!  where  shall  wretched 
man  find  thy  resemblance  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  f 
It  towers  on  high,  it  sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms 
drive  and  the  waters  beat  it.  the  sun  melts  it  above,  and  the 
rock8  shatter  it  below.  What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure! 
bnt  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a 
moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes  of 
light  and  then  vanishes  for  «ver  ?  What,  love,  art  thou,  bnt 
ft  whirlpool,  which  we  approach  without  knowledge  of  our 
danger,  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  have  lost 
all  power  of  resistance  and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  graces  of  Ajut,  while  I  bail  not  yet  called  her  to  the  ban- 
quet. I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse.  I  was  merry  as 
'  fhc  singers  in  tJie  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy 
graces  ?  why.  my  fair,  did  1  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ?  Tet, 
lie  faithful,  my  love,  remember  Aniiingait,  and  meet  my  re- 
tui*n  with  the  smile  of  virginity'.  I  will  chase  the  deer.  I 
will  subdue  the  wlialc.  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  aud 
unwearied  as  tlie  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  return 
prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roefish  and  the  por- 
poise feast  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hare  shall  cover  thy 
couch ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from 
cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  wluile  illuminate  thy  dwelling." 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled  his  grief, 
and  animated  liis  industry.  Found  that  they  had  now  coasted 
tlic  headland,  and  saw  the  whales  8|K)Uting  at  a  distance.  He 
tliercfoi*c  placed  himself  in  his  llshlug-boat,  called  his  asso* 
riates  to  their  several  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  har- 

iiooii.  with  incredible  courage  and  dexterity  ;  and,  by  divid- 
ng  his  time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  ill  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  hoi'  neglected 
dress,  happened,  as  she  wa^  drying  some  skins  in  the  sun,  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Nomguuk,  on  his  return  from  hunting. 
Norngsuk  was  of  birth  truly  illustrious.  His  mother  hod 
died  in  child  birth,  and  his  father,  the  most  expert  Rsher  of 
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Greenland,  had  perished  by  too  close  porsoit  of  the  whale. 
His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his  riches;  he  was  master  of « 
four  men's  and  two  women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in 
his  winter  habitation,  and  fir^^and-twenty  seids  buried  in  the 
snow  against  the  season  of  darkness.  When  he  saw  the 
beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately  tlirew  over  her  the  akin  of  a 
deer  that  he  had  taken,  and  soon  after  presented  her  with  a 
branch  of  coral.  Ajut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined  to 
adroit  no  lover  in  tiie  place  of  Anningait. 

Nomgsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He 
knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an  angekkok,  or  diviner,  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  her  lover  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life. 
He  therefore  applied  hiroself  to  the  most  celebrated  angekkok 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and,  by  a  present  of  two  seals 
and  a  marble  kettle,*  obtained  a  promise  that,  when  Ajut 
should  consult  him  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in 
the  land  of  souls.  Ajut,  in  a  short  time,  brought  him  a  coat 
made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what  events  were  to  befall  her ; 
with  assurances  of  a  much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of 
Anningait,  if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold  that  Annin- 
gait, having  already  caught  two  whales,  would  soon  return 
home  with  a  large  boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep  secret;  and 
Nomgsuk,  depending  upon  his  artifice,  renewed  his  addresses 
with  greater  confidence ;  but,  finding  his  suit  still  unsuccess- 
ful, applied  hiroself  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and  promises. 
The  wealth  of  Greenland  is  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a 
Greenlandcr ;  they  forgot  the  merit  and  the  presents  of  An- 
ningait, and  decreed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Norngsiik.  She 
entreated ;  she  remonstrated ;  she  wept,  and  raved ;  but. 
finding  riches  irresistible,  fle<I  away  into  the  uplands,  and 
lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  as  she  could  gather,  and 
the  birds  or  hares  which  she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare* 
taking  cai'c,  at  an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  found. 
to  view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  miglit  not  miss  her 
at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningate  had  de- 
parted, stealing  slow  and  heavy-laden  along  the  coast.  She 
ran  with  all  the  impatience  of  affection  to  catch  her  lover  in 
her  arras,  and  relate  licr  constancy  and  sufferings.  When  the 
company  reached  land,  they  informed  lier,  that  Anningait 
after  the  fishei*y  was  ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow 

Eassage  of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them  in 
is  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  arrival  to  have 
found  him  on  shore. 
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Ajat,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to  fly  into 
the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  she  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  her  parents*  who  forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut, 
and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her :  but  when  at  last  they  re- 
tired to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  tlie  beach ;  where,  finding  a 
iishing-boat,  she  entered  it  without  hesitation,  and,  telling 
those  who  wondered  at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great  swiftness,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  various  fictions 
and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  changed 
into  stars :  others  imagine  tliat  Anningait  was  seized  in  his 
passage  by  the  genius  of  the  rocks ;  and  that  Ajut  was  trans- 
formed into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues  to  seek  her  lover 
in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  But  the  general  persuasion  is,  tliat 
they  are  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where  the  sun 
never  sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  provisions  always 
warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a  thimble  and  a  needle 
into  the  bay  from  which  the  hapless  maid  departed ;  and  when 
a  GreenlanUer  would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  aflbctiony 
he  declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut. 
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Si  te  eoUf  Sexte,  non  amabo,  Huit. 

The  more  1  honour  thee,  the  leas  I  love. 

None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more  general,  or 
less  blamable,  than  that  of  being  distinguished  by  the  arts  of 
conversation.  Otiier  accomplishments  may  be  possessed  with- 
out opportunity  of  exerting  them,  or  wanted  without  danger 
that  the  defect  can  often  be  remarked ;  but  as  no  man  can  live^ 
otherwise  than  in  an  hermitage,  without  hourly  pleasure  or 
vexation,  from  the  fondness  or  nq^lect  of  those  ahout  him,  the 
faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of  continual  use.  Few  are  morQ 
frequently  envidi  than  those  who  have  the  power  of  forcinc 
attention  wherever  they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considerra 
as  a  promise  of  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  lamented,  like 
tfie  recess  of  the  sun  from  the  northern  climates,  as  a  priva- 
tion of  all  tiiat  enlivens  fancyf  or  inspires  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellency  in  this  valuable  art  some 
peculiar  qualificatioiit  are  necessary ;  for  every  one's  expe^ 
rience  will  inform  kin,  that  the  pkasvre  which  men  are  able 

vol..  jii.— 3  M 
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to  give  in  conversation,  holds  no  stated  prqiortHNi  to  tlMir 
knowledge  or  their  virtue.  Manj  find  their  way  to  the  tables 
and  the  parties  of  those  who  never  consider  them  as^of  the 
least  importance  in  any  other  place;  who  have  aUf  at  om 
time  or  other,  been  content  to  love  those  whom  we  could  mC 
esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the  dangerous  experimeat 
of  admitting  him  for  a  companion,  whom  we  know  to  be  toa 
^norant  for  a  counsellor,  and  too  treacherous  for  a  frieiid. 

I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  character  Is  not  ne- 
cessary to  general  acceptance*  Few  spend  their  time  with 
much  satismction  under  the  eye  of  uncontestable  superiority; 
and  therefore,  among  those  whose  presence  is  counted  at  as- 
semblies of  iollity,  there  are  seldom  found  men  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  powers  or  acquisitions.  The  wit  whose  viva- 
city condemns  slower  tongues  to  silence,  the  scholar  whose 
knowledge  allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  instmcts  him,  tibe 
critic  who  suffers  no  fallacy  to  pass  undetected,  and  the  rea- 
soner  who  condemns  the  idle  to  thought  and  the  negligent  to 
attention,  are  generally  praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and 
avoided. 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such  excellence  as 
depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own  opinion,  or  debars  them 
from  the  hope  of  contributing  recipitMrally  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of  ima- 
gination, sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quickness  of  reply,  is 
too  often  what  the  Latins  call  the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  witliout  gladness  of  heart. 

For  tills  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  extensively 
acceptable  than  tiie  narrative.  He  who  has  stored  his  me- 
mory with  slight  anecdotes,  private  incidents,  and  personal 
peculiarities,  seldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  witli  eagerness  to  contemporary 
history ;  for  almost  every  man  has  some  real  or  imaginary 
connexion  with  a  celebrated  character ;  some  desire  to  ad- 
vance or  oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  often  co-operates  with 
curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place,  qualifies  himself 
to  become  a  speaker  in  another ;  for  though  he  cannot  com- 
prehend a  senes  of  argument,  or  transport  the  volatile  spirit 
of  wit  without  evaporation,  yet  he  thinks  himself  able  to  trea- 
saPB  up  the  various  Incidents  of  a  story,  and  pleases  his  hopes 
witii  tiie  information  which  he  shaH  give  to  some  inferior 
society. 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  without  envy,  be- 
cause they  are  not  supposed  to  imply  any  intellectual  quali- 
ties above  the  common  rate.  To  be  acquainted  with  facts  not 
ytt  echoed  by  plebaiaa  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  mas  as 
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well  as  to  another ;  and  to  relate  them  when  they  are  Inown^ 
has  in  appearance  so  little  difficulty,  that  every  one  concludes 
himself  equal  to  tiie  task. 

But  It  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situations  of  life  not  possi- 
ble,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of  materials  as  may  support 
the  expense  of  continual  narration ;  and  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  who  attempt  this  method  of  initiating  themsei^^es,^ 
please  only  at  the  first  interview ;  and,  for  want  of  new  sup- 
plies of  intelligence,  wear  out  their  stories  by  continual  repe- 
tition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  praise 
6f  a  good  companion,  were  it  not  to  be  gained  by  more  com- 
pendious methods ;  but  such  is  the  kindness  of  mankind  to  all, 
except  those  who  aspire  to  real  merit  and  rationid  dignity^ 
tliat  every  understanding  may  find  some  way  to  excite  bene- 
volence ;  and  whoever  is  not  envied  may  learn  the  art  of  nro- 
curing  love.  We  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  but  are  not  willing 
to  admire:  we  favour  the  mirth  or  officiousness  that  solidts 
our  regard,  but  oftpoae  the  worth  or  spirit  tiiat  enforces  it. 

The  first  place  among  those  that  please,  because  they  de- 
sire only  to  please,  is  due  to  the  meny  fdlaw^  whose  laugh 
is  loud,  and  whose  voice  is  strong ;  who  is  ready  to  echo 
every  jest  with  obstreperous  approbation,  and  countenance 
every  frolic  with  vociferations  of  applause.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  merry  fellow  to  have  in  himself  any  fund  of  jocn* 
larity,  or  force  of  conception :  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always 
appears  in  the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection,  and  follow 
without  resistance  the.  attraction  of  example. 

Next  to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  good-natured  man^  a  being 
generally  without  benevolence,  or  any  other  virtue  than  such 
as  indolence  and  insensibility  confer.  The  characteristic  of 
a  good-natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke;  to  sit  unmoved  and 
unaffected  amidst  noise  and  turbulence,  profaneness  and  ob- 
scenity ;  to  hear  every  tale  without  contradiction ;  to  endure 
insult  without  reply ;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  folly,  what- 
ever course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  The  good-natured  man 
is  commonly  the  dariing  of  the  petty  wits,  with  whom  they 
exei*cise  themselves  in  Uie  rudiments  of  raillery ;  for  he  never 
takes  advantage  of  failing^,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny  satirist 
with  unexpected  sarcasms ;  but,  while  the  glass  continues  to 
cumulate,  contentedly  bears  die  expense  of  uninterrupted 
laughter,  and  retires  rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  morf»/ fium  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower  rank,  whose 
only  power  of  giving  pleasure  is  not  to  interrupt  it.  The 
modest  man  satisfies  himself  with  j^eaceful  silence^  which  all 
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his  companions  are  candid  enongh  to  oMundsr  as  |ifum4Mg 
not  from  inability  to  speak,  bat  willingness  to  hear. 

Many,  without  being  aUe  to  attain  any  general  charactar 
of  excellence,  have  some  single  art  of  entertaisnent  whkii 
serves  them  as  a  passport  throngh  tbe  world.  One  I  have 
known  for  fifteen  years  the  darling  of  a  weekly  dab,  becanse 
every  night,  precise!/  at  eleven,  he  begins  htsfiavonritDOOiq;^ 
and  during  the  vocal  perCnrmance,  by  corresponding  motions 
of  his  hand*  chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Anotfier  has 
endeared  himself  to  a  long  succession  of  acquaintances  by 
sitting  among  them  with  his  wig  reversed ;  another,  by  con- 
triving to  smut  the  nose  of  any  stranger  who  was  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  club ;  another*  by  purring  like  a  cat*  and  then 
pretending  to  be  frighted;  and  anotlier,  by  yelping  like  a 
hound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers  to  drive  out  the  Aog» 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is  promoted,  and 
sometimes  friendship  established ;  arts,  which  those  who  de- 
spise them  should  not  rigorously  blame,  except  when  they  are 
practised  at  the  expense  of  innocence ;  for  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to  be  reverenced. 
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Quod  tarn  grande  tophot  cUunai  tibi  turba  togaia^ 

JVbn  tu,  Pomponi,  C4tna  dUerta  tita  ett.  Mart. 

Resounding^  plaudits  thro'  the  crowd  have  rung ; 

Thy  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue.  F.  Lswi«. 

The  world  scarcely  affords  opportunities  of  making  any 
observation  more  frequently  than  on  false  claims  to  commen- 
dation. Almost  every  man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts 
to  display  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely  can  two  per- 
sons casually  meet  but  one  is  offbnded  or  diverted  by  the 
ostentation  of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those  who  en- 
ileavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are  deceived  ;  those  who 
by  designed  impostures  promote  their  interest,  or  gratiff 
their  pride,  from  them  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard 
their  latent  excellencies  and  neglected  virtues ;  who  believe 
themselves  qualified  to  instructor  please,  and  therefore  invite 
the  notice  of  mankind. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinction  desora 
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greater  severitieii  than  ridicule  and  contempt,  since  Hiey  are 
seldom  content  with  empty  praise,  but  are  instigated  by  pas- 
sions more  pernicious  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  repu- 
tation which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  subsequent  design,  and  value  praise 
only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 
The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confu- 
sion by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants,  that  assumed  the 
splendour  of  wealth  only  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  stock  of  other  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which 
nothing  but  lucky  casualties  could  enable  them  to  pay ;  till, 
after  having  supported  their  appearance  a  while  by  tumul-  ^. 
tttous  magnificence  of  boundless  traffic,  they  sink  at  once, 
and  drag  down  into  poverty  those  whom  their  equipages  had 
induced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in  the  favour 
of  the  great,  of  beings  whom  only  high  titles  or  large  estates 
set  above  themselves,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  boast 
of  confidence  which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
which  they  know  their  interest  unable  to  perform ;  and  to 
reimburse  the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  an  imperious  mas- 
ter* from  tlie  contributions  of  meaner  dependents,  whom  they 
can  amuse  with  tales  of  their  influence,  and  hopes  of  their 
«K)licitation« 

Even  among  some,  too  tlioughtless  and  volatile  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  species  of  falsehood  more  detes- 
table than  the  levee  or  exchange  can  show.  There  are  men 
that  boast  of  debaucheries,  of  which  they  never  had  address 
to  be  guilty ;  ruin,  by  lewd  tales*  the  characters  of  women 
to  whom  they  are  scarcely  known  or  by  whom  they  have 
been  rejected ;  destroy,  in  a  dninkcn  frolic,  the  happiness  of 
families;  blast  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intei*cept  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  unworthy  of 
an  ingenuous  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be  ranked  with  flagitious 
enormities,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  incite  sanguinary  justice 
against  them,  since  they  may  be  adequately  punished  by  de- 
tection and  laughter.  The  traveller  who  describes  cities 
which  be  has  never  seen ;  the  squire  who,  at  bis  return  from 
Londony  tells  of  his  intimacy  with  nobles  to  whom  he  has 
only  bowed  in  the  park  or  coffee-house;  the  author  who  en- 
tertains his  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assistance  which  be 
pves  to  wits  of  a  higlier  rank ;  the  city  dame  who  talks  of 
her  visits  at  great  houses,  where  she  happens  to  know  the 
cook-maid,  are  surely  such  harmless  animals  as  trutfi  herself 
may  be  content  to  despise  without  desiring  to  hart  them. 
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But  of  the  multitiides  who  stn^gle  in  Tain  fin*  distiiicttDB, 
and  display  their  own  merits  only  to  tdtl  more  wcaMj  the 
sting  of  neglect,  a  great  part  are  wholly  innocent  of-  deoeit, 
and  are  betrayed,  by  infatuation  and  credulity^  to  that  aooriK 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  incites  us  all  to  drive 
feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  tliemselves  with  so  much  severity,  as  not 
to  adroit  prejudices  in  their  own  favour,  which  an  artful  gflat- 
terer  may  gradually  strengthen,  till  wishes  for  a  particular 
qualification  are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainmoity  andhc^ns 
of  attainment  to  belief  of  possession.  Such  flatterers  every 
one  will  find,  who  has  power  to  reward  her  assiduities. 
Wherever  there  is  wealth  there  will  be  dependmice  and  tSr 
pectation«  and  wherever  there  is  dependence  there  will  be  an 
emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  tiic  follies  which  provoke  general  censure,  are 
the  effects  of  such  vanity  as,  however  it  might  have  wantooed. 
in  the  imagination,  would  scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye, 
bad  it  not  been  animated  and  emboldened  by  flattery.  What^ 
ever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
scarcely  any  one  fails  to  suspect  his  own  imperfections,  till 
lie  is  elevated  by  others  to  confidence.  We  are  almost  all 
naturally  modest  and  timorous ;  but  fear  and  shame  are  un- 
easy sensations,  and  whosoever  helps  to  remove  them  is  re* 
eeived  with  kindness. 

Turpicula  was  tlie  heiress  of  a  large  estate,  and,  having 
lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was  committed  to  a  governess, 
whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  to  suppleness  and  humility. 
The  fondness  of  Turpicula's  father  would  not  suffer  him  to 
trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  but  he  hire4  domestic  teachers, 
and  bestowed  on  her  all  the  accomplishments  that  wealth 
could  purchase.  But  how  many  things  are  necessary  to  hap- 
piness which  money  cannot  obtain  !  Thus  secluded  from  all 
with  whom  she  might  converse  on  terms  of  equality,  she  heard 
none  of  those  intimations  of  her  defects,  which  envy,  petu- 
lance, or  anger,  produced  among  children^  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obsequiousnes,  and  heard  no- 
thing but  comr;cndations.  None  are  so  little  acquainted  vrith 
the  heart,  as  not  to  know  that  woman's  first  wish  is  to  be 
handsome,  and  that  consequently  the  readiest  method  of  ob- 
taining her  kindness  is  to  praise  her  beauty.  Turpicula  had  a 
distorted  shape  and  a  dark  complexion ;  yet,  when  the  impu- 
denceof  adulation  had  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  commanding 
dignity  of  her  motion,  and  the  soft  enchantment  of  her  smiley 
she  was  easily  convinced  that  she  was  the  delight  or  tonnert 
of  every  eye,  and  that  all  who  gazed  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of 
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envy  or  love.  She  therefore  neglected  the  cnlture  of  an  un- 
derstanding which  might  have  somlied  the  defects  of  her 
form,  and  a|iplied  all  her  care  to  the  deeoration  of  her  person  ; 
for  she  considered  that  more  could  judge  of  beauty  than  of 
wit,  and  was,  like  the  rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be 
admired.  The  desire  of  conquest  naturally  led  her  to  the 
lists  in  which  beauty  signalises  her  power.  She  glittered  at 
court,  fluttered  in  the  park,  and  talked  aloud  in  the  front- 
box  ;  but  after  a  thousand  experiments  of  her  charms,  was  at 
iaBt  convinced  that  she  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her  glass 
was  honester  than  Jier  maid. 
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.^wravere  9uu^  non  retpondert/avarem 


flenry  and  Alfred 

Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  ligh,  to  find 

Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  bane  mankind.  Pops. 

Among  the  emirs  and  visiers,  the  sons  of  valour  and  of 
wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the  Indian  throne,  to  as- 
sist the  counsels  or  conduct  tlie  wars  of  the  posterity  of  Ti- 
mur,  the  first  place  was  long  held  by  Morad,  the  son  of  Ha- 
auth,  Morad,  having  signalized  himself  in  many  battles  and 
sieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  a  province, 
from  which  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation  was  waft- 
ed to  the  pinnacles  of  Agra,  by  the  prayers  of  those  whom  his 
administration  made  happy.  The  emi)eror  called  him  into 
his  presence,  and  eave  into  his  hand  the  keys  of  riches,  and  the 
8abre  of  command.  The  voice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the 
cliflBi  of^  Taurus  to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faltered  in 
his  presence,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before  him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity ;  every  day  increas- 
ed bis  wealth,  and  extended  liis  influence.  The  sages  repeated 
his  maxims,  the  captains  of  thousands  waited  hi^  commands. 
Competition  with(irew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and  discon- 
tent trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.  Qut  human  greatness  is 
short  and  transitory,  as  the  odour  of  incense  in  the  fire.  The 
sun  grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gathered  round  liis  head,  and  the  tempest  of  hatred 
roai*ed  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.    The  first  that  for- 
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flook  him  ^-ere  his  poets  ;  their  exanple  wm  foHowisd  by  all 
those  whom  he  had  rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  only  a  few,  whose  Tirtae  had  entitled  tiifln  ta  fa- 
Tour^  were  now  to  be  seen  in  his  hall  or  dlanbers.  He  fch 
his  danger,  and  prostrated  himsdf  at  the  foot  of  the  tkrone. 
His  accusers  were  confident  and  loud,  his  fHends  stood  eon- 
tented  with  frigid  nentralitjr,  and  the  voice  of  troth  was  over- 
bom  by  clamour*  He  was  divested  of  his  power,  deprived 
of  his  acquisitions,  and  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  ot  his  life 
on  his  hereditary  estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  crowds  and  bmness, 
supplicants,  and  flattery,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  his 
hours  in  solitude ;  he  saw  with  regret  the  sun  rise  to  fi>rce  on 
his  eye  a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  use ;  and  envied  the 
savage  that  wanders  in  the  desert,  because  he  has  no  time 
vacant  from  the  calls  of  nature,  but  is  always  chasing  his  prey, 
or  sleeping  in  his  den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution,  and  a  slow 
disease  seized  upon  him.  He  refused  physic,  neglected  exer- 
cise, and  lay  down  on  his  couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather 
afraid  to  die  than  desirous  to  live.  His  domestics,  for  a  time 
redoubled  tiieir  assiduities,  but  finding  that  no  oflficiousness 
could  sooth,  nor  exactness  satisfy,  they  soon  gave  way  to 
negligence  and  sloth,  and  he  that  once  commanded  nations, 
often  languished  in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant. 

In  this  melancholy  state,  he  commanded  messengers  to  re- 
call his  eldest  son  Abouzaid  from  the  army.  Abouzaid  was 
alarmed  at  the  account  of  his  father's  sickness,  and  hasted 
by  long  journeys  to  his  place  of  residence.  Morad  was  yet 
living,  and  felt  his  strength  return  at  the  embraces  of  his  son; 
then  commanding  him  to  sit  down  at  his  bed-side,  *<  Abou- 
zaid," says  he,  *<  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear 
frem  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  cold  hand  of  the  angel 
of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the  voracious  grave  is  faowUng 
for  his  prey.  Hear,  therefore,  the  precepts  of  ancient  expe- 
rience, let  not  my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vain.  Thou 
hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamitous,  thou  hast  beheld  my  ex- 
altation and  my  fall.  My  power  is  in  the  hands  of  my  ene- 
mies, my  treasures  have  rewarded  my  accusers  ;  but  my  in- 
heritance tlie  clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  my 
wisdom  his  anger  codld  not  take  away.  Cast  thine  eyes 
round  thee,  whatever  thou  beholdest  will,  in  a  few  hours,  be 
thine;  apply  thine  ear  to  my  dictates,  and  these  possessions 
will  promote  thy  happiness.  Aspire  not  to  public  honours, 
enter  not  the  palaces  of  kings;  thy  wealth  will  set  thee  above 
lYisuIt,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below  envy.     Content 
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thyself  with  private  dignity,  diffase  tliy  riches  am<Hig  thy 
friends,  let  every  day  extend  thy  beneficence,  and  suffer  not 
thy  lieart  to  be  at  rest  till  tiiou  art  loved  by  all  to  whom  thou 
art  known.  In  the  height  of  iny  power,  I  said  to  defamation, 
Who  will  hear  thee  ?  and  to  artifice.  What  canst  thou  per- 
form ?  But,  my  son,  despise  not  tliou  the  malice  of  the  weak- 
est;  remember  tliat  venom  supplies  the  want  of  strength,  and 
that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the  puncture  of  an  asp.*' 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after  the  months 
of  mourning,  determined  to  i*egulate  his  conduct  by  his  fa- 
ther's precepts,  and  cultivate  tlie  love  of  mankind  by  every 
art  of  kindness  and  endc^armcnt  He  wisely  considered,  that 
domestic  happiness  was  first  to  be  secure^l,  and  that  none 
have  so  much  power  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  as  those  who  are 
present  in  the  hour  of  negligence,  hear  the  bursts  of  thought- 
less merriment,  and  observe  the  starts  of  unguanled  passion. 
He  therefore  augmented  the  pay  of  all  his  attendants*  and 
requited  every  exertion  of  uncommon  diligence  by  supernu- 
merary gratuities.  While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
fidelity  and  affection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night  alarm- 
ed with  robbers,  who  being  pui*sued  and  taken,  declared  tliat 
they  had  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  servants :  the  servant 
immediately  confessed  that  he  unbarred  tlie  door,  because 
another  not  more  wortliy  of  confidence  was  intrusted  with 
the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  dependent  could  not 
easily  be  made  a  fi*iend  ;  and  that,  while  many  were  solicit- 
ing for  the  first  rank  of  favour,  all  those  would  be  alienated 
whom  he  disappointed.  He  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
with  a  few  equal  companions  selected  from  among  the  chief 
men  of  the  province.  Witli  these  he  lived  happily  for  a  time, 
till  familiarity  set  them  free  from  restraint,  and  every  man 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  caprice,  and 
advance  his  own  opinions.  They  then  disturbed  each  othe** 
with  contrariety  of  inclinations,  and  difference  of  sentiments, 
and  Abouzaid  was  necessitated  to  offend  one  party  by  con- 
currence, or  both  by  indifference. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  close  union  with  be- 
ings so  discordant  in  their  nature,  and  to  diffuse  himself  in  a 
larger  circle.  He  practised  the  smile  of  universal  courtesy, 
and  invited  all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his  retire- 
ments. Many  who  had  been  rejected  in  his  choice  of  friend- 
ship, now  refused  to  accept  his  acquaintance ;  and  of  these 
whom  plenty  and  magnificence  drew  to  his  table,  every  one 
pressed  forward  towanl  intimacy,  tliought  himself  overlooked 
in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  because  h^  was  not  distinguish- 
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ed  above  the  rest  By  d^rees  til  mtde  adfuoes,  snd  all 
resented  repulse.  The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies 
in  vain ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms ;  and  Abooaid 
was  left  to  form  in  solitude  some  new  scheme  of  pleasars  or 
security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude^  he  inqairsd 
for  men  of  science  whose  merit  was  obscured  by  poverty. 
His  house  was  soon  crowded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painten^ 
and  designers,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plcmty,  and 
employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of  their  patron.  But 
in  a  short  time  they  forgot  the  distress  from  which  they  had 
been  rescued,  and  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a 
wretch  of  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growing  great  by  worics 
which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom  they  overpaid  by  con- 
descending to  accept  his  bounties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  mur- 
murs and  dismissed  them,  and  from  that  hour  continued  blind 
to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric 

As  the  sons  of  art  departed,  muttering  threats  of  perpetual 
infamy,  Abouzaid*  who  stood  at  the  gate,  called  to  him  Hamet 
the  poet  **  Hamet,"  said  he,  **  thy  ingratitude  has  put  an 
end  to  my  hopes  and  experiments :  I  have  now  learned  the 
vanity  of  those  labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded  by  human 
benevolence ;  I  shall  henceforth  do  good,  and  avoid  evil,  wiUi- 
out  respect  to  the  opinion  of  men  ;  and  resolve  to  solicit  only 
the  approbation  of  that  Being  whom  alone  we  are  sure  ts 
please  by  endeavouring  to  please  him.'' 
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CereuM  in  vitium  Jfectif  montmibui  atper»  Hon. 

The  youth 

¥le1(&ng1ike  wax,  th'  impressiTe  folly  bean ; 

Kougb  to  reproof,  and  alow  to  future  caret.  Faajici». 

TO  THE  RAMBLKR. 

Deab  Mb.  Rambusr — ^I  have  been  four  days  confined  t» 
my  chamber  by  a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  thres 
plays,  nine  sales,  five  shows,  and  six  card-tables,  and  put 
me  seventeen  visits  behindhand;  and  the  doctor  tells  my 
mamma,  tiiat  if  I  fret  and  cry,  it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and 
I  shall  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  these  six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr. 
Bamblcr.  bow  can  I  help  it  ?  At  this  venr  time  Melissa  is 
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dftncing  with  the  ]n«ttieat  gentleman  H^he  will  breakCast 
with  hiiD  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to  two  aiictaons,  and  hear 
compliments,  and  have  presents ;  then  she  will  be  drest,  and 
fisit,  and  get  a  ticket  to  the  play ;  then  go  to  cards  and  win, 
and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before  her  chair.  Dear 
Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it  ? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your  papers  fiir 
my  amusement.  She  says,  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  will 
teach  me  .to  moderate  my  desires,  and  look  upon  the  world 
with  indiflhrence.  But,  dear  sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to  look  upon 
the  world  with  indifference,  till  the  world  looks  with  indif- 
ference on  me.  I  have  been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morn- 
ing a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my 
face ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllida  had  brought  me 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put  within  the  leaves ;  and 
read  about  absence,  and  inconaoleableness,  and  ardour^  and 
irresistible  passion,  and  eternal  constancy,  while  my  aunt  ima- 
gined that  I  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  philosophy,  and 
often  cried  out,  when  she  saw  me  look  confused,  *^If  there 
is  any  word  which  you  do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  ex- 
plain if 

Doai*  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  themselves  wise  may 
be  imposed  upon !  But  it  is  fit  that  they  should  take  their  turn ; 
for  I  am  sure,  while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the 
nursery,  they  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  shameful  manner, 
and  fill  our  imaginations  vrith  tales  of  terrour,  only  to  make 
us  live  in  quiet  subjection,  and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be  safe 
but  by  their  protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all  been  formerly 
celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and  are  still  (^erally  adfnured 
by  those  who  value  themselves  upon  tiieir  understanding,  and 
love  to  talk  of  vice  and  Tirtue,  nature  and  simplicity,  and 
beauty  and  propriety :  but  if  there  was  not  some  hope  of  meet- 
ing me,  scarcely  a  creature  would  come  near  them  that  wears 
a  fashionable  coat.  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had 
me  under  their  government  fifteen  years  and  a  half,  and  hare 
all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  deceive  me  by  such  repre- 
sentations of  life  as  I  now  find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  io  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  as  it 
is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed  since  th^  mingled 
in  i^neral  conversation. 

Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they  told  me,  that 
nothing  hut  knowledge  could  make  me  an  agreeable  compar 
nion  to  men  of  sense,  or  qualify  me  to  distinguish  the  superfi- 
cial glitter  of  vanity  frmi  the  solid  merit  of  underetanoing  { 
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and  that  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to  fill  «p  the  fa^ 
cuities  of  life  without  the  help  <rf  silly  or  dannroos  aimiae- 
inentSy  and  preserve  me  from  the  snares  of  idfeness  and  the 
Inroads  of  temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me  afraid  of  mm ; 
in  which  they  succeedeii  so  well  for  a  time,  that  I  durst  aot 
look  in  their  faces,  or  be  left  alone  with  them  in  a  parlour; 
for  they  made  me  fancy  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to  deceive^ 
or  looked  but  to  allure;  that  the  girl  who  suffei-ed  him  that 
had  once  sqeezed  her  hand,  to  approach  her  a  second  time, 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she  who  answered  a 
billet,  without  consulting  her  relations,  gave  love  such  power 
over  her,  that  she  would  certainly  become  either  poor  or 
infamous*  * 

From  tlic  time  that  my  leading-strings  were  taken  off,  I 
scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my  beauty  but  from  the  milliner, 
the  mantua-makcr,  and  my  own  maid  ;  for  my  mamma  never 
said  more,  when  she  heard  me  commended,  but  **  the  (pri  is 
very  well,"  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert  my  attention  by 
some  inquiry  after  my  needle  or  ray  book. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suffered  to  pay 
and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public  assemblies,  to  have  a 
place  kept  for  mc  in  the  boxes*  and  to  play  at  lady  Racket's 
i*out;  and  you  may  easily  imagine  what  I  think  of  those  who 
have  so  long  cheated  mc  with  false  expectations,  disturbed 
me  with  fictitious  teri*ours^  and  concealed  from  me  all  that  I 
have  found  to  make  tlic  happiness  of  woman. 

I  am  so  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of 
books,  that,  if  I  had  not  dropped  all  pi*etcnsions  to  learning, 
I  should  have  lost  Mr.  Trip,  whom  I  once  frighted  ijjto  anotiier 
box  by  retailing  sonic  of  Dryden's  remarks  upon  a  tragedy; 
for  Mr.  Trip  declares  that  he  hates  nothing  like  hard  wordfs 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  better  partner  to  be  found ;  his 
very  walk  is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once  or  twice  among 
ladies  about  principles  and  ideas ;  but  they  put  their  fans 
before  their  faces*  and  told  me  I  was  too  wise  for  them, 
who  for  their  part  never  pretcndeii  to  read  any  thing  but 
the  play-bill ;  and  then  asked  mc  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

Those  vacancies  of  time  which  arc  to  be  fillc^l  up  with 
books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained ;  for  consider,  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  go  to  bed  late,  and  therefore  cannot  rise  ea,rly  ;  as  soon  as 
I  am  up,  I  dress  for  the  gardens ;  then  walk  in  the  park ; 
then  always  go  to  some  sale  or  show,  or  entertainment  at  the 
Little  Theatre;  then  must  be  dressed  for  dinner':  then  must 
pay  my  visits ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  hurry  to  the 
play ;  and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.    This  is  the  gene- 
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ral  coarse  of  the  day,  when  ihtSn  happens  nothing  extraordi' 
nary ;  but  sometimes  I  ramble  into  the  country*  and  come 
back  again  to  a  ball ;  sometimes  I  am  engaged  for  a  whole 
day  and  part  of  the  night  If,  at  any  time^  I  gain  an  hour  by 
not  being  at  home^  I  have  so  many  things  to  doy  so  many  or- 
ders to  give  to  the  milliner,  so  many  alterations  to  make  in  my 
clothes,  so  many  visitants'  names  to  read  over,  so  many  invi- 
tations to  accept  or  refuse,  so  many  cards  to  write,  and  so 
many  fashions  to  consider,  that  I  am  lost  in  confusion,  forced 
at  last  to  let  in  company  or  step  into  mv  chair,  and  leave 
half  my  affairs  to  the  direction  of  my  maid. 

This  is  the  round  of  my,  day ;  and  when  shall  I  either  stop 
my  course,  or  so  change  it  as  to  want  a  book  ^  I  suppose  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  any  of  these  diversions  will  soon  be 
at  an  end.  There  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  park,  and 
auctions,  and  shows,  and  play-houses,  and  cards  :  visits  will 
always  be  paid,  and  clothes  always 4)e  worn;  and  how  can  I 
have  time  unemployed  upon  my  hands  f 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  purpose  they  re- 
lated sucli  tragic  stories  of  the  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  artifices 
of  men,  who,  if  they  ever  were  so  malicious  and  destructive, 
have  certainly  now  reformed  their  manners.  I  have  not,  since 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  does  not  profess 
himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and  ready  to  live  or  aie  as  I 
shall  command  him.  They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt 
me.  that  their  only  contention  is  who  shall  be  allowed  most 
closely  to  attend,  and  most  frequently  to  treat  me ;  when  dif- 
ferent places  of  entertainment  or  schemes  of  pleasure  are  men- 
tioned, I  can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  glow  of  him 
whose  proposals  obtain  my  approbation  ;  he  then  leads  me  off 
in  triumph,  adores  my  condescension,  and  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  .  Are  these,  Mr. 
Rambler,  creatures  to  be  feared  ?  Is  it  likely  that  an  injury 
will  be  done  me  by  those  who  can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  fa- 
vour them  with  my  presence  ? 

As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them  of  stratagems 
and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  cards,  they  never  take  advan- 
tage of  my  mistakes,  nor  exact  fh>m  me  a  rigorous  observa- 
tion of  the  game.  Even  Mr.  Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who 
has  daug^hters  older  than  myself,  plays  with  me  so  negli- 
gently, that  I  am  sometimes  indined  to  believe  he  loses  his 
money  by  design ;  and  yet  he  is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says 
be  will  one  day  take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country,  that  we 
may  try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I  have  not  yet 
promised  him ;  but  when  the  town  grows  a  little  empty,  I 
shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  want  some  trinkets,  like  Letitia's^ 
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to  in  J  watch.    I  do  not  doubt  i^j  IndCf  bnt  mmt  slndj 
means  of  amusing  my  rdatiena. 

.  For  all  these  distinctions  I  ted  myself  indebted  to  that 
beauty  which  I  was  never  suAmd  to  hear  iiraisedt  and  of 
which,  therefore,  I  did  not  be&M«  know  the  full  valiijB.  The 
concealment  was  certainly  an  intentional  fraud,  fur  my  aants 
have  eyes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  told,  that 
nothing  but  blindness  can  escape  the  influence  of  my  charms* 
Their  whole  account  of  that  worid  which  they  pretend  to 
know  so  well,  has  been  only  one  fiction  entangled  with  an- 
other ;  and,  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  continue 
some  appearance  of  respect,  I  cannot  think  that  they,  who 
have  been  so  clearly  detected  in  ignorance,  or  imposture,  have 
any  right  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  of. 

Sir,  yours, 

BSUUAUAIW 
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Z«^/«,  rfiwti  ir«rfir«i. 
M«MV  itiffff^  /SAcs-tfv  If. 
'Air0A0ir«  wpSr*i  uM^ 
'O  r«f  fif/v^v  ^ikiirmtt 
£km  ryr»f  »t  Jthx^fj 
Aim,  ryr«f  h  r««if< 
n«Af^f,  ^ifi  ^i  m^riv. 

Aitk  rtfr»f  •!  ^lAVTff. 

Vain  the  noblest  birth  would  proFCy 
Nor  worth  nor  wit  avail  in  love ; 
'Tis  gold  alone  succeeds — bv  gold 
The  venal  sex  is  bought  and  sold. 
Accurs'd  be  he  who  first  of  yore 
Discovered  the  pernicious  ore ! 
This  sets  a  brother's  heart  on  fire. 
And  arms  the  son  agunst  the  nre ; 
And  what,  alas!  is  worse  than  all. 
To  this  the  lover  owes  his  (all. 


AirAcmsojr. 


F.  Liwxs. 


TO  THE  UAUBLER. 


Sm — I  am  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors  for 
many  ages  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ;  till  at  last  one 
of  them,  too  desiroos  of  popolariljyy  set  his  house  open,  kept 
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a  tible  corertA  wiUi  coiitiBiial  profiMtoB,  mud  distribatbd  his 
beef  and  ale  to  such  as  chose  rather  to  lire  upon  the  follT  of 
others,  than  their  own  laboar,  with  such  thovghtless  liberalityy 
^t  he  left  a  third  part  of  his  estate  mortgaced.  His  suc- 
cessor, a  man  of  spirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dignity  by  par- 
simonious retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  sale  of  his  lands, 
any  participation  of  thorightsof  his  manor;  he  therefore  made 
another  mortgage  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  former,  and 
pleased  himself  with  the  reflectiou»  that  his  son  would  have 
the  hereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an  acre. 

Nearly  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my  wise  proge- 
nitors for  many  ages.    Every  man  boasted  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  resolved  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and 
lived  in  splendour  and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who^ 
sometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  sometimes  by  lucky 
legacies,  discharged  part  of  the  incumbrances,  and  thought 
himself  entitled  to  contract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his 
children  the  same  inheritance  of  embarrassment  and  distvess. 
Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed  ;  the  woods  were  felled 
by  one,   the  park  ploughed  by  anoflier,  the  fishery  let  to 
farmers  by  a  third ;  at  last  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to 
spare  the  cost  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  materials  sold  to 
build  a  small  house  with  the  rest    We  are  now  openly  de- 
graded from  our  original  rank,  and  my  father's  brother  was 
allowed  with  less  reluctance  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  though 
we  never  reconciled  ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  haber- 
dasher, but  always  talked  of  ware-houses  and  a  merchant 
and  when  the  wind  happened  to  blow  loud,  aflbcted  to  pity  the 
hazards  of  commerce,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude 
of  my  poor  uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terrour  of  adven- 
ture, and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property  to  any  wider 
water  than  the  Thames. 

In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small  expenses, 
be  grew  rich,  and  bc^an  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  rank. 
He  hung  the  arms  of  the  family  over  his  parlour-chimney ; 
pointed  at  a  chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cypher ;  became 
of  opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentleman ;  resented 
the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told  stories  of  alderman  PuflTs 
grandfather  the  porter ;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better 
method  for  regulating  precedence;  wished  for  some  dress 
peculiar  to  men  of  fa^ion ;  and  when  his  servant  presented  a 
letter,  always  inquired  whether  it  came  from  his  brother  the 
esouire. 

My  fattier  was  careflil  to  send  him  game  by  every  carrier, 
which,  though  the  conveyance  often  cost  more  flian  the  valuer 
was  wall  received,  beoause  it  gave  Mm  aa  opportunity  of  calK 
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ing  Ilis  (Kends  together,  describing  the  beantjr  of  his  brother^s 
seat  and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  remonstnuioes 
could  withhold  from  polluting  his  fingers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  pi*esents  which  we  sent  were  always  retarnei 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  desirous  of  being  the 
second  founder  of  his  family,  and  could  not  bear  that  we 
should  be  any  longer  outshone  by  those  whom  we  considered 
as  climbers  upon  our  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune.  He 
furnished  our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of  fashionable  ex- 
pense, and  was  careful  to  conceal  his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty 
of  his  family  should  be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like  our  own,  a 
large  estate,  which  had  been  purchaHed  from  us,  was  again 
exposed  to  the  best  bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  imagined  in  a  place 
whci*e  commerce  has  not  made  large  sums  familiar,  and  at 
once  drove  all  tlie  competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings, 
and  took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as  superior 
to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
his  economy,  began  to  show  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  break- 
ing the  liedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the  guns 
or  nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not  qualify  them  for 
sportsmen.  He  soon  afterwards  solicited  the  office  of  sheriff, 
from  which  all  his  ncighboui's  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but 
which  he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims,  and 
a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  after  the  attainder  of  a  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  fille<l  with  this  change  of 
his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of  domestic  entertain- 
ment, declared  himself  too  old  to  marry,  and  resolved  to  let 
the  newly  purchased  estate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of 
inheritance.  I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir  apparent, 
and  courted  with  ofiiciousness  and  caresses,  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me  that  rank  which  they 
could  not  refuse,  depressed  me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irri- 
tated me  with  ambiguous  insults. 

I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  for  which  I 
knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  industry,  till,  by  one  of 
the  invitations  which  every  day  now  brought  me,  I  was  in- 
duced to  spend  a  week  with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Flavial 
had  often  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any  thought 
of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality  which  had  hiflierti 
kept  me  at  a  distance  being  now  levelled,  I  was  received  with 
every  evidence  of  respect :  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which 
he  intended  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd  accidents 
obliged  us  to  be  often  together  without  company,  and  I  soon 
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began  to  find  that  they  were  spreading  for  me  the  nets  of 
matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.  I  who  had 
been  excluded  by  a  nari*ow  fortune  from  much  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  never  been  honoured  before  with  the  no- 
tice of  so  fine  a  lady,  was  easily  enamoured.  Lncius  either 
perceived  my  passion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  it :  care  was  taken 
that  our  private  meetings  should  be  less  frequent,  and  my 
charmer  confessed  by  her  eye^  liow  much  pain  she  suffered 
from  our  restraint  I  rcneweil  my  visit  upon  every  pretence, 
but  was  not  allowed  one  interview  without  witness ;  at  last 
I  declared  my  passion  to  Lucius,  who  received  me  as  a  lover 
worthy  of  his  daughter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  bis  consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his  estate 
upon  me.  1  objected  tlie  indecency  of  encroacliing  on  his 
life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking  him  by  such  an  unseason- 
able demand.  Lucius  seemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much 
importance,  but  admitted  tlic  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
cluded that  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we  might,  without 
any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his  death. 

Witli  tills  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as  it  procured 
me  the  company  of  Flavilla,  in  which  tho  days  passed  away 
amidst  continual  rapture ;  but  in  time  I  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  sitting  idle,  in  expectation  of  growing  rich  by  the  death  of 
my  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius*  many  schemes  of  rais« 
ing  my  own  fortune  by  such  assistance  as  I  knew  my  uncle 
willing  to  give  me.  Lucias,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my 
affection  in  absence,  divertetl  me  from  my  design  by  dissua- 
sives  to  which  my  passion  easily  listenetl.  At  last  my  uncle 
died,  and  considering  himself  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the 
time  that  Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his  estate 
to  my  younger  brotlier,  who  was  always  hovering  about  his 
bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my  pranks  and  extravagance,  my 
contempt  of  tiie  commercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  to  be 
selling  stock. 

My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no  longer  admit- 
ted  by  the  father  of  Flavilla.  1  rciieated  the  protestations  of 
regard,  which  had  been  formerly  returned  with  so  much  ar- 
dour, in  a  letter  which  she  received  privately,  but  returned 
by  her  father's  footman.  Contempt  has  driven  out  my  love, 
and  I  am  content  to  have  puirliased,  by  the  loss  of  fortune, 
an  escApe  from  a  harpy*  who  has  joine<l  the  artifices  of  age 
to  the  allurements  of  youth.  I  am  now  going  to  pursue  my 
former  projects  with  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  bequeathed 
me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  expect  to  hear  of  the  rrpcntance 
of  Flavilla.  I  am.  Sir.  Yours,  &c. 

Vpi.  III. — 3  O  roxsTAKTius. 
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No.  193.    TuBBDAT,  January  SI,  1758. 

jMudU  am9re  fvmet  ^  twit  e^rta  picula  yac  f# 

Terpwre  lecti  poim-mU  ttertare  SMh.  Hob. 

Or  art  thou  vain  ?  books  yield  a  certain  spell 

To  stop  thy  tumour;  you  shall  cease  to  swell 

When  yon  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well.  Cbiic*. 

Whatetbr  is  uniTersally  desired,  will  be  sought  by  in- 
dustry and  artiilce^  by  merit  and  crimes,  by  means  good  and 
bad,  rational  and  absurd,  according  to  the  proTalenoe  of  tit- 
tue  or  vice,  of  wisdom  or  folly.  Some  will  always  nistake 
the  degree  of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  that 
others  may  mistake  it  The  cunning  will  have  recourse  to 
stratagem,  and  the  powerftil  to  yiolence,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  widies :  some  will  stoop  to  theft,  and  ottiers  venture 
upon  plunder. 

Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  is  the 
original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions.  Tlie  desire  of  com- 
mendation, as  of  every  thing  else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innu- 
merable differences  of  temper,  capacity  and  knowledge; 
some  have  no  higher  wish  than  for  the  applause  of  a  club : 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  county ;  and  some  have 
hoped  to  fill  the  mouths  of  all  ages  aiid  nations  with  their 
names.  Every  man  pants  for  the  highest  eminence  within 
his  view  ;  none,  however  mean,  ever  sinks  below  the  hope  of 
being  distinguished  by  his  fcIIow-beings^  and  >iery  few  have, 
by  magnanimity  or  piety,  been  so  raisH  above  it,  as  to  act 
wholly  without  regard  to  censure  or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resolves ;  but  resols- 
tions  will  not  execute  themselves.  That  which  all  think  too 
parsimoniously  distributed  to  their  own  claims,  they  will 
not  gratuitously  squander  upon  others,  and  some  expedient 
must  be  tried,  by  whicli  praise  may  be  gained  before  it  can 
be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praise,  some  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  at  the  highest  rate,  and  offer  ease  and  health* 
fortune  and  life.  Yet  even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have 
gained  wliat  they  so  earnestly  desii*ed ;  the  student  wastes 
away  in  meditation,  and  the  soldier  perishes  on  the  ramparts, 
but  unless  some  accidental  advantage  co-operates  with  merit, 
neither  perseverance  nor  adventure  attract  attention,  and 
learning  and  bravery  sink  into  the  grave,  without  honour  or 
remembrance. 
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But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expect  to  be  gratified 
on  easier  teraiB.  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  what  is 
procured  by  skill  or  labour  to  the  first  possessor,  may  be 
afterwards  transferred  for  money ;  and  that  the  man  of 
wealth  may  partalie  all  the  acquistions  of  courage  without 
hazard,  and  all  tlie  products  of  industry  without  fatigue.  It 
was  easily  discoveitxly  that  riches  would  obtain  praise  among 
other  conveniences,  and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily 
:ts.sociated  with  laziness,  ignorance,  or  cowardice,  needed 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegyrist,  and  he  might  be  regaled 
with  i^ertodical  eulogies ;  might  determine,  at  leisure,  what 
virtue  or  science  he  would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be 
lulled  in  tlie  evening  with  soothing  serenMes,  or  waked  in 
the  morning  by  sprightly  gratulations. 

The  happiness  which  mortals  receive  from  the  celebration 
of  beneficence  which  never  relieved,  eloquence  which  never 
persuaded,  or  elngance  which  never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be 
envied  or  disturbed,  when  they  art)  known  honestly  to  pay 
for 'their  entertainment.  But  there  are  unmerciful  exactors 
of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages  of  venality ;  retain  their 
encomiast  from  year  to  year  by  general  promises  and  ambi- 
guous blandishments ;  and  when  he  has  run  through  the  whole 
compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him  with  contempt,  because  his 
vein  of  fiction  is  exhausted. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are  therefore  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  single  morsels,  and  recompense  the  infre- 
qnency  of  their  enjoyment  by  excess  and  riot,  whenever  for- 
tune sets  the  banquet  before  tliem.  Hunger  is  never  delicate ; 
they  who  are  seldom  gorged  to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be 
safely  fed  with  gross  ciimpliments ;  for  the  appetite  must  be 
satisfied  before  it  is  disgusted. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  wliicli  vanity  is  eager  for 
sustenance,  and  all  that  impudence  or  servility  can  oflTer  will 
be  well  received.  When  any  one  complains  of  the  want  of 
what  he  is  known  to  possess  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he  cer- 
tainly waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted.  When  the 
trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the  payment  of  his  bills,  or  the 
beauty  remarks  how  frightfully  she  looks,  then  is  the  lucky 
moment  to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lovers, 
or  the  honour  of  a  merchant 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless,  who,  instead 
of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content  to  supply  bis  place,  and, 
as  some  animals  impregnate  themselves,  swell  witli  the  praises 
which  they  hear  from  their  own  tongues.  Recte  is  dicitur 
laudart  sese,  cui  nenw  alius  coniigit  laudator,    **  It  is  right,'' 
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says  Erasmus,  <<  tliat  he,  whom  no  one  dae  will  conmiaid, 
should  bestow  commendations  on  himself.''  Of  all  the  aona 
of  vanity,  these  are  surely  the  h^ijiiest  and  greatest;  for 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence  on  external 
influences,  exemption  from  hope  or  fear,  and  the  power^  of 
suppljring  every  want  from  the  common  stores  of  nature,  which 
can  neither  be  exhausted  nor  prohibited?  Such  is  the  wise 
man  of  the  stoics;  such  is  the  divinity  of  tlie  epicureans ;  and 
such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself.  Every  other  enjoyment  ma- 
lice may  destroy ;  every  other  panegyric  envy  may  withhold; 
but  no  human  power  can  deprive  tlie  boaster  of  his  own  en- 
comiums. Infamy  may  hiss,  or  contempt  may  growl,  the 
hirelings  of  the  great  may  follow  fortune,  and  the  votaries 
of  trutii  may  attend  on  virtue;  but  his  pleasures  still  remain 
the  same;  he  can  always  listen  with  rapture  to  himself,  and 
leave  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon  their  own  attestation, 
to  be  elated  or  dcpresseil  by  chance,  and  toil  on  in  the  hope- 
less task  of  fixing  caprice,  and  pi*opitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised  by  periodical 
writers,  with  little  apparent  violation  of  decency.  "When  we 
think  our  excellencies  overlooked  by  tlie  world,  or  desire  to 
recall  the  attention  of  tlie  ]Hiblic  to  some  particular  iierform- 
ance,  we  sit  down  with  great  composure  and  write  a  letter  to 
ourselves.  The  correspondent,  whose  character  we  assume, 
always  addresses  us  with  a  defeiTnce  due  to  a  superior  intel- 
ligence; proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  own 
inability ;  offers  an  objection  with  trembling  diflldence :  and 
at  last  has  no  other  pretensions  to  our  notice  than  his  )»!-fii'iifi- 
dity  of  respect,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  subinis!>iou 
to  our  dictates,  and  zenl  for  our  success.  To  such  a  reader, 
it  is  Impossible  to  refuse  regai*d,  nor  can  it  easily  he  imagin- 
ed with  how  much  alacrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  in- 
dignation or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity*  when  we 
find  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining  in  the  worid. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  liad  lately  the  honour  of  perusing, 
in  which,  though  some  oC  the  periods  were  negligently  closed, 
and  some  expressions  of  familiarity  wei*e  used,  which  I 
thought  might  teach  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  re- 
vei-ence,  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  passages  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  universal  learning — unbounded  genius 
— soul  of  Homer,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato — solidity  of  tliought 
-—accuracy  of  distinction — elegance  of  combination — vigour 
of  fancy — strength  of  i*eason — and  regularity  of  composition 
— ^that  I  had  once  determined  to  lay  it  before  the  public 
Three  times  I  sent  it  to  the  printer,  and  thi*ee  times  I  fetched 
it  back.    My  modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when 
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_  that  I  was  about  to  waste  panegyrics  on  miyselft 
which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved  for  my  patron,  I 
locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in  compliance  with  the  fkr* 
flier's  principle^  who  never  eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry 
to  the  market. 


No.  194.    SATVRDATy  January  25,  1752. 

Si  damnota  ienem  Juvai  alta,  buHt  et  h^re» 

BttOatuMf  parvgue  eatkm  quatit  arma  JHUih.  Jvr. 

If  gainiog  does  an  a^d  tire  entice. 

Then  my  young  mister  swifUy  learm  the  yice, 

■And  shakes  in  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice 

J.  Dbtsbv,  jun. 

TQ  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir — ^That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important  in 
his  own  eyesy  inclines  me  to  believe  that  neither  you  nor  your 
readers  have  yet  forgotten  the  name  of  Eumathes,  who  sent 
you  a  few  months  ago  an  acc6unt  of  his  arrival  at  London^ 
with  a  young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  therdbre  continue 
my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapitulation. 

My  pupily  in  a  very  short  time,  by  hh  mother's  countenance 
and  direction,  accomplished  himself  with  all  those  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  puerile  politeness.  He  became  in  a 
few  days  a  perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless 
nicety  he  could  put  off  or  on,  without  any  need  to  adjust  it 
by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not  attained  but  by  frequent 
consultations  with  his  dancing-master,  and  constant  practice 
before  the  glass,  for  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what'^^ill  not  time  and  industry  ^Muibrm?  A  fortnight 
more  furnished  him  with  all  tlie  airs  and  forms  of  familiar 
and  respectful  salutation,  from  the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to 
the  humble  bow ;  he  practises  the  stare  of  strangeness,  and 
the  smile  of  condescension^  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and  the 

{;raciousness  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  had  been  nursed  at  a 
evee;  and  pronounces,  with  no  less  propriety  than  his  father, 
the  monosyllables  of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  re- 
spectful profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidity  which  soli- 
tude and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon  the  most  courtly 
genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a  crowded  room  with  airy  civility ; 
to  meet  the  glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation ; 
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and  Address  tliose  wliom  he  iie?er  saw  befere  mtk 
confidence.  In  leas  tliiui  a  month  bis  moilier  declared  her 
aatisfaction  at  his  proficiency  by  a  triumphant  oboor  vatinay 
that  she  believed  noihifi^  wotUd  maike  Jdmohish. 

The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to  hear  my  pvpiPs 
praises,  gave  the  lady  reason  to  suspect  me  not  much  delight- 
ed with  his  acquisitions ;  but  she  attributed  my  discontent  to 
the  diminutipn  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  losing  the 
patronage  of  the  family ;  and  though  she  thinks  favourably 
of  my  learning  and  morals,  she  considers  me  as  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind : 
and  therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  a  young 
nobleman,  or  communicate  tlie  ktiowledge  of  ihe  world. 
This  knowledge  she  comprises  in  the  rules  of  nsiting,  the 
history  of  the  pi*esent  hour*  an  early  intelligence  of  the 
change  of  fashions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  faces  of  persons  of  rank,  and  a  frequent  appearance  in 
places  of  resort.  v  « 

All  this  my  pupil  pui-sues  with  great  application.  He  is 
t^ice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he  studies  the  dress  of  every 
mnn  splendid  enough  to  atti-act  his  uotice^  and  never  comes 
home  without  some  observation  upon  sleeves,  button-holes^ 
and  embroidery.  At  his  return  from  the  theatre,  be  can 
give  an  account  of  the  gallantries,  glances,  whispers,  smiles. 
sighs,  flirts,  and  blushes  of  every  box,  so  much  to  his  mo- 
ther's satisfaction,  tliat  when  1  attempted  to  resume  my  cha- 
racter, by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments  and  diction 
of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once  repressed  my  criticism,  by  tcllin.:; 
me,  that  she  ho/}€(i  fie  did  not  go  to  lose  his  time  in  attending  to 
the  creatures  on  the  stage. 

But  his  acutcncss  was  most  eminently  signalized  at  the 
masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his  aafuaintance  through 
their  disguises,  with  such  wonderful  facility,  as  has  afforded 
the  family  an  inexhaustible  topic  of  conversatioif.  Ever}' 
new  visitor  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  by  his  gait, 
and  another  by  the  swing  of  his  aiins,  a  tliird  by  the  toss  of 
his  head,  and  another  by  his  favourite  phrase ;  nor  can  you 
doubt  but  ttiese  performances  receive  their  just  applause,  and 
a  genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  Ls  promoted  by  every  art 
of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his  assistances, 
that  every  trace  of  literature  was  soon  obliterated.  He  has 
changed  his  language  with  his  dress,  and,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring at  purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
catch  £e  reigning  phrase  and  current  exclamation,  till,  by 
cofying  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  talk  ^  all  those  whose 
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birth  or  ivrtHse  entities  tben  to  imitation,  he  has  colkcted 
every  bahionable  barbarism  of  the  prcseat  winter,  »xA 
•peaiLH  tk  dialect  not  to  be  unileratood  amuHg  those  who  ioim 
tbeir  style  by  poring  upon  autlwrs. 

To  titit  t»piousiiesB  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of  laagnagc,  be 
tiOH  joined  such  caKemcas  to  lead  tke  coiiverwtion,  that  he  ii 
celebrated  anoog  the  ladieii  as  the  prettiest  gcnUensn  that 
the  age  can  boast  uf.  except  that  Bome  who  love  to  talk  them* 
selves  ihimk  bin  too  Eorw«rd,  and  others  lantent  that,  with 
so  mucli  wit  and  tuowletl^  Ite  in  not  talLer^ 

His  mother  listens  to  bis  observations  with  ber  eyes  spark- 
ling and  ber  hcaK  beatijig,  and  can  scarocly  contain,  in  the 
■MHt  Bunerous  assemblies,  the  cspectatioas  which  she  has 
fomed  for  his  future  eoiinence.  Women,  by  whatever  tait, 
»l»-ays  judge  absurdly  of  the  intellects  of  boys.  The  vivs- 
ci^  and  ronfidcnre  wliicU  attract  female  admiration,  arc 
seldoB  produced  in  tbe  early  part  of  life,  bHt  by  ignorance  at 
least,  if  not  by  stupidity ;  for  Ihey  proceed  not  Trora  coafi- 
dence  of  right,  but  Cearl^sRtiess  of  wrong.  Whoever  has  a 
dear  appr^iision,  miiBt  have  quick  scnubility.'  and  whore 
he  hiuj  no  sufficient  reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will 
proceed  with  doubt  and  caution,  becauite  he  perpetually 
dreads  the  disgrace  of  errnur.  The  pain  of  miscarri^^  is 
naturally  proportionate  to  tite  desii-c  of  excellence:  and, 
therefore,  till  men  arc  hardened  by  long  famUiarity  witli  re- 
proach, or  have  attaiiipd,  by  fi-»]ucnt  struggles,  the  art  of 
suppressing  their  cmoUunN,  diffidence  is  found  the  insepara- 
ble aswciateof  understanding. 

But  so  little  distrust  hatt  my  pupil  of  his  own  abilities,  tliat 
he  has  for  some  time  profeasi'd  Iiimself  a  wit,  and  tortures 
his  imagination  on  all  occasiuiis  for  burlesque  and  jocularify. 
How  he  supports  a  character  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever 
asHumed  without  repcntancr,  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
Vfit,  you  know,  is  tlic  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas,  the 
discovery  uf  some  occult  relation  between  images  in  appear- 
ance remote  from  each  other;  an  effusion  of  wit.  therefore, 
presuppa^es  an  arcumulation  of  knowledge ;  a  memory  stored 
with  notions,  which  the  imagination  may  cull  out  to  compose 
new  assemblies.  Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of 
the  mind,  she  can  never  form  many  combinations  from  few 
ideas,  as  maiy  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon  a  few  bells. 
Accident  may  indeed  aometimett  produce  a  lucky  parallel  or  a 
striking  coirtnist ;  hut  these  gifts  of  chance  are  jiot  frequent, 
and  he  that  lias  nothing  of  lua  own,  and  yet  coudemna  hiot- 
Helf  to  needless expenacH,  must  live  upon  loaiw  or  theft. 

The  imhilgeace  which  hia  yoatk  has  Iritborto  nhtained.  and 
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the  respect  which  hU  rank  secures,  havr  hithertn  supplietl 
the  want  of  intellectuftl  (gudifi rations  :  nnd  he  im&gineathat 
all  admire  who  applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  arepli>a.tcd. 
Uc  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  rharge  with  increaseo( 
courage,  though  not  of  strenglli,  and  practisefl  all  the  trirks 
by  which  wit  is  counterfeited.  He  lavH  trains  for  a  quibble ; 
be  contrives  blundera  for  his  footman:  he  adapts  old  stories 
to  present  characters;  he  mistakes  the  question,  that  he  may 
return  a  smart  answer ;  he  anticipates  the  argument,  that  be 
may  plausibly  object ;  when  he  hn.s  nothing  ti>  reply,  he  re- 
peats the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  Uien  says,  "your 
humble  servant,"  and  concludes  with  a  laugh  of  triumph. 

These  mistakes  1  havf  honestly  attempted  to  correct;  hut 
what  ran  br  expected  from  reason  unsupported  by  fashion, 
splendour,  or  authority  ^  He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears 
to  hear  me.  but  is  soon  rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more 
pleasing  avocations:  snd  shows,  diversions,  and  caresses, 
drive  my  precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  last  imagines  himself  qualifieil  to  enter  the  world, 
and  has  met  with  adventures  in  his  first  sally,  which  I  shall, 
by  your  paper,  communicate  to  the  public. 

I  am,  &c. 

EmUATBB*- 
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of  my  pupil's  history,  w  liirb  thoiigb  it  contains  no  events  very 
nncommon,  may  be  of  use  to  young  men  \vlio  are  in  too  much 
haste  to  trust  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of  pro- 
tection before  tliey  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so  much  bewilder- 
ed in  the  enormous  extent  of  the  town,  so  confounded  by  in- 
cessant noise,  and  crowds,  and  liurry,  and  so  terrified  by  rural 
narratives  of  tiie  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of  tlie  popu- 
lace, malignity  of  portei^s,  and  ti'cachcry  of  coachmen,  that 
he  was  iifraid  to  go  beyond  the  door  without  an  attendant,  and 
imagined  his  life  in  danger  if  he  w  as  obliged  to  pass  tlie  streets 
at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother*s  chair. 

He  was  thei'efore  contenteil,  for  a  time,  that  I  should  ac- 
eompany  him  in  all  his  excursions.  But  bis  fear  abated  as  he 
gi-ew  more  familiar  with  its  objects;  and  the  contempt  to 
which  his  rusticity  exposed  hitn  fmin  such  of  his  companions 
as  had  accidentally  kmiwii  the  town  Ioniser,  obliiired  him  to 
dissnnble  his  I't'inaininiic  ti'rrdurs. 

His  desire  of  IHieriy  iiKuie  iiiin  now  willing;  to  spare  met)ie 
trouble  of  ohsorviiig  liis  motions;  but  ku(»wiiig  how  much  his 
ignorance  exposed  him  to  mischief,  I  thought  it  cruel  to 
abandon  him«to  the  fortune  of  tlie  town.  We  wenf  together 
every  day  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits,  heirs,  and 
fops.  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  witli  whom 
lie  had  become  acquainted  at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  only  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
were  their  topics  of  conversation,  1  could  never  discover;  for 
so  much  was  their  vivacity  depressed  by  my  intrusive  serious- 
ness, that  they  seldom  proceeiled  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods 
and  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint  except  when  they 
could  retire,  while  I  was  looking  on  the  papers,  to  a  comer 
of  the  i*oom,  wheiT  they  seemed  to  disburden  their  imagina- 
tions, and  commonly  vented  the  superfluity  of  their  sprightlir 
ness  in  a  |>eal  of  laughter.  W  hen  they  had  tittered  themselves 
into  negligence,  I  could  sometimes  overhear  a  few  syllables, 
such  as. ~ solemn  rascal ; — academical  airs; — smoke  the  tu- 
tor ;— <:ompany  for  gentlemen ! — and  otlier  broken  phrases, 
by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  for  they 
never  proceeded  to  avowed  indignities,  but  contented  them- 
selves to  murmur  in  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye 
upon  tliem,  shnmk  into  stillness. 

He  w*as,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  sub- 
jection which  he  could  not  venture  to  break,  and  made  a  se- 
cret appointment  to  assist  his  comjianions  in  the  persecution 
of  a  play.  His  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcal.  on 
which  he  practised,  in  a  back-garret,  for  two  hours  in  the 

joh*  lU. — 3  P 
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afternoon.  At  the  proper  time  a  chair  wa.<«  called ;  be  pre- 
tended an  engagement  at  lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  where  his  critical  associates  bad  assembled*  They  har> 
ried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  malignity  and  denunciations 
against  a  man  whose  name  they  had  never  heard,  and  a  per- 
formance which  they  could  not  understand ;  for  they  were  re- 
4iolved  to  judge  for  tliemseWes,  and  would  not  suffer  thelown 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  scribblers*  In  the  pit,  they  exerted 
themselves  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity ;  called  out  for  the 
tunes  of  obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Johnson,  played  on  their  catcals  »\  short  prelude  of 
terrour,  clamoured  vehemently  for  the  prologue,  andi  clapped 
with  great  dexterity  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  players* 

Two  scenes  they  lieard  without  attempting  interruption : 
but,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their  impatience,  they 
then  began  to  exert  themselves  in  groans  and  hisses,  and  plied 
their  catcals  with  incessant  diligence;  so  that  they  were  soon 
considered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of  tfie  house,  and 
some  who  sat  near  them,  either  provoked  at  the  obstruction 
of  their  entertainment,  or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from 
the  mortifieation  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by  children^ 
snatched  away  their  instruments  of  criticism,*  and,  by  the 
seasonable  vibration  of  a  stick,  subdued  tliem  instantaneously 
to  decency  and  silence* 

To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious  defeat,  they 
posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  recovered  their  alacrity,  and, 
after  two  hours  of  obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  big  with  en- 
terprise, and  panting  for  some  occasion  to  signalize  their 
prowess.  They  pi'ocecded  vigorously  tlirougti  two  streets* 
and  witli  very  little  opposition  dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunk- 
ards less  daring  than  themselves,  tlien  rolled  two  watchmen 
in  the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavcj-n  in  which 
the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it  was  determined  to  march 
up  to  a  row  of  chairs,  and  demolish  them  for  standing  on  the 
pavement;  the  chairmen  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  blows 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on  both  sides. 
At  last  the  assailants  were  overpowered,  and  the  chairmen, 
when  they  knew  their  captives,  brought  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his  he4id,  and 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages  and  defeat,  that  per- 
haps he  might  have  been  checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  not 
his  mother,  partly  in  pity  of  his  dejection,  and  partly  in  ap- 
probation of  his  spirit,  relieved  him  from  his  pei-plexity  by 
paying  the  damages  privately,  and  discouraging  all  animad- 
version and  repi*oof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him  from  the 
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remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  nor  at  once  restore  his  confi- 
dence and  elation*  lie  was  for  three  days  silent,  modest,  and 
compliant,  and  thought  himself  neither  too  wise  for  instruc- 
tion, nor  too  manly  for  restraint.  Dut  his  levity  overcame 
this  salutary  sorrow;  he  began  to  talk  with  his  former  rap- 
tures of  masquerades,  taverns  and  fi*oIics ;  blustered  when 
his  wig  was  nut  combed  with  exactness;  and  threatened  de- 
sti'uction  to  a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  directions  abont 
tlie  pocket. 

I  knew  that  he  was  now  rising  again  above  control,  and 
that  his  infiiUion  of  spirits  would  burst  out  into  some  mis- 
chievous absurdity.  1  tlirrefore  watched  him  with  greut 
attention  ;  but  one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a 
visit  he  withdi-ew  himself,  unsus|)ected,  while  the  company 
was  enpjaged  at  cards.  Ilis  vivacity  and  officiousness  were 
soon  missed,  and  his  iTturn  impatiently  expected ;  supper 
was  delayed  and  conversation  susjiended  ;  every  coach  that 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring  him^  and 
every  servant  that  enteiTd  the  room  was  examined  concerning 
his  depailui-e.  At  last  tlie  lady  returned  home,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  preserved  from  fits  by  spirits  and  cordials. 
The  family  was  dispatc  bed  a  thousand  ways  without  success, 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  distraction,  till,  as  w*e  were  de* 
liberating  what  further  measures  to  take,  he  returned  from  a 
petty  gaming-table,  with  his  coat  torn  and  his  head  broken; 
withoiit  his  sword,  snuff-box,  sleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  loss  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account :  but,  instead 
of  sinking  into  his  former  shame,  endeavoured  to  support 
himself  by  surliness  and  asperity.  **  lie  was  not  the  first  that 
had  played  aw  ay  a  few  trifles,  and  of  what  use  were  birth  and 
fortune  if  they  would  not  admit  some  sallies  and  expenses  f** 
His  mamma  was  so  much  provoked  by  the  cost  of  this  prankf 
tliatshe  would  neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it;  and  his  father, 
after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his  fondness  would  not 
sufferhim  to  execute,  reduced  the  allowance  of  his  pocket,  that 
he  might  not  be  tempted  by  plenty  to  profusion.  This  method 
would  have  succeeded  in  a  place  where  there  arc  no  panders 
to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was  now  likely  to  have  pro* 
diuced  pernicious  consequences;  for  we  have  discovered  a 
treaty  with  a  broker,,  whose  daughter  he  seems  disposed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  he  shidl  be  supplied  with  present 
money,  for  which  he  is  to  repay  thrice  tlie  value  at  tlie  death 
of  his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  domestic  consulta- 
tion was  immediately  held,  and  he  was  doomed  to  pass  two 
yeartf  in  the  country ;  but  bis  mother,  touched  with  his  tearsy 
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declared  that  she  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  any 
longer  confined  to  his  book,  and  he  therefore  begins  his  tra- 
rels  to-morrow  under  a  French  governor. 

I  am,  &c* 

EUMATSKS. 
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Mtlia  feintnt  anni  nemcnte*  commoda  Kcum^ 

Mvha  recedeiUes  adimunt. Horn. 

The  blessin.G^s  flowing  in  with  lift- 's  full  tide 

Down  with  our  ebb  of  hfc  decreasing  glide.        Fbastcis^ 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has  enumerated 
several  opinions,  which,  tliough  he  thought  them  evident  and 
incontestable  at  liis  first  entrance  into  tlie  world,  time  and 
experience  disposed  him  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind  from  the  dawn 
of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and  considers  what  he  pursued  or 
dreaded,  slighted  or  esteemed,  atdifTei-cnt  periods  of  his  age, 
w^U  have  no  reason  to  imagine  such  changes  of  sentiment 
])ecuiiar  to  any  station  or  character.  Every  man,  however 
careless  and  inattentive,  has  conviction  forced  upon  him;  the 
lectures  of  time  obtrude  themselves  ui)oii  the  most  unwilling 
or  dissipated  auditor;  and,  by  comparing  our  past  with  our 
present  thoughts,  we  perceive  that  we  have  changed  our 
minds,  tliougli  ptThaps  we  cannot  discover  when  the  altera- 
tion happened,  or  by  what  causes  it  was  pinnluced. 

This  i*evolution  of  sentiments  occasions  a  perpetual  contest 
between  the  old  and  young.  They  who  imagine  themselves 
entitled  to  veneration  by  the  prcmgative  of  longer  life,  arc 
inclined  to  treat  the  notions  of  those  whose  conduct  they 
superintend  with  superciliousness  and  contempt,  for  want  of 
considering  that  the  future  and  the  past  have  different  appear- 
ances ;  that  tlie  disproportion  will  always  be  great  between 
expectation  and  enjoyment;  between  new  possession  and 
satiety  ;  that  the  truth  of  many  maxims  of  age  gives  too  littU 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  till  it  is  felt ;  and  that  the  miseries  of 
life  would  be  encreased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance, 
if  we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  same  opinions  as  we 
carry  from  it 

We  naturally  indulge  those  ideas  that  please  us.  Hope 
will  predominate  in  every  mind,  till  it  has  been  suppressed  by 
frequent  disappointments.     The  youth  has  not  yet  discovered 
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how  many  evils  arc  continually  liovcring  about  us,  and  when 
he  is  set  free  from  the  shackles  of  discipline,  looks  abi*oad 
into  the  world  with  rapture  :  lie  sees  an  elysian  region  open 
before  him,  so  variegated  with  beauty,  and  so  stored  with 
pleasure,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  good,  than  to 
shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  diffei*ent  forms  of  delight, 
and  has  no  other  doubt  than  which  path  to  follow  of  those 
which  all  lead  equally  to  the  bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life  believes  every 
thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and  rarely  sus|iects  that  external 
splendour  conceals  any  latent  sori'ow  or  vexation.  He  never 
imagines  that  there  may  be  greatness  without  safety,  atthieuce 
without  content,  jollity  without  iriendship,  and  solitude  with- 
out i)eace.  He  fancies  himself  permitted  to  cull  the  blessings 
of  every  condition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniencies  to  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  no  man 
miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  seldom  looks  with  much 
pity  upon  failings  or  miscarriages,  because  he  thinks  them 
willingly  admitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impossible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to  hear  a  youth 
of  genei*ous  sentiments  and  warm  imagination,  declaring  in 
the  moment  of  openness  and  confidence^  his  designs  and  ex- 
pectations ;  because  long  life  is  |)ossible,  he  considers  it  as 
certain,  and  therefore  pi*omises  himself  all  the  changes  of 
happiness,  and  provides  gratifications  for  every  desire.  He 
is,  for  a  time,  to  give  himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diversion, 
to  range  the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  delight  every  eye, 
to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  celebrated  equally  for  his  pleas- 
ing levities  and  solid  attainments  his  deep  reflections  and  his 
sparkling  repartees.  He  then  elevates  his  >iews  to  nobler 
enjoyments,  and  finds  all  the  scattci*cd  excellencies  of  the 
female  world  united  in  a  woman,  who  prefers  hisaddi'essesto 
wealth  and  titles;  he  is  afterwards  to  engage  in  business,  to 
dissipate  difficulty,  and  overpower  opposition  ;  to  climb  by 
the  mere  force  of  merit,  to  fame  and  greatness  ;  and  reward 
all  those  who  countenanced  his  rise,  or  paid  due  regard  to  his 
early  excellence.  At  last  he  will  retire  in  peace  and  honour; 
contract  his  views  te  domestic  pleasures  ;  form  the  manners 
of  children  like  himself;  observe  how  every  year  expands 
the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  and  how  his  sons  catch  ai*dour 
from  their  father's  history  ;  he  will  give- laws  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  dictate  axioms  to  posterity  ;  and  leave  the  work! 
an  example  of  wisdom  and  hanpineSvS. 

With  hopes  like  these,  he  sallies  jocund  into  life;  to  little 
purpose  is  he  told,  that  the  condition  of  humanity  admits  no 
pure  and  nnmingled  happiness  ;  that  the  exliuberate  gaiety  ef 
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youth  ends  in  poverty  or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions and  contrarieties  of  excellence,  produce  envv  equally 
'Viith  applause  ;  that,  whatever  admiration  and  fondness  may 
promise  him,  he  must  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others, 
with  some  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often  disgusted 
by  her  vicCsS,  as*  delighted  by  her  elegance ;  that  if  he  adven- 
tures into  the  circle  of  action,  he  must  e-xpect  to  encounter 
men  as  artful,  as  daring,  as  re.soluto  as  himself;  tliat  of  his 
children,  some  may  be  deformed,and  others  vicious ;  some  may 
disgrace  him  by  their  follies,  some  offend  him  by  their  inso- 
lence, and  some  exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He  hears 
all  tliis  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by  what  ma- 
lignity old  age  Ls  influenced^  that  it  cannot  forbear  to  fill  his 
ears  with  predictions  of  misery; 

Among  other  pleasing  cri-ours  of  young  minds,  is  tlie  opi- 
nion of  tlieir  own  iro]K>rtance.  Ho  that  has  not  yet  remarked 
bow  little  attention  his  contemporaries  can  spare  from  tlicir 
own  affairs,  conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself, -and  im- 
agines every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an  enemy  or  a 
follower,  an  admirer  or  a  spy.  He  tlicrefoi*e  considers  his 
fame  as  involved  in  tlic  event  of  every  action.  Many  of  the 
virtues  and  vice.s  of  youth  proceed  fi*om  this  quick  sense  of 
reputation.  This  it  is  tliat  gives  firmness  and  constancy, 
fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is  this  that  kindles 
resentment  for  slight  injui*es,  and  dictates  all  the  principles 
of  sanguinary  honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world,  he  soon 
discovei*s  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  iTproach  witli  innu- 
merable paKnei-s ;  that  he  is  left  unmarked  in  tiie  obscurity 
of  tlie  crowd  ;  and  that  w  hat  he  docs,  whether  good  or  bad, 
boon  gives  way  to  new  obje^-ts  of  regard.  He  then  easily 
sets  iiimsclf  free  from  the  anxieties  of  reputation,  and  con- 
siders praise  or  censui*c  as  a  transient  breath,  which  while  he 
hears  it,  is  passing  away,  witliout  any  lasting  mischief  oi* 
advantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and  wrong  by  the 
opinion  of  tlie  world,  and  in  age,  to  act  without  any  measure 
but  interest,  and  to  lose  shame  without  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is  always  want- 
ing to  happiness.  In  youth,  we  have  warm  hopes,  which  are 
aoon  blasted  by  rasimess  and  negligence,  and  great  designs, 
which  are  defeated  by  inexperience.  In  age  wo  have  know- 
ledge and  prudence  without  spirit  to  exert,  or  motives  to 
prompt  them ;  we  are  able  to  plan  schemes,  and  regulate 
measures ;  but  have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com* 
fietion. 
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No.  197.     Ti'BNDAr,  Febniapy  4,  1759. 
f.'tfJHt  vuthirii  ^c  erii  cadavrr  }   '  Uirt. 

9>y,  to«hatTii1lur«'Bri»K  thiicarcueftlb-  P.  I.EWm. 

TO  THK  HAMHI.KK. 

Sir — I  belong  tn  an  order  or  mankind,  cmiHulrniltlc!  at 
least  for  tlieir  number,  to  which  yonr  notice  han  never  been 
Tormally  extended,  though  equally  entitled  to  regard  with 
those  triflers,  who  have  hitherto  supplied  you  with  topicn  of 
amusement  or  instruction.  I  am,  Air.  Rambler,  a  Irgacy- 
hunter ;  and,  an  every  man  is  witling  to  think  writ  of  th« 
tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registcpwi,  yon  will  forgive  my 
vanity,  if  I  remind  you  that  the  legacy-lumter,  however  de- 
graded by  an  iU-compounded  appellation  in  our  barbaroos 
language,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient  RomCi  hy  tiie 
sonorous  titles  of  captalor  and  hatredipfta. 

My  father  was  nn  attorney  in  the  country,  w!io  married  1ii> 
master's  daughter  in  hopes  of  a  fortune  which  he  did  not  ob- 
tain, having  been,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  chosen  \>\  licr 
only  because  she  had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid  of  ser- 
vice, I  was  the  first  offi[]>i-ing  of  a  mannage,  thus  recipro- 
cally fraudulent,  and  tlicrefore  could  not  be  expected  to  inherit 
much  dignity  or  generosity,  ami  if  I  had  them  not  froirr  na- 
ture, was  not  likely  ever  to  attain  tlirm  ;  for,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  rca.son  for  action 
or  forbearance,  hut  that  we  should  gain  money  or  lose  it;  nor 
was  taught  any  other  style  of  commradation,  than  that  Mr. 
Sneaker  is  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  busincs,  and 
needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents  though  otherw  isc  not  great  philosophers,  knew 
the  force  of  early  cJlucation,  ami  took  care  that  the  blank  of 
my  nnderstanding  should  be  filled  with  impressions  of  the 
value  of  money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
inculcate  some  salutary  axioms,  such  as  mightincite  me  '<to 
keep  what  1  bad,  and  get  what  I  could  ;  she  informed  me  that 
we  were  in  a  world,  where  "  all  must  catrh  that  catch  can  ; 
and  I  grew  up,  stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observations  ; 
restrained  me  from  the  usual  puerile  exjienses,  by  remarking 
that "  many  a  little  made  a  mickle  ;  and  when  I  envied  the 
finery  of  any  of  my  neighbours,  told  me  that  "  brag  was  a 
good  dog,  but  holdfast  was  abetter." 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that  I  was  not 
horn  ts  gremt  VMlth ;  and  having  heard  bo  other  Riune  fiir 
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liappiiies!^,  was  sonictimcs  inclined  to  repine  at  luy  condition. 
But  my  mother  always  relieved  me  by  saying  that  there  was 
money  enough  in  the  ramily,  that  *'it  was  good  to  be  of  kia 
to  means,"  that  1  liad  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  my  friends^ 
and  1  miglit  come  to  liold  Up  my  head  with  tlie  best,  squire 
in  the  cqiintrv. 

These  splendid  cxpe^rtations  arose  from  our  alliance  to 
three  persons  of  considerable  fortune-  My  mother's  aunt 
had  attended  on  a  lady,  wlio,  when  she  died,  I'ewanled  her 
ofiiriousness  and  fidelity  witii  a  largo  legacy.  My  father  had 
two  relations,  of  whom  one  liad  broken  his  indentures  and 
run  to  sea,  from  whence,  after  an  absence  of  t!iirty  years,  he 
returned  with  ten  tliousand  pounds  ;  and  tlie  other  had  lured 
an  heiress  out  of  a  window,  who,  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  without  any  other 
care  tlian  to  collect  his  rents,  and  preserve  from  poachers  that 
game  which  he  could  not  kill  himself. 

These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and  courted  by  all 
w  ho  had  any  piTtence  to  approach  tliem,  and  received  presents 
and  compliments  from  cousins  who  could  scairely  tell  the 
degree  of  their  relation.  But  we  had  peculiar  advantages, 
which  encouraged  us  to  hope,  that  we  should  by  degrees  sup- 
plant our  comp**titors.  My  father,  by  his. profession,  made 
himself  necessary  in  their  affairs;  for  the  sailor  and  the 
chambermaid,  he  inquired  out  mortgages  and  securities,  and 
W]*ote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  endeared  himself  to 
the  old  woman,  wlio  once  rashly  lent  an  hundred  pounds 
without  consulting  him,  by  informing  her  that  her  debtor 
was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  expedi- 
tiously witli  an  execution  that  all  the  other  creditors  were 
defmuded. 

To  the  'sc[uire  lie  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  oftice  by  his  addi*ess  in  raising  tlie  rents, 
his  inflexibility  in  disti-essing  tlie  tardy  tenants,  and  his  acute- 
ness  in  setting  the  parish  free  from  burdensome  inhabitants, 
by  shifting  them  otf  to  some  otlier  settlement 

Business  made  frecjuent  attendance  necessary ;  trust  soon 
produced  intimacy :  and  success  gave  a  claim  to  kindness ;  so 
that  we  had  opportunity  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and 
endearment  My  mother,  w  ho  could  not  support  the  thoughts 
of  losing  any  thing,  determined,  that  all  their  fortunes  should 
centre  in  me ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  schemes,  took 
care  to  inform  me  tluit  no/hhijic  cost  less  than  good  ivard% 
and  that  it  is  comfortable  to  leap  into  an  estate  which 
another  has  got 

Sh«  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  utmost  ductility  of 
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obedience,  and  the  closest  attention  to  profit*  At  an  age  when 
^ther  boys  are  sporting  in  the  fields  or  murmuring  in  the 
srtiool,  1  was  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  my  court ; 
inquiring  the  age  of  my  future  benefactors ;  or  considering 
how  1  should  employ  their  legacies. 

if  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my  relations,  they  might  per- 
haps have  been  obtained ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  be 
always  present  with  all  three,  our  competitors  were  busy  to 
efface  any  trace  of  affection  which  we  might  have  left  behind ; 
and  since  there  was  not,  on  any  part,  such  superiority  of  merit 
as  could  enforce  a  constant  and  unshaken  preference,  who- 
ever was  the  last  that  flattered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time  the 
ascendant 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange  of  courtesy, 
took  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of  condolence  or  congratulation, 
and  sent  presents  at  stated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not 
much  esteem  for  one  another*.  The  seaman  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and  a  landman,  who  had 
lived  without  knowing  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  seeing 
any  ]>art  of  the  world  beyond  the  country  town ;  and  when- 
ever they  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  cir- 
cles and  tropics,  would  scarcely  tell  him  the  hour  without 
some  mention  of  the  horizon  and  meridian,  nor  show  him 
the  news  without  detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of 
other  countries. 

The  squire  considered  tlie  sailor  as  a  rude  uncultivated 
savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than  his  form,  and  diverted 
himself  with  his  ignorance  of  all  common  objects  and  affHirs ; 
when  he  could  persuade  him  to  go  into  .the  field,  he  always 
exposed  him  to  t!ie  sportsmen,  by  sending  him  to  look  for 
game  in  improper  places  ;  and  once  prevailed  upon  him  to  bo 
present  at  the  races,  only  that  he  might  show  Uie  gentlemen 
bow  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  lioi*se. 

The  old  gentlewoman  thought  herself  wiser  than  both, 
for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  a  maid,  and  saved  her 
money.  The  othei*s  were  indeed  sufficiently  frugal ;  but 
the  squire  could  not  live  witiioutdogs  and  horses,  and  the  sai- 
lor never  sufTered  the  day  to  pass  but  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
to  which,  as  he  was  not  critical  in  the  choice  of  his  company, 
«very  tnan  was  welcome  that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell 
a  story. 

All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please  ;  an  arduous  task  ;  but 
what  will  not  youth  and  avarice  undeilake;  I  had  an  unre- 
sisting suppleness  of  temper,  and  an '  unsatiable  wish  for 
riches ;  I  was  perpetually  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my 

VOL.  III. — 3  Q 
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parents  and  assisted  occasionally  by  their  imtmctioiis.  Wluil 
these  advantages  enabled  me  to  perfomiy  shall  be  toU  in  the 
next  letter  of. 

Tours,  &c 

Caftatqb* 


No.  198.     Saturday,  Februai7  8,  1752« 

JW  miM  list  vivui,  diet*  pMtfuia  dtUunim 

Si  run  iruanis,  tcis  »Muro,  ^uid  cupiatm,  Mabt. 

You've  told  me,  Maro,  whilst  you  live, 

You*cl  not  a  single  penny  give. 

Rut  tliat  whene'er  you  chance  to  die. 

You'd  leave  a  handisome  legacy ; 

You  must  be  mad  beyond  redress. 

It'  my  next  wi»)i  you  caimot  guess.  F.  Liwia. 

MR.  RAMBLER. 

Sir — Tou,  who  must  have  observed  the  inclination  which 
almost  every  man,  however  unactivx  or  insignificant,  disco- 
vers of  i*eprescniing  his  life  as  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
events,  will  not  wonder  that  Captator  thinks  his  narrative 
im|K)rtant  enough  to  be  continued.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  those  to  tease  their  companions  with  their  history, 
who  have  neither  done  nor  suffered  any  thing  that  can  excite 
curiosity,  or  afford  instruction. 

As  1  was  tauglit  to  flatter  with  tlie  first  essays  of  s]>cech, 
and  liad  very  early  lost  every  other  passion  in  the  desire  of 
money,  1  began  my  'pui*suit  with  omens  of  success ;  for  I  di- 
vided my  ofliciousness  so  judiciously  among  my  relations,  that 
I  was  equally  the  favourite  of  all.  When  any  of  them  entered 
the  door,  I  went  to  welcome  iiim  with  raptures ;  whe/i  ho 
went  away,  1  hung  down  my  head,  and  sometimes  entreated 
to  go  witli  iiim  with  so  much  importunity,  that  I  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  consent  wiiich  1  dreaded  in  my  heart.  When 
at  an  annual  entn*tainment  tliey  wei*e  all  together,  I  had  a 
harder  tusk  ;  but  plied  them  so  impartially  witli  caresses, 
that  none  c  ould  charge  mc  with  neglect ;  and  when  tbcy  were 
wearied  with  my  fondness  and  civilities,  1  was  always  dis- 
missed with  money  to  buy  playthings. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  years  of  innoceuce  and 
prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  and  otlier  qualifications  were  ne- 
cessary to  recommend  me  to  continuance  of  kindness*  It 
luckily  happened  that  none  of  my  friends  had  high  notions 
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of  book  learning.  The  sailor  hated  to  see  tall  boys  shut  up 
in  a  school,  when  they  might  more  properly  be  seeing  the 
world,  and  making  their  fortunes  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that, 
when  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  a  man  complete  might  be  learned  on  ship- 
board. The  squire  only  Insisted  that  so  much  scholarship 
was  indispensably  necessary  as  might  confer  ability  to  draw 
a  lease  and  read  the  court  hands  ;  and  the  old  chambermaid 
declared  loudly  her  contempt  of  books,  and  her  opinion  that 
they  only  took  the  head  off  the  main  chance. 

To  unite  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  systems,  I  was  bred 
at  home.  Each  was  taught  to  believe  that  I  followed  his 
directions,  and  I  gained  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advantage,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way  ;  for  she  had  known 
many  favourite  children  sent  to  schools  or  academies,  and 
forgotten. 

As  I  grew  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  discretion,  I  was 
often  despatched  upon  various  pretences  to  visit  my  relations, 
with  directions  from  ray  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself, 
and  drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the  sailor  as  a  pro- 
mising genius,  because  I  liked  punch  better  than  wine  ;  and 
I  took  care  to  improve  this  prepossession  by  continual  inqui- 
ries about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat'and  cold 
in  different  climates,  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  dangers  of 
shipwreck.  I  admired  the  courage  of  the  seamen,  and  gained 
his  heart  by  importuning  him  for  a  i*ecital  of  his  adventures, 
and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listeneil  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  cl9se  attention  to  stories  which  I  could  already 
repeat,  and  at  the  close  never  failed  to  express  my  resolution 
to  visit  distant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cowards  and 
drones  that  spend  all  tlieir  live«  in  their  native  parish  ;  though 
t  had  in  reality  no  desire  of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever 
felt  the  stimulations  of  curiosity  or  ardour  of  adventui-e,  but 
would  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of  Nestor  in  receiv- 
ingrents,  and  lending  upon  mortgages. 

The  squire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hypocrisy,  for  I 
really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to  kill  the  game  and  eat  it. 
Some  arts  of  falsehood,  however,  the  hunger  of  gold  per- 
suaded me  to  practise,  by  which,  though  no  other  mischief 
was  produced,  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated,  and 
the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  desti*oyed.  I  sometimes 
purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to  have  caught  them.  I  hired 
the  countrymen  to  show  me  partridges,  and.  then  gave  my 
uncle  intelligence  of  their  haunt ;  I  learned  the  seats  of  hares 
at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  morning  witii  asagaritv 
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that  raised  the  wonder  and  envy  of  old  f^ortsmen-  One  onlj 
obstruction  to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  oouU 
never  fully  surmount ;  I  was  natm-ally  a  coward,  and  was 
therefore  always  left  shamefully  behind,  when  there  was  a 
necessity  to  leap  a  hedge*  to  swim  a  river,  or  force  the  horsea 
to  their  utmost  speed ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  fre- 
quently happen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient  suc- 
cess, and  was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting  party* 

The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certiainly^  nor  ao  easily 
pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant  passion  but  avarice,  and 
was  therefore  cold  and  inaccessible.  She  had  no  conception 
of  any  virtue  in  a  young  man  but  that  of  saving  his  money. 
When  she  heard  of  my  exploits  in  the  field,  she  would  shake 
her  head,  inquire  how  much  1  should  be  the  lirher  for  all  my 
performanceH,  and  lament  that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon 
dogs  and  horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inclination  t» 
travel,  she  was  sui^  thei-e  was  no  place  like  England,  and 
could  not  imagine  why  any  man  that  can  live  in  his  own  coun- 
try should  leave  it.  This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found 
means,  however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commendations  of 
frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid,  cxixense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  fii'st  and  most  considerable  ex- 
pectation ;  for  he  was  richei'  than  the  chambermaid,  and  older 
than  the  squire.  He  was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among 
women,  that  we  concluded  him  secure  from  matiimony  ;  and 
the  noisy  fondness  with  wliich  lie  used  to  welcome  me  to  his 
house,  made  us  imagine  that  he  would  look  out. for  no  other 
heir,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  (mtiently  for  bis 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  triumph,  my  uncle  saluted  us 
one  morning  with  ii  cry  of  transport,  and,  cla]^piiig  his  hand 
hard  on  my  shoulder,  told  me,  1  was  a  happy  I'ellow  to  have 
a  friend  like  him  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out  for  a 
voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances.  I  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  :  my  father  told  him  that  he  believed  my  con- 
stitution not  fitted  to  the  sea;  and  my  mother,  bursting  into 
tears,  cried  out  that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  tliis  had  no  efiect ;  the  sailor  was  wholly  insusceptive  of 
the  softer  passions,  and  without  reganl  totearsorarguments^ 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  make  me  a  man. 

We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appcanince,  and  prepara- 
tions were  accordingly  made.  1  took  leave  of  my  friends  with 
great  alacrity,  proclaimed  the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with, 
the  highest  strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst  of  know- 
ledge. But  a  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure 
1  fell  sick  by  my  mother's  direction,  and  i-efused  all  food  but 
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what  she  priyately  brought  me ;  whenever  mj  uncle  visited 
me  I  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  but  took'care  in  my  raving 
fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  travel  and  merchandise.  The  room 
was  kept  dark ;  the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ; 
my  mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  endanger  her 
life  with  nocturnal  attendance ;  my  father  lamented  the  loss 
of  the  profits  of  the  voyage ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices 
was  employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  the  cheat  to 
a  man  of  penetration.     But  the  sailor,  unacquainted  with 
subtilties  and  stratagems,  was  easily  deluded  ;  and  as  the 
ship  could  not  stay  for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  left 
mc  to  re-establish  my  health  at  leisure. 
*  I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest  it  should 
appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and  in  two  months  return- 
ed to  deplore  my  disappointment     My  uncle  pitied  my  de- 
jection, and  bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lubber  should  touch  his  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  perhaps  some  new 
stratagem  might  have  succeeded  another  spring;  but  my 
uncle  unhappily  made  amorous  advance^  to  my  mother's 
maid,  who,  to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  discovered 
the  secret  with  which  only  she  had  been  entrusted.  He  storm- 
ed, and  raved,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have  heirs  of  bis 
own,  and  not  give  his  substance  to  cheats  and  cowards,  mar- 
ried the  girl  in  two  days,  and  has  now  four  children. 

Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  universally  de- 
tested. I  found  my  friends,  if  not  wholly  alienated,  at  least 
cooled  in  tlieir  afiection ;  the  squire,  though  he  did  not  wholly 
discard  me,  was  less  fond,  and  often  inquii-ed  when  I  would 
go  to  sea.  I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  insults,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  rekindle  his  kindness  by  assiduity  and  respect;  but  all 
my  care  was  vain  ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  estate  de- 
volved to  the  legal  heir. 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  me  to  spend 
in  flattery  and  attendance  those  years  in  which  I  might  have 
been  qualified  to  place  myself  above  hope  or  fear.  I  am  ar- 
rived at  manhood  without  any  useful  art  or  generous  senti- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  old  woman  should  likewise  at  last  deceive 
me,  am  in  danger  at  once  of  beggar}*  and  ignoi*ance. 

I  am,  &c. 

Captator, 
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DecuUVf  obMcuruMf  viiUf  non  We  repexam 

Cetariem  regum^  nee  camUdOf  virgimU  mmat 

Colla^  nee  intigm  tpUndet  per  eingula  moreu  / 

Sed  neva  m  nigri  videae  ndraaila  taxif 

Tune  euperat  puUkroe  cuUut^  ei  qtdcquid  EeU 

Indue  Sttonbu9  rubra  terutatur  in  a^^  Ckaudi Aim. 

Obscure,  unprit'd^  and  dirk,  the  magnet  lies. 
Nor  lures  the  search  of  avaricious  eyes. 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  nor  sparkles  in  the  hair. 
Nor  digpnifies  the  great,  nor  decks  the  fair. 
But  search  the  wonders  of  the  dusky  stone. 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone, 
Kach  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  state. 
That  decks  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great* 

TO  TllE  K AMBLER. 

■ 

Sir — Though  you  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral  siiIi-> 
jectsy  I  suppose  yod  are  not  so  rigorous  or  cynical  as  to  denj 
the  value  or  usefulness  of  natural  philosophy ;  or  to  have 
lived  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  without  any  at- 
tention to  the  wonders  every  day  produced  bv  the  pokers  of 
magnetism  and  the  wheels  of  electricity.  At  least,  I  maybe 
allowed  to  hope  that,  since  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  moral 
excellence  than  envy,  you  will  not  refuse  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  merely  because  you  cannot  partake  of  their 
enjoyments. 

In  confulonc  0,  tlierefoi'e,  that  your  ignorance  has  not  made 
jou  an  eiicuiy  to  knowledge,  I  offer  you  the  ]i:>iioui  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  notice  of  the  public  an  adept,  w  ho,  having  long 
laboured  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  not  willing  like  too 
many  of  his  predecessoi's,  to  conceal  his  secrets  in  the  grave. 

Many  liave  signalized  themselves  by  melting  their  estates 
in  crucibles.  1  was  born  to  no  fortune,  and  thei*efore  had 
only  my  mind  and  body  to  devote  to  knowledge,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity  will  attest,  that  neither  mind  nor  body  has 
been  spared.  I  have  sat  whole  weeks  without  sleep  by  the 
side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the  moment  of  projection;  I 
have  made  the  first  experiment  in  nineteen  diving-engines  of 
new  construction ;  I  have  fallen  eleven  times  speechless  under 
the  shock  of  electricity  ;  I  have  twice  dislocated  my  limbs, 
and  once  fractured  my  skull,  in  essaying  to  fly,*  and  four 

*  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  a  man 
who  broke  his  legs  in  attempting  to  fly.  C 
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times  endangered  my  life  by  submitting  to  the  transfusion  of 
blood. 

In  the  first  period  of  my  studies,  I  exerted  the  powers  of 
my  body  more  than  those  of  my  mind,  and  was  not  without 
hopes  that  fame  might  be  purchased  by  a  few  broken  bones 
witliout  the  toil  of  thinking ;  but  having  been  shattered  by 
some  violent  experiments,  and  constrained  to  confine  myself 
to  my  books,  I  passed  six-and-thirty  years  in  searching  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom,  but  am  at  last  amply  rccom- 
jiensed  for  all  my  perseverance. 

The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philosophers,  having 
been  long  exercised  upon  electricity,  has  been  lately  trans- 
formed to  magnetism;  the  qualities  of  the  loadstone  have 
been  investigated,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  great 
applause ;  and  as  the  highest  praise  of  art  is  to  imitate  na- 
ture, I  hope  no  man  will  tliink  the  makers  of  artificial  mag- 
nets celcbi*ated  or  reverenced  above  their  deserts. 

I  have  for  some  time  employed  myself  in  the  same  practice, 
but  with  deeper  knowledge  and  more  extensive  views.  While 
my  contemporaries  were  touching  needles  and  raising  weights, 
or  busying  themselves  with  inclination  and  variation,  I  have 
been  examining  those  qualities  of  magnetism  which  may  he 
applied  to  the  acxrommodation  and  happiness  of  common  life. 
I  have  left  to  inferior  understandings  the  care  of  conducting 
the  sailor  through  the  hazards  of  the  ocean^  and  reserved  to 
myself  the  more  diflicult  and  illustrious  province  of  preserv- 
ing the  connubial  compact  from  violation,  and  setting  man- 
kind free  for  ever  fi*om  the  danger  of  supposititious  children, 
and  the  torments  of  fruitless  vigilance  and  anxious  suspicion. 

To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher ;  I  shall  therefore  openly  confess,  that  I  owe  tlie 
first  hint  of  this  inestimable  secret  to  the  rabbi  Abraham  Ben 
Hannase,  who,  in  his  treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left  this 
account  of  the  magnet;  KiToxSKpn,  &c.  *'The  calamita,  or 
loadstone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad  fantasies  in 
man.  Women  fly  fmm  this  stone^  If  tlierefore  any  husband 
be  disturbed  with  Jealousy,  and  fear  lest  his  wife  converses 
with  other  men,  let  him  lay  this  stone  upon .  her. while  she  is 
asleep.  If  she  be  pure,  she  will,  when  she  wakes,  clasp  her 
husband  fondly  in  her  arms ;  but  if  she  be  guilty,  she  will  fail 
out  of  bed,  and  ruTi  away.'' 

When  I  first  read  this  wonderful  passage,  I  could  not  easily 
r.unceive  why  it  had  remained  hitherto  unregai*ded  hi  such  a 
'/ealous  competition  for  magnetical  fame.  It  would  surely  be 
unjust  to  su.s|)ect  that  any  of  the  candidates  ai*e  strangers  to 
the  name  or  works  of  rabbi  Abraham,  or  to  conclude,  from  a 
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late  edict  of  the  royal  society  in  fiivour  of  the  Englisli  hn- 
giiage,  tliat  philosophy  and  literature  are  no  longer  to  act  ill 
concert.     Yet,  how  shoald  a  quality  so  useful  escape  prooral- 

Stion,  but  by  the  obscurity  of  the  language  in  which  it  was 
livered  ?  Why  are  footmen  and  chambemiaids  paid  ob 
every  side  for  keeping  secrets,  which  no  caution  nor  expense 
could  secure  from  the  all-penetrating  magnet  ?  or.  Why  are 
80  many  witnesses  summoned,  and  so  many  artifices  practis- 
ed, to  discover  what  so  easy  an  experiment  would  infiEdlibly 
reveal ? 

Full  of  this  perplexity  I  read  the  lines  of  Abraham  to  a 
friend,  wiio  advised  me  not  to  expose  my  life  by  a  mad  indul- 

Sencc  of  the  love  of  fame ;  he  warned  me;  by  the  fate  of 
^rpbeus,  that  knowledge  or'  genius  could  give  no  protection 
to  the  invader  of  female  prerogatives ;  assured  me  that  nei- 
ther the  armour  of  Achilles,  nor  the  antidote  of  Mithridates^ 
would  be  able  to  preserve  mc ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could 
not  live  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  uni- 
versal empire,  in  which  the  honour  would  perhaps  be  equal, 
and  the  danger  certainly  be  less. 

I,  a  solitar}'  student,  protend  not  to  much  knowledge  of 
the  w^orld,  but  am  unwilling  to  think  it  so  generally  corrupt, 
as  that  a  scheme  for  the  detection  of  incontinence  should  bring 
any  danger  u])on  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  indeed  told 
me  that  all  the  women  will  be  my  enemies,  and  that,  how- 
ever I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of  defence  from  the  men,  I 
shall  certainly  find  myself  deserted  in  the  liour  of  danger.  Of 
the  young  men,  said  he,  some  will  be  afraid  of  shariit^  the 
disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and  some  the  danger  of  tlicir  mis- 
tresses; of  tliose  who  are  married,  part  are  already  con- 
vinced of  tlie  falsehood  of  their  wives,  and  part  shut  their 
eyes  to  avoid  conviction ;  few  ever  sought  for  virtue  in  mar- 
riage^ and  therefore  few  will  try  whctlier  they  have  found  it. 
Almost  every  man  is  careless  or  timorouS;  and  to  trust  is 
easier  and  safer  than  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  began  to  consi- 
der what  reception  I  was  likely  to  find  among  the  ladies, 
whom  i  have  reviewed  under  the  three  classes  of  maids, 
wives,  and  widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
some  countenance  among  them.  The  single  ladies  I  suppose 
universally  ready  to  patronise  my  method,  by  which  connu- 
bial wickedness  may  be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries 
witii  a  previous  design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  And, 
to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise  never  to  sell  one 
of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who  steals  a  girl  from  school,  mar- 
ries a  woman  forty  years  younger  than  himself,  or  employs 
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the  Authority  of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her  owu 


Among  tlie  married  ladies,  notwitlistanding  the  insinuation!! 
of  slander,  yet  I  resolve  to  briirvo  that  the  greater  part  are 
my  friends,  and  am  at  least  convinreil,  that  tliey  wiio  demand 
tlie  test,  and  appear  on  my  side,  will  supply  by  tlieir  spirit 
the  deficiency  uf  their  numbers,  and  that  their  enemies  will 
shriiiii  and  qualie  at  tiie  sight  of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of 
SryUiia  fled  from  the  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  conff<lcrated  in  my  favour  by  their 
curiosity,  if  not  by  tlieir  virtue;  for  it  may  be  observed,  that 
women  who  have  outlived  their  husbands  always  thinlc  tliem- 
selvrs  entitled  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives; 
and  as  they  are  tliemselvea  in  no  danger  from  this  magnetic 
trial)  1  shall  expect  them  to  be  eminently  and  unanimously 
zealous  in  recommending  it. 

With  these  Jiopes  I  shal),  in  a  short  time,  offer  tn  sale 
magnet'^  armed  with  a  particular  metallic  composition,  which 
concentrates  their  virtue,  and  determines  tlieir  agency.  It 
is  known  that  the  efficacy  of  the  magnet,  in  common  opera- 
tions, depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  casetl  only  in  the  common 
manner,  will  discover  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi 
Abraham.  The  secret  of  this  metal  I  shall  carefully  con- 
ceal, and,  tlierefure,  am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall 
trouble  the  offices  with  solicitations  for  a.pateut. 

I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes,  and  various  degrees  of 
gtrengtli.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk  proper  to  be  hung  at  the 
bed's  head,  as  scare-crows,  and  some  so  small  that  they  may 
be  easily  concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms  to 
he  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  curious,  I  have  set 
in  wedding  rings,  that  ladies  may  never  want  an  attestation 
of  their  innocence.  Some  I  can  produce  m  sluggish  and 
inert  that  they  will  not  act  before  the  third  failure;  and 
others  so  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert  their  influ- 
ence against  unlawful  wishes,  if  they  have  been  willingly 
and  deliberately  indulged.  As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to 
tell  my  customers  the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can  judge, 
by  their  choice,  of  the  delicacy  of  tlieir  sentiment<i.  Manj 
have  been  content  to  spare  cost  by  purclia-^iing  only  the  lowest 
degi-ee  of  efficacy,  and  all  haie  started  witli  terrour  fi-om 
tliow  which  operate  upon  tlie  tlioughts.  Une  young  lady 
only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest  energy,  and  declared 
VOL.  III.— 3  R 
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that  she  scorned  to  separate  her  wishes  from  her  icts,  or 
allow  herself  to  thmk  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practiso. 

I  am,  &c« 

Hebmbtious. 
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J^iemo  petit  modids  giut  wiUebaniur  amda 

A  SftiecOt  qu€  Pito  bonua,  gute  Cotta  aolebat 

Largiii,  nempe  €t  tituUt  et  fatcUnu  olim 

Mi^or  habebatur  donandi  gloria ;  aohtm 

J^otctmuM  ut  citne*  dvtUter  t  boc  Jace^  et  esto, 

E§to,  ut  nunc  multi,  divee  tidi,  pauper  amd:  Jcr. 

No  man  expects  (for  who  so  much  a  sot 

IVho  has  the  times  he  lives  in  so  forgot  ?) 

What  Seneca,  what  I'iso  us'd  to  send 

To  raise  or  to  suppoit  a  sinking  friend. 

Those  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind. 

Bounty  well  plac'd,  preferr'd,  and  well  design'd. 

To  all  their  titles,  all  that  height  of  pow'r 

Which  turns  the  brains  of  fools,  and  fools  alone  adore. 

AVhen  your  poor  client  is  condemnM  t'  attend, 

'Tis  all  we  ask,  receive  him  as  a  friend  : 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  usk  no  more ; 

Uich  to  yourseUj  to  all  beside  be  poor.  Bowus. 

TO  THE  BAMDLER. 

Mr*  Rambler — Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of 
many  minds  that,  when  any  afSiction  oppresses  them,  they 
have  immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  and  complaint, 
which,  though  it  can  only  be  allowed  reasonable  when  evils 
admit  of  remedy,  and  then  only  when  addresse<l  to  tliose  from 
whom  the  remedy  is  expected,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless  and 
incurable  distresses  to  be  natural,  siuce  those  by  whom  it  is 
not  indulged,  imagine  that  they  give  a  proof  of  extraordinary 
fortitude  by  suppressing  it 

I  am  one  of  those,  who,  witlithe  Sancho  of  Cen-antes,  leave 
to  higher  characters  the  merit  of  suffering  in  silence,  and 
give  vent,  witliout  scruple,  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my 
heart  It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a  cala- 
mity, when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common  opinion  will  not  jus- 
tify the  acerbity  of  exclamation,  or  support  the  solemnity  of 
Tocal  grief.  Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  persuaded  to  pity, 
and  whicfay  when  they  are  separated  from  &eir  peculiar  and 
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personal  circumstances,  will  never  be  considered  as  impor- 
tant enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear,  to  gross  and  vulgar  apprehensions 
the  miseries  which  I  endured  in  a  morning  visit  to  Prospero, 
a  man  lately  raised  to  wealth  bj  a  lucky  project  and  too 
much  intoxicated  by  sudden  elevation,  or  too  little  polished 
by  tliought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present  fortune 
with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a  long  time  mu- 
tually assisted  each  other  in  our  exigencies,  as  either  hap- 
pened to  have  money  or  influence  beyond  his  immediate  neces- 
sities. You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  men  so 
much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfortunes ;  I  therefore 
always  considered  Prospero  as  united  with  me  in  the  strongest 
league  of  kindness,  and  imagined  that  our  friendship  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt,  at  Ins  sudden  shoot 
of  success,  an  honest  and  disinterested  joy ;  but,  as  I  want 
no  part  of  his  superfluities,  am  not  willing  to  descend  from 
that  equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispensation  from 
ceremonial  visits ;  and  it  was  so  long  before  I  saw  him  at  his 
new  house,  that  be  gently  complained  of  my  neglect,  and 
obliged  me  to  come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise^ 
but  found  that  tlie  impatience  of  my  friend  arose  not  from  any 
desire  to  communicate  his  happiness,  but  to  enjoy  his  supe- 
riority. 

When  I  told  my  name  at  the  door,  the  footman  went  to  see 
if  his  master  was  at  home,  and  by  the  tardiness  of  his  return, 

Lve  me  reason  to  suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate. 
[e  then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  company,  and 
showed  the  staircase,  carefully  secured  by  mats  from  the  pol* 
lution  of  my  feeti  The  best  apartments  were  ostentatiously 
set  open,  that  I  might  have  a  distant  view  of  the  magnificence 
which  I  was  not 'permitted  to  approach  ;  and  my  old  friend, 
receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  of  condescension  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  conducted  me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told 
me  he  always  breakfasted  when  he  hail  not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  where  we  sat  lay  a  carpet  coveral  with  a  cloth, 
of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  servant  to  lift  up  a  comer,  that 
I  might  contemplate  the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  gratify  his  folly  by 
any  outcries  of  admiration,  but  coldly  bade  the  footman  let 
down  the  doth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  pride  was 
glutted  with  persecution,  when  Prospero  desired  that  I  would 
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give  the  (servant  leave  to  adjast  the  cover  of  my  chair,  which 
was  slipt  a  little  aside,  to  show  the  damask ;  he  informed  roe 
that  he  had  bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for  common  use.  but  bad 
been  disappointed  by  his  tradesman.  I  put  the  chair  aside 
with  my  foot,  and  di*ew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  entreated 
not  to  rumple  the  carpet.  .  "         ^ 

Breakfast  was  at  last  set ;  and  as  I  was  not  willing  to  in- 
dulge the  peevishness  that  began  to  seize  me,  I  commended 
the  tea.  Pi*ospero  then  told  me.  that  anotlier  time  I  should 
t^ste  his  finest  sort,  but  that  he  hail  only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity remaining,  and  reserved  it  for  those  whom  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  treat  with  particular  respect. 

While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects  as  imagina- 
tion happened  to  suggests  he  frequently  digressed  into  direc- 
Hons  to  the  servant  that  waited,  or  made  a  slight  inquiry  after 
the  jeweller  or  silversmith ;  and  once,  as  I  was  pursuing  an 
argument  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  he  started  from 
his  posture  of  attention,  and  ordered,  that  if  lord  Lofty  called 
on  him  that  morning,  lie  should  be  shown  into  the  best  par- 
lour. 

My  patience  M'2lh  not  yet  wholly  subdued.  I  was  willing 
to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and  therefore  observed  that  the 
figures  Oil  the  ciiina  were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now 
an  oppoi-tunity  of  calling  for  his  Dresden  china,  which,  says 
he,  I  always  associate  with  my  chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups 
weiT  brought ;  I  once  resolved  not  to  have  looker!  upon  them, 
but  my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  had  examines)  them  a 
little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  them  down,  for  they  who 
were  accustomed  only  to  common  dishes  seldom  handled 
china  with  much  cai'e.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  phi- 
losophy, wlien  1  tell  you  that  1  did  not  dash  his  baubles  to 
thegiOtnd. 

He  was  now  so  much  elevate<l  with  his  own  greatness, 
that  he  thought  some  humility  necessary  to  avert  the  glanco 
of  envy  ;  and  tlierefore  told  mc,  with  an  air  of  soft  compo- 
sure, that  I  was  not  to  estimate  life  by  external  appearance, 
that  air  these  shining  acquisitions  had  added  little  to  his  hap- 
piness, that  he  still  remembered  with  pleasure  the  days  in 
which  he  and  I  were  upon  the  level,  and  had  often,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  reflection,  been  doubtful  whether  he  should  lose  much 
by  changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  now  began  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  should,  by  silence 
and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  insults  that  could  not  easily 
be  born,  and  theivfore  coolly  considered  how  I  should  repress 
it  without  such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwilling 
to  use.     But  he  interrupted  my  meditation,  by  asking  leave 
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to  be  dressed,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  promised  to  attend 
some  ladies  in  the  ParlL,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  same  way» 
would  take  me  in  his  chariot.  I  had  no  inclination  to  any 
other  favours,  and  therefore  left  him  without  any  intention  of 
seeing  him  again,  unless  some  misfortune  should  restore  his 
understanding* 

I  am,  &c. 

ASPEB. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensible  of  the  provocations 
which  my  correspondent  has  received,  I  cannot  altogether 
commend  the  keenness'of  his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him 
to  persist  in  h^s  resolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  precepts  of  Pytlia- 
goras  directs^  tliat  a  friend  should  not  be  haied  for  little 
faults;  and  surely  he,  upon  whom  nothing  worse  can  be 
charged,  than  that  he  mats  his  stall's,  and  covers  his  carpetf 
and  sets  out  his  finery  to  show  before  those  whom  be  does  not 
admit  to  use  it,  has  yet  committed  nothing  that  shoold  ex- 
clude him  from  common  degrees  of  kindness.  •  Such  impro- 
mrieties  often  proceed  rather  from  stupidity  than  malice. 
Those  who  thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
by  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine,  nor  are  quali- 
fied to  examine,  the  motives  of  their  own  practice,  or  to  state 
the  nico  limits  between  elegance  and  ostentation.  They  are 
often  innocent  of  the  pain  which  their  vanity  produces,  and 
insult  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose  than  to  please 
themselves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  alwaysendanger 
his  quiet  Of  those  with  whom  nature  and  virtue  oblige  us  to 
converse,  some  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  oflhid 
when  they  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and  gratify 
themselves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of  another;  some  per- 
haps are  malicious,  and  feel  no  greater  satisfaction  in  pros- 
ETity  than  tliat  of  raising  envy  and  trampling  inferiorily. 
ut.  whatever  be  the  motive  of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to 
overlook  it ;  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  resentment,  and 
malice  is  punished  by  neglect.* 

*  The  character  of  Prospero,  it  is  univenallj  acknowledfed,  wat  intended 
for  Garrick,  who,  lays  Mr.  BosweU,  **  nercr  entirely  forgave  ita  pointed 
aatirc." 
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'Sanctta  haberi 


PromUnqtte  tenax  dictitfatitpte  mererit .' 

•4gn99Co  pncentm.  Jirr» 

Convince  the  world  thtt  you're  deTout  And  true ; 

Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do : 

Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 

A  peer  of  the  first  rotputude  to  me.  Stkpxbt. 

BoTXE  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manufactures 
and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much  prompted  if  the  va- 
rious expedients  and  contrivances  which  lay  concealed  In  pri* 
vate  handsy  were  by  reciprocal  communications  made  gene- 
rally known;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  advantages, 
which,  though  singly  of  little  importance,  would,  by  conjunc- 
tion and  conc^irrence,  open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give 
new  powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excellencies  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  classes  of  a  community*  It  was 
said  by  Cujacius,  that  he  never  read  more  than  one  book  by 
which  he  was  not  instructed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after 
virtue  with  ardour  and  attention,  will  seldom  find  a  man  by 
whose  example  or  sentiments  he  may  not  be  improved. 

Every  profession  has  some  essential  and  appropriate  vir- 
tue, without  \i  hich  there  can  be  no  hope  of  honour  or  success, 
and  which,  as  it  is  more  or  ]e.ss  cultivated,  confers  within  its 
sphere  of  activity  different  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
As  the  astrologers  range  the  subdivisions  of  mankind  under 
the  planets  which  they  suppose  to  influence  their  lives,  the 
moralists  may  distribute  them  according  to  the  virtues  which 
they  necessarily  practise,  and  consider  them  as  distinguished 
by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled  by  time  and 
place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boasting  in  one  street  of  that 
which  they  would  anxiously  conceal  in  another.  The  grounds 
of  scorn  and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire,  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices  which  the 
course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  admire  or  abhor  ;  but  he 
who  is  solicitous  for  his  own  improvement  must  not  be  limited 
by  local  reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals  their 
cbaracteristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in  himself  the  scatter- 
ed graces  which  shine  single  in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is  that  of  puncta- 
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mlitj,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  observance  of  commercial  en- 
gagements ;  nor  is  there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads 
the  imputation,  as  of  neglisence  and  instability.  This  is  a 
quality  which  the  interest  of  mankind  requires  to  be  diffused 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  seem  to  con- 
sider as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  bekiw  the  ambition  of 
greatness  or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  gaiety  and  spirit  and  sold  at  its  highest  rate  when  it  is 
sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest. 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what  vexations 
arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving  one  another.  The  ac- 
tive and  vivacious  have  so  long  disdained  the  restraints  of 
truth,  that  promises  and  appointments  have  lost  their  cogency, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  stipulations,  because  each  con- 
cludes that  they  will  be  broken  by  the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  affairs,  and  strength- 
ened by  petty  indulgences.  He  that  is  not  yet  hardened  by 
•custom,  ventures  not  on  the  violation  of  important  engage- 
ments, but  thinks  himself  bound  by  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty or  danger,  though  he  allows  himself  to  forget  at  what 
time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  Park,  or  at  what  tavern  his 
friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable,  if  it  could  be 
reste*ained  to  the  play -house,  the  ball-room,  or  the  card-table ; 
yet  even  there  it  is  sufficiently  troublesome,  and  darkens  those 
moments  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  resentment,  which 
are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and  from  which  we  naturally  Iiope 
for  unmingled  enjoyment  and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that 
suffers  the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom  tell 
what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  shall  be  made ;  when  a 
passage  is  ppen,  the  influx  of  corruption  is  every  moment 
wearing  down  opposition,  and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  the 
heart 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  imagination, 
extensive  views,  and  untainted  principles.  His  curiosity  in- 
cited him  to  range  from  place  to  f  lace,  and  try  all  the  varie- 
ties of  conversation ;  his  elegance  of  address  and  fertility  of 
ideas  gained  him  friends  wlierever  he  appeared ;  or  at  least  he 
found  the  genei-al  kindness  of  reception  always  shown  to  a 
young  man  whose  birth  and  fortune  ^ve  him  a  claim  to  no- 
tice, and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  destroyed  his  pri- 
vileges. Aliger  was  pleased  with  this  general  smile  of  man- 
kin^  and  was  industrious  to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and 
ofiiriousness.  but  did  not  suffer  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  established  maxim,  that  a 
promise  is  never  to  be  broken;  nor  was  it  without  long 
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reluctance  that  he  once  8iiffi»«d  himself  to  be  drawn  away 
from  a  festal  engagement  by  the  importunity  of  another 
company. 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual  in  the  rudiments  of  lAm, 
in  perturbation  and  imperfect  enjoy ment,  and  metJiis  disi^ 

E tinted  friends  in  the  morning  with  conbision  and  ezcnsiBi 
is  companionst  not  accustomed  to  such  scnipulous  anxietyt 
laughed  at  his  uneasiness,  compounUed  the  offence  for  a  bot> 
tic,  gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word  again,  and  again 
levied  the  penalty.  He  ventured  the  same  experiment  upon 
another  society,  and  found  tiiem  equally  ready  to  consider  it 
as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to  a  man  of  quickness  and 
gaiety  ;  till,  by  degrees,  he  began  to  think  himself  at  libertjr 
to  follow  the  last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  promise  his 
presence  at  distant  places ;  and,  if  listlessness  happened  to 
creep  upon  him,  would  sit  at  home  with  great  truquillity, 
and  has  often  sunk  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  tea 
tables  in  continual  expectations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy,  fliat  he 
soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  an  useless  incumbrance,  and 
I'esigned  himself  to  carelessness  and  dissipation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  future  or  the  past,  or  any  other  motives  of  ac* 
tion  than  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  desire,  or  the  attraction  of 
immediate  pleasure.  The  absent  were  immediately  forgotten, 
and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt  by  others  had  no  influence  upon 
his  conduct.  He  wa^  in  speculation  completely  just*  but  ne- 
ver kept  his  promise  to  a  creditor;  he  was  benevolent,  but 
always  deceived  those  friends  whom  he  undertook  to  patron- 
ize or  assist;  he  was  prudent,  but  suffered  his  affairs  to  be 
embarrassed  for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  stated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  lady,  and,  when  the  settlements 
were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the  country  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  sign  them.  He  resolved  to  travel,  and  sent  his 
chests  on  ship-board,  but  delayed  to  follow  them  till  he  lost 
his  passage.  He  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  in  a  cause  of 
great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the  way  till  the  trial  was 
past.  It  is  said  that  when  he  had,  with  great  expense,  form- 
ed an  interest  in  a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  some 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on  the  day  of 
election. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  tiie  commission  of  a  thou- 
sand crimes,  which  others  less  kind  or  civil  would  escape. 
His  courtesy  invites  applicjition ;  his  promises  produce  de- 
pendence;  he  has  his  pockets  filled  with  petitions,  which  he 
intends  some  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  bis  table 
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covered  with  letters  of  request,  with  which  he  purposes  to 
comply;  but  time  slips  imperceptibly  away,  while  he  is  either 
idle  or  busy;  his  friends  lose  their  opi)ortunitics,  and  charge 
upon  him  their  miscan*iagc8  and  calamities. 

This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Aliger.  They  whose  activity  of  imagination  is  often  shifting 
the  scenes  of  expectation,  are  fi*equently  subject  to  such  sat 
lies  of  caprice  as  make  all  their  actions  fortuitous,  destroy  the 
Talue  of  tlieir  friendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy  of  their  virtues, 
and  set  them  below  the  meanest  of  those  that  persist  in  their 
resolutions,  execute  what  they  design,  and  perform  what  they 
have  promised. 


No.  202.     Saturdjlt,  February  22^  1752. 

From  no  affliction  is  the  fK>of  exempt ; 
He  thinks  each  eye  surveys  him  with  contempt: 
Unmanly  poverty  subdaes  the  heart, 
•        Cankers  each  wound,  and  sharpens  ev'ry  dart       F.  Liwis. 

Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote  learning, 
and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  been  long  customary  to  complain 
of  the  abuse  of  words,  which  are  often  admitted  to  signify 
things  so  different,  that,  instead  of  assisting  the  understand- 
ing as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  produce  errour,  dissension, 
and  perplexity,  because  what  is  affirmed  in  one  sense  is  re- 
ceived in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarrasses  the  most  solemnr 
controversies,  and  obscures  the  demonstrations  of  science,  it 
may  well  be  expected  to  infest  the  pompous  periods  of  de-^ 
ciaimers,  whose  purpose  is  often  only  to  amuse  with  fallacies, 
and  change  the  colours  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  or  the  musical 
compositions  of  poets,  whose  style  is  professedly  figurative^ 
and  whose  heart  is  imagined  to  consist  in  distorting  words 
from  their  original  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  believes  himself 
better  to  know  the  import  than  o{ poverty ;  yet,  whoever  stu- 
dies either  the  poets  or  philosophers,  will  find  such  an  account 
of  the  condition  expreaied  by  that  term  as  his  experieaoe  ov 
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observation  will  not  easily  discover  to  be  trae«  Instead  of 
the  meanness,  distress,  complaint,  anxiety,  and  dependence^ 
which  have  hitherto  been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty, 
he  will  i*ead  of  content,  innocence,. and  cheerfulness,  of  health 
and  safety,  tranquillity  and  freedom ;  of  pleasures  not  known 
but  to  men  unencumbered  with  possession;  and  of  sleep  that 
sheds  his  balsamic  anodynes  only  on  the  cottage.  Such  art 
the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  the  resignation  of  riches,  that 
kings  might  descend  from  their  thrones,  and  generals  retirt 
from  a  triumph,  only  to  slumber  undisturbed  in  tlie  elysiom 
of  poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  us,  nothing  can  he  more  ab* 
surd  than  that  jiei-petual  contest  for  wealth  which  keeps  the 
world  in  commotion ;  nor  any  complaints  more  justly  censur* 
ed  than  those  which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, which  we  are  taught  by  the  great  masters  of  moral 
wisdom  to  consider  as  golden  shackles,  by  which  the  wearer 
is  at  once  disabled  and  adorned ;  as  luscious  poisons,  which 
may  for  a  time  please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  tiieir  ma- 
lignity by  languor  and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  happy  uncnvied, 
to  be  healthful  without  physic,  and  secure  without  a  guard; 
to  obtain  frdjn  the  bounty  of  natui*e  what  the  great  and  wealthy 
are  compelled  to  pn)rure  by  the  help  of  artists  and  attendants, 
of  flatterers  and  spies. 

But  it  will  he  found  upon  a  nearer  view,  that  they  who 
extol  the  happiness  of  poverty,  do  not  mean  the  same  state 
with  those  who  deplore  its  miseries.  Poets  have  their  ima- 
ginations filled  with  ideas  of  magnificence ;  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  downfall  of  empires,  or  to  contrive 
forms  of  lameniations  for  monarchs  in  distress,  rank  all  the 
classes  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  poverty  who  make  no  ap- 
proaches to  the  dignity  of  ci-owns.  To  be  poor,  in  the  epic 
language^  is  only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations,  nor 
to  have  fleets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impropriety  of  style. 
He  that  wishes  to  become  a  philosopher  at  a  cheap  rate,  easily 
gratifies  his  ambition  by  submitting  to  poverty  when  he  does 
not  feel  it  and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches  when  he 
has  already  more  than  he  enjoys. .  He  who  would  show  the 
extent  of  his  vie\\'S,  and  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  dis- 
cover his  acquaintance  with  splendour  and  magniflceuce,  may 
talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and  quiet  oliscurity, 
of  the  paufity  <if  natiiiT*s  wants,  and  the  inconveniencies  of 
9U|KTfluity,  and  at  last  like  liini,  limit  his  desires  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year;  a  fortune,  indeed,  uot  exuberant,  wheo 
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we  compare  it  witii  the  expenses  of  pride  and  luxury,  but  to 
'  which  it  little  becomes  a  philosopher  to  affix  the  name  of  i>o- 
vcrty,  since  no  man  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  poor» 
who  does  not  see  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer  than  him- 
•clf* 

As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life  understood 
by  the  panegyrists  and  historians^  who  amuse  us  with  ac- 
counts of  tlie  poverty  of  heroes  and  sages.  Riches  are  of  no 
value  in  themselves,  tlieir  use  is  discovered  only  in  that  which 
they  procure.  Tliey  are  not  coveted,  unless  by  narrow  un- 
derstandings, wliich  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but 
for  the  sake  of  |)ower,  influence,  and  esteem  ;  or,  by  some  of 
less  elevated  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to  sensual 
enjoyment. 

The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without  uncommon 
virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even  when  affluence  and  idleness 
have  concurred  to  tempt  them ;  and  thei*efo)*e  he  who  feels 
nothing  from  indigence  but  the  w  ant  of  gratifications  which 
he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make  consistent  with  in- 
nocejice,  has  given  no  proof  of  eminent  patience.  .Esteem 
and  influence  every  man  desires,  but  they  are  e<|ually  pleasing, 
and  equally  valuable,  by  w  hatever  means  they  are  obtainefl ; 
and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  sc(*uring  them  without  Uie 
help  of  money,  ought,  in  reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since 
he  has  all  tliat  riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincin- 
natus,  though  he  lived  u|K)n  a  few  acres  cultivated  by  his  own 
band,  was  sufficiently  removed  from  all  the  evils  generally 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  poverty,  w  hen  his  reputa- 
tion was  such,  that  the  voice  of  his  countiy  called  him  from 
his  farm  to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand ;  nor  was 
Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in  a  tub,  where  he 
was  honoured  with  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Gi*eat. 

The  ss^ne  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to  the  reli- 
gious ordei*8.  When  we  behold  a  man  ab<1icating  tlie  hope 
of  terrestrial  possessions,  and  precluding  himself,  by  an  iri*e- 
vocable  vow,  from  tlie  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  all  that  his 
fellow-beings  consider  as  worthy  of  wishes  and  endeavours, 
we  are  immediately  struck  witli  the  purity,  abstraction  and 
firmness  of  hbi  mind,  and  reganl'  him  as  wholly  employed  in 
securing  the  interests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other 
care  than  to  gain  at  whatever  price  the  surest  passage  to  eter- 
nal rest. 

Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have  lost  of  his 
present  happiness  ?  If  he  resides  in  a  convent,  he  converses 
only  with  men  whose  condition  is  tlie  same  with  his  own ;  he 
hasy  from  tlie  munificence  of  the  founder,  all  tiie  necessaries 
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of  life,  and  is  safe  from  that  desiiiuiion  trAfcA  Hooker  do- 
clares  to  be  such  an  impediment  to  virtue^  as^  till  ii  be  re- 
moved,  suffereth  not  the  mind  qf  man  to  admit  anj§  oiker 
care.  All  temptations  to  envy  and  competition  are  dint  ont 
from  his  retreat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unattain- 
able dignity,  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of  inscdence,  or  the 
smile  of  forced  familiarity.  If  be  wanders  abroad,  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  character  amply  compensates  all  other  distinc- 
tions ;  he  is  seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  bat 
witli  submission. 

It  has  been  i*emarked,  that  death,  though  often  defied  in  the 
field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it  approaches  the  bed  of 
sickness  in  its  natural  horrour ;  so  poverty  may  easily  be 
endured  while  associated  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but 
will  always  be  sliunncd  and  dreaded,  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  ignominy  and  contempt. 
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Cum  volet  ilia  dies,  qtidt  nil  iiin  corporit  hvjus 

Ju8  liabrtf  iticerU  9paUum  nuhifaiiat  avi.  Otid. 

Come,  soon  or  late,  death's  undetertnin'd  day. 

This  mortal  bciik^  only  can  decay.  Wklsted. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  consolations 
in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  seldom  able  to  fill  desire 
or  imagination  with  immediate  enjoyment,  and  we  are 
forced  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by  recollection  or  anticipa- 
tion. 

Every  one  has  so  often  detected  the  fallaciousness  of  hope, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching  himself  to  expect  what  a 
thousand  accidents  may  pi'cclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated 
the  confidence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  possession 
of  tlie  world,  we  endeavour,  or  wish,  to  find  entertainment  in 
the  review  of  life,  and  to  repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain 
experience.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every  source  of 
pleasure  is  polluted,  and  every  retirement  of  tranquillity  dis- 
turbed. When  time  has  supplied  us  with  events  sufficient  to 
employ  our  thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  dis- 
asters, that  we  shrink  from  their  remembrance,  dread  their 
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intrarion  upon  mir  minds,  and  flj  from  them  as  from  enemies 
that  pursue  us  with  torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit  down  to  feast 
upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  witliout  finding  the  banquet  em- 
bittered by  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents 
and  pleasing  extravagancies;  many  days  of  harmless  frolic^ 
or  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps  recur;  or,  if  he 
has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of  action,  and  acquainted  with 
affairs  of.  difficulty  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy 
the  nobler  pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly  sup- 
ported, dangers*  resolutely  encountered,  and  opposition  art- 
fully defeated,  ^neas  properly  comforts  his  companions, 
when,  after  the  horrours  of  a  storm,  they  have  landed  on  an 
unknown  and  desolate  country,  with  the  hope  that  their  mi- 
series will  be  at  some  distant  time  recounted  with  delight 
There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than  that  of  reflection  on 
surmounted  evils,  when  they  were  not  incurred  nor  protracted 
by  our  fault,  and  neitlier  reproach  us  witli  cowardice  nor 
guilt 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the  reflection, 
that  they  with  whom  we  should  be  most  pleased  to  share  it 
are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few  years  make  such  havoc  in  hu- 
man generations,  that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of  those 
with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and  whom  the  participation 
of  pleasures  or  Aitigues  had  endeared  to  our  remembrance. 
The  man  of  enterprise  recounts  his  adventures  and  expedi- 
ents, but  is  forced,  at  the  close  of  the  relation,  to  pay  a  sigh 
to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed  to  his  success ;  he  that 
passes  his  life  among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  re- 
membrance stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
sprightlincss  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  perpetual  silence ; 
the  trader,  whose  industry  has  supplied  the  want  of  inherit-, 
ance,  repines  ip  solitary  plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions 
with  whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his  latter 
years ;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after*  a  long  series  of 
efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity,  looks  round  in  vain  from 
his  exaltation  for  his  old  friends,  or  enemies,  who.*.^  applause 
or  mortification  would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is,  Ses  nonparia 
laborer  sed  rtlktOf  An  estate  not  gained  by  industry,  but  left 
by  inheritance.  It  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  every 
Ipood,  that  it  be  timely  obtained ;  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
close  of  life  will  come  too  late  to  giro  much  delight  Yet  all 
human  happiness  has  its  defects :  of  what  we  do  not  gain  for 
ourselves  we  have  only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because 
we  cannot  compare  the  difference  between  want  and  posses* 
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•ion,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  conviction  of  oar  own 
abilities,  noi*  any  increase  of  self-esteem.  What  we  acqnirt 
by  bravery  or  science,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence^  oomes 
at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and '  therefore  cannot 
enjoy  it 

Tlius  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  happi- 
ness from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have  nothing  past 
to  cnti'i'tain  us,  and  in  age  we  derive  little  from  retrospect 
but  liopoiess  sorrow.  Yet  the  future  likewise  has  its  limitSt' 
which  the  imagination  di*eads  to  approach,  but  which  we  see 
to  be  nut  far  distant  The  loss  of  our  friends  and  companions 
impresses  hourly  upon  us  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure: 
we  know  tliat  the  schemes  of  man  arequirkly  at  an  end,  that 
we  must  soiiii  lie  down  in  tlie  grave  with  the  foi^otten  multi- 
tudes of  former  ages,  and  yieltl  our  place  to  others,  who,  like 
us,  shall  be  driven  a  while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  ami  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of  death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  existence  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes  :  and  almost  every  man 
indulges  his  imagination  with  something,  which  is  not  to 
happen  till  he  has  changed  his  manner  of  being  :  some  amuse 
tliemselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide  for  the  |ier- 
petuation  of  families  and  honours,  or  contrive  to  obviate  the 
dissipation  of  the  fortunes  which  it  has  been  their  businet^s  to 
accumulate;  others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
their  own  hearts  upon  the  futuro  extent  of  their  reputation* 
tlie  reverence  of  distant  nations,  and  tlie  gratitude  of  unpre- 
judiced posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  coffers  and  tene- 
ments, that  they  cannot  conceive  a  state  in  which  they  shall 
look  upon  them  witli  less  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or 
flexible  to  arguments:  but  tlie  votaries  of  fame  are  capable  of 
reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to  reconsider  tlie  proba- 
bility of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be-romembered  in  remote  times  be  worthy  of  a 
wise  man\s  wish,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  decided :  and, 
indeed,  to  !.3  long  remembered,  can  happen  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber, that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest  in.the 
question.  There  is  never  room  in  the  world  for  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  or  measure  of  renown.  The  necessary  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  condi- 
tion, leave  us  not  leisure  beyond  a  fixed  proportion  for  contem- 
plations which  do  not  forcibly  influence  our  present  welfarr. 
AVhen  this  vacuity  is  filled,  nocharacters  can  be  admitted  into 
the  circulation  of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of  some 
that  must  be  throst  into  oblivion.     The  eye  of  tlie  mind,  like 
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that  of  theboily,  can  only  extend  ite  view  to  newobjccta,  by 
losing  sight  nf  thorn  which  are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  ix  therefore  a  meteor,  which  blazes  awhile  and 
disappears  for  ever:  and,  if  we  except  a  few  transcendent 
and  invincible  names,  which  no  revnlutions  of  opinion  or 
length  of  time  are  able  to  suppress;  all  those  that  engage  our 
thoughts,  OP  diversify  onr  conversation,  are  every  moment 
hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites  arc  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  noi-ld  that  any  ray  of  comfort 
can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gh>om  of  the  last  hour.  But  futurity 
has  still  its  prospects :  there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  wfaicb^ 
if  wetransierour  attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the  paina 
of  disease  and  the  languor  nf  decay.  This  happiness  we  may 
expect  with  confidence,  because  it  is  out  nf  the  power  of 
chance,  and  maybe  attained  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and 
eunrstly  pursue  it  On  thix  therefore  every  fliind  ought 
Anally  to  rest.  Hope  is  the  chief  blessing  of  man,  and  that 
hope  only  is  rational,  of  which  we  are  certain  that  it  cannot 
weire  us. 
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Of  heav'ii'i  prulei;tlan  v'hocMl  be 

Sa  cunfidciit  tu  utler  tlii*  > — 

Xo-mortvw  1  will  ipend  in  btU*.  T.  Livii. 

Seged,  lord  of  Etfaiopfa,  tothe  inhabitants  6f  Uieworid: 
To  the  sons  o(  presumption,  humility  and  fear;  and  to  the 
daughters  of  sorrow,  content  and  acquiescence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty -seventh  year  of  his  reign  spoke  Seged, 
the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  (he  distributor  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile:  '*At  length,  Segcd,tiiy  toils  are  at  an  end;  thim 
hast  reconciled  disaffection,  t'lou  EaHt  suppressed  Rbellion, 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealouijies  of  thy  cAurtiers,  thou  bast 
chased  war  from  thy  confinea,  and  erected  fortreasea  In  th« 
lands  of  thy  enemies.  All  who  have  offended  thee  tremble  in 
thy  presence,  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard  it  is  obeyed. 
Thy  throne  is  surrounded  by  armies,  numerous  as  the  locusts 
of  the  summer,  and  resistless  as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.  Thy 
magazines  are  dtored  with  ammunition,  thy  treasar«8  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms.  Plenty  wave* 
ajpoB  tby  fields,  and  opulence  glitters  in  thy  cities.     Thy  nod 
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is  as  the  earthquake  that  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile 
as  the  flawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the  strength  of 
thousands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health  of  millions.  Thy  palace 
is  gladdeneil  by  tlie  song  of  praise,  and  thy  path  perfumed  by 
the  breath  of  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon  thy  great- 
ness, and  think  of  danger  or  misery  no  more.  Why,  S^god, 
^ilt  not  tliou  partake  the  blessings  thou  bestowest  ?  Whjr 
shouldst  tliou  only  foi*bear  to  rejoice  in  this  gcnei-al  felicity  ? 
Why  should  thy  face  be  clouded  with  anxiety,  when  the  mean- 
est of  those  who  call  thee  sovemgn  gives  the  day  to  festivity, 
and  the  night  to  peace  ?  At  length,  Seged«  reflect  and  be 
wise.  What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  ?  Why  are 
riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?" 

Seged  then  ordered  the'housc  of  pleasure,  built  in  an  island 
of  the  lake  of  Dambea,  to  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  ^'I 
will  retire,"*  says  he,  ''for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care, 
from  counsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot  of  the 
governors  of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of  ten  days  cannot  be 
denied  me.  Thisshort  interval  of  happiness  may  surely  be 
secured  from  the  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
disappointment.  1  will,  exclude  all  trouble  from  my  abode, 
and  remove  from  my  thoughts  whatever  may  confuse  the 
harmonv  of  the  concert,  or  abate  the  sweetness  of  the  ban- 
quet.  I  will  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoy- 
ment, and  try  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsatisfied. 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and  Seg^  hasted 
to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which  stood  in  an  island  cultivated 
only  for  pleasure,  planted  with  every  flower  tliat  spreads  its 
colours  to  the  sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance  in 
the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden  were  open 
walks  for  e^tcursions  in  the  morning;  in  another,  thick 
groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and  bubbling  fountains,  for  re- 
pose at  noon.  All  that  could  solace  the  scncije,  or  flatter  the 
fancy,  all  that  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
furnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or  beneficence 
attract,  was  collected  together,  and  every  perception  of  delight 
was  excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned  all  the  persons 
of  his  court  who  seemed  eminently  qualified  .to  receive  or 
communicate  pleasure.  His  call  was  readily  obeyed;  the 
young,  the  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all  in 
haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed  jocund  over  the 
lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth  its  surface  before  them  :  their 
passage  was  cheered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated 
with  expectation. 
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Seged  landing  here  with  his  band, of  pleasure,  determined 
flrom  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaintance  with  discontent^* 
to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then* 
fall  back  to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  suffer  his  life  to  h% 
diversified,  as  before,  with  joy  and  sorrow. 

He  immediately  entei*ed  his  chamber,  to  consider  where 
he  should  begin  hia  circle  of  happiness.  He  had  all  the 
artists  of  delight  before  him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call, 
since  he  could  not  enjoy  one  but  by  delaying  the  performance 
of  another.  He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved  and  changed 
his  resolution,  till  his  faculties  were  harassed,  and  his 
thoughts  confused ;  then  returned  to  the  apartment  where  his 
presence  was  expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness  over  the 
whole  assembly.  He  observed  tlieir  depression,  and  was 
offended  :  for  he  found  his  vexation  increased  by  those  whom 
ke  expected  to  dissipate  and  relieve  it  He  retired  acain  to 
kis  private  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation  in  his  own 
q^ind ;  one  thought  flowed  in  u|ion  another ;  a  long  succes- 
sion of  images  seised  his  attention ;  the  moments  crept'  im- 
Mrceptibly  away  through  the  ^oom  of  pensiveneas,  tilU  hav- 
ing recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  saw 
the  lake  brightened  by  the  setting  sun.  ^*  Such,"  said  Seged, 
sighing,  ^^  is  the  longest  day  of  human  existence :  befc»^  we 
kave  learned  to  use  ^  we  find  it  at  an  end." 

The  regret  which  be  felt  for  the*  loss  of  so.  great  a  part  of 
kis  first  day,  took  from  him  all  disposition  to  enjoy  the  even- 
ing ;  and  after  having  endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  his  attend-* 
ants,  to  force  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  excite  that  mirth  which 
ke  could  not  share,  be  resolved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next 
morning,  and  lay  down  to  partake  with  the  slaves  of  labotf 
and  poverty  the  blessing  of  sleep.   * 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  resolved  now  to  be 
kamy.  He  therefore  Axed  upon  the  gates  of  the  palace  an 
edu^  importing,  that  whoever,  during  nine  days,  should  ap* 
pear  in  the  presence  of  the  king  with  a  dejected  countenance^ 
•r  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or  sorrow,  sheald  be 
driven  for  ever  from  the  palace  of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in  evei^  chamber 
of  the  court  and  bower  of  the  gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted 
away :  and  they  who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or 
singing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  eng^i^ed  in  the  care  of 
rq^ulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might  find  his  will  punc- 
tnally  obeyed,  and  see  none  amons  them  liable  to  banishment 

Seffed  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile :  but  a  smile 
that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity,  and  constraint    He  ac- 
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costed  his  favoui*ites  with  familiarity  and  softness ;  bat  fbejr 
durst  not  spcfak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should  oe 
convicted  of  discontent  or  sorrow.  He  proposed  diversioiiSy 
to  which  no  objection  was  made,  because  objection  would 
have  implied  uneasiness ;  but  they  were  rq^arded  with  indif- 
ference by  the  courtiers,  ^^ho  had  no  other  desire  than  to 
signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exultation.  He  offered 
Yarious  topics  of  conversation,  but  obtained  only  forced  jests 
and  laborious  laughter;  and,  after  many  attempts  to  animate 
his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
himself  the  impotence  of  command,  and  resign  another  day 
to  grief  and  disappointment. 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their  terrours,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to  ascertain,  by  different 
measures,  the  felicity  of  the  succeeding  days.  At  length  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  closed  ms  eyes»  but  imaginedp 
in  his  sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with  all  the  terrours  of  a  man 
struggling  in  the  water.  He  composed  himsdf  again  to  rest, 
but  Was  affnghted  by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  bis  king- 
dom ;  and  striving,  as  is  usutd  in  dreams,  without  ability  to 
move,  fancied  himself  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and  again 
started  up  with  horrour  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  so  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind  that  he  could  sleep  no  more.  He  rose ;  but  hb  thougihts 
were  filled  with, the  deluge  and  invasion,  nor  was  he  able  to 
disengage  his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and  ease  in 
any  amusement.  At  length  his  perturbation  gave  way  to 
reason,  and  he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary 
miseries;  but,  before  this  resolution  could  be  completed,  half 
the  day  had  elapsed.  He  felt  a  new  conviction  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  schemes,'  and  could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the 
weakness  of  that  being,  whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by 
vapours  of  the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could  disturb  him. 
He  at  last  discovered  that  his  terrours  and  grief  were  equally 
vain,  and  that  to  lose  the  present  in  lamenting  tiie  past  was 
voluntarily  to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.  The  third  day 
was  now  declining,  and  Seged  again  resolved  to  be  happy  on 
the  morrow. 
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Oh  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  refreshed  with 
lileepf  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  with  expectation.  He 
entered  the  garden  attended  by  the  princes  and  ladien  of  bis 
court,  and  seeing  nothing  about  him  but  air;  cheerfulness, 
■began  to  say  to  his  heart,  "This  day  shall  he  a  day  of  plea- 
sure." The  sun  played  upon  the  water,  the  hirda  warbled 
in  the  groves,  and  the  galea  quivered  among  the  branches. 
He  roved  froiQ  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  listened  to  the  songs,  sometimes  mingled  with  the  ■ 
dancers,  sometimes  let  loose  his  imagination  in  fliglits  of 
merriment ;  and  sometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  sen- 
tentious maxims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration  with  which 
they  were  received. 

Thus  the  day  rplled  on,  without  any  accident  of  vexation, 
or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All  that  beheld  him 
caught  gladness  from  his  looks,  and  the  sight  of  bapplneas 
conferred  by  himself  filled  his  lieart  with  satisfaction  ;  but 
having  passed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  luxui-y,  he  was 
alarmeil  on  a  sudden  by  an  universal  scream  among  the  wo- 
men, and  turning  back,  saw  the  whole  asscmbfy  flying  in  con- 
fusion. A  young  crocodile  had  risen  outof  the  lake,  and  was 
ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hunger.  Seged  beheld 
bim  with  indignation,  as  a  disturber  of  hia  felicity,  and 
chased  him  back  into  the  lake,  but  could  not  persuade  bis 
retinue  to  stay,  or  free  their  hearts  from  the  terrour  which  bad 
seized  upon  thcm^  The  princesses  enclosed  themselves  in 
the  palace,  and  could  yet  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  safe* 
ty.  KVery  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  es- 
cape, and  no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay  sallies 
or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to  contemplate 
the  innumerable  casualties  which  lie  in  ambush  on  every  side 
to  intercept  tlie  happiness  of  man,  and  break  in  upcm  the 
hour  of  delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had,  however,  the  con- 
solation of  thinking,  that  he  bad  not  been  -now  disappointed 
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by  his  own  Eault,  and  that  the  accident  which  had  hhuited  the 
hopes  of  the  day  might  easily  be  prevented  by  future  caitkni. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ntst  moniofe 
he  resolved  to  repeal  his  penal  edicts  since  he  had  already 
found  that  discontent  arid  melancholy  were  not  to  be  fkightod 
away  by  the  threats  of  authority,  and  that  pleasare  npiM 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  control.  He 
thei*efore  invited  all  the  companions  of  his  retreat  to  unbound- 
ed pleasantry^  by  proposing  prizes  for  those  who  should,  on 
the  following  day,  distinguish  tliemselves  by  any  festive  per- 
formances ;  the  tables  of  the  antechamber  were  covered  with 
gold  and  pearls,  and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewards 
of  those  who  could  refine  elegance  or  heighten  pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately  sparkled, 
and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  celebratingthe  bounty  and 
magnificence  of  the  emperor.  But  when  S^ed  entered,  in 
hopes  of  uncommon  entertainment  from  universal  emulation, 
he  found  tliat  any  passion  too  strongly  agitated  puts  an  end 
to  hat  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  to  miiih,  and  that  the 
mind  that  is  to  be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  gaiety 
must  be  first  soothed  by  a  total  calm.  Whatever  we  aruently 
wish  to  gain,  me  must,  in  the  same  degree,  be  afraid  to  lose, 
and  fear  and  pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

AH  was  now  cai*e  and  solicitude.  Nothing  was  done  or 
spoken^  but  with  so  visible  an  endeavour  at  perfection,  as 
always  failed  to  delight,  though  it  sometimes  forced  admira- 
tion :  and  Segcd  could  not  but  observe  with  sorrow,  that  his 
prizes  had  more  influence  than  himself.     As  the  evening  ap- 

firoached,  the  contest  grew  more  earnest,  and  those  who  were 
breed  to  allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  discover  the 
malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances,  and  at  last  by 
contemptuous  murmurs.  Seged  likewise  shared  the  anxiety 
of  the  day ;  for,  considering  himself  as  obliged  to  distribute 
with  exact  justice  tlie  prizes  which  had  been  so  zealously 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attention,  but  passed  his  time 
upon  the  rack  of  doubt  in  balancing  different  kinds  of  merit, 
and  adjusting  tlic  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  liist  knowing  that  no  exactne-ss  could  satisfy  those  whose 
hopes  he  should  disap]K)int,  and  thinking  that,  on  a  day  set 
apart  for  happiness,  it  would  be  cruel  to  oppi*ess  any  heart 
witli  sorrow,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleased  him  alike,  and 
dismissed  all  with  pi*esents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  liis  caution  had  not  been  able  to  avoid 
offence.  They  who  had  believed  themselves  secure  of  the 
highest  prizes,  were  not  pleased  to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd ; 
and  though^  by  the  libersility  of  the  king,  they  received  more 
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than  his  promise  had  entitled  them  to  expect,  they  departed 
unsatisfied,  because  they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction, 
and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  tlie  mortification  of 
their  opponents.  ^ Behold. here,'' said  Seged,  '^ the  condi- 
tion of  him  who  places  his  happiness  in  the  happiness  of 
others."  He  then  retired  to  meditatts  and,  while  the  courtiers 
were  repining  at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fifth  sun  go  down 
in  discontent 

Tlie  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be  happy.  But 
baring  learned  how  little  he  could  effect  by  settled  schemes  or 
preparatory  measures,  he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day 
entirely  to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and  be  pleased 
his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diffused  a  general  compla- 
cence through  tbe  whole  court,  and  tlie  emperor  imagined  that 
he  had  at  last  found  the  secret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of 
felicity.  But  as  he  was  roving  in  this  careless  assembly  with 
equal  carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in  a 
close  arbour  murmuring  alone:  '*What  merit  has  Seged 
above  us,  that  we  should  thus  fear  and  obey  him  ?  a  man, 
whom  whatever  he  may  have  formerly  performed,  his  luxury 
now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness  witli  ourselves  ?"  Thi^ 
charge  affected  him  the  more,  as  it 'was  uttered  by  one  whom 
he  had  always  observed  among  the  most  object  of  his  flatte- 
rers. At  first  his  indignation  prompted  him  to  severity  ;  but 
reflecting,  that  what  was  siioken  without  intention  to  be  heard 
was  to  be  considered  as  only  thought,  and  was,  perhaps,  but 
.  .  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  teuinorary  vexation,  he  in- 
*/  vented  some  decent  pretence  to  send  him  away,  that  his 
'  retreat  might  not  be  tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy  ;  and, 
:  after  the  struggle  of  deliberation  was  past  and  all  desire  ^ 
revenge  utterly  suppressed,  passed  the  evening  not  ohlj  with 
tranquillity,  but  triumph,  though  none  but  himself  was  con- 
scious of  the  victory. 

The  remembrance  of  his  clemency  cheered  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing  happened  to  disturb  tbe 

£leasure  of  Seged,  till,  looking  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him» 
e  recollected  that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had  passed 
the  night  after  his  defeat  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Goiama.  The 
reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dishonour,  and  the  miseries  which 
Us  subjects  suffered  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
At  last  he  shook  off  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and  began  to  solace 
himself  with  his  usual  pleasures  ;  when  hb  tranquillity  was 
again  disturbed  by  jealousies  which  the  late  contest  for  the 
prizes  had  produced,  and  which^  having  in  vain  tried  to 
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paciry  them  by  persuasion,  ht  was  forced  to  rilenoe  bj 
nianil. 

On  tlie  eighth  morning  Segod  vas  awakened  early  bj  wm 
unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments,  and,  inqairing  the  camey 
was  told  that  the  princess  Balkis  was  seised  with-stckneBs. 
He  rose,  and,  calling  the  physicans,  found  that  fliey  bad  littte 
hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was  an  end  of  jollity ;  aU  his 
thoughts  were  now  upon  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  dosed 
on  the  tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had  appro* 
priated  to  a  short  respiration  from  the  fatigues  of  war  and 
tlie  cares  of  government.  This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed 
to  future  generations,  that  no  man  hereafter  may  presmne  to 
say,  <^This  day  shall  be.  a  day  of  happiness.' 
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ProJfosUi  nondnm  putL't,  aigite  eadem  ett  mens, 

Ut  bona  sununa putea,  aliena  vivere  quadra.  Jo . 

But  hardcn'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  same, 

T>ost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame. 

Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  g^eat  man's  board. 

And  tliink  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord.  Bowlss. 

WiiEx  Diogenes  was  once  asked,  what  kind  of  wine  he 
liked  best,  he  answcixd,  ^^  That  which  is  drunk  at  the  cost 
of  others.** 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never  excited  any 
genei*al  zeal  of  imitation,  tliere  are  many  who  resemble  him 
in  his  taste  of  wine ;  many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  abste- 
mious ;  whose  appetites,  though  too  powerful  for  reason,  are 
kept  under  restraint  by  avarice ;  and  to  whom  all  delicacies 
lose  their  flavour,  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their 
own  expense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  manners,  and  in- 
coYistancy  of  life,  than  tlie  conflict  of  opposite  vices  in  the 
same  mind.  He  that  unifor^nly  pursues  any  purpose,  whether 
good  or  bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,  as  he  may 
always  find  associates  who  are  travelling  the  same  way,  is 
countenanced  by  example,  and  sheltered  in  the  multitude ; 
but  a  man  actuated  at  once  by  different  desires  must  move  in 
a  direction  peculiar  to  himself,  and  suffer  that  reproach 
which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  bestow  on  those  who  devi- 
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ate  from  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  even  witliout  inquiring  ^vhether 
they  are  worse  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produces  wonderful 
efforts.     To  riot  in  far-fetched  dishes,  or  surfeit  with  unex- 
hausted variety,  and  yet  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  is 
surely  an  art  which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind 
.  upon  them  whose  industry  or  judgment  has  enabled  them  to 
attain  it.    To  him,  indeed,  who  is  content  to  break  open  the 
chests  or  mortgage  the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  tiiat  he  may 
hire  the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  gluttony  is 
an  easy  science :  yet  we  often  hear  the  votaries  of  luxury 
boasting  of  the  elegance  which  they  owe  to  the  taste  of - 
others;  relating  with  rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with 
which  their  cooks  and  caterers  supply  them ;  and  expecting 
their  share  of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  arts  and  the 
civilizers  of  nations.     But  to  shorten  the  way  to  convivial 
happiness^  by  eating  without  cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in  few 
hands^  but  which  certainly  deserves  llie  curiosity  of  those 
whose  principal  employment  is  their  dinner,  and  who  see  the 
sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than  that  they  shall  fill  their  bel- 
lies before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  attempted  this 
scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater  part  have  been  immediately 
obliged  to  desist;  and  some,  whom  their  first  attempts  flatter- 
ed with  success,  were  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  few  tables* 
from  which  they  were  at  last  chased  to  make  w&y  for  otiiers ; 
and,  having  long  habituated  themselves  to  supei^uous  plenty, 
growled  away  their  latter  years  in  discontented  competence. 
None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher  expectations 
than  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that  they  shall  never  want  a 
welcome  to  that  company  whose  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or 
whose  imaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  themselves 
able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth  which  it  qualifies 
(hem  to  pn>duce.  Full  of  this  opinion  they  crowd .  with  lit- 
tle invitation  wherever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but 
are  seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits,  being  dreaded 
by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the  dull  as  disturbers  of 
the  company. 

No  nan  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  pri- 
vilege of  living  at  luxurious  houses  as  Gulosulus,  w|io,  after 
thirty  years  of  continual  revelry,  has  now  established,  by 
nncontroverted  prescription,  his  claim  to  partake  of  every 
entertainment,  and  whose  presence  they  who  aspire  to  the 
praise  of  a  sumptuous  table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day 
of  importance,  by  sending  ihe  invitation  a  fortnight  before. 
AdIosuIus  entered  the  world  without  any  eminent  degree  of 
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merit ;  bot  was  careful  to  frequent  hdnaes  where  peraons  of 
rank  resorted.  By  being  often  seen  he  becune  in  time 
isnown ;  and,  from  sitting  in  the  same  roonit  was  saSbred  to 
mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill  up  a  vacant  h«Mur, 
when  better  amusement  was  not  readily  to  be  had»  From  the 
coffee-house  he  was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner  ;  and,  as 
no  man  refuses  tlie  acquaintance  of  him  whom  he  sees  ad« 
mitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  equal  dignity,  when  he  had 
lleen  met  at  a  few  tables,  he  with  less  difficulty  found  the 
way  to  more,  till  at  last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear 
wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  feast,  within  the  circuit 
of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in  luxury,  he  felt 
in  himself  no  ioclinHtion  to  retire  from  a  life  of  so  much 
pleasure,  and  therefore  very  seriously  considered  how  he 
might  continue  it  Great  qualities,  or  uncommon  accom- 
plishments, he  did  not  find  necessary ;  for  he  had  alieadT  seen 
that  merit  rather  enforces  respect  than  attracts  fonmiess; 
and  as  he  thought  no  folly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  din- 
ner for  any  other  gratification,  he  often  congratulated  him- 
self,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  excellence  which 
impresses  awe  upon  greatness,  and  condemns  its  possessors 
to  the  society  of  those  who  are  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent 
as  themselves. 

Grulosulus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his  time  to  books 
or  meditation^  hail  no  opinion  in  philosophy  or  politics,  and 
was  not  in  danger  of  injuring  his  interest  by  dogmatical  po- 
sitions, or  violent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  with  earnest  attention ;  and,  when  either  speak- 
er grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned  towards  him  with  eager 
quickness,  and  uttered  a  short  phrase  of  admiration  as  if  sur- 
prised by  such  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  silent  concession,  he  generally  presen  ed  in 
either  controvertist  such  a  conviction  of  his  own  superiority, 
as  inclined  him  rather  to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and 
prevented  those  outrages  which  are  sometimes  produced  by 
the  rage  of  defeat,  or  petulcnce  of  triumph. 

Gulosulus  was  never  embarrassed  but  when  he  was  requir- 
ed to  declare  his  sentiments  before  he  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover to  which  side  the  master  of  the  house  inclined ;  for  it 
was  his  invariable  rule  to  adopt  tiic  notions  of  those  that  in- 
Tited  him.  * 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  insolence  of  wealth 
breaks  into  contemptuousness,  or  the  turbulence  of  wine  re- 
quires a  vent;  and  Gulosulus  seldom  fails  of  being  singled 
out  on  such  emergencies^  as  one  on  whom  any  experiment  of 
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ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  Sometimes  his  lordstiip  finds 
himself  inclined  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  raillery  for  the  di- 
version of  his  guests,  and  Onlosulus  always  supplies  him  with 
a  subject  of  merriment*  But  he  has  learned  to  consider  rude- 
ness and  indignities  as  familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  great- 
er freedom  :  he  comforts  himself,  that  those  wlio  treat  and 
insult  him  pay  for  their  laughter,  and  that  he  keeps  his  mo- 
ney while  they  enjoy  their  jest. 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  some  dish  from  every 
course,  and  recommending  it  to  the  company,  with  an  air  so 
decisive,  that  no  oHe  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  this 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feast  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority ; 
his  taste  becomes  the  standard  of  pickles  and  seasoning,  and 
he  is  venerated  by  the  professors  of  epicurism,  as  the  only 
man  who  understands  the  niceties  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  new  sauQp  is  imported,  or  any  innovation 
made  in  the  culinary  system,  he  procures  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence, and  the  most  authentic  receipt;  and,  by  communicat- 
ing his  knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  secrecy,  gains 
a  right  of  tasting  his  own  dish  whenever  it  is  prepared,  tliat 
he  may  tell  whether  his  directions  have  been  fully  understood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Gulimulus  has  so  impressed  on  his 
imagination  the  dignity  of  feasting,  that  he  has  no  other  topic 
ef  talk,  or  subject  of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bill  of 
fare ;  he  measures  the  year  by  successive  dainties.  The  onlv 
oommon  places *of  his  memory  are  his  meals;  and  if  you  ask 
him  at  what  time  an  event  happened,  he  considers  whether 
he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or  venison.  He  knows, 
iBdeed,  that  those  who  value  themselves  upon  sense,  learning, 
or  piety,  speak  of  him  with  contempt;  but  he  considers  them 
as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do  not  know  his  hap- 
piness, or  wish  to  supplant  him ;  and  declares  to  his  friends, 
that  he  is  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has 
fed  every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  his  estate. 
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■ 

Solve  teneicentem  maivre  fomu  •ymiai^  ne 

Peecet  ad  extremum  ridendui,  Horn. 

The  voice  of  reaion  cries  with  winning  force* 

l«oose  from  the  mpicl  car  your  a^d  horse, 

Lestf  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 

He  drag  hit  jaded  limbt  and  burst  his  m'ind.  *  Fravcxs. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is  followed  by 
neglecty  and  possession  by  disgust ;  and  the  malicious  remark 
of  the  Greek  epigrammatist  on  marriage  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  course  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of  happiness  are 
the  first  and  the  last. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the 
mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a  new  undertaking.  From 
the  first  hint  thnt.  wsikens  the  fancy  till  the  hour  of  actual 
execution,  all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph,  and 
felicity.  Every  hour  brings  additions  to  the  original  scheme, 
suggests  some  new  expedient  to  secure  success,  or  discovers 
consequential  advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  pre- 
parations are  made,  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides 
after  day  through  elysian  prospects,  and  the  hea^rt  dances  to 
the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many  content  them- 
selves with  a  succession  of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear  out 
their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what 
they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action,  with 
great  diligence  collect  whatever  Ls  requisite  to  their  design, 
and,  after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations,  are  snatch- 
ed away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in  procinclu  waiting  for  a 
proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some  ade- 
quate solace  for  every  day«  I  know  not  whether  any  conditioa 
could  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to  show  him 
the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  ai-e  notions  reduced 
to  practice*  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forsake  the 
breast ;  every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  without  bringing 
abilities  to  perform  it:  'difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty 
perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect 
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depresses*  Wc  proceed  because  vc  have  begun ;  we  complete 
our  design  that  the  labour  already  spent  majr  not  be  yain; 
but  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay  smile  of  ala- 
crity disappears,  we  are  compeHeJ  to  implore  severer  powers 
and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and  constancy* 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  tlie  comfort  that  enables 
ns  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its  end ;  for  though  in  every 
long  work  there  are  some  joyous  intervals  of  self-applause, 
when  the  attention  is  recr^ted  by  unexpected  facility,  and 
the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excellencies;  yet  the 
toil  with  which  performance  struggles  after  idea,  is  so  irk- 
some and  disgusting,  and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  rest- 
ing below  that  .perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more  from  his  endea- 
vours than  a  painful  conviction  of  his  defects,  and  a  continual 
resuscitation  of  desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  gra- 
tify- 
So  certainly  is' weariness  the  concomitant  of  our  vndertak* 
ings,  that  every  man,  in  whatever-  he  is  engaged,  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope  of  change;  if  he  has  made  his  way  by 
assiduity  to  public  employment  he  talks  amonr  his  friends  of 
the  delight  of  retreat ;  if,  by  the  necessity  of  solitary  applica- 
tion, he  is  secluded  from  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beating 
heart  to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings, 
and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of  diversions,  or  display 
his  abilities  on  the  universal  theatif,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  distinction  and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dangerons,  as  by 
long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind.  When 
we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  ca* 

Sable  of  giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our  ar- 
our,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our  advances,  and 
irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He  that  has  cultivated  the  tree^ 
watched  the  swelling;  bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased 
himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and  shower  add 
to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till  the  fruit  has  obtained  its 
maturity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eagerness  to  rewutl 
them.  When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  purpose, 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  attained  It  ana  be- 
cause we  have  already  done  much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that 
no  more  is  to  be  done. 

AH  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of  the  attract- 
ing body.  We  never  find  ourselves  so  desirous  to'  finisli,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  at 
when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  Thus  unseasonable 
importunity  of  discontent  may  be  partly  imputed  to  languor 
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and  weariness*  ^ich  most  always  oppress  those  more  whose 
toil  has  been  longer  continued  ;  but  the  greater  part  usuaUy 
proceeds  '  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that  ease  which  is 
now  considered  as  within  rea£h,  and  which  when  it  has  onos 
flattered  our  hopes,  we  cannot  suffer  to  be  mthhdd. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit^  the  conclusion 
falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  first  books ;  and  as  a 
genius  is  not  to  be  degraded  by  the  imputation  of  human  fail- 
ings, the  cause  of  tliis  declensioii  is  commonly  sought  in  the 
structure  of  tlie  work,  and  plausible  reasons  are  given  why 
in  tlie  defective  part  less  ornament  was  necessary,  or  less 
could  be  admitted.  But,  t>erhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  lys  perseverance 
broken  ;  that  ho  knew  his  design  to  be  unfinished,  but  that, 
when  he  saw  the  end  so  near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be 

ut  I'CSt 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate,  the  heart 
sliould  be  secured,  by  all  the  considerations'which  once  con- 
curred to  kindle  the  ardour  of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive 
first  incited  action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimulate  perse- 
verance ;  since  he  that  might  have  lain  still  atfii*st  in  blame- 
less obscurity,  cannot  afterwards  desist  but  with  infamy  and 
I'cproach.  He  whom  a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good 
could  encourage  to  set  difiiciilties  at  defiance,  ought  not  to 
remit  his  vigour,  when  he  has  almost  obtained  his  i*ecom- 
pcnse.  To  faint  or  loitcy,  when  only  the  last  efforts  arc  re- 
quired, is  to  steer  the  ship  througii  tempests,  and  abandon 
it  to  the  winds  in  sight  of  land  ;  it  is  to  bi-eak  the  ground 
and  scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neglect  the  harvest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most  forcible  argu- 
ments be  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  an  oration,  lest  they 
should  be  effaced  or  perplexed  by  supervenient  images.  This 
pi-ecept  may  be  justly  extended  to  tlic  series  of  life  :  Notliing 
is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not  conclude  better  than  it 
began.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  first  vigour ;  for 
excellence  loses  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  custom,  as  light 
after  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  Admiration  must  be  continued 
by  that  novelty  which  first  pi*oduced  it,  and  how  much  soever 
is  given,  tliei*e  must  always  be  I'eason  to  imagine  that  more 
remains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  impressions,  but 
such  is  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  admit  transcendent 
merit,  that,  though  it  be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  reproach 
of  miscarriages  by  any  subsequent  achievement,  however 
illustrious,  yet  the  reputation  raised  by  a  long  ti*ain  of  suc- 
cess may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single  failure ;  for  weakness 
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or  eiToar  will  be  always  remembered  hj  that  malice  and  envy 
which  it  gratifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which  lassitude  and 
negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon  the  greatest  performances, 
it  is  necessary  to  proportion  carefully  our  labour  to  our 
strength.  If  the  design  comprises  many  parts,  equally  es- 
sential, and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only  time  for 
caution  is  before  we  enga^ ;  the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be 
then  impartially  estimated,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
not  to  complete  the  plan  is  not  to  have  hegan  it ;  and  that 
nothing  is  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of  single  acts,  no 
one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  rest,  it  may  be 
attempted  with  less  scruple,  because  there  is  always  oppor- 
tunity to  retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest  v^ 
expect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with  which  most  are 
disposed  to  treat  themselves  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  listlessness 
imagine,  that  the  diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idle- 
ness of  another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  approbation  ^1 
be  continued  by  habit. 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the  public  Let 
him  therefore  lay  down  his  employment,  whatever  it  be,  who 
can  no  longer  exert  his  former  activity  or  attention ; '  let 
him  not  endeavour  to  struggle  with  censure,  or  obstinately 
infest  the  stage  till  a  general  hiss  commands  him  to  depart. 
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Elf  ifiMi  'ifipmirH  r^iifio^fr  §1  ^*  tntt^tifut 

Oohii'  ruZr*  «oJ<v  mm  ir«f«  Ilt^^ifn*  T)io«.  Laxbt* 

Begone,  ye  blockbeadi,  Heniclitat  cries, 
Atid  leave  my  labours  to  the  learned  and  wise : 
By  wit,  by  knowledge,  studious  to  be  reid, 
I  scorn  the  multitude,  alive  and  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows, has  likewise  concluded  the  labours  of  the  Ramblke. 
Having  supported  for  two  years  the  anxious  employment  of  a 
periodical  writer^  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards  oC 
two  hundred,  I  have  now  determined  to  denst. 
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The  reasbn  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
declavei  since  justification  is  unnecessary  when  no  objecdoo 
is  made.  I  am  far  from  supposing^  that  the  cessation  of  mj 
performances  will  raise  any  inquiry,  for  I  have  noTM*  been 
much  a  favourite  of  the  public,  nor  can  boast  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  undertaiung,  I  have .  been  animated  by  the  re- 
wards of  the  liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  tiie  pnuses 
of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  submission,  or 
malice  by  lamentation ;  nor  think  it  reasonable  to  complain 
of  neglect  from  those  whose  regard  I  never  solicited.  If  I 
have  not  been  distinguished  by  the  distributors  of  literary 
honours,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  the  arts  by  which  favour 
is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  fashion  rise  and 
fall,  without  any  attempt  to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration. 
I  have  never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor  enabled 
my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the  day ;  I  have  rarely  ex- 
emplified my  assertions  by  living  characters ;  in  my  papers 
no  man  could  look  for  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praises  of 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  peruse  them,  whose 
passions  left  them  leisure  for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom  vir- 
tue could  please  by  its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encouragement,  and 
to  others  for, assistance.  The  number  of  my  friends  was 
never  great,  but  they  have  been  such  as  would  not  suffer  me 
to  think  that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  not  feel  much 
dejection  from  the  want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my  acknowledg- 
ments may  be  soon  despatched.  I  can  restore  to  all  my 
correspondents  their  productions,  with  little  diminution  of 
the  bulk  of  my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  some 
pieces  to  which  particular  honours  hav^  been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise  than  that  of 
having  given  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing,  are  the  four 
billets  in  the  tenth  paper,  the  second  letter  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  thirtieth,  the  forty -fourth,  the  ninety-seventh,  and  the 
hundreth  papers,  and  the  second  letter  in  the  hundred  and 
seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myself  of  many  excuses  which  can- 
dour might  have  admitted  for  the  inequality  of  my  composi- 
tions, being  no  longer  able  to  allege  the  necessity  of  gratify- 
ing correspondents,  the  importunity  with  which  publication 
was  solicited,  or  obstinacy  with  which  correction  was  reject- 
ed, I  must  remain  accountable  for  all  my  faults,  and  submit, 
without  subterfuge,  to  the  censures  of  criticism,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by  a  formal  deprecation, 
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or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  a  patron.  The  supplica- 
tions of  an  author  never  yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from 
oblivion;  amif   though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered 

fuilty  it  can  afford  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dullness, 
[aving  hitherto  attempted  oYily  the  propagation  of  truth,  I 
will  not  at  last  violate  it  by  the  confession  of  terrours  which 
I  do  not  feel :  having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  tte  meanness  of  dedica- 
tion. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  sometimes  spoken  of 
myself,  would  perhaps  require  an  apology,  were  it  not  exten- 
uated by  the  example  of  those  who  have  published  essays 
before  me»  and  by  the  jnivilege  which  every  nameless  writer 
has  been  liitherto  allowed.  ^A  mask,''  says  Castiglione^ 
<*  confers  a7*ight  of  acting  and  speaking  with  less  restraint, 
even  when  the  wearer  happens  to  be  known."  He  (hat  is  dis- 
covered without  his  own  consent,  may  claim  some  indulgence, 
and  cannot  be  rigorously  called  to  justify  those  follies  or 
frolics  which  his  disguise  must  prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautions  lest  this  ofibnce  should  be  fre- 
quently or  grossly  committed ;  for  as  one  of  the  philosophers 
directs  us  to  live  with  a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  sometime 
to  become  an  enemy,  I  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  an 
anonymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  hereafter 
known. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes,  that,  by  collect- 
ing these  papers,  I  am  not  preparing,  for  my  future  life  either 
shame  or  repentance.  That  all  are  happily  imagined,  or  ac- 
curately polished,  that  the  same  sentiments  have  not  some- 
times recurred,  or  the  same  expressions  been  too  frequentiy 
repeated,  I  have  not  confidence  in  my  abilities  sufficient  to 
warrant.  He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention  dissipated,  a 
memory  embarrassed,  an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind 
distracted  with  anxieties,  a  bMy  languishing  with  disease : 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change 
it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  diffuse  liis  thoughts  into 
wild  exuberance,  which  the  pressing  hour  of  publication  can- 
not suffer  judgment  to  examine  or  reduce^ 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  mankind,  I  have  at 
least  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  kindness.  I  have  laboured 
to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  ^rity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  colloquial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular 
combinations.  Something,  perhaps,  I  have  added  to  the 
eleffance  of  its  construction,  and  something  to  the  harmony 
of  its  cadence.     When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to 
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the  car,  or  lessil  istinct  in  fheir  sigiiificatioiif  I  have  familiar- 
ised the  terms  of  philtysophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular 
ideas*  but  have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  auflioriKed  by 
former  writers  ?  for  I  believe  that  whoever  knows  the  Englidi 
tongue  in  its  present  extent,  will  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
without  further  help  from  other  nations. 

As  it  has  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate  wisdom  or 
piety^  I  have  allotted  few  papers  to  the  idle  sports  of  imagi- 
nation. Some,  perhaps,  may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest 
excellence  is  harmless  merriment ;  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
se  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the  severity  of 
dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too  seldom  relieved,  and  that 
he  is  driven  by  the  stamness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to 
more  cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disquisitions  of  cri- 
ticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to  be  ranked  among  the 
subordinate  and  instrumental  arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and 
general  exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  asserting 
nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishing  all  my  princi^es 
of  jud^ent  on  unalten^ble  and  evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life,  I  have  never  been  so  studious  of  no- 
velty, or  surprise,  as  to  depart  wholly  from  all  resemblance ; 
a  fault  which  writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
tliat  they  may  raise  as  the  occasion  requires,  either  mirth  or 
abhorrence.  Some  enlargement  may  be  allowed  to  declama- 
tion, and  some  exaggeration  to  burlesque ;  but  as  they  deviate 
farther  from  reality,  they  become  less  useful,  because  their 
lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
carried  away  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  manners  ; 
he  finds  in  himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  him ;  and 
though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  exe- 
cute my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conformable  ta 
tlie  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any  accommodation  to 
thC'  licentiousness  and  levity  of  the  present  age.  I  therefore 
look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no 
blame  or  praise  of  man  shall  diminish  or  augment  I  shall 
never  env^^  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the  writers  who 
have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth. 

Celestial  pow'n !  that  piety  regard, 

I>OTn  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward. 

END  OF  VOL.  m. 
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